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X  o  this  second  edition  of  the  Annotations 
on  the  Gospelsy  is  added  a  si/riilar  coiilnben- 
tary  on  the  Acts  6f  the  Apostles^  with  a 
short  abridgrfient,  extracted  from  MichjteKs, 
of  the  de^igh,  and  date,  'Siiid  cdntfehts,  of 
each  of  the  ^Epistles. 

It  is  hoped,  that  these  additions  may 
render  the  work  less  imperfect^  as  a  guide 
to  the  New  Testament. 
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The  biblical  student  is,  at  the  same  time, 
to  be  reminded,  that  he  can  expect  little  profit 
in  his  reading,  unless  the  various  texts, 
referred  to  in  the  course  of  these  Annota- 
tions, be  diligently  examined  and  com- 
pared. And  that  to  render  the  work  of 
any  essential  service,  the  principal  com- 
mentators, here  noticed,  should  also  be 
consulted. 

With  this  intent,  a  hst  is  subjoined ;  and 
as  they  are  few  in  number;  not  compara- 
tively of  high  price;  and  furnish  a  pleni- 
tude of  theological  criticism  of  the  best 
kind;  due  application  to  them  may  be 
confidently  recommended. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ripHE  Commentaries  on  the  New  Testament  are 
X  too  frequently  esteemed  perplexed  and  intricate. 
And  doubtless  the  variety  of  the  subjects  on  which 
they  treat,  with  the  length  and  minuteness  of  some  of 
their  disquisitions,  added  to  the  antiquated  style  and 
needless  display  of  learning  that  occasionally  prevail 
in  them,  render  the  observation  not  wholly  unfound* 
ed.  Much,  however,  of  this  appearance  of  difficulty 
may  be  removed,  if  some*  reasonable  preparation  be 
made,  and  previous  dihgence  exerted :  so  far,  at  least, 
as  to  consider  what  are  the  principal  objects  which 
they  investigate,  with  the  authors  to  whom  they  refer ; 
and  in  general,  to  bring  to  the  perusal  of  them  a 
TDoderate  portion  of  useful  knowledge  on  die  less 
jrecondite  parts  of  the  subject. 

The  objects,  to  which  the  Annotators  usually  direct 
their  attention,  may  be  comprised  under  these  three 
general  heads : 

I.  The  geography  and  history  of  the  Holy  Land, 
with  whatever  relates  to  the  law  of  Moses  and 

VOL.  I.  A 
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the  rites,  customs,  and  traditioiis,  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  ' 

IL  The  state  and  critical  exposition  of  the  text  of 
the  New  Testament. 

HI.  The  dispensation  of  Christ;  and  the  rites  which 
he  hath  established. 

Next  to  a  pious  and  well-disposed  mind,  and  a  heart 
devoted  to  God,  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that 
there  be  brought  to  these  inquiries  a  competent  skill 
in  the  Greek  language.  This  is  evidently  essential. 
Where  it  is  deficient,  the  first  necessary  step  will  be 
to  acquire  a  reasonable  facility  in  the  construction  ahd 
idioms  of  the  Gospels,  by  very  earnest  application. 
Those  of  higher  attainments  in  classical,  literature 
will  find,  that  a  proper  attention  paid  to  the  style  of 
the  Evangelists,  oon]|)aring  it  with  that  of  the  Septu* 
arint,  and  noting  the  hebraisms  and  other  peculiar- 
ities, will  form  a  valuable  preparation  to  their  futuie 
labours. 

Another  easy  and  useful  preparation  may  be,  to 
review  in  a  connected  order  the  historical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  references  from  the  Gospel 
to  the  whole  course  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  are 
so  frequent,  that  it  is  of  moment  to  have  the  material 
parts  of  this  history  fixed  distinctly  in  the  mind ; 
observing  the  chronology, .  and  noting  a  few  of  the 
most  important  events,  to  serve  as  land-marks  in  the 
long  course  of  4000  years. 

Of  this  whole  period  indeed,  as  more  than  1500 
jears  elapsed  before  the^Flood,  the  latter  half  con- 
tains  all  that  is  important.  This  space  of  time  may 
be  divided,  with  sufficient  propriety,  into  foifr  equsd 
parts,  whence  these  epochas  will  be  formed.  At  2000 
years  before  Christ,  the  birth,  and  call  of  Abraham 
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wbich  succeeded,  with  the  wigin  of  the  Jewisti 
people.  At  1500  B.  C.  the  departure  from  Egypt^ 
followed  by  the  delivery  of  the  Law  on  mount 
Sinai,  and  the  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan* 
At  1000  B.  C.  the  building  of  the  temple  at  Jerusa* 
lem,  connected  with  the  reigns  of  David  and 
Solomon,  and  the  subsequent  division  of  the  kingdom* 
And,  lastly,  the  return  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon 
imder  Zorobabel,  500  years  before  the  advent  of 
our  Lord.  In  the  space  of  about  a  century  after 
this  era  of  the  return  from  the  captivity,  the  history 
of  the  Jewish  nation  in  the  Old  Testament  is  closed. 

The  events  of  the  remaining  400  years,  except  for 
the  short  space  of  time  contained  in  the  books  of  the 
Maccabees,  would  have  been  left  to  the  uncertain 
notices  collected  from  the  heathen  writers,  had  not  a 
Jewish  author  of  distinguished  excellence  supplied 
the  defect.  This  author  is  Josephus.  He  wrote,  in 
twenty  books,  the  Jewish  Antiquities,  or  the  History^ 
of  the  Jewish  nation;  and,  in  a  separate  work,  the 
History  also  of  the  Jewish  war,  and  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem* 

He  was  eminently^'qualified  for  both  these  perform* 
ances*  Of  a  studious  and  philosophic  turn  of 
mind,  a  priest  himself,  and  attached  to  the  sect  of 
the  Pharisees  ;  he  was  intimately  conversant  with  ihe 
rites  of  the  Temple,  and  all  the  traditions  and  customs 
of.  his  nation.  Descended  also  by  the  maternal  line 
bom  the  Maccabean  princes,  and  bom  in  the  first 
yeac  of  Caligula,  or  three  or  four  years  after  the 
ascension  of  Christ,  at  a  period  when  the  events 
marked  in  -  chir  Sayiour's  prophecies  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  nation  were  approaching,  his  TVjk  and 
^A&lititt  gave  him  a  distihguished  part  in  them.  H^ 
had.  tfa&  chief  command  of  the  Jewish  forces  ia 
GalSee^  and  was  taken  prisoner,  after  an  obstinate 
defence,  in  the  fortress  of  Jotapata^  by  -  Vespasian. 
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Received  into  the  favour  of  Titus,  he  was  present 
vdth  him  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  an  eye-witness 
of  all  the  miseries  that  befel  that  unhappy,  people. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  city  he  retired  to 
Rome,  under  the  protection  of  the  Emperor  and  of 
Titus.  There  he  first  wrote  the  history  of  the  war, 
which  he  presented  to  these  princes  ;  and  Titus  himself 
subscribed,  his  name  to  the  work,  to  give  it  the 
fullest  authenticity  ;  and  ordered  it  (dTjjLtioucrfiVdai),  i. 
e.  either  to  be  read  in  public,  or  to  be  deposited  in 
a  public  library,  to  which  all  had  access. 

The  Jewish  Antiquities,  or  the  history  of  the 
nation,  was  a  later  production.  In  it  he  details,  in  a 
grave  and  majestic  style,  the  events  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  deduces  the 
history  from  the  period  in  which  they  conclude,  to 
'  within  four  years  of  the  dissolution  of  the  state  by  the 
Romans. 

The  obligations  which  the  Christian  world  owe  to 
the  writings  of  Josephus  are  v^ry  great.  They  are 
provided  in  them  with  an  ample  store  of  authentic 
information  relative  to  the  sacred  rites,  the  manners 
and  customs,  the  various  sects  and  parties,  the  whole 
government  and  oeconomy,  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

In  Josephus  they  have  also,  with  the  geography  of 
Palestine,  a  clear  view  and  full  recital  of  the  histo- 
rical events ;  the  reception  of,  and  submissbn  to, 
the  Macedonian  conqueror;  the  tyranny  of  the 
Syrian  princes  who  succeeded ;  and  the  successful 
efforts  and  emancipation  of  Judea  by  the  Macca- 
bean,  or,  as  often  styled,  the  Asmonean,  family. 

More  particularly  in  the  Gospd  era,  they  have 
the  reigns  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  of  the  numerous 
kings  and  tetrarchs  his  descendants,  distinctly  de- 
scribed :  whence  the  various  dates  and  public  occur- 
rences in  the  Evangelists,  which  must  have  otherwise 
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been  lost  in  obscurity,  recdve  in  great  measure  a( 
complete  elucidation.  ..    ■    .     \ 

Lastly,  and  above  all,  Josephus  seems  to  have1]te^  / 
raised  by  Providence  to  verify,  in  his  relation  of  ihe 
miseries  accompanying  the  siege  of  Jerusalem;  th^ 
prophecies  of  our  blessed  Lord  relating  to  that  dread- 
ful catastrophe. 

On  all  these  accounts,  Josephus  maiy  be  esteemed  ' 
the    most    valuable   commentator  on   the    Gospels. 
There  is  no  author  from  whom  they  are  so  frequently 
and  copiously  illustrated. 

As  knowledge  derived  from   the  original  authors  > 
is  so  much  superior  to  the  detached  fragments  neces- 
sarily given  in  occasional  quotations,  the  perusal  of 
that  part  of  his  history,  which  forms  the  connection  > 
between  the  events  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  ^ 
may  be  particularly  recommended.     It  is  comprised  ^ 
in  the  latter  part,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  twentieth  \ 
book,  of   the  Jewish  Antiquities.     This  portion  of 
Josephus  was  thought  so  estimable  by  Castellio,  that 
he  has  inserted  it  in  his  classical  Latin  version  of  the 


s 


Bible.  It  may  be  read,  to  save  time,  in  Castellio*s,  / 
or  any  other  good  translation  ;  but  its  use  is  perpetu-  ) 
ally  recurring  in  the  Gospels.  It  gives  •  a  general  ^^ 
insight  into  and  command  of  all  the  historical  events  (^ 
that  are  inserted  in  them ;  and  no  preparatory  study  ) 
will  be  found  more  instructive  or  important. 

A  fnodem  work  of  great  value  and  utility,  on  the 
same  subject,  will  occur  to  every  one's  recollection-^ ' '' 
Dean  ^rideaujc*^_CQnnection  between  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  or  ratherT>etween  the  sacred  and 
profane  history  of  that  period.  It  includes  a  very 
wide  range,  and  treats  of  almost  every  particular, 
relative  not  only  to  the  history  and  chronology,  but 
also  to  the  Jewish  literature,  as  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrases and  Talmudic  writings,  and  many  other  inci- 
dental topics.    This  ample  variety  of  matter  may 
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rend^  the  entire  perusal  of  it  not  so  expedient  at  the 
first  entrance  on  these  studies,  though  almost  essmtial 
in  the  prosecution  of  them.  The  three  last  books, 
i«  e.  part  ii.  b.  vii.  viii.  ix.  or  a  little  more,  as  boat 
the  year  Bef.  Chr.  63.  comprehending  aknost  the 
whole  of  what  is  contained  in  the  seven  concluding 
books  of  the  Jewish  Antiquities,  may  be  read  at  pre- 
sent with  great  advantage. 

Yet  some   more  regular  detail  of  these  several 
^  aibjects  will  greatly  laciUtate  the  reading    of  the 
^  Commentators.     Amongst  other  elementary  treatises^ 
I  therefore,  these  three  may  be  mentioned ;  containing, 
each  of  them,  a  clear  and  succinct  account  of  most  of 
the  introductory  subjects  connected  with  the  sacred 
writings,  viz.  Lamy's  *'  Apparatus  Biblicus,  or  Intro- 
duction to  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  "  Collyer*s  "  Sacred 
:  Interpreter ; "     and    **  The  New   Version   of   St. 
Matthew  by  Beausobre  and  L'Enfant,*'    with   the 
s  Introduction  that  precedes  it. 

Of  these,  perhaps,  for  they  are  all  good,  that  of 
Lamy,  who  was  a  French  critic  of  great  eminence, 
may  have  the  preference. 

After  some  one,  however,  of  the  above-mentioned 
works  has  been  attentively  perused,  and  not,  it  should 
seem,  before,  (the  attainment  of  distinct  and  well- 
'  defined  ideas  being  of  singular  consequence  in  the 
outset  of  any  science),  the  Commentators  themselves 
may  be  opened  with  reasonable  expectation  of  improve^ 
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SECT.      L 

I.  The  first  general  head,  under  which  the  objects, 
to  which  the  Annotators  direct  the  attention,  may  be 
ranked,  has  been  stated  to  be 

Tlie  geography  and  history  of  the  Holy  Landj 
with  whatever  relates  to  the  customs  and  tradiUofis 
of  the  Jewish  nation. 


THE  geography  of  Palestine  lies  in  a  narrow 
compass.  It  cotnprises  a  tract  of  country  of 
nearly  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  in  its  full  extent, 
from  the  river  of  Egypt  south  of  Gaza  to  the 
furthest  bounds  towards  Damascus ;  and  perhaps  of 
more  than  a  hundred  in  breadth,  including  Perea, 
from  the  Mediterranean  sea  eastward  to  the  desert 
Arabia. 

'  The  first  glance  on  the  map  will  show  Judea,  once 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  with  its  metropolis  Jerusalem,  to 
the  south.  In  the  centre,  Samaria,  the  former  inhe- 
ritance of  a  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  of  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim,  which  last  had  the  lead  in  Israel  from 
Joshua  to  iDavid  :  the  country  was  afterwards  repeo- 
pled  by  the  Cutheans,  2  Kings  xvii.  In  the  north, 
the  country  of  Galilee,  where  had  resided  the  tribes 
of  Issachar,  Asser,  Zabulon,  and  Naphthali,  Matt. 
iv.    15.   and    whose  inhabitants   necessarily  passed 
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through  Samaria  in  their  way  to  Jerusalem.     See 
note  on  John  iv.  4  and  9.  infra. 

Beyond  Jordan  eastward  is  Perea.  And  north  o£ 
Perea,  and  east  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  of  the 
sources  of  Jordan  extending  towards  Damascus,  lay- 
four  or  five  smaller  districts,  whose  bounds  are 
indistinct :  Iturea,.  Batanea,  Trachonitis,  Auranitis, 
and  Abilene.  See  note  on  Luke  iii.  i.  infra.  These 
countries  were  formerly  possessed  by  the  tribes  oF 
Reuben  and  Gad,  and  the  remaining  half-tribe  of ' 
Manasseh. 

The  face  of  the  whole  country  of  Palestine  is  re- 
presented as  rocky  and  mountainous ;  yet  uncommon- 
ly fruitful,  and  cultivated  by  the  Jews  with  extreme 
assiduity  and  success,  Some  plains  however  of  c<m- 
siderable  extent  intervene.  As,  i.  That  of  Jordan, 
named  the  Aulon,  or  the  Great  Plain,  by  Josephus. 
2.  That  of  Samaria,  or  of  Esdraelon,  extending  firom 
Scythopolis  on  the  east,  by  Jezreel  pr  Esdraelon,  to 
the  plain  of  Ptolemais  or  Acra  on  the  west :  this  plain, 
including  much  of  the  lower  Galilee  and  part  of  Sama- 
ria, is  also,  from  its  size,  named  the  Great  Plain  by 
Josephus.  3.  The  plain  of  Acra,  which  is  bounded 
by  mount  Carmel  on  the  south,  and  a  range  of  hills 
on  the  north;  and  is  joined  by  a  narrow  valley 
to  the  plain  of  Samaria.  4.  and  lastly.  The  plain 
of  Ramah,  or  of  Joppa:  a  level  country  of  great 
length  from  mount  Carmel  southward  along  the 
coast  of  the  IVIediterranean  sea. 

The  principal  cities  in  the  Holy  Land  were:  in 
Judea,  Jerusalem,  and  Jericho  famou3  for  its  palms. 
In  Samaria,  Neapolis  the  ancient  Sichem,  and 
Caesarea,  or  Strato*s  tower,  a  seaport  rebuilt  with 
great  magnificence  by  Herod.  In  Galilee,  Tiberias 
on  the  lake  of  that  name,  and  Caesarea  Philippi  or 
faneadis  at  the  springs  or  source  of  the  Jordan. 
'  J3ut  the  names  of  few  places  occur  in  the  Gospels, 
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Our  blessed  Lord  was  chiefly  conversant  on  the 
borders  of  the  sea  or  lake  of  Tiberias  ;  whence  he 
journeyed  thrice  in  the  year,  on  the  great  feasts, 
to  Jerusalem.  Capernaum  therefore,  supposed  after 
his  dereliction  of  Nazareth  to  have  become  his  own 
city,  or  place  of  abode.  Matt.  iv.  13.  Bethsaida, 
and  the  other  towns  near  the  lake,  with  Jerusalem 
and  its  adjoining  villages,  were  the  principal  scenes  of 
his  miracles  and  ministry.  And  though  he  published 
the  Gospel  throughout  all  Galilee,  even  to  the 
borders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Matt.  xv.  21.  and  through 
Judea,  John  iii.  22.  in  Perea  also,  and  Decapolis  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Jordan,  and  in  general  through- 
out the  Holy  Land;  yet,  exclusive  of  those  above 
alluded  to,  there  may  not  be  more  than  six  or  eight 
places  distinguished  in  the  Evangelists  by  his  pre- 
sence. 

Of  these  are  Bethabara  beyond  Jordan,  the  situa- 
tion uncertain,  probably  in  Perea ;  Jericho,  and 
Bethlehem,  when  an  infant,  in  Judea;  Sichar  or 
Sichem,  and  the  city  of  Ephraim,  John  xi.  54.  and  of 
Nain  in  Samaria ;  in  Galilee,  Cana,  and  Nazareth, 
and  Caesarea  Philippi. 

The  first  planting  of  Christianity  by  St.  Paulr 
amongst  the  Gendles,  as  recorded  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  will  furnish,  however,  a  larger  field  for 
geographical  inquiries. 

Two  authors  are  chiefly  applied  to  in  establishing 
the  topography  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  first  is 
Josephus.  The  other^  Eusebius,  in  a  tract  De  Locis 
Hebraicis,  as  translated  and  augmented  by  St.  Jerom^ 
Eusebius,  A.  D.  315.  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  was 
a  native  of  Palestine,  and  long  bishop  of  Casaarea 
in  that  country,  and  of  distinguished  learning  and 
talents.  St.  Jerom,  A.  D.  378.  whose  active  mind 
iand  uncommon  erudition  are  sufliciently  known, 
retired,  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  hi3 
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life)  to  a  monastery  at  Bethlehem,  near  Jerusalem. 
No  authority,  therefore,  seems  likely  to  be  so  sa- 
tisfactory as  that  of  an  account  furnished  by  these 
^ters.  The  humble  obscurity,  however,  of  many  of 
the  places  in  question,  and  the  distance  of  tliree  or 
four  hundred  years  from  the  events,  have  rendered 
some  of  their  descriptions  uncertain  and  inaccurate. 

To  ascertain  the  boundaries  of  the  adjoining 
coimtries,  the  ancient  classical  geographers,  Strabo, 
Mela,  and  Solinus,'  and  especially  Pliny  in  his 
Natural  History,  are  consulted. 

The  treatise  of  Strabo,  in  17  books,  a  Greek 
writer,  and  native  of  Cappadocia,  who  flourished  in 
the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  is  the  standard 
work  on  ancient  geography. 

Pomponius  Mela,  bom  in  Spain,  a  Latin  geogra- 
pher 01  merit  and  elegance,  wrote  "  Cosmographia," 
or,  "  De  Situ  Orbis,"  in  three  books,  in  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Claudius. 

The  Natural  History  of  the  elder  Pliny,  who 
flourished  A.  D.  70.  and  lost  his  life  in  exploring 
an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  is  an  inexhausdble  fund  of 
ancient  literature  in  all  the  branches  connected  with 
the  subject.  Not  only  in  geography,  but  in  the 
various  particulars  of  natural  history  respecting  the 
animals,  plants,  and  other  productions  of  Palestine,  the 
Commentators  frequently  borrow  their  illustrations 
from  his  writings. 

To  Pliny  is  joined  Theophrastus,  who  preceded 
him ;  a  Grecian  philosopher,  and  successor  of 
Aristotle,  Bef.  Chr.  280.  whose  book  of  plants  is  occa* 
sionally  cited. 

Some  gleanings  are  also  gained  in  these  points  from 
the  Jewish  Rabbins. 


'  Of  Solinus,  see  the  article  GrammarxakAi  at  the  end  of 
this  IntroduciioA. 
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The  descriptions  of  modern  travellers,  as  of  Sandys^ 
Maundrel,  Shaw,  and  some  of  later  date,  are  another 
very  amusing  and  instructive  source  of  information 
on  these  subjects.  Extracts  from  the  principal  of 
these  narratives  have  been  formed  into  a  very  judici- 
ous  collection  by  Mr,  Harmer.  Much  that  is  useful 
from  Maundrel  and  Shaw  will  also  be  found  in  the 
dissertations  prefixed  to  Macknight's  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels, 

All  that  relates  to  the  climate,  the  buildings,  cus- 
toiq;,  and  modes  of  life,  very  similar  to  the  ancient, 
the  soil,  the  productions,  and  general  state  of  the 
country,  is  given  by  these  writers  with  sufficient  ex- 
actness. But  the  modem  topography,  if  it  may  be 
so^  called,  of  the  Gospels,  including  many  or  the 
smaller  towns  mentioned  there ;  the  mountains  also 
•f  Christ's  temptation  and  transfiguration ;  and  the 
holy  places,  or  those  at  present  shown  as  the  scenes 
of  his  birth  and  sufferings ;  is  founded  on  a  very 
weak  and  obscure  tradition,  and  intitled,  to  no  ere* 
dence. 

The  geographical  treatise,  esteemed  the  guide  on 
that  subject,  is  Reland's  Palestine  (he  flourished  in 
Holland  at  the  beginning  of  this  century) ;  and  in 
natural  history,  ammals,  &c.  the  Hierozoicon  of  Bo« 
chart*;  a  work  of  distinguished  learning  and  high 
authority.  Lightfoot  also,  who  differs  in  opinion 
from  Reland,  has  bestowed  great  pains  in  discussing 
the  geography  of  the  Holy  Land. 
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Of  the  historical  events^  the  folUming  is  a  short 
and  imperfect  analysis. 


On  the  return  from  the  captivity,  A,  M.  3468. 
Bef.  Chr*  535.  the  nation  continued  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  kings  of  Persia,  for  the  space  of  two 
hundred  years,  till  the  dissolution  of  that  empire. 

In  the  former  part  of  this  period,  governors,  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  were  appointed  bv  the  Persian  court ; 
in  the  latter  part  of  it,  the  hign-priests  were  them- 
selves deputed  to  that  office. 

Zorobabel,  the  first  of  these  governors,  who  con- 
ducted the  people  from  Babylon,  rebuilt  the  Temple 
under  an  express  decree  from  Cyrus  the  Persian 
monarch.     It  was  finished,  after  some  delays,  A.  M. 

t489.  an  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  book  of 
Izra,  ch.  i.— vi.  At  this  period  flourished  Haggai  and 
Zechariah,  two  of  the  three  latest  prophets  who  wrote 
after  the  return  from  the  captivity.  See  their  prophe- 
cies in  the  Scripture,  and  Ezra  v.  i. 

The  book  of  Ezra  is  then  silent  on  the  events  of 
more  than  fifty  years  ;  when  it  relates  the  coming  of 
Ezra  himself  as  governor  from  Babylon,  in  the  reign 
of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  A.  M.  3547.  He  reform- 
ed many  abuses,  especially  in  intermarriages  with  the 
neighbouring  gentiles,  and  probably  held  the  govern- 
ment ten  or  twelve  years. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Nehemiah,  also  sent  from 
Babylon  by  Artaxerxes,  A.  M.  3559.  who  rebuilt 
the  walls  of  the  city,  and  exerted  himself  in  a  conti- 
nuance  of  a  similar  reform,  as  related  in  the  book  of 
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his  Batne^  to  A.  M.  S595.  At  which  time,  about 
400  years  before  Christ,  flourished  also  Malachi, 
the  last  of  the  prophets,  beiiig  contemporary  vrith 
Nehemiah,  and  adverting  to  the  same  erents ;  and  the 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  finally  closed..  As 
this  was  127  years  after  the  return  from  Babylon,' 
it  is  obvious  that  the  Nehemiah  mentioned  in  Ezra  to 
have  accompanied  Zorobabel  was  a  different  person; 
On  all  these  points,  Gray's  key  to  the  Old  Testament 
may  be  consulted  ;  a  work  oi  singular  accuracy  and 
utility,  and  indispensably  necessary  to  the  biblical 
student. 

During  this  whole  era,  the  Jews  experienced  much 
opposition  from  the  Samaritans,  who,  sprung  from 
the  idolatrous  nation  of  the  Cutheans,  yet  m  part 
conforming  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  2  Kings 
xvii.  6.  24.  27.  41.  had  been  desirous  of  sharing  m 
the  benefits  of  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  and  pf  admission 
to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  enmity  caused 
by  the  refusal  of  the  Jews  was  increased  by  the 
marriage  of  Manasseh,  the  brother  of  the  high-priest, 
to  the  daughter  of  Sanballat,  the  governor  of  Sama- 
ria.  For,  on  the  reform  introduced  by  Nehemiah, 
Manasseh  retreated  with  his  wife  to  Samaria:  and 
Sanballat  erected  a  temple  for  him  on  mount  Geri- 
zim,  which  became  an  asylum  for  the  irregular  and 
discontented  part  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  error  of  Josephus 
here  is  great,  when  he  apj>rehends  that  Sanballat 
survived  to  the  Macedonian  conquest.  The  truth  is, 
that  in  many  events  at  this  earlier  period  this  historian 
appears  to  have  followed  the  traditionary  accounts  of 
the  Jews,  with  which  he  nearly  coincides,  and  to 
have  been  led  by  them  into  many  mistakes  of  chro- 
nology. See  Prideaux,  p.  L  b.  v.  an,  458.  prope  fin. 
or  his  Index  ad  voc.  Sanballat. 

A.  M.  3612.  B.  C.  331.  Alexander  received  the 
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Jews  into  His  iavour,  and  offered  sacrifice  at  Jerusa- 
lenu  On  his  death,  arid  the  subsequent  partition  of 
the  empire  amongst  his  generals,  Seleucus,  and  his 
successors  the  Seleucidas,  ^tabl»hed  themselves  in 
Syria,  and  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt.  The  provinces 
of  Coelesyria  and  Palestine  fluctuated  betweai  these 
two  powers;  but  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  Polyb. 
b.  V.  leg.  72.  p.  893.  they  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  latter  kingdom. 

The  Macedonian  conquest  spread  the  Grecian 
language  throughout  these  regions.  In  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about  the  year  Bef.  Chr. 
254.  A.  M.  3749.  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  He- 
brew  Scriptures  into  Greek  was  made  by  the  Alex- 
andrine Jews  for  their  own  use.  Or,  if  the  seventy- 
two,  interpreters  were  employed  by  Ptolemy  to 
translate  the  Pentateuch,  doubtless  the  legend  of 
their  performing  the  work  in  separate  cells,  as 
related  by  Aristeas,  and  copied  by  Josephus,  is  an 
idle  fable. 

Ccelesyria  and  Palestine  continued  dependent  on 
the  Ptolemies,  till  they  were  wrested  from  them  by 
Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria.  This  and  other 
causes  produced  a  war,  in  which  his  son  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  conquered  Egypt.  He  then  turned  his 
fury  on  the  Jews,  who  had  made  rejoicings  on  a  false 
report  of  his  death,  A.  M^  3833.  B.  C.  1 70. ;  sacked 
and  plimdered  Jerusalem,  polluted  the  Temple,  and 
destroyed  forty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants,  1  Mace. 
1.20.  21.  2  Mace.  v.  11.  On  a.  second  invasion  of 
Egvpt,  he  was  commanded  to  desist  by  the  Romans; 
and  on  this  occasion  also  he  wreaked  his  vengeance 
on  the  Jews,  abolished  as  far  as  in  his  power  the 
worship  of  the  true  God,  and  consecrated  the  Temple 
to  the  Olympian  Jupiter.  .  1  Macc«  i.  44—64.  3 
Mace.  vi.  2. 

The  establishment  of  idolatrous-  warship  through^ 
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out  Judea  exdted  the  religious  zeal  of  Mattatbias,  %- 
priest  in  Modin,  of  the  line  or  course  of  Joarib,  1 
Chron.  xxiv.  7.  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8.  who  overthreur 
the  idolatrous  altar  at  Mctiin,  and  with  his  five  sons# 
John,  Simon,  Judas,  Eleazar,  and  Jonathan,  took 
refuge  in  the  strong  holds  or  fastnesses  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Here  they  were  joined  by  all  the  Jews  who 
were  attached  to  their  religion ;  and  by  degrees,  after 
severe  contests,  succeeded  in  finally  expelling  the 
Syrians  from  their  country.  - 

This  was  the  rise  of  the  Asmonean  family,  so  styled 
from  an  ancestor  of  the  name  of  Asmoneus ;  or,  of* 
the  Maccabees,  as  they  were  also  named  from  the 
first  letters,  it  is  said,  o(  the  Hebrew  words  that  com- 
posed the  motto  of  their  standard. 

Judas  Maccabeus,  who  in  the  following  year  suc- 
ceeded Mattathias,  and  who,  on  the  death  of  the  high* 
priest  Alcimus,  or  Jacim,  united  the  high-priesthpod 
with  the  command  of  the  state,  with  great  judgment 
and  prudence  formed  an  alli^mce  with  the  Romany 
and,  by  the  placing  of  the  rising  commonwealth 
under  their  protection,  gave  stability  to  his  new  go* 
vemment. 

B.  C.  161.  To  Judas  succeeded  his  brother  Jooaf 
than.  In  his  time,  Onias,  the  son  of  a  former  high- 
priest,  who  had  fled  into  Egypt  from  the  Syrians, 
built  a  temple  in  Egypt,  Bef.  Chr.  149.  similar  to 
that  at  Jerusalem,  under  the  auspices  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor. 

B.  C.  144.  Jonathan  was  succeeded  by  Simon. 

B.  C.  135.  On  the  death  of  Simon,  the  last  of  the 
brethren,  the  high-priesthood  devolved  on  his  son, 
John  Hyrcanus,  an  able  ruler;  who  subdued  the  Idu- 
means,  and,  inducing  them  to  conform  to  the  Jewish 
religion,  united  them  with  the  state.  He  took  posses^ 
son  of  Sichem,  and  destroyed  the  temple  on  mount 
Gerizim,  and  also  the  city  or  Samaria.   But  it  is  held 
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by  Prideaux,  that  the  sect  of  Samaritans,  bdng 
expelled  from  the  city  of  Samaria  by  Alexander,  on 
their  murder  of  his  governor  Andronii^us,  had  retired 
to  Sichem ;  and  that  a  Macedonian  colony  was  then 
in  Samaria.  P.  i.  b.  y«  ahn.  458.  Comp«  P.  ii.  b.  v. 
ann.  IdO. 

B.  C.  107.  Aristobulus,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Hyrcanus,  assumed  the  title  of  king. 

B.  C.  106.  After  him  reigiied  his  brother  Alexan* 
der  Janneus. 

B.  C.  79.  Alexandra,  the  widow  of  Janneus,  govern- 
ed till  her  death,  B.  C.  70. ;  when  in  the  year  63. 
Aristobulus  the  younger  son  having  gained  possession 
of  the  crown,  Pompey  besieged  and  took  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  restored  Hyrcanus  the  elder  brother,  but 
forbade  the  use  of  the  diadem,  and  msde  the  nation 
tributary  to  the  Romans. 

This  Hyrcanus,  who  reisned  twenty-six  years,  was 
the  last  of  the  Asmonean  ramily.  For  his  prime  mi- 
nister, an  Idumean  of  the  name  of  Antipater,  and  a 
man  of  uncommon  talents,  rendered  himself  so  neces- 
sary and  acceptable  to  the  Romans,  especially  to 
Juuus  Caesar,  that  he  prevailed  with  them  to  bestow 
the  government  of  Galilee  on  his  son  Herod  j  and 
Herod,  marrying  Mariamne  the  grand-daughter  of 
Hyrcanus,  at  length  by  much  violence,  and  by  the 
favour  of  Mark  Antony  the  triumvir,  took  possession 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judea. 

B.  C.  37.  Herod  the  Great,  thus  established  in 
Judea,  reigned  no  less  than  thirty-four  ye^rs.  He  died 
within  the  space  of  two  years  after  the  real  time  of 
the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  soon  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  eastern  Magi,  and  his  consequent 
slaughter  of  the  in£uits  at  Bethlehem.  It  may  be 
observed,  that  the  common  era  of  the  birth  of  Christ, 
commencing  probably  about  four  years  later  than  the 
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MtJ  date  of  his  birth,  occasions  some  appearance  of 
inaccuracy  at  this  period* 

Herod  had  many  ^ves,  and  a  numerous  race  of 
descendants.  He  n^iade  a  distribution  of  his  domi- 
niioQs  by  his  will ;  and  Augustus  Caesar  confirmed  the 
partition.  To  Archelaus,  and  Herod  Antipas,  his 
sons  by  Malthace,  a  Samaritan,  he  bequeathed-^o  the 
first,  the  kingdom  of  Judea,  and  to  Antipas  the  tetrar- 
chy  of  Galilee ;  whilst  Philip,  his  son  bv  Cleopatra, 
had  the  tetrarchy  of  Iturea  and  Tracbonids.  He 
had  given  a  place,  in  the  succession  to  the  kingdom,'to 
Herod  Philip,  his  son  by  Mariamne,  the  daughter  of 
Simon  the  high-priest ;  but  the  conspiracy  of  his  son 
Antipater  (whom  he  put  to  death)  having  been  en- 
tered into  by  that  Manamne,  he  left  Judea  to  Arche- 
laus,  and  Herod  Philip  appears  to  have  remained  in 
a  private  station. 

The  names  of  these  four  princes  appear  in  the 
Gospels. 

1.  That  of  Archelaus  occurs  at  an  early  period  j 
when  Jaaej)h  and  Mary  returned  from  Egypt,  Matt, 
ii.  22«  He  held  the  kingdom  about  ten  years;  when 
he  was  deposed  by  Augustus  for  his  tyranny  and 
rapaciousness,  and  banished  to  Vienne  in  Gaul* 
Jndea  was  from  that  time  for  the  most  part  governed 
by  a  procurator  from  Rome,  who  was  dependent  on 
the  governor  of  Syria,  to  which  province  Judea  wsto 
annexed. 

2.  Herod  Antipas  continued  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee 
till  the  time  of  the  ministry  and  passion  of  Jesus 
Christ.  He  is  the  Herod  mentioned  so  frequently 
in  the  Gospels,  sometimes  with  the  honorary  title  of 
the  kitig,  to  whom  Christ  was  sent  by  the  Roman 
governor  Pilate.  See  Matt.  xiv.  1,  8,  6.  Mark  vL 
14.  Luke  iii.  1,  19.  ix.  7,  9.  xxiii.  7 — 15.  Acts  iv. 
27.  He  was  at  length  banished,  with  his  wife  Hery- 
dias,  to  Lyons  in  Gaul.  Jos.  Ant.  xviiL  9. 
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3.  Philip,  the  tetrarch  of  Trachonitk,  is  daHy 
recorded  by  St.  Luke  iii.  1.  as  fixing  with  others  the 
aera  of  the  conunencement  of  the  Baptist's  and  Christ's 
mission. 

4.  Herod  Philip  had  by  his  wife  Herodias,  Jos. 
Ant.  xviii.  7.  a  daughter  named  Salom^;  and  Hero- 
dias,  being  taken  to  wife,  even  in  his  lifetime,  by 
H^od  Antipas  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  was  the  occa- 
sion of  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist,  as  related 
Matt.  xiv.  3 — 10.  Mark  vi.  16 — 29.  Luke  iii.  19. 
Salome  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  daughter  who 
danced  before  the  tetrarch. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  appears  also  Herod 
Agrippa,  a  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  brother 
to  the  Herodias  mentioned  above.  He  was  the  son 
of  Aristobulus,  and  the  grandson  of  Herod  and  Ma- 
riamne  the  Asmonean  princess,  the  grand-daughter  of 
Hyrc^nus*  The  emperor  Caius  Caligula  made  him 
tetrarch  of  Trachonitis  and  Abilene ;  and  Claudius, 
to  whom  he  had  been  attached  when  at  Rome,  on 
his  elevation  to  the  empire,  added  the  kingdom  of 
Judear  He  slew  James  the  apostle.  Acts  xii.  1,2.  and 
was  himself  smitten  of  God  at  Caesarea,  as  related 
Acts  xii.  20 — 28. 

On  his  death,  a  Roman  governor  was  again  appoint- 
ed in,  Judea ;  but  his  son,  Agrippa  the  second,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  tetrarchies  of  Trachonitis  and  Abilene. 
St.  Paul  pleaded  his  cause  before  this  Agrippa  and 
his  sister  Berenice,  with  Festus  the  Roman  governor 
at  Caesarea,  Acts  xxv.  xxvi.  whilst  prior  to  that  time, 
Acts  xxiv.  24.  he  had  reasoned  of  "  the  judgment  to 
*'  come,"  before  Felix  the  preceding  governor,  and 
his  wife  Drusilla,  who  was  also  a  sister  of  this  king 
Agrippa. 
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AORIPPAII.    BERENICE    DRUSILLA. 


The  writers  chiefly  referred  to  by  the  commenta- 
tors on  the  former  part  of  this  aera,  relative  to  the 
affairs  of  Persia,  are  the  standard  Greek  historians, 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon,  with  Plutarch 
in  the  lives  of  Themistocles,  Cimon,  Alexander,  and 
Artaxerxes ;  the  remains  also  of  Ctesias,  and  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus. 

.  Ctesias  was  a  Greek  of  the  isle  of  Cnidos,  and 
physician  to  the  Persian  monarch,  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon.  He  wrote  an  history  of  the  eastern  empires 
of  the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  and  Persians,  to  the 
year  Bef.  Chr.  S98,  in  which  he  lived.  His  oppor- 
tunities of  information  from  the  records  of  Persia 
induced  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Trogus  Pompeius,  of 
whom  Justin  is  an  abridgment,  to  tsuke  their  accounts 
of  Persia  from  his  works.  But  he  is  regarded  by  the 
ancients,  as  Aristotle,  Hist.  Animal,  lib.  viii.  c.  28.  and 
Plutarch  in  Vit.  Artaxerxis,  as  a  fabulous  writer. 
See  Prideaux,  part  i.  b.  7.  ann.  399. 

Diodorus  Siculus  flourished  about  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar.  He  wrote  in  Greek  an  universal  history  in 
forty  booksy  fifteen  of  which  are  now  extant,  vnth 
fragments  and  extracts  from  some  of  th^  rest.    The 
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books  which  remain  are  in  high  estimatioa;  thej 
deduce  the  history  to  A,  Rom.  452.  B.  C.  301. 

In  the  Macedonian  conquest,  the  several  authors 
of  the  Life  of  Alexander,  as  Plutarch,  Q.  Curtius^and 
especially  Arrian,  are  consulted, 

Arrian  was  of  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia,  and  wrote 
in  Greek  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Antoninus.  His 
History  of  Alexander,  in  seven  books,  is  highly  valued. 
Photius  has  also  given  an  abridgment  of  his  ICstorj 
of  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great.  And  much 
of  the  affairs  of  the  successors,  as  of  the  Ptolemies^ 
are  related  by  Polybius. 

When  the  History  descends  to  the  time  of  the 
Asmonean  princes,  it  is  contracted  into  narrowor 
•  limits ;  and  Josephus,  with  the  books  of  the  Macca- 
bees, are  the  chief  supports  of  it.  But  from  the 
period  in  which  the  Romans  took  part  in  the  affairs  of 
Palestine,  or  from  Pompey  the  Great  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  including  the  Gospel  sera,  all  the 
Roman  historians,  asTacitus,  and  Suetonius,  jvith  Dion 
Cas^us  and  Plutarch  in  the  Lives  of  Pompey,  J. 
Caesar,  and  M.  Antonius,  are  applied  to. 

Dion  Cassius  was  a  Greek  writer,  who  flourished 
in  the  third  century.  What  remains  at  present  of  his 
Roman  history  extends  from  the  expedition  of  Lucul- 
lus,  A.  U.  C.  684.  B.  C.  70.  to  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  A,  D.  41. 

The  traditions  and  customs  of  the  Jewish  nation 
are  chiefly  drawn  from  Philo  and  Josephus,  and  froia 
the  abundant  supply  afforded  by  their  own  authors. 

What  may  relate  to  the  service,  in  the  Temple,  and 
other  customs  of  that  nation,  are  noticed  as  they 
occur,  at  the  different  texts  in  the  following  anno- 
tations: but  a  short  account  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  Jewish  writings  may  be  here  given. 

It  is  to  be  previously  observed,  that  the  Chaldee, 
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incliiding  the  Syriac,  lan^2ftge  consists  of  three  di& 
ferent  dmlects.  The  iirat,  and  most  perfect,  is  that 
which  was  •  spdken  at  Babylon,  the  metropolis  of  the 
Assyrian  empire  •  An  example  of  this,  in  its  greatest 
purity,  is  :in  the  books  of  Daniel  and  £znu-*^The 
secoi^  dialect  is  the  Synac,  or  that  spoken  at  Antkxh 
and  Coiqmagene,  and  the  rest  of  Syria ;  properly  the 
Syriac  language,  and  written  in  the  Syriac  character 
or  form  or  letters.— The  third  is  the  Jerusalem  dialect, 
which  in  its  best  state  contalined  a  mixture  of  Hebrew 
words,  was  thai  Chaldee  usually  spoken  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles^  and  is  written  in  the  Hebrew  character,' 
or  fonn  of  letters. 

The  Rabbinical  Hd)rew  has  its  basis* in  the' Hebrew 
greatly  mixed  with  the  Chaldee ;  and  by  the  Rabbis 
writing  in  it  on  various  subjects  in  different  ^iences, 
with  words  from  the  Latin,  Greek,  Arabian,  and 
Persian,  it  is  become  a  copious  langimge.  Simon« 
Cr.Hist*0-T.  b.iii.  c.7. 

The  most  ancient  of  the  Jewish  writings  are  the 
Chaldee  paraphrases,  or  Targums,  as  they  are  called^ 
i^  e»  expodt^ns  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  the 
prerailing  opSnion,  diough  strongly  contested  by  scxme 
critics,  that  the  Hebrew  became  in  a  good  measuile 
estranged  to  the  cotmnoo  people  at  the  Babylofldsh 
captivity ;  and  that  on  the  return,  as  spears  Neh. 
viiL  7,  8.  when  the  law  was  read  in  the  synagogues, 
the  interpreter  explained  it  in  the  Chaldee  languago; 
This  usage,  in  process  of  time,  gave  riise  to  many 
expositions  or  targums  in  tfafe  CHialdee  on  varkras 
parts  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures;  some  perhaps  being  . 
intended  for  private  use. 

Of  ttiese  the  only  valuable  ones  are  that  of  Oidcelos 
0B  the  P&ntateuch,  or  fiveibooks  of  Iffoses  i  aind  of 
Jonathan  oil  the  Prophets  All  the  Jews  attest,  that 
the  authors  flourished  about  dbe  time  of  Christ :  and 
ihe  purity  e£  ifaebr  language  in  good  measure  proves 
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their  andqmty ;  that  of  Onkelos  nearly  apjuroaching' 
to  the  Chaldee  of  the  book  of  Daniel;  Jonathan 
ben-Uzziel  was  the  most  eminent  scholar  of  Hillel  of 
Babylon.  His  language  is  in  some  degree  mixed 
with  the  Hd>rew,  &c.  but  is  much  nearer  the  tnie 
Babylonian  Chaldee  than  that  of  the  later  Targums. 
The  paraphrase  of  Onkelos  is  plain  and  shnple,  and. 
Terse  for  verse,  accords  with  the  Hebrews  .that  of 
Jonathan  is  more  diffuse. 

Their  chief  value  with  respect  to  the  Gospels  is, 
that,  being  written  in  the  vernacular  language  of  the 
time  of  Christ,  they  explain  many  idioms,  phrases, 
and  forms  of  speech  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  also, 
that  they  occasionally  show  that  the  Jews  applied 
those  texts  in  their  scr^tures  to  the  Messiah ;  which 
the  late^  Rabbis  wish  to  evade,  and  interpret  of  other 
events  and  transactions.  Of  which  see  the  instances 
inPrideaux, 

It  may  be  observed,  that  on  the  return  from  the 
captivity,  the  most  wealthy  and  considerable  of  the 
Jews  remained  at  Babylon ;  and  that  the  school  and 
doctors  there  were  in  high  estimation.  ^Thus  Hillei 
came  from  Babylon,  who  was  esteemea  superior  to 
the  Jerusalem  doctors,  and  was.  elected  the  head  of 
thdr  school,  where  he  presided  for  many  years  with 
uncommon  distinction. 

,  The  other  Targums,  as  some  on  the  Hagiographa, 
and  that  on  the  Law,  termed  the  Jerusalem  Targum, 
are  greatly  inferior,  and  of  a  much  later  sera.  Prid. 
Con.  part  ii.  b.  viii.  ann.  S?.  Calmet,  Diet,  voc, 
Targum.  Comp.  Simon.  Cr.  Hist.  O.  T.  b.  ii.  c.  18. 

The  Talmuds  (for  there  are  two,  the  Jerusalem  and 
the  Babylonian  Talmud)  are  later  works.  They  con- 
sist cf  the  same  text,  or  Mishna,  apd  a  separate  com-i 
ment  in  each,  named  Gemara*  The  Mishna,  i.e« 
the  second. law,  is  a  collection  of  traditionary  expo, 
citiond  of  the  law,  comm^cing  from  the  time^  of 
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Eszra^  and  the  great  synagogue,  or  from  Simeon  the 
just,  with  perpetual  additions  by  the  Tannaim  or 
Mishnical  doctors :  until  at  length  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Antoninus  Kus,  or  towards  the  end  of  the 
second  century  after  Christ,  R.  Judah  the  holy,  pre- 
sident of  the  distinguished  school  at  Tiberias  in  Gali- 
lee, committed  them  to  writing,  and  formed  them 
into  a  book.  These  traditions,  or  the  Mishna,  are 
reverenced  by  the  Jews  in  an  equal  or  superior  degree 
to  the  Law :  as  they  pretend  that  they  were  given 
by  God  to  Moses,  and  delivered  orally  down  by  the 
ancient  prophets  to  the  doctors  above-mentioned.  It 
consists  of  six  parts:  The  Ist;-  on  the  fruits  of  the 
earth— 2.  on  feasts — S.  on  causes  relating  to  matri- 
mony—4.  on  losses,  i.  e.  on  the  regulation  of  pro- 
pertv ;  and  on  idolatrous  worship— 5.  on  vows  and 
sacrifices— -6.  on  purifications. 

Upon  the  Mishna  thus  formed,  the  Rabbis  of  Judea 
and  Babylon  employed  themselves  in  writing  visionary 
comments.  These  commients  they  termed  the  Gemara, 
L  e.  the  completion,  or  perfection. 

The  Mishna,  with  the  Jewish  Gemara,  composes 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  which  was  first  published 
about  SOO  years  after  Christ.  It  is  included  in  one 
folio  volume,  and  is  held  by  the  Jews  to  be  defective 
and  obscure.  R.  Asa,  therefore,  and  the  doctors  of 
the  school  of  Sora  near  Babylon,  undertook  a  more 
complete  comment  or  Gemara  on  the  Mishna,  which 
did  not  appear  till  the  sixth  or  perhaps  the  seventh 
century  sifter  Chnst.  It  consists  of  the  expositions  of 
a  great  variety  of  Rabbis,  and  is  comprised  in  no  less 
than  twelve  folio  volumes.  This  Babylonian  Talmud 
is  highly  valued  by  the  Jews.  The  whole  of  their 
religion  seems  centred  in  it.  The  Getoara  of  it  is 
written  in  the  Babylonian  Chaldee,  in  a  very  corrupt 
state.  (Prideaux.)  The  Jerusalem  Gemara  is  in  Chal- 
dee :    the  Mishna,  says  Simon,  in  the   rabbinical 
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Hebrew :  whilst  Prideau^  holds  that  it  is  also  in  the 
Jerusalem  dialect  of  the  Chaldee*  .A|^[>arently,  the 
difference  was  not  then  great  between  the  two  lan^ 
guages.  See  Prid.  Con.  part  i.  b.  v.  amu  446.  Calmet 
Diet.  voc.  Misn^.  Talmud.  Simon  Cr.  Hist.  O.  T* 
b.  ii.  c.  18.  b.  iii.  c.  7»  Buxtorf.  Lex.  Rabbin.  p» 
3610.     Basnage  Hist.  Jews,  b.  iii,  c.  5,  6. 

Exclusive  of  the  Talmuds,  the  Jews  have  also  various 
treatises,  which  they  pretend  are  ancient :  some  oa 
the  Jewish  Cabbala;  of  \i^ch  a  full  account  vaaj 
be  found  in  Basnage,  b.  iii.  c.  11.  See  also  note  oa 
Matt.  XV.  2.  infra.  They  are  chiefly  allc^rical  ex« 
planations  of  the  scripture,  termed  Midraschim ;  but 
they  are  written  in  a  barbarous  Chaldee  (Simon,)  and 
not  esteemed ;  nor  have  they  the  antiquity  that  the 
Jews  woufd  attribute  to  them.    (Calmet.) 

The  most  valuable  commentators  and  writers  dxm 
all  so  late  as  the  twelfth  century.  These  are,  Maimo- 
nides,  a  judicious  author,  who  has  given  a  good 
abridgment  of  the  Talmud,  and  other  valuable  w^orks} 
Abenezra,  praised  by  Simon,  the  Rabbis  Joseph  and 
David  Kimchi^  Solomon  Jarchi,  and  some  others, 
Also  Dom.  Isaac  Abravanel  or  Aharbanel  of  Lisbon, 
who  wrote  A.  D.  1500,  much  approved  by  Simon. 
See  Calmet  Diet.  voc.  Rabbins;  and  fiiblioth^tte 
Sacree  prefixed  to  his  Diet.  p.  Ixviii.  edit.  Genev. 
Basnage  Hist.  Jews,  b.  iii.  c.  29,  and  Simon  Cr. 
Hist.  O.  T.  b.  iii.  c.  5,  6.  who  speaks  of  the  raUii* 
nical  Hebrew  as  admitting  of  much  streng^  and 
elegance  of  diction.  Thus  he  says  that  we  may 
compare  the  style  of  Maimonides  to  that  of  Cicero, 
of  Abravanel  to  Q.  Curtius,  and  of  Abenezra  to  that 
of  Sallust. 

Lastly,  the  Jewish  historians  are  nearly  of  this,  or 
lome  01  them  even  of  a  later  aera. 

The  most  noted  is  Joseph  Ben^  Oorion,  whom 
fhe  ^ews  prefer  to  the  Greek  Josephus ;  but  the  book 
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is  full  of  Apocryphal  febles  from  the  Talmud ;  and 
of  modem  names,  as  of  Loqibardy,  France,  England, 
&c.  It  is  first  quoted  by  Sol!  Jarchi,  >vho  vnrote 
A.D.  1140. 

The  other  Chronicles  are  these  four :  Seder  Olam 
Rabbah,  A.  D.  832 ;  Teshuvoth  R.  Sh.  Gaon,  about 
A.D.  980;  Seder  Olam  Zeutah,  A.  D.  1123;  and 
Sepher  Kabbalah  R.  Abn  Lev.  Ben.  Dior.  A.  D.  1 160* 

To  these  are  to. be  added  three  modem  histories : 
Sepher  Juchasin,  or,  the  Book  of  Genealogies ;  a 
much  larger  work  than  the  preceding ;  published 
A.  D«  1580:  Sbalsheleth  Haccabalah,  i,  e.  the  Chain 
of  Tradition  ;  Veniq?,  A.  D,  1587. 

Zemach  David ;  or  the  Branch  of  David ;  writ- 
ten by  R.  David  Ganz;  and  published  at  Prague 

ArD.  1592. 

See  the  preface  to  the  second  part  of  Prideaux  Coiu 
Also  the  Biblioth^que  Sacree  of  Calmet,  ubi  supra. 

In  general,  the  intention  of  these  short  notices  ig 
onhr,  that  a  judgment  may  in  some  degree  be  formed^ 
at  least,  of  the  acra  when  the  principal  Hebrew 
writings  appeared ;  and  thence  of  the  weight  they 
may  on  diat  account  respectively  have  in  explaining 
the  customs  and  rites  of  the  Jews.  Whoever  v 
inclined  to  pursue  the  subject,  will  find  much  that 
is  valuable  in  Simon's  Critical  History  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  in  Buxtorf  s  Lexicon  Rabbinicunu 
The  Prolegomena  to  Walton's  Polyglott  will  give  a 
full  view  of  all  the  oriental  languages.  It  is  esteemed, 
perhaps,  the  most  judicious  treatise  extant  in  that 
branch  of  literature. 
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SECT.   11. 


The  second  general  head,  to  i^hich  the  annotators 
on  the  Gospels  are  found  to  direct  their  attention,  is 

n.  The  state  and  critical  eofOsiUM  qf  ike  tej:t  (f  tf^ 
New  Testament. 


XHE  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  by 
.Michaelis,  late  professor  at  Gottingen,  as  translated 
by  Mr.  Marsh,  and  illustrated  in  his  notes  by  very 
accurate  disquisitions,  is  the  standard  work,  compre- 
hending all  that  is  important  on  the  subject. 

Michaelis  first  establishes  the  authenticity  of  the 
Kew  Testament. 

He  then  treats  of  its  style  or  language.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  may  give  a  specimen  or  his  criticism, 
that  may  be  of  real  service  to  the  student : 

**  Every  man  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language 
must  immediately  perceive,  that  the  style  of  the  New 
Testament  is  widely  diflferent  from  that  of  the  Classic 
Authors. 

"  The  New  Testament  was  written  in  a  language 

.  at  that  time  customary  among  the  Jews,  which  mar 

be  named  the  Hebraic  Greek;  the  first  traces  of  whicn 

we  find  in  the  translation  of  the  Seventy,  (or  the  Sep^ 

tuagint,)  which  might  be  more  properly  called  the 
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Alexandrine  version.  We  find  this  character  in  all 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  in  a  greater  or  Ies8 
degree;  but  we  must  not  therefore  conclude  that 
they  possess  an  uniformity  of  style.  The  harshest 
Hebraisms,  which  extend  even  to  grammatical  errors 
in  the  government  of  cases,  are  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  the  book  of  Revelation ;  but  they  are  ac- 
com^^jiied  with  tokens  of  genius  and  poeticd  enthu- 
siasm, of  which  every  reader  must  be  sensible  who 
has  taste  and  feeling :  there  is  no  translation  of  it 
which  is  not  read  with  pleasure,  even  in  the  days  of 
childhood ;  and  the  very  faults  of  grammar  are  so 
happily^  placed,  as  to  produce  an  agreeable  effect, 
7^he  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St*  Mark  have  strong 
marks  of  this  Hebraic  style ;  the  former  has  harsher 
Hebraisms  than  the  latter,  the  fault  of  which  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  Greek  translator ',  who  has  macle 
too  Uteral  a  version,  as  at  ch.  xxviii.  1.;  and  yet 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  is  written  in  worse  language, 
and  in  a  manner  that  is  less  agreeable.  The  Epistles 
of  St.  lames  and  St.  Jude  are  somewhat  better ;  but 
even  these  are  full  of  Hebraisms,  and  betray  in  other 
respects  a  certain  Hebrew  tone.  St.  Luke  has  in 
several  passages  written  pure  and  classic  Greek,  of 
which  the  four,  first  vetses  of  his  Gospel  may  be 
given  as  an /instance:  in  the  sequel,  where  he  de- 
scribes the  actions  of  Christ,  he  has  very  harsh  He- 
braisms ; '  yet  the  style  is  more  agreeable  than  that  of 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  In  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  he  is  not  free  from  Hebraisms,  which  he 
seems  to  have  never  studiously  avoided;  but  his 
periods  are  more  classically  turned,  and  sometimes 
possess  beauty  devoid  of  art.  St.  John  has  numerous^ 
though  not  uncouth,  Hebraisms,  both  in  his  Gospel 
and  Epistles ;  but  he  has  written  in  a  smooth  and 
flowing  language,  and  surpasses  all  the  Jewish -writers 

■  Thai  St.  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew  is  not  the  receircd 
opinion. 
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in  the  excellence  of  narrative.  St  Paul^  ^gain,  is 
entirely  different  from  them  all :  his  style  is  indeed 
neglected,  and  full  of  Hebraisms ;  but  he  has  avoided 
the  concise  and  verse-like  construction  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  and  has  upon 'the  ^vhole  a  considerable 
diaxe  of  the  roundness  of  Grecian  composition.  It 
is  evident  that  he  was  as  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  manner  of  expression  as  with  the  Hebrew, 
and  he  has  Introduced  them  alternately,  as  either 
the  one  or  the  other  suggested  itself  at  first,  or  was 
the  best  approved/'  ^flchaelis,  v.  i.  c.  iv.  sect.  3. 
p.  111. 

After  considering  the  quotations  from  the  Jewish 
scriptures,  M.  Michaelis  enters  on  a  critical  eirquirv 
on  the  various  readings  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
occupies  the  whole  remainder  of  the  work. 

The  Autographa,  or  original  manuscripts  of  the 
New  Testament,  written  by  the  Apostles,  or  their 
amanuenses,  see  Rom.  xvi.  22.  Gal.  vi.  11.  &c.  were 
early  lost,  or  certainly  do  not  exist  at  present. 
.  The  idea  of  Michaelis  is,  that  each  Christian  com-* 
munity,  as  that  of  Rx)me  w  Ephesus,  then  consisdng 
of  many  small  and  separate  societies,  the  several  books 
of  the  New  Testament  cirqulated  among  the  Chris- 
tians in  numerous  co[5ies.  Thus  the  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  was  not  the  property  of  any  particular 
society,  but  belonged  to  the  communities  throughout 
all  Achaia.  Each  society,  and  probably  many  private 
persons,  copied  the  original  Epistle  in  their  turn :  and 
there  being  then  no  public  archive  in  which  to  de- 
posit it ;  ^o  solicitude,  or  dispute,  having  arisen  about 
various  readings  ;  and  the  original  copy  being  ^read 
»id  perpetuated  like  the  edition  of  a  book  by  various 
transcripts,  it  became  itself  ea^ly  forgotten  or  lost. 

The  late  or  early  loss  of  the  Antograpba  has  no 
influence  on  the  grounds  of  oiur  faith  ;  for  the  credi- 
fciUty  of  a  book,  which,  during  the  life  of  xfys  author, 
has  been  made  known  to  the  world,  depends  noi..qR 
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die  preservation  of  the  author^s  manuscript:  and 
during  the  lives  of  the  Apostles,  each  book  of  the 
New  Testament  was  circulated  throughout  the 
Christian  world  in  numberless  copies,  though  they 
were  not  collected  during  that  period  into  a  single 
volume. 

Various  readings  afterwards  arose,  from  the  care- 
lessness or  the  mistakes  of  the  transcribers,  or  from 
the  weak  or  damaged  state  of  the  ancient  manu- 
scripts copied  by  them ;  also  from  critical  conjecture, 
or  intended  improvements  of  the  original  text ;  and ' 
even  from  wilful  corruptions,  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
a  party. 

It  is  a  very  ungrounded  fear,  that  the  number  of 
various  readings  of  the  New  Testament  may  diminish 
the  certainty  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  proba- 
bility of  restoring  the  genuine  text  of  any  author  in- 
creases with  the  increase  of  the  copies ;  and  the  most 
inaccurate  and  mutilated  editions  of  ancient  writers 
are  precisely  those,  where  the  fewest  manuscripts 
remain.  Above  all,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  various 
readings  show,  that  there  could  have  been  no  collu- 
sion ;  but  that  the  MSS.  were  written  independendy 
of  each  other,  by  persons  separated  by  distance  of 
tiiiiie,  remoteness  of  place,  and  diversity  of  opinions. 
This  extensive  independency  of  the  MSS.  on  each 
other  is  the  effectual  check  of  wilful  alteration; 
i;^hich  must  have  ever  been  immediately  corrected  by 
Vhe  agreement  of  copies  from  various  and  distant 
regions  out  of  the  reach  of  the  interpolator. 

The  various  readings  that  affect  doctrines,  and 
require  caution,  are  extremely  few,  and  easily  distin- 
guished  by  critical  rules ;  and  where  they  do  aflfect  a 
doctrine,  other  passages  confirm  aftd  establish  it.  As 
in  the  case  of  i  John,  v.  7.  where,  in  the  principal 
passages,  John  i.  l.  and  Rom;  ix.  5.  not  a  single  vari- 
ow  reading  is  discovered. 
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In  general,  the  few  readings  that  do  alter  the  sense 
have  no  connexion  with  articles  of  iaith.  But,  beyond 
comparison,  the  greatest  number  make  no  alteration  ii% 
the  sense  :  but  are  such  as  xdy{o  for  xai  iyw  iXarrcos^ 
for  eTiatr^rwVy  &c.  see  Kuster  m  his  Preface  to  MilL 
N.  T.  and  are  of  small  or  no  importance,  yet  have 
sometimes  their  critical  use. 

The  causes  of  the  various  readings  need  not  be 
investigated  with  much  exactness.  Two  or  three  of 
the  most  noted  only  may  be  mentioned. 

One  is  the  o/toioraXeoToy :  when  a  word  after  a  short 
interval  occurs  a  second  time  in  a  passage.  Here  the 
transcriber,  having  written  the  word,  is  apt,  on  looking 
again  on  the  book,  to  catch  the  word  in  its  second 
position  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  and  to  omit  the 
words  between.  Thus,  Matt.  xi.  18, 19.  jttijTg  xiv«i^— 
xai  TTivoiv.  A  MS.  No.  59.  Wetstein,  omits  all  the 
words  between  the  first  and  second  nivtov. 

Another  cause  is  the  Itacism,  which  consists  in  pro- 
nouncing the  7}  like  i ;  the  modem  Greeks  give  them 
both  the  sound  of  the  Italian  i,  or  the  English  e. 
Hence  siy  tj,  i,  ai,  e,  &c.  are  often  confounded  for 
each  other.  This  prevailed  much  in  Egypt,  and  hence 
is  frequently  seen  to  take  place  in  the  Alexandrine 
MS.  Hence  also  Xpitrrog  and  Xpri<rrog  have  been 
confounded  $  and  Suetonius  Claud,  c.  25.  has  written, 
*Judasos  impulsore  Chresto  assiduc  tumultuantes, 
Roma  expulit.* 

A  third  and  principal  cause  of  variation  in  the  read- 
ings  is,  that  the  ancient  MSS.  were  all  written  in 
capital  letters  without  any  space  between  words,  or 
even  sentences.  Hence  syllables  are  frequently  omit- 
ted or  repeated.  Thus  John  v.  22.  has  6  7rar7}p  xptvu 
ooSeva,  axxa— -;  but  the  text  is  quoted  by  Cyprian,  as 
oJ^cv  aXXo,  which  gives  a  diflferent  sense.  This  mistake 
is  obvious,  for  the  ancient  MSS.  had  OTJENAAAAA 
in  one  continued  series.    So  of  repetitions,  in  many 
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cases  it  is  almost  impos^le  ta  decide.  The  common 
text  of  Luke  vii.  21.  is  iyotfia-oLrn  to  0X«rfiy>  yet 
twenty-two  MSS.  in  Wetstein  have  s^fapia-aro  ^Tisireiy^ 
In  the  ancient  manner  of  writing,  these  two  readings 
were,  EXAPlXATOTOBAEnEIN  and  EXAPISA- 
TOBAEUEINy  and  very  eaaly  mistaken. 

The  three  sources  whence  the  true  and  genuine 
readings  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  are  drawn, 
are,  either  the  ancient  Greek  MSS.  now  remaining, 
the  ancient  Versions,  or  quotations  from  the  New 
Testament  in  the  works  of  the  Fathers  or  ecclesias- 
tical writers. 


Of  the  Manuscripts. 

h  The  MSS.  of  the  ancients  were  either  written  on  a 
roll,  and  named  Libri — this  was  the  usual  form;  or 
on  leaves,  chiefly  of  parchment,  like  the  modem 
books,  with  a  back  or  sides  of  boards,  and  hence 
named  Codices,  from  dodea:  the  stump  or  body  of  a 
tree.  The  Codices  are  mentioned  by  Cicero ;  and 
in  time  so  much  prevailed  over  the  Libri,  that  Mont- 
feucon  acquaints  us%at  he  had  only  seen  two  Greek 
MSS.  of  the  roll  form.  See  Chambers's  Diet.  art. 
Book. 

The  most  ancient  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament 
now  remaining,  are  Codices  of  parchment,  with  ca- 
pital or  uncial  letters  in  a  contmued  series  without 
any  division  of  words,  and  are  very  few  in  number. 
Wetstein  Proleg.  p.  1.  No  MS.  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment now  extant,  says  Michaelis,  is  higher  than  the 
sixth  century,  i.  e.  the  century  commencing  A.  D^ 
500.  But  the  ascertaining  the  date  of  these  ancient 
MSS.  within  an  hundred  or  even  two  hundred  years, 
is  matter  of  very  nice  and  difficult  criticism. 
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The  MSS.  usually  cQatain  only  a  part  of  the  Mew 
Testament.  The  greater  number  consist  of  the  four 
Gospels,  some  of  the  Epistles,  or  of  those  and  the 
Revekitions^y  and  a  very  few  of  the  Revelations  alone. 
Thus  Mill  may  have  given  the  collations  of  about 
ninety  MSS.  yet  the  agreement  of  twenty  or  thirty 
will  constitute  a  majority  in  favour  of  any, reading^  in 
the  Gospels ;  of  twelve  or  fifteen,  will  have  that  effect 
in  the  Epistles ;  and  in  the^  Revelations,  the  agreement 
of  a  very  trifling  number  will  be  perfect  unanimity. 
Bengel.  Intr.  in  Crisin,  sect.  viii.  Michaelis  P.  1.  ch.  vL 
§•  xiii.,9.  Vol.  l.p.  336. 

The  Vatican  and  Alexandrine  MSS#  are  the  two 
noblest  remains  of  antiquity,  and  contest  the  palm 
of  priority  in  age  and  estimation.  As  there  are  no 
subscriptions  at  the  end  of  MSS.  that  lead  to  a  date 
till  the  ninth  century,  the  age  of  those  prior  to  that 
wa  can  only  be  determined  by  critical  remarks. 
One  of  the  most  usual  is  the  Canons  of  Eusebius,  who 
formed  ten  Canons  to  point  out  the  parallel  passages 
in  the  Evangelists  respectively,  and  divided  the 
Gospels  into  portions  of  no  great  length  to  refer  to 
for  that  pm'pose.  More  properly,  he  adapted  them 
to  the  portions  or  divi^ons  already  made  in  the 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels  by  Aiftnonius ;  and  hence 
they  are  occasionally  named  the  Ammonian  Sections. 
They  may  be  seen  in  R.  Stephens's  third  edition  of 
the  New  Testament,  foK  A.  D.  1 550.  These  divisions 
for  reference  to  bis  Canons  are  found  in  the  Alex- 
andrine and  in  most  other  MSS.  They  are  wanting 
m  the  Codex  Vadcanus. 

Both  the  MSS.  now  con^dered,  contained,  in  their 
perfect  state,  the  whole  Greek  Bible,  includng  both 
the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

The  Codex  Vaticanus  has,  in  the  following  order, 
die  Goqpels,  the  Acts,  then  the  seven  Catholic  Epis- 
tles, and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  except  Timodiy, 
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Titus,  and  Philemon.  The  Revelations  are  in  a  more 
modem  hand.  It  is  supposed  by  Michaelis,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  Alexandrine. 
It  is  noted  in  the  Vatican  Library',  No.  1 209.  The 
LXX  was  printed '  from  it  by  Sextus  V.  A.  D. 
1587.  . 

The  Codex  Alexand.  was  presented  by  Cyrillus  Lu^ 
caris,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  king. Charles  I. 
in  1628,  by  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  his  ambassador  at 
Constantinople.  It  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It 
is  written,  like  that  of  the  Vatican,  in  uncial  letters, 
without  marks  of  aspiration,  or  intervals  between  the 
words ;  alsO  without  accents,  in  which  it  differs  from 
that  in  the  Vatican.  A  splendid  and  accurate  fac- 
simile edition  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Woide; 
who  carries  the  age  of  it  so  high  as  "  intra  medium 
et  finem  saeculi  quarri."  Michaelis  judges  it  to  be 
about  t^o  centuries  later:  but  no  certainty  can  be 
obtained  ;  ^  Cbdex  Dioscoridis,  known  to  be  written 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  <entury,  being  the  only 
one  in  undal  letters  which  has  any  fixed  date.  Marsh, 
note  on  Michaelis.  This  Alex;  MS.  and  the  Greek 
MSS.  in  general  have  been  well  defended,  by  Woide 
and  Griesbach,  from  the  charge  of  being  corrupted 
from  the  Latin  version,  as  asserted  by  Wetstein.  Yet 
the  readings  in  the  Alex.  MS.  are  uncertain ;  some- 
times  very  valuable,  but  not  so  correct  as  at  first 
supposed. 

Codex  Ephremi,  or  Regius  1905,  in  the  late  Royal 
Library  at  Paris,  is  of  great  antiquity.  Wetstein  fixes 
it  at  AfD.  542.  The  works  of  Ephrem  the  Syrian 
have  been  written  over  part  of  the  /eaves.  It  at  iirst 
contained  the  whole  Bible^  The  readings  are  very 
valuable*. 

Codex  Cantabrigiensis,  vel  Bezac,  is  a  Greek  and 
Latin  MS.  of .  the  Gospels,  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  of  very  high  antiquity  j  and  was  presented 

VOL.  I.  c  . 
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by  Beza  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  An  accu- 
rate and  complete  fac-simile  edition  of  it  has  been 
lately  published  by  Dr.  Kipling.  It  varies  from  other 
MSS.  with  so  much  latitude,  that  in  some  places 
Scholia  seem  to  have  been  inserted ;  but  it  is  fully 
cleared  by  Michaelis  of  having  been  altered  through- 
out from  the  Latin.' 

These  four  MSS.  are  prior  to  any  which  succeed 
them,  by  an  interval  of  some  centuries ;  the  Codex 
Basil,  b.  vi.  27.  the  next  in  priority,  being  of  the 
ninth  century.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  in  the  later 
ages,  the  uncial  letters  became  more  formal,  orna- 
mented, and  laboured ;  as  may  be  seen  in  Wetstein, 
Proleg.  p.  2. :  and  that  there  are  only  fourteen  MSS. 
ancient  enough  to  have  been  written  in  that  character. 

But  though  the  MSS.  are  not  usually  of  the  first 
ages,  an  access  is  gained  to  a  higher  antiquity  by 
the  Versions,  and  the  quotations  in  the  Fathers.  A 
MS.  by  coindding  in  its  readings  with  a  very  ancient 
version,  or  with  the  quotations  of  Origen  or  others 
of  the  Fathers,  may  be  esteemed  a  valuable  copy  of 
a  more  ancient  MS.  of  a  very  early  age. 


II.   Of  the  Versions. 

They  surpass  the  present  Greek  MSS.  in  anti- 
quity ;  show  the  readings  in  the  very  ancient  Greek 
copy,  whence  they  were  translated ;  and  chiefly  prove, 
that  the  sacred  writings  have  been  transmitted  horn 
the  earHest  age  without  any  material  akeratioii. 

The  ancient  Syriac  version  is  highly  praised  by 
Michaelis.  It  is  named  by  the  Syrians,  Peshito,  or 
**  the  correct,  or  faithful."  It  is  the  very  best  trans- 
lation, continues  he,  of  the  Greek  Testament,  that  I 
have  ever  read.  He  holds  it  to  have  been  made  at 
the  end  of  the  first,  or  the  begmniog  of  the  second 
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century.  It  i$^  beyond  a  doubt,  of  ejctreme  anti- 
quity. But  Mr.  Marsh  has  observed,  with  the  singu^ 
lar  accuracy  which  he  always  exerts,  that  Ephrem  the 
Syrian,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  is  the  first 
who  has  quoted  it ;  and  that  the  sacred  canon  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  was  not  formed,  or  the 
parts  collected  into  one  volume,  as  Griesbach  and 
Semler  have  shown,  till  the  middle  of  the  second. 
Before  this,  the  translation  could  not  well  have  been 
performed.  It  is  also  the  opinion  of  Griesbach,  that 
it  IS  much  interpolated.  The  present  editions,  says 
Michaelis,  are  very  imperfect,  and  the  text  n6t 
unaltered. 

N.  B.  There  is  anothei*  valuable  Syriic  version, 
named  the  Philoxenian^  from  Philoxenus  bishop  of 
Mabttg.  A.  D.  508^  on  which  consult  Michaelis. 

Other  Eastern  versions  are  described  by  him  in  the 
following  order : 

The  Coptic  was  the  common  language  of  Egypt 
before  the  Saracens :  a  mixture  of  ancient  Egyptian 
and  of  Greek.  The  age  of  the  Coptic  version  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  probably  it  is  ancient,  or  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. It  must  be  regarded  as  a  principal  version ;  for^ 
after  the  conquefst  of  the  Saracens,  it  gave  birth  to 
several  Arabic  translations,  that  were  usually  annexed 
to  it.  The  readings  of  it  have  a  striking  afiinity  to  the 
Latin  version,  and  to  the  Codex  Cantabr*    . 

Tbe  Sslhidic  version,  in  the  Unguage  of  the  Uppei* 
Egypt,  is  esteemed  by  Woide  to  be  as  early  as  the 
second  century^ 

The  Arabic  version,  given  in  the  Paris  and  London 
Pdygldtts,  is  that  referr^  to  by  Mill  in  his  New 
Testamenl ;  the  Gospels  in  it  are  more  aocieAit,  and 
consequenitly  of  more  authority  than  the  Acts  and 
£fn3tle&  There  exist  tnaiiy  Aiabie  versions,  th^. 
language  extendiiq^  over  a*  bffge  p*t  of  the  East.    It 
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is  a  disputable  point,  whether  all  the  Arabic  versions 
are  not  more  modem  than  the  age  of  Mahomet,  A.  D. 
600.  Michaelis  inclines  to  think,  that  some  may  now 
exist  that  were  prior  to  his  aera.  Mr.  Marsh  shows 
that  no  proof  of  it  is  established*  It  is  also  doubted 
if  the  Arabic  version  in  the  Polyglotts  was  not 
translated  from  the  Syriac ;  but  it  is  probably  from 
the  Greek. 

'  The  Ethiopic  version,  it  is  thought  possible  by  Mr. 
Bruce,  and  by  Ludolfus  Hist.  JEthiop.  may  have  been 
written  by  Frumentius,  a  bishop  in  the  fourth  century, 
who  first  preached  Christianity  in  that  country. 

The  Armenian  version  is  of  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century;  but  unfortunately,  when  the  Armenian 
churches  in  the  thirteenth  century  submitted  to  the 
Pope,  their  Bible  was  altered  or.  corrupted  by  the 
Vulgate.  The  version  is  highly  praised  by  La  Croze, 
and  is  yet  valuable. 

The  Persic  version  is  of  a  later  date,  and  from  the 
Syriac. 

.  The  Western  versions  are,  the  Latin,  Gothic,  and 
Anglo-Saxon. 

The  Latin  version,  i.  e.  the  Vulgate,  has  been 
formed  from  the  old  Latin  versions  of  the  highest 
antiquity.  It  appears  from  Augustin  de  Doctr.  Christ, 
lib.ii.  c.  11.  that  the  Latin  church  had  a  very  great 
number  of  translations  of  the  Bible  made  at  tne  first 
introduction  of  Christianity.  And  thus  Jenom :  **  In 
the  Latin  versions  you  have  as  many  translations  as 
copies/*  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  first  Latin  version 
was  made  in  the  first,  or,  Greek  being  so  universal  a 
language,  not  till  the  second  century  :  but,  from  the 
uncommon  hebraismsthat  appear  in  some  passages, 
Michaelis  apprehends,  that  the  earliest  niay  have  been 
formed  by  the  Jewish  converts  in  the  first  century. 
And  though*  this  is'  very  doubtful;  yet,  from  the 
many  baibaiisms,  he  concludes,  they  may  have  been 
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certainly  provincial^  or,  as  it  were,  local  translations* 
Blanchini  (Romas  1749,  2  vols,  fol.)  has  published  an 
Evangelistarium  of  four  MSS.  from  these  versions. 

As  to  their  critical  use,  they  often  differ;  but 
where  they  agree,  they  point  to  the  true  reading  of 
the  most  ancient  Greek  MSS.  whence  they  were 
taken :  and  they  are  often  con6rmed  by  the  Syriac 
and  Coptic. 

At  length  the  great  confusion  which  prevailed  in 
these  copies  induced  pope  Damasus  to  employ  St. 
Jerom,  the  very  learned  Latin  Father,  in  correcting 
them:  he  professes  to  have  reformed  them  by  the 
Greek  original,  Novum  Test.  Graecae  fidei  reddidi; 
yet  he  allows  that  he  attempted  not  to  amend  all 
the  errors.  This  corrected  edition  assumed  the  name 
of  the  Italica  Vulgata,  and  was  finished  A.  D.  384. 
It  was  afterwards  corrupted  by  the  mixed  text  of 
the  middle  ages:  yet  it  is  that  version  which  was 
declared  the  sole  authentic  Scriptures  in  the  Council 
of  Trent  A.  D.  1547,  and  is  the  only  approved  text 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Romanists  of  course 
over-valued,  and  the  first  Protestants  depreciated  in 
the  extreme,  this  version ;  till  Father  Simon  ably 
defended  it ;  and  Mill,  who  favoured  the  sentiments 
of  Simon,  with  Bengelius,  an  able  critic,  again  raised 
it  perhaps  somewhat  above  its  value.  Wetstein,  the 
opponent  of  Bengelius,  slighted  it ;  and  Whitby,  in 
his  examen  Millii,  has  hastily  preferred,  to  it  any 
Gr^k  MSS.  or  Fathers :  but,  though  it  has  many 
errors,  it  has  great  intrinsic  worth  ;  and  th^  more 
ancient  the  Greek  MSS.  and  other  versions,  the 
closer  is  their  agreement  with  the  Vulgate. 

The  Gothic  version  was  made  for  the  use  of  those 
pf  that  pations  who,  wandering  westward  from  their 
anotent  hs^bitation  on  the  east  of  the  Borysthenes, 
setded  in  Wall^chia.  An  alphabet  was  composed 
fK9ffk  the  Greek  and  i^atjn  \  they  jp^g  placed  on  the 
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borders  of  the  Grecian  empire,  amd  near  a  Roman 
colony,  and  the  Bible  translated  by  their  bi^op 
Ulphilas  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  1  bus 
Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret.  'ihe  Gospels  are 
preserved  at  Upsal  in  Sweden,  in  a  MS.  wkh  silver 
letters,  hence  nimed  the  Codex  Argenteus ;  it  is 
transhted  from  the  Greek- with  many  Latin  idioms.'  • 
The  Anglo-Saxon  version  is  of  later  diate;  yet 
from  aa  old  Latin  version,  and  not  from  the  Vullgate. 

'  in.  The  third  source,  whence  the  genuine  readings 
of  the  New  Festament  are  drawn,  is  the  quot&nions 
in  the  Ancient  Fathers. 

As  their  productions  were  very  voluminous,  it  will 
be  no  wonder  that  there  should  be  a  mixture  of 
negligence  or  haste  in  some  of  their  quotaidons. 
Michaelis  has  judiciously  distinguished  their  writings 
into,  1.  Commentaries;  2.  Works  of  edification'; 
S.  Polemical  writiligs.  In  the  first  it  is  evident  that 
the  book  e^^pounded  is  not  quoted  from  memory ; 
but  in  controversy  they  often  quoted  memoritir,  and 
sometimes  would  prefer  a  fiivourable  reading,  if  more 
^an  one  existed  iii*  the  MSS»;  and  they  might  quote 
ftx>m  memory  also  in  works  of  edification.  Again> 
the*  Latiii,  Fathers  in  general,  including  those  of 
Africa^  as  I'ertullian^  Cyprian,  and  Augusdi^  weite 
not  well  skilled  in  the  Greek  language,  and  mide 
^11  their  quotations  from  the*  Latin  versions:  the 
teeek  Fathers  also  themselves  partook  of  the  native 
language  where  they-  lived  ;  as  those  of  Syria,  writing 
in  Greek,  yet  migjit  incline  to  the  Syriac  verabn, 
which  they- had:  used  from  their  childhood. 

But  on  the  whole,  it  appears  that  they  did^not 
quote  so  carelessly,  or  so  much  from  memory,  as  has 
been  supposed ;  and  that,  when  they  give  a  au<Hati6n 
in  form,  they  certainly  give  the  reading  or  a*  MSi 
much  more  ancient  thah  any  w4iich  at  present  exists 
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in  the  thurch.  Heace  the  quotations  of  the  earlier 
Fathers  are  of  great  importance  to  the  sacred  text : 
the  acra  in  which  they  respectively  flourished  may  be 
seen  in  the  Catalogue  annexed  to  this  Introduction. 
Mill  and  Wetstein  have  each  given,  in  their  Prolego- 
mena,  a  catalogue  of  those  Fathers,  from  whom  they 
hove  sdected  various  readings.  That  of  Mill  is  the 
fullest  and  most  descriptive.  Much  valuable  informar 
tion  may  also  be  derived  from.  Simon,  Hist.  Crit  des 
Comsnentateurs  du  N.  Test. 

IV.  There  is  yet  another  source  from  which  the 
genuine  reading  may  be  supposed  to  be  obtained ; 
and  that  is,  critical  conjecture. 

This,  Michaelis  shows,  is  not  unlawful  to  be  exer- 
cis^^  as  had  been  thought,  on  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament ;  but  he  proves  with  great  force,  that  as 
it  would  be  highly  expedient  where  only  one  or 
a  few  copies  existed  of  any  book,  for  then  mistakes 
must  probably  appear  in  it  that  reqxiire  emendation, 
Md  no  other  means  are  afforded,  so  the  propriety 
decreases  in  proportion  as  the  niunber  of  copies  or 
MSS.  multiply.  Consequently,  what  was.  very  allow- 
able in  Erasmus  or  Beza,  or  the  first  editors,  becomes 
bisybnd  comparison  less  so  in  the  close  of  this  century, 
when  the  real  materials  of  criticism,  the  collections  of 
various  readings  from  the  MSS.  Versions,  and  Fathers, 
have  so  greatly  increased.  He  adds,  that  where 
ancient  critics  have  taken  this  liberty,  the  modems 
contend  that  they  have  injured  the  text;  and  of 
nvodem  conjectures  of  this  sort,  he  thinks  there  are 
vety  few  indeed  t^at  will  be  fotmd  probable.  Ernesd 
is  likewise  much  of  thi^  opinion:  and  Wetstein, 
though  an  advocate  for  the  principle,  adds— ingenue 
tamen  fateor,  ex  omnibus  illis  viximam  aut  alteram 
sese  mihi  probare  utcunque  potuisse. 

tt  is  obvious  therefore,  at  least,  that  the  time  and 
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attention  of  the  student  are  too  important  to  be  long 
bestowed  on  the  nugae  canorse,  the  delusive  and 
chiming  trifles  of  conjectural  criticisni. 

In  the  last  place,  the  editions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment may  be  briefly  noticed. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  was 
published  with  the  LXX,  by  cardinal  Ximenes,  at 
Gomplutum,  i,  e,  Alcala  in  Spain,  A.  D.  1514.  Yet 
copies  were  not  publicly  distributed  till  A.  D.  1522. 
This  is  termed  the  Complatensian  edition.  It  is 
printed  in  singular  types,  having  some  resemblance 
to  the  letters  of  MSS.  of  the  ninth  or  thirteenth 
century.  As  Card.  Ximenes  was  at  an  immense 
expence  in  procuring  MSS.  for  the  whole  edition, 
including  the  Old  Testament;  and  as  he  acknowledges 
the  assistance  of  Greek  MSS.  from  pope  Leo  X.  ; 
and  as  it  further  appears  that  Leo  did  not  attain  to  the 
popedom  till  A,D.  1513  ;  it  is  a  very  difficult  ques- 
tion to  the  biblical  critic  what  MSS.  were  used  by 
him  in  the  New  Testament ;  whether  those  valuable 
Italian  MSS.  now  styled  the  Barberini  MSS.  because 
the  extracts  of  Caryophilus  ff'om  them  are  in  that 
library  in  Rome,  or  others  since  destroyed  in  Spain, 
as  the  MS.  Rhodiensis  appealed  to  by  Stunica,  who 
was  employed  in  this  edition ;  or  whether  the  favor 
of  the  preceding  pope,  Julius  II.,  be  not  acknow- 
ledged to  his  successor  Leo  X.  What  is  certain  is, 
that  the  celebrated  Vatican  MS.  wJas  not  one  of 
those  consulted  by  him ;  as  appears  by  the  collation 
of  Mr.  Marsh,  Mich.  c.  viii.  sect.  vi.  n.  347.  Wet- 
stein  and  Griesbach  think  the  MSS.  of  this  edition 
modem,  and  of  little  importance.  Bengelius  has  a 
more  favourable  opinion  of  ^them.  -  Plantinus  of 
Antwerp  has  printed  several  editions  from  the  Com- 
plutensian. 

A.  D.  1516.  Erasmus  published  a  Greek  Testa- 
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ment  at  Basil;  a  second  edition,  1519;  a  third,  1522^ 
a  fourth  and  fifth,  1527,  1535.  These  were  chiefly 
from  MSS.  at  Basil ;  with  many  readings  in  the  two 
last  from  the  editio  Complut. 

A.  D.  1546.  R.  Stephens  of  Paris,  the  learned 
printer,  published  an  edition  x>(  the  Greek  Testament 
in  small  octavo,  called  the  O  Mirificam  edition,  from 
the  two  first  words  of  the  preface;  in  1549,  a  second 
edition  of  the  same  size ;  and  in  I550»  a  very  beautiful 
third  edition  in  folio.  The  first  in  good  measure 
follows  the  Complutensian ;  and  thus  the  second,  yet 
with  some  errors.  The  text  of  the  third  is  almost 
entirely  the  same  as  the  last  or  fifth  edition  of  Erasr 
mus,  with  the  variations  of  the  Complut.  and  of  Ste- 
phens's fifteen  MSS.  in  the  margin.  Bengelius  Incr. 
in  Cris.  isect.  86,  confirmed  by  Griesbach.  See  Marsh 
n.  36.  on  Michaelis,  ch.  xii.  sect.  1.  These  MSS.  of 
Stephens  are  very  valuable ;  eight  of  them  Le  Long 
endeavoured  to  specify  as  in  the  late  royal  library,  at 
Paris ;  two  of  these  are  known  and  were  collated  by 
Wetstein ;  the  others  not  so  certain.  The  second,  or 
that  marked  0  in  Stephens's  edition,  perfectly  cor- 
responds, and  has  been  even  thoMght  the  same  MS. 
as  the  Codex  Cantabrigiensis.  7  hat  marked  ^,  or 
the  eighth,  is  of  the  Gospels ;  it  corresponds  in  parts 
with  tne  Codices  Vaticanus  et  Alexand.  and  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  Michaelis,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our 
MSS.  The  MS.  marked  lyj  or  the  thirteenth,  is  shown 
by  Mr.  Marsh  to  be  that  named  the  Vatables  MS. 
and  at  present  No.  K.  k*  6«  4.  in  the  Cambridge 
Library.  See  his  Letter  to  Archdeacon  Travis  on  this 
subject. 

A.D.  1565,  1576i  1582,  Beza  having  procured 
from  H.  Stephens  his  father's  various  readings,  atad 
possessing  all  the  Codex  Cantabrigiensis  tor  the 
Gospels,  and  the  Claromontanus,  a  very  similar,  and 
very  ancient  Grseco-Latin  MS.    for   the    Epistles, 
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published,  under  the  care  of  H.  Stephens,  three 
editions^  with  notes,  of  the  New  Testament;  the 
tlurd  edition  of  1582  is  the  most  valud)le.  It  ^nras 
reprinted  1589,  1598. 

From  these  four  principal  editions,  the  Conil|>Iu- 
tettsian,  the  fifth  of  £rasmus,  the  third  of  R.  Ste* 
phens,  afid  the  third  of  Beza  (or,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  from  the  third  edidon  of  Stephens,  which 
16  formed  on  the  fifth  of  Erasmus,  tiax  edition  of 
Erasmus  having  many  readings  from  the  Complaten^ 
«an) ;  the  Elzevirs  of  Amsterdam,  including  some 
alterations  from  the  third  or  fourth  of  Beza,  formed 
an  edidon  A«D.  1624,  which  fixed  the  fluctuadbn 
that  hfiul  prevailed  in  the  text,  and  became  the  editio 
recepta,   or  commonly  received  text  of  the  Greek 
testament;    whence  ahnost  all  succeedii^  edidons 
have  been  derived. 

It' is  to  be  observed',  that  this  editio  rece[>ta  almost 
entirely  fblbws  the  text  of  Stephens,  i.  e.  of  Eras- 
mus, and  has  admitted  few  alterations  in  favour  of  the 
l^ird  or  fourth  of  Beza. 

Oth^r  critical  edilSbns  are  : 

A-  D.  1657.  That  of  Walton  after  the  Complut. 
in  his  Polyglott,  accompanying  the  oriental  yerdons* 

A.D.  1707.  Oxon,  The  capital  edition  of  Mill 
with  the  collations,  and  various  readings  from  all  the 
MSS.  Fathers,  and  Versions  known  in  his  time,  and 
most  instructive  and  valuable  Prolegomena:  it  was 
reprinted  with  additions  by  Kuster,  Rotterdam  1710, 
and  Lipsiae  1723. 

A.D.  1728.  Tubingen.  1  he  edidon  of  Bengelius, 
with  select  various  readings  of  importance,  and  an 
Adparatus  Criticus,  containing  dissertations  of  uncom- 
mon accuracy  and  precision  in  biblical  cridciroi. 

A.  D.  1751'.  Amsterdam*  1  he  edidon  of  Wetsfe^, 
on  yet'  a  more  esttensiVe  ddde  than  that  of  Mill.    It 
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contains  more  Tarious  readsergs  from  a  greater  num- 
ber of  MSS.  illustrations  in  notes  of  great  learning 
from  ciassical  and  rabbkiical  authors,  ^rkl  a  very  full 
and  accurate  description  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Plnole- 
gomena.  N.  B.  One  error  prevails  in  Wetstein,  the 
supposmg  that  the  most  ancient  MSS.  Graeco-Latin 
and  others,  have  been  corrupted  from  the  Latin. 

A.D.  1775.  Halle.  Ihe  edition  of  Griesbach, 
which,  with  his  Symboloe  Criticae,  a  kind  of  supple- 
ment to  Wetstein,  is  a  useful  and  valuable  work. 

A.  D.  1785.  The  edition  ofMatthai,  with  selections 
from  the  Moscow  MSS. 

A.D.  1788.  Haunise.  A  splendid  edition  of  the 
professors  Birch,  Adler,  and  Modenhawer,  who 
colhM^  MSS.  throughout  Europe  for  the  king  of 
Denmark. 


Amongst  the  collectors  of  various  readings  are : 

A.  D.  1440.  Laurentius  Valla  of  Rome,  the  first 
collector  of  MSS.  His  annotations  are  published  by 
Erasmus  at  Basil. 

A.  D.  I5T2.  J.  Camerarius,  a  very  learned  Ger- 
man^  published  a  commentary  with  various  readings, 
particularly  from  a  MS.  of  the  Gospels.  Wetstein, 
No.  88. 

A.  D.  1606.  Lucas  Brugensis,  concerned  in  the 
Biblia  Regia  at  Antwerp,  collected  various  readings. 
Mill.  Proleg.  1300. 

A.  D.  1633  circiter.  Caryophilus  made^  exti^cts 
from  the  Barberini  MSS.  so  trailed  in  Rome. 

A.  D.  1640.  Patricius  Junius,  or  Patrick  Young, 
king's  librarian,  first  collated  the  Codex  Alex. 

A,D.  1640.  Hugo  Grotius  floruit. 

A.  D.  1650.  J.  Morin,  a  French  divine  and  critic, 
defended  the  Vulgate. 

A.  D.  1650.    Archbishop  Usher  collated  fifteen 
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MSS.  partly  published  in  Walton's  Polyglott,  more 
completely  in  Mill. 

A.  D.  1672.  J.  Saubert  of  Helmstadt  published 
Variae  Lectiones  on  St.  Matthew. 

A.  D.  1680.  Richard  Simon,  priest  of  the  congre- 
gation of  the  Oratory,  a  French  critic  of  unrivalled 
acuteness  and  lefirning.  In  his  Histoire  Critique  of 
the  text,  the  versions,  and  the  commentators  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  and  in  his  translation  of 
the  Vulgate  of  the  New  Testament  with .  notes,  has 
given  hrnmess  and  consistency  to  this  new  branch  of 
science,  Simon,  says  Michaelis,  may  be  almost  termed 
the  Father  of  modem  criticism. 

It  needs  only  be  subjoined,  that  the  aimotators  on 
the  Gospels,  when  treating  of  the  critical  exposition 
and  state  of  the  text,  refer  to  the  MSS.  Fathers,  and 
Versions,  and  to  the  several  editions  and  critics  here 
enumerated:  and  to  others  also,  ancient  and  modem, 
whom  the  limits  of  this  abridgment  prevent  from 
being  here  specified. 

As  the  whole  of  this  Secdon  has  been  selected  from 
Michaelis,  a  minute  reference  to  each  page  of  his 
book,  or  to  the  notes  of  his  very  able  translator  Mr. 
Marsh,  may  not  be  thought  requisite. 
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SECT.    III. 

The  third  general  head,  to  which  the  annotators 
may  be  observeid  to  direct  their  attention,  is— 

III.  Tlie  dispensation  qfCftrisi;  and  ike  sacred  rites 
which  he  has  established. 


A  HIS,  in  its  fullest  extent,  inclqdes  th^iwliole  systfem 
of  the  religion,  or  all  the  institution&  and  doctrines 
purely  Christian :  for,  however  they  may  be  exem- 
plified in  the  Acts,  or  dilated  in  the  Epistles,  it  is 
evident  that  they  have  all  their  origin  in  the  Gk>^els 
of  Christ. 

But  what  is  chiefly  here  implied  is  the  great  and 
gener^  points ;  of  the  commission  to  the  Apostles ; 
the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  institution  of  the 
two  sacred  rites  of  Baptism,  and  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  others  of  that  rank :  and  also,  that  current  or 
customary  expodtion  attached  by  the  commentators 
to  each  part  of  our  Saviour's  precepts,  as  they  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  These 
subjects  receive  their  principal  illustration  from  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church.  It  is  from  them  that  the  anno- 
tator  is  enabled  to  show,  during  the  course  of  ihe  first 
four  centuries,  how  the  rites  above-mentioned  have 
be^  received  and  practised,  and  hpw  the  doctrines 
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of  our  holy  religion  have  been  diffused  throughout  the 
Christian  world. 

The  Ancient  Fathers  are  very  numerous :  and  differ 
in  authority  and  estimation  from  various  circum- 
stances of  rank,  and  talents,  and  local  situation,  and 
especially  in  respect  to  their  distance  from  the  Chris- 
tian asra,  or  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel :  and 
some  of  them,  or  rather  some  writers  ranked  as  such, 
descend  .far  into  the  lower  and  darker  ages.  The 
commentators  also,  to  whom  they  are  familiar,  are 
not  accustomed  to  stop  and  distinguish  their  priority, 
as  they  happen  to  quote  them.  So  that  the  student 
may  occasionally  see  Theophylact  and  Euthymius,  for 
instance,  cited  in  the  same  page  and  argument  with 
Irenaeus,  and  may  be  willing  to  attribute  to  them  equal 
authority ;  till  he  is  surprised  to  find  that  the  two 
former  are  writers  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies, and  Irenaeus  of  the  second. 

It  i^  of  moment,  therefore,  and  will  be  found  h^hly 
useful,  to  bestow  some  pains  in  attaining  a  ready  fa- 
cility in  distributing  the  Fathers  at  least  into  the .  cen- 
turies in  which  they  flourished;  with  some  recollection 
of  any  additional  circumstances  that  may  attend  the 
principal  of  them. 

In  general ;  the  cast  and  subject  of  their  writings 
take  their  rise  from  the  state  of  the  Christian  Church 
at  the  several  periods  in  which  they  wrote,  and  die 
progress  of  religion.  The  Apostolical  Fathers,  m  they 
are  styled,  or  those  of  the  first  century,  who  chiefly 
addressed  epistles  to  their  separate  churches  alter  the 
manner  of  the  Apostles,  are,  as  might  be  expected^ 
pkun  and  simple,  and  replete  with  a  sincere  and  edi^ 
fying  piety.  The  two  writefB  of  most  eminesice  m 
the  second  century  are  Justin  Martyr  and  Irmsens.' 
The  persecutions  raised  by  the  Emperox^,  and  the 
opposition  of  the  Jew&  and  of  the  FagaB  {dttiosophert. 
to  the  Christian  £iiith,  gave  occasion  o>  the  apdogies^ 
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or  defences  of  Christiamty  |n'esented  to  the  Roman 
emperors  by  Justin  Martyr,  to  his  exhortation  to  the 
€kntiles,  and  to  his  controversiai  dialogue  with 
Trypho  the  Jew;  whilst  Irenseus,  bishop  of  Lyons, 
Imposed  the  various  heresies  which  then  desolated  the 
church.  Towards  the  end  of  this  century,  TertuUian, 
an  African  presbyter,  or  priest,  shone  with  uncommon 
lustre  on  all  these  topics :  in  his  celebrated  apologies 
for  the  faith :  and  in  his  polemic  writings  against  the 
Heretics,  the  Gentiles,  and  the  Jews.  At  the  same 
period  flourished  Clemens  of  Alexandria  ;  who  seems, 
from  the  learning  and  philosophic  spirit  which  pre- 
vailed in  that  city,  to  have  attained  and  displayed  a 
larger  share  of  promiscuous  erudition  in  his  Siromata, 
or  miscellaneous  treatises,  than  any  preceding  Chria* 
tian  writer. 

In  the  third  century,  the  only  two  writers  of  un- 
common celebrity  are  Cyprian  and  Origen ;  who  may 
be  esteemed  the  successors  of  TertulHan  and  of  Cle- 
mens. Origen  was  properly  the  immediate  successor 
of  Clemens  in  the  presidentship  of  the  school  at  Alex- 
andria. The  native  v^our  of  his  mind,  and  the  ada- 
mantine powers  of  his  application,  enabled  him,  Kke 
Erasmus,  to  engage  with  equal  ease  in  the  discussion 
of  the  most  refined  points  of  philosophy,  or  in  the 
toilsome  and  minute  labours  of  biblical  criticism.  The 
aUe^orica}  mode  of  interpretation,  however,  which 
he  orew  from  the  semiplatonic  philosophy  then  pt^* 
vaknt  at  Alexandria,  and  applied  to  the  scriptures,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  of  lasting  prejudice  to  the 
Christian  cause.  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  caD 
enkf  be  named  as  the  successor  of  Tertulliaa,  from 
being  a  writer,  who  trod  in  his  st^,  with  yet  more 
ek>quence,  though  less  ardour  and  &>rce;  and  wh<» 
lived  at  the  distance  of  a  few  years,  probably  nt  the 
same  city  and  prov^e^ 

At  length,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century^ 
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the  church  found  repose  from  persecution :  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  leisure  and  protection  afforded 
by  the  first  Christian  emptors  should  produce  an. 
ample .  harvest  of  Christian  writers.  .  Tet  it  was  not 
till  the  close  of  this  century  that  its  most  distinguished 
authors  appeared.  These  were,  Jerom,  Chrysostom, 
and  Augustin.  The  great  learning,  the  industry^  the 
critical  skill,  the  irritable  temper  and  heat  in  con- 
troversy, apparent  in  St.  Jerom,  have  rendered  him 
very  celebrated.  The  talents  of  Chrysostom,  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  seem  to  have  been  of  a  milder 
kind.  He  appears  to  have  united  a  rich  vein  of  pure 
and  Attic  eloquence  with  great  judgment  in  the  expla* 
nation  of  the  scriptures.  Augiistin,  bishop  of  Hippo 
in  Africa^  was  acute  and  argumentative,  of  a  subtle 
and  penetrating  genius :  but  his  style  is  rq>resented 
as  tedious  and  intricate,  and  requiring  a  very  attentive 
reader. 

.  To  thfese  may  be  added,  as  writers  of  note,  Mi- 
nucius  Felix  in  the  commencement  of  the  third,  and 
Lactantius  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century ; 
two  Latin  authors  of  uncommon  and  classical  elegance. 
In  the  fourth  century  also  flourished  Amobius^  who 
wrote  against  the  Gehtiles  ;  Eusebius  the  historian, 
Basil  the  great,  Nazianzen,  Epiphanius  adv.  Haeres. 
and  many  others :  of  whom  a  more  accurate  know- 
ledge, must  be  gained  from  their  works ;  6r,  at  least, 
from  the  accounts  of  the  modern  critics,  and  ecclesi- 
astical historians ;  as  Lardner,  Dupin,  Tillemont,  &c. 
especially  from  the  Historia  Literaria  Scriptorum  Ec- 
cles.  by  Cave,  Lond.  1688.  fol.  or  in  preference, 
Oxford,  1740,  2  vols.  fol.  a  useful  work  of  a  mode- 
rate price ;  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  forming 
a  scholar's  library.  The  translation  of  the  works  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers,  by  archbishop  Wake,  8vo.  169S, 
and  Cave's  Primitive  Christianity,  8vo.  1676,  are  two 
useful  treatises  connected  with  this  period. 
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To  attempt  to  specify  the  different  authors  of  va- 
rious kinds,  that  are  incidentaily  referred  to  by  the 
commentators  in  a  casual  elucidation  of  their  subject, 
would  be  a  very  fruitless  undertaking.  Much  de- 
pends  upon  the  particular  studies  to  which  they  may 
be  devoted.  Thus  Grotius,  a  deep  and  elegant 
scholar,  and  a  professed  civilian,  frequently  illustrates 
a  text  from  the  classics  by  very  apposite  quotations. 
Under  the  idea  that  Pythagoras  had  seen  the  Jewish 
scriptures  in  Egypt,  or  ia  the  East,  he  sometimes 
recurs  to'Jamblichus  and  the  Pythagoreans,  He  also 
often  cites  Hierocles,  a  Platonic  philosopher  of  Alex- 
andria in  the  fifth  century,  who  wrote  a  comment 
on  the  golden  verses  of  Pythagoras.  Neither  does 
he  forget  Trebatius  and  Papinian,  with  the  Digests 
and  Pandects  of  the  Roman  Law,  when  an  opportunity 
offers. 

It  might  be  more  justly  expected  that  some  of  the 
principal  commentators  should  be  here  enumerated. 
But  a  selection  is  difficult  to  be  made.  The  modem 
ones  also  are  well  known  ;  and  the  more  ancient  by 
-no  means  in  frequent  pse.  A  catalogue  of  great  ex- 
tent; may  be  seen  in  the  Bibliotheque  Sacree,  prefixed 
to  Calmet*s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ;  where  no  less, 
for  instance,  than  sixty  different  Harmonies  of  the 
Gospels  are  specified. 

Two  collections,  formed  by  English  divines  towards 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  give  the  clearest  view, 
and  afford  the  readiest  access  to  the  principal,  of  the 
ancient  commentators.  The  one  is  the  Critici  Sacri, 
in  nine  volumes  folio ;  the  other,  Pole's  Synopsis  Cri- 
ticorum  (five  folio  volumes),  in  wh^ch  the  authors  in 
the  preceding  work  are  abridged,  and  useful  additions 
made  from  Bochart  and  others ;  and  which  has. nearly 
superseded  the  former  publication.  A  useful  account 
of  both  may  be  found  in  Simon's  Hist.  Crit.  of  the 
Old  Testajinent,  b.   iii.   c.   15.     The  n^es  of  the 
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authors  coAprised  in  the  Critici  Sacri  are^  Sebastian 
Munster^  Paulus  Phagius,  Vatables,  Seb.  Castellio^ 
Isidorus  Ciarius^  Drusius,  Grotius ;  with  four  or  five 
annotators  on  the  Proverbs,  the  book  of  Job,  and 
other  single  books  of  the  Old  Testamentw  Of  these 
Drusius  is  esteemed,  next  to  Grotius,  the  most  valuable* 
Munster  and  Castellio  translated  the  Bible.  Others 
of  the  first  reformers  also  translated  or  commented  on 
the  Scriptures,  And  some  men  of  general  learning 
in  that  age  are  yet  cited  bv  the  modems. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  following  short  list  contains 
the  dates  of  some  of  the  earlier  critics  since  the  i*e- 
vival  of  letters,  who  are  occasionally  noticed  in  their 
various  departments,  by  the  expositors  of  the  New 
Testament : 
A.D. 
1516.  Erasmus  first  published  the  Greek  Testament 

at  Basil   .Died  15S6^  aged  69* 
151  ?•  Martin  Luther.  ^  Died  1J4«,  aged  63* 
1522.  Andrew  Osiander  published  the  Latiti  Vulgate 
of  the  Bible,  corrected  by  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Greek  texts,  at  Nurembei^*  Luke  Oeh 
ander  wd  his  ton  Andrew  0»  junior^  puis 
sued  the  same  method  in  various  editions. 
1534.  S^Mstian  Munster,  a  Calvinist  of  Basl,  pub- 
lished a  Latin  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, with  notes  i  also  notes  on  St.  Matthew. 
Died  1552,  aged  63. 

1539.  Vatables  was  Hd>rew  Professor  dt  Paris:  he 

tmnslated  the  Old  Testament*  The  New 
Testament  in  his  edition  h  by  Beza.  Died 
1S4T. 

1540.  JohnCahm.     D(ed  1564,  ;^  55. 

1549.  Iddoruls  Cbrius,  a  ]^eaedicnne,  published  a 
Latin  BiUe  with  ootes  at  Venioe»  He  in- 
dined  to  the  Protefifeaats}  and  bomxwe4 
fromMunster.    . 
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1550.  Seb.  CastelHo,  or  de  Chastellon  on  the  Rhone, 
a  Protestant  divine  of  Basil,  and  the  oppo- 
nent of  Beza,  published  a  very  classical 
Latin  translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes* 
tament.  Castellio  is  praised  by  Simon  as 
an  able  critic.     Died  1 569,  aged  48. 

1570.  Junius,  or  Du  Jon,  Professor  at  Leyden, 
translated  with  Treniellius  the  Bible  with 
literal  notes.  Junius  translated  tne  New 
Testament.     Died  1602,  aged  57. 

1570.  Tremellius  of  Ferrara  in  Italy,  of  Jewish 
parents,  a  Protestant  divine,  -joined  with 
Junius  in  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures, 
Died  1580,  aged  70.  His  translation  and 
notes  are  yet  occasionally  cited  in  references 
to  the  Prophecies*  of  the  Old  Testament.     . 

1565.  Theodore  Beza.     Died  1605,  aged  82. 

1580.  Arias  Montanus,  a  very  learned  Spanish  com* 
mentator ;  who  published  the  great  edition 
of  the  Scriptures,  named  BibHa  Regia,  or 
King  Philip*s  Bible;  at  Antwerp.  Died 
1600,  aged  72. 

1590.  Joseph  Scaliger,  the  great  critic  and  chrpno- 
logist,  who  wrote  the  treatise  De  emenda- 
tione  temporum,  publidied  Conjectures  on 
the  New  Testament.  He  was  a  Cahrinist 
in  Holland,  and  the  son  of  Julius  Csesar 
Scaligw,  a  critic  also  and  poet.  He  died 
1609,  aged  69.* 

1600.  J.  Piscatorof  Herbom;  a  Calvinist  comment- 
ator. His  works  are  in  5  volsl  folio. 
Died  1626,  aged  80. 

160a  J.  Drusius,  a  Ffemish  Protestant  divme.  Died 
1616,  aged  61.  ' 

1610.  J.  Biftxtorf  of  Basil.  IBs  oriental  learning  is 
highly  esteemed.     Died  1629. 
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1610.  Erasm.  Schmidius,  Gr.  Professor  at  Witeberg, 
published  a  New  Testament  with  notes.  The 
author  ot  the  Greek  Concordance.     1636. 

1650.  S.  Bochart,  a  Protestant  divine  of  Caen  in 
Normanc^r,  whose  Hierozoicon,  or  History 
of  Animals  and  Plants  in  Palestine,  is  a  very 
learned  and  valuable  work.  Died  1667, 
aged  68. 

1660.  Dr.  Edward  Pococke  was  one  of  the  first  ori- 
entalists of  his  tim^.  His  Miscellanea  Sacra 
are  greatly  valued.     Died  1691,  aged  86. 

1670.  Sebastian  de  Tillemont ;  a  French  writer.  His 
Histoire  Ecclesiastique  is  composed  with 
great  fidelity  and  exactness.  Died  1698, 
aged  61. 

1690.  L.  Du  Pin,  a  French  critic,  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne.  His  Bibliotheque  Universelle  des 
Aiiteurs  Ecclesiastiques  is  in  high  estimation. 
"  He  possesses,**  we  are  told,  "  the  uncom- 
mon talent  of  analysing  an  author, .  so  as  to 
give  not  only  his  history,  but  the  substance 
*of  what  he  wrote."     Died  1719,  aged  62. 

1700.  Le  Pere  Lamy.of  Mans,  a  French  divine, 
published  many  illustrations  of  Scripture. 
Died  1715. 

1706.  S.  Basnage,  a  Protestant  divine  at  Rotterdam 
in  Holland.  The  History  of  the  Jews  by 
Basnage  from  the  age  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
of  Josephus  to  the  present  time,  is  esteemed 
a  very  accurate  and  judicious  performance. 

1710.  Adrian  Reland  of  Holland;  an  orientalist. 
His  Description  of  Palestine  is  the  geogra- 
phical treatise  most  in  use.  Died  1718, 
aged  42. 

1712.  Augustin  Calmet,  a  Benedictine,  abbot  of 
St.  Leopold  in  Lorrain.    His  Dictionary  of 
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the  Bible  i8  a  work  of  great  use  and  ad  van- 
tage  to  a  student.     Died  1757,  aged  84, 


A  Catahgue  of  the  Principal  FATHERS  of  the 
Church* 


CENTURY    !• 


jIhe  life  and  ministry  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
extending  to  A,  D.  SS,  or  36  ;  and  some  time  elaps- 
ing in  the  first  settlement  of  the  Christian  faith  in 
Judea ;  no  writings  appear  in  the  nascent  church  in 
the  first  half  of -mis  century,  (unless  it  be  the  Gos- 
pel of  St.  Matthew,  placed  by  Dr.  Owen  so  early  as 
A,  D.  38.) 

The  sacred  code  of  the  New  Testament  was  then 
givep  to  the  world  j  its  publication  occupying  a  space 
of  about  twenty  years,  from  A.  D.  50  to  X  D.  70. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  this  last  year  is  the  date  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem :  so  that  in  this  sense 
the  Gospel  had  been  **  published  in  all  the  world," 
or  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  before  that  event. 

The  Epistles  of  St.  John  A.  Dl  80,  and  his  Reve- 
lations  A.  D.  96,  were  probably  the  only  part  of  the 
New  Testament  later  than  this  period. 

Contemporary  or  rather  subsequent  to  this  ara 
are  the  few  writers  named,  from  their  intercourse 
with  the  Apostles,  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  These  are 
Clemens,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp  ;  with  the  Epistle  of 
St.  Barnabas,  and  the  tract  entitled  The  Shepherd  of 
Hennas* 
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A,  D.  70,  or  96.  Clemens  Romanus  (mentioned, 
as  the  Andents  ggree,  by  St.  Paul,  Phil.  iv.  3.  pro- 
bably bishop  of  Rome)  wrote  his -Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  to  re<::oncile  their  dissensions,  in  the  name 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  style  is  clear  and  sim- 
ple. It  is  called  by  the  Ancients  an  excellent  and 
admirable  epistle.  In  it  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians is  expressly  ascribed  Jo  St.  Paul ;  and  the 
Gospels  of. Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  the  Aces,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  with  other  of  the  Epistles, 
are  alluded  to  without  quotation.  Pearson,  Wake, 
Dodwell,  Le  Clerc,  and  Cave  Hist.  Lit.  give  the  date 
about  A.  D.  70.  Du  Pin,  Tiliemont,  and  Lardner, 
A.  D.  96.  All  that  is  mentioned  of  his  life  and  mar- 
tyrdom is  uncertain.  The  fragment  ascribed  to  him 
as  a  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is  of  a  later 
date,  yet  prior  to  the  third  century. 

To  Clemens  have  also  beep  improperly  ^ascribed 
tlie  Apostolic  Canons,  the  Apostolic  Constitutions, 
and  the  Recognitions ;  the  two  first  of  which  are  of 
the  fifth,  and  the  last,  perhaps,  of  the  second  century. 

See  Lardner,  part  ii.  b.  i,  c:  1 1.  Irenacus  contr. 
Haer.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  Eoseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  v.  c  6*  lib. 
iii.  c.  13,  15,  16,  38.  Compare  Wake  AposL  Fatfa. 
Pref.  Cave  Hist.  Lit.  and  Ep.  Cleo^  edit.  Wotton. 

.  A.  D.  107.  Ignatius,  known  to  the  Apostles, 
bishop  of  Amioch  in  Syria,  and  sent  thence'  to  suffer 
martyrdom  at  Rome';  wrote  at  Smyrna  and  Tros,  in 
makmg  his  last  journey  as  a  prisoner  to  that  dty, 
^seven  short  epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Magnesians, 
Trallians,  Romans,  Philadelphians,  Smymaeans,  and 
to  St.  Polycaip.  The  authenticity  of  these  epistles 
has  been  wdl  established  by  Abp.  Usher,  and 
especially-  by  Bp.  Pearson,  in  his  Vindicise  %natii. 
An  account  of  his  martyrdom  is  also  extant,  .and 
authentic.  See  Lardner,  Wake,  and  Cave,  4ibi  svpra. 
Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c.  36.  Jerom.  de  Vir,  iUustr. 
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A,  D.  108.  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  St.  John, 
was  ordained  by  that  Apostle  bishop  of  Smyrna  in 
Asia  minor,  and  suffered  martyrdom  there  A.  D.  167, 
or,  as  Pearson,  A.  D.  148.  He  wrote  a  pious  and 
valuable  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  at  the  tiaie  of  the 
martvrdom  of  Ignatius,  „whom  he  mentions ;  relating, 
that  ne  had  collected  his  £pktles,  i^d  subjoined  them 
to  his  own*  He  quotes  the  1  Cor.  and  the  Ephes. 
and  is  full  of  allusions  to  the  books  of  the  New  Tes* 
tament.  See  Lardner,  Wake,  and.  Cave,  ubi  supra. 
Irenaeus  adv.  Hser.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  §  4.  Euseb.  Ecc. 
H.  lib.  iv.  c.  14.  lib.  v.   c.  20. 

The  narratives  of  the  martyrdoms  of  Ignatius  and 
Polycarp  are  authentic,  and  very  edifying.  See  tberi^ 
in  Wake's  AposL  Path,  also  Euseb.  E.  H.  lib-  iv. 
c.  15. 

A.D.  71.  It  is  doubted  if  the  Catholic  or  Ge- 
neral  Epistle  of  St.  Barnabas  be  written  by  that 
Apostle.  Clemens  Alex.  Strcmi.  lib.  ii'.  and  Origen 
adv.  Cels.  lib.  i.  ascribe  it  to  him.  Eusebius  speaks 
of  it  as  jbis,  yet  reckons  it  with  the  uohi;  by  which  is 
meant,  not  the  ispurious,  but  those  questioned  or  con^ 
tradicted.  l^om.  de  Viris  Iliust.  says,  that  it  was 
written  by  $t.  Bamsi^as,  and  read  in  the  church 
amoBgst  the  apociyphai  scriptures.  Du  Pfn,  Tiiie* 
mont.  Cave,  and  Abp.  Wake,  esteem  it  genuine. 
Others  much  doubt  its  authenticity.  Lardner  quotes 
it  as  probably  fof  St.  Barnabas,  and  certainly  ancient, 
being  written  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
A.  D.  70.  which  it  tnaitions  as  lately  passed.  It  is 
addressed  to  a  few,  and  full  of  allegorical  interpret- 
ations of  the  Old  Testament. 

A.  D.  92*     The  Shepherd  of  Hermas  is  undoubt* 
adly  ancient,  and  quoted  by  Irenaeiis,  TertuUiaii,  and. 
Ongen ;  but  whether  of  the  Hernias,  Rom.  xvi.  14. 
is  uncertain.     He  mentidns  Clemens  as  then  bishop 
of  Rome ;  and'  hints  at  an  approaching  persecution, 
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perhaps  that  of  Domitian  A.  D.  94.  It  is  of  course 
prior  to  the  Hermes  A.  D.  141.  brothw  to  Pius 
bishop  of  Rome.  The  work  consists  of  three  parts. 
In  the  first  are  four  visions.  In  the  second  are  twelve 
commands,  supposed  to  be  given  by  an  heavenly 
shepherd;  hence  the  name.  This  book  contains 
some  grave  and  pious  precepts.  .In  the  third  are  ten 
similitudes.  It  alludes  occasionally  to  the  New  Testa* 
ment,  but  is  of  no  great  intrinsic  value. 

CENTURY     II. 

A.  D.  1 10.  Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Phry- 
gia ;  a  hearer  of  John ;  companion  of  Polycarp.  Ire- 
naeus,  lib.  v.  c.  33. .  His  fragments  are  in  Euseb.  Eccl. 
Hist.  lib.  iii.  c.  39.  He  there  gives  an  account  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  He  believed  in  the 
Millennium ;  hence  esteemed  by  Eusebius  a  man  of 
weak  capacity.     See  Lardner  and  Cave. 

A.  D-  140.  Justin,  sumamed  the  martyr  j  bom 
at  Sichem,  or  Flavia  Neapolis,  in  Samaria;  after 
studying  in  various  sects  of  philosophy,  became  a 
Christian.  Presented  his  first  Apology  or  defence  of 
the  Christians  to  the  Emp.  Antonin.  Pius,  A.D.  140. 
Afterwards  published  his  Conference  or  Dialogue, 
now  extant,  with  Trypho  the  Jew.  Returned  to 
Rome,  and  inscribed  his  second  Apology  to  the 
Emp.  Marcus  Antoninus.  Beheaded  at  Rome  A.  D. 
164. 

His  Apologies  are  highly  esteemed. 

Tlio  Epistle  to  Zena  is  doubtful  (Lardner) ;  but 
on  the  whole  written  by  him.     Cave. 

The  Epistle  to  Diognetus  is  doubtful  also ;  Cave 
^scribes  it  to  him.  ][t  is  an  excellent  epistle.  Lard- 
ner. 

The  Quaestiohes  et  Respons.  ad  Orthodoxos  is  a 
later  work. 
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A,D.  no.  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth.  The 
fragments  of  his  Epistles  are  preserved  in  Eusebius^ 
lib.  iv.  c.  23. 

A.  D.  172.  Tatian  of  Syria,  a  follower  of  Justin, 
'  \  lapsed  after  his  death  into  heresy.  Irensus  adv.  Haer. 
lib.  i.  c.  28.  lib.  iii.  23."  He  wrote  an  Oration  to  the 
Gentiles,  yet  extant  y  and  an  harmony,  or  Collection 
of  the  Gospels,  named  Dia-tessaron,  or  "  of  the  four;" 
mentioned  by  Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  c.  29,  16. 
See  the  article  of  Ammonius,  A.  D.  220.  infra.  But 
observe,  that  this  work  is  no  more  than  an  History  of 
the  Life  of  Christ,  expressed  chiefly  in  the  words  of 
Tatian,  and  not  properly  an  Harmony.  Mill,  Proleg. 
No.  658.  ed.  Kuster. 

A.  D.  173.  Hegesippus:  his  fragments,  are  in 
Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  23. 

A.D.  177.  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis  in  Asia 
minor ;  his  remains  are  in  Eusebius,  Ec.  Hist.  lib.  iv. 
c.  '26. 

A.  D.  177.  The  Epistles  of  the  Churches  of  Vienne 
and  Lyons.  These  are  an  account  of  the  suflFeringi 
of  their  martyrs  in  the  time  of  M.  Antoninus ;  given 
in  Eusebius,  k.  H.  lib.  v.  c.  1,  2.  Some  thiide  them 
composed  by  Irenaeus.  ^^  It  is  the  finest  thing  in  its 
kind  of  all  antiquity."    Lardner. 

A.  D.  178.  Irenseus,  a  native  probably  of  Smyrna; 
bishop  of  Lyons  in  France;  the  friend  of  Polycarp; 
wrote  five  books  against  heresies,  now  extant  in  an 
ancient  Latin  version.  They  are  highly,  esteemed ; 
full  of  learning,  integrity,  and  good  sense.  He  died 
about  A.  D.  202.  Lardner.  Euseb.  £.  H.  lib.  v. 
c.  4,  6,  7,  8. 

A.D.  178.  Athenagoras,  an  Athenian  philoso- 
pher  (Cave),  a  polished  writer,  and  his  style  attic 
(Lardner),  wrote  an  Apology  for'  the  Christians  to 
the  Emp.  Marc.  Antoninus,  and  a  Treatise  on  the 
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Resurrection.  In  them  are  strong  marks  of  learning 
and  genius.  So  Moshdm.  They  are  now  extant. 
See  Cave  and  Lardner. 

A.  D.  180.  Miltiades,  mentioned  in  £useb.  £.H. 
lib.  V.  c.  17. 

A.D.  181.  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
iBvrote  three  books  in  defence  of  the  Christian  Faith  to 
Autplycus,  a  heathen.,    They  show  much  erudition. 

A.D.  192.  Pantaenusy  president  of  the  cateche- 
tical school  of  Alexandria. 

A.D.  192.  T.  Fl.  Clemens  of  Alexandria;  he 
studied  under  Pantaenus,  and  succeeded  him  as  presi* 
dent  of  the  school  in  that  city.  His  principal  work 
is  the  Stromata,  or  various  discourses,  in  eight.books: 
a  miscellaneous  collection,  partly  against  the  here- 
tics, of  great  learning  and  value.  He  wrote  also  As 
Protrepticon,  or  Exhortation  to  the  Gentiles ;  a;Qd  the 
Psdagogus,  or  Instruction  to  a  Gentile  Convert. 
Lardner,  Cave,  Euseb.  E.  H.  lib.  vi.  c.  13,  14. 
Consult  also  Jerom.  de  Viris  lUustr. 
'  The  only  Latin  Father  of  this  century  is— - 
.  A.  D.  192.  Q.  S.  Flor.  Tertullian,  of  Carthage 
kk  Africa ;  a  writer  of  uncommon  genius,  learning, 
and  piety ;  but  melancholy  and  austere,  which  inducnl 
him  to  defend  and  incline  to  the  errors  of  the  Monta^ 
nistB.  See  Cave.  His  works  are  very  numerous: 
his  style  laboured  and  difficult.  TertuUian's  Apology 
for  the  Christians^  says  Mosheim,  is  one  of  the 
noblest  productions  of  ancient  times.  Lardner, 
Cave. 

Hie  Recognitions  of  Clemens,  as  ascribed  to  the 
first  Clemens  bishop  of  Rome,  are  supposititious,  but 
are  thought  to  be  of  this  century:  they  are  quoted 
by  Origen.  They  consist  of  imaffinary  travels  or  acts 
of  St.  Petio',  with  his  disputes  with  Simon  Magus,  and 
mnacks*  llie  name  of  Recognitions,  lib.  ix.  §  S4.  is 
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only  from  Clement  being  supposed  to  meet  with  or 
recognize  his  parents,  who  had  be^i  long  separated 
from  him, 

CENTURY    III. 

A.D.  212.  Alexander  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  % 
friei^d  and  favourer  of  Origen;  he  studied  under 
Pantaenus  and  Clemens  at  Alexandria.  £usd>.  lib.  yL 
c.  11.  14.  . 

A.  D.  220.  Hippolytus  Portuensis,  bishop,  as  sup- 
posed,  of  Porto  in  Italy,  or  of  Porcus  Romanus,  nnr 
Aden^  in  Arabia,  a  disciple  of  Iremeus  (so  PhodusX 
and  known  to  Origen,  wrote  many  works;  those 
which  now  remain  are  very  doubtful :  some  gennint 
fragments  are  preserved  in  Theodoret,  Dial.  ii.  and 
see  Euseb.  £.  H.  lib.  vi.  c.  22.  A  statue  of  Hippos 
lytus  sitting  in  cathedra,  and  a  catalogue  of  his 
works  inscribed  on  the  base;  was  found,  A.  D.  1551, 
near  the  church  of  St.  Laurence,  in  the  environt  of 
Rome«    See  the  Inscription  in  Cave. 

A.D.  220.  Julius  Africanus;  studied  at  Alexan« 
dria ;  bishop  of  Nicopolis  in  Palestine ;  he  wrote  a 
Chronology,  now  lost,  Euseb.  Ecd.  Hist.  fib.  vi. 
c  31.  and  was  in  general  an  author  of  distinction^ 
His  method  of  reconciling  the  genealogies  of  Christ 
in  Matthew  and  Luke  is  given  in  £usebius,'lib.  L  c.7. 
See  the  note  on  Luke  iii.  23.  infra. 

A.  D.  220.  Ammonius  of  Alexandria :  therct  are . 
extant  two  Harmonies,  so  called,  of  the  Gospek ;  the 
larger  usually  attributed  to  Ammonius,  the  other  to 
Taiian;  and  it  is  held,  that  the  larger,  written  pro- 
bably by  Ammonius,  is  improperly  ascribed  by  Victor 
to  Tatian.  Lardner,  Cave,  MiU  Proleg.  No.  €58. 
edit.  Kuster^ 

A.  D.  230.  Or^^i,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and 
president  of  the  catechetical  school  there,  probably  the 
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successor  of  Clemens ;  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Fathers  for  genius  and  learning:  yet  he  inclined 
to  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  to  mystical  interpret- 
ations of  Scripture  ;  which  was  supposed  to  lead  him 
into  errors.  He  wrote  many  commentaries  and 
homilies  on  different  books  of  Scripture,  that  have  in 
part  descended  to  our  times.  His  Hexapla,  only  frag- 
ments of  which  are  extanf,  was  a  work  of  singular 
industry  and  merit;  it  consisted,  in  six  columns,  of  I 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew,  | 

and  again  the  same  Hebrew  text  in  Greek  characters;  | 

with  each  of  the  four  Greek  versions,  of  Aquila,  Sym-  I 

machus,  the  LXX,  and  Theodotion.     The  Answer,  '        I 
in  eight  books,  to  Celsus  an  Epicurean,  or  rather  a  ' 

Platonic  philosopher  HMosheim),  forms  a  defence  of 
the  Christian  Faith  or  high  estimation.  The  Philo- 
calia  is  a  treatise  on  the  obscure  passages  in  Scripture, 
collected  from  his  works  by  Basil  and^Nazianzen. 
He  wrote  also  a  tract  against  the  Marcionites,  now 
separately  published.  His  treatise  Tspt  dpywv^  and 
other  of  his  works,  are  extant  only  in  a  La^  version 
by  Rufinus,  of  whom  see  A.  D.  390,  and  are  muti- 
lated and  incorrect. 

A.  D.  233.  Firmilian,  bishbp  of  Caesarea  in  Cap- 
padocia :  a  letter  of  his  to-St.  Cyprian,  on  the  baptism 
of  iieretics,  appears  inter  Epist.  Cyprianicas,  ep.  75. 
Lardner. 

A.  D.  243.  Gregory,  bishop  of  Neocsesarea  in 
Pontus,  studied  under  Origen  at  Caesarea  in  Palestine, 
and  composed  a  Panegyric  on  him,  yet  extant,  with 
a  translation  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes. 

A.D.  247.  Dionysius,  bishop*  of  Alexandria,  one 
of  the  most  noted  of  the  scholars  of  Origen:  remains 
of  his  Tracts  and  Epistles  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in 
Euseb.  E.R  lib.  vii.  et  Prae.  Ev.  lib.xiv.  prop. fin. 
Ed.  Steph.  p.  451. ;  also  in  Athanas.  Lib.  de  senten- 
tii  Dionys.  Alex.  Cave. 
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The  Latin  writers  in  this  century  are : 
A.  D.  210.  M.  Minucius  Felix,  an  eminent  Roman 
Jawyer,  has  left  an  excdlent  Defence  or  Apology  for 
the  Christian  Faith,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  entitled 
Octavius,  from  one  of  the  sapposed  interlocutors. 
This  work  and  Lactantius  are  highly  recommended 
bj  Blackwall  as  elegant  and  classical  Latin  authors. 
See  also  Cave^  Lardner,  Lactant.  de  Div.  Inst.  lib.  v. 
c.  U  Jerom.  de  Vir.  lUust.  c.  58. 

A. p.  248.  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage:  not 
much  is  known  of  his  life:  he  was  a  rhetorician,  con- 
verted  about  A.  D.  24?4 :  elected  bishop  A.  D..  247, 
suffered  martyrdom  by  the  sword  near  Carthage  with 
admirable  calmness  and  constancy  under  the  £mp« 
Valerian  A.  D.  258.  His  works  are  distinguished 
by  uncommon  eloquence  and  piety,  but  his  mode  of 
argument,  fiot  always  solid  and  conclusive.  They 
consist  of  treatises  against  the  Jews  and  Heathens,  as 
De  Idolorum  Vanitate,  and  of  many  ^epistles  in  h^gh 
esteem  with  the  learned.  He  resisted  the  claims  of 
superiority  from  Stephen  bishop  of  Rome,  in  a 
dispute  on  the  re-baptism  of  heretics,  with  great  spirit. 
Of  Amobius,  see  the  next  century. 

CENTURY     IV. 

A.  D.  315.  Eusebius,  the  historian,  nat.  270,  ob« 
S40..  He  became  bishop  of  Caesarea,  in  Palestine,  on 
^e  accession  of  Constantine  to  the  empire  A.  D.  313, 
and  the  consequent  flourishing  state  of  the  church. 
He  appears  with  distinction  at  the  Council  of  Nice, 
A?  D.  325,  where  he  was  appointed  to  address  a 
panegyric  to  Constantine,  and  on  other  public 
occasions. 

.    He  published  the  Praeparatio  Evangelica  in  fifteen 
book$>  a  work  of  great  value :  -  also. 
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De  Demonstratione  Evangelica,  chieiy  against  the 
Jews,  of  which  ten  books  now  remain. 

The  Chronicon,  or  a  general  chronicle,  translated 
by  Jerom :  we  have  the  version,  and  also  fragments 
of  the  original  collected  by  Scaliger. 

The  Eccleaastical  History. 

De  Locis  Hebraicis :  a  description  of  the  remark- 
able places  ill  Palestine.  It  is  now  extant  in  Greek  ; 
and  sdso  a  Latin  translation  with  some  additions  by 
Jerom,  who  was  very  conversant  in  Palestine,  and 
resided  for  twenty  years  at  Bethlehem.  It  is  a  usefbl 
work. 

Also  there  is  now  remaining  an  Oratio  de  Laudi- 
bus  Constantini,  spoken  at  Constantinople  A.  D.  535, 
(that  spoken  at  Nice  is  not  extant ;)  a  Life  of  Coi>- 
stamine  in  four  books ;  and  other  treatises,  of  which 
see  Cave.  ♦ 

A.  D.  801.  Peter,  l^ishop  of  Alexandria,  h^hly 
praised  by  Eusebius,  E.  H.  lib.  ix.  c.  6. 

A.D.  326.  Athanasius,  bishq>  of  Alexandria,  a 
man  of  genius  and  learning,  distinguished  for  his 
opposidon  to  the  Arians ;  wrote  many  works,  chiefly 
controversial,  which  were  collected  and  pubKshed  by 
Montfaucon,  in  3  vols,  folio. 

A.D.  350.  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem:  some  of 
his  works,  chiefly  xviii  Lectures  on  the  Heads  of  the 
Christian  Fsuth,  remain,  and  are  esteemed  by  the 
learned.     Mosheim,  Cave.  •    '    ' 

A.  D.  370.  Ephrem,  the  Syrian,  resided  at  Edessa, 
the  author  of  various  works,  many  of  which  remsBn, 
and  exhibit  a  fund  of  Christian  piety  and  virtue.  He 
wrote  in  Syriac ;  but  his  writings  were  rendered  by 
his  contemporaries  into  Greek  and  were  published 
|>y  Vossius  in  Latin,  and  at  Oxford  in  Greek,  1709. 
Also  by  Asseman,  1741*7.  See  the  Catalogue  in  Cave. 

A.  D*  368.     £[H{rflamu»,  bishop  of  SaJamis  ia 
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Cyprus,  a  native  of  Palestine,  composed  a  large  work 
against  Heresies,  yet  remaining.  He  is  praised  by  St. 
Jerom.  (de  ^ris  lilustr.),  but  his  writings  are  thonght  . 
to  be  full  of  inaccuracies.  He  also  wrote  a  smaller 
treatise  named  Ancoratus,  sive  de  Fide,  on  the  op* 
nions  of  Origen.  He  died  A.  D.  402,,  aged  115. 
Cave. 

A.  D.  370.  Basil  the  Greats  of  a  noble  family  in 
Pontus,  studied  at  Antioch,  Caesarea  in  Palestine^ 
Constantinople,  and  Athens ;  elected  bishop  of  Caesa- 
rea in  Pontus ;  died  A.  D.  37d.  He  wrote  Homilies, 
and  various  otheir  works,  some  controversial,  now 
e?:tant.  The  Ancients  held  his  works  in  great  vene^ 
ration^  Totus  veneratur  antiquitads  chorus,  plaudit 
tota  eruditoTum  cavea.  Ftecicularly,  the  elegance  and 
purity  of  his  style  are  highly  praised  by  Phodu^  amd 
others*     Cave. 

A.  D.  370.  Gregorius  Nyssensis,  bishop  of  Nyssft 
in  Cappadoda,  the  younger  brother  of  Basil :  he  was 
a  dntuiguished  controversial  writer^  chiefly  against 
Eunomius.  He  also  published  many  Homilies,  and 
catechetical  works,  now  extant* 

A.  D.  370.  Gr;  Naadaneen,  a  i^ve  and  bishop 
of  that  city  in  Cappadocia,  studied  at  Athens ;  the 
firtend  ©f  Basil ;  the  preceptor  of  lerom.  IBs  writ* 
ings  are  spoken  of  with  high  esteem  by  the  Ancieots. 
They  are  chiefly  Oatioaes  or ,  Homilies ;  and  atso 
many  Boems,  which  he  composed  on  tl<^s  i^ng^Iar 
occasion :  The  ^emp^ror  Juli»fi  hitying  forbidden  the 
Cluistian  preceptors  the  use  of  any  h«ftthen  or  ckssat 
atttbcons,  NasiaiUDen  wnote  various  pieces  of  poetiy 
on  serious  subjects,  in  all  kinds  of  metre,  to  supply 
tiheir  plaoo,  ' 

AiD.  S9&  loanaes  Chryft>stomu$,  i*  e.  ^fnjfrw 
rre^os,  80  named  iirom  his  idloqu^ce ;  «i  Mi$ve  and 
fim^ter  of  Aiuioch;  Mieceeded  Nectamis  as  pa« 
trian:h  of  0>iisCiiiliMjple  A.  D.  897.  Died  m  txiit 
A.  D.  4Dr,  aged  SZ^    His  ^|iDgs>  ahd  espedatty 
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his  Homilies,  are  models  of  eloquence,  and  highly 
valued.  They  compose  ten  vols,  folio,  edit.  Saville, 
Etonae,  and  other  editions.  He  is  styled  by  Barrow, 
who  was  an  excellent  judge,  *'  the  Prince  of  Inter- 
preters ;"  his  Homilies  being  also  comments  or  expli- 
cations of  various  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  All  that 
is  valuable  in  Theophylact  is  taken  from  his  expo- 
sitions. Calmet.  He  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  Latin  Fathers  of  the  fourth  centurv  are: 

A.  D.  374.  Ambrose,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  ob. 
A.  D.  397.  set.  59. 

A.  D.  378.  Hieronymus,  or  Jerome,  a  native  of 
Strido  in  Dalmatia ;  studied  at  Rome ;  travelled  into 
Gaul,  and  through  the  East ;  returned  with  Epipha- 
nius,  and  Paulinus  bishop  of  Antioch,  to  Rome ; 
acquired  great  distinction  there  for  his  learning.  His 
acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  language,  then  very 
unusual,  enabled  him  to  translate  and  comment  on 
various  books  of  the  Old  Testament  with  success. 
He  also  regulated  the  old  Italic  or  Latin  versions  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  gave  them  the  form  of  the  present 
Vulgate,  i.  e.  Editio  Vulgata,  which  is  used  through- 
out  th^  church  of  Rome.  Jerom,  who-was  of  an 
impatient  and  irascible  temper,  and  engaged  in  many 
disputes,  retired  into  the  East,  and  fixed  as  a  monk 
at  Bethlehem  in  the  Holy  Land.  His  works  in  12 
vols,  folio,  are  very  valuable ;  they  were  often  pu- 
blished  by  Erasmus,  who  speaks  of  him  as  Christia- 
norum  omnium  longe  doctissimus,  turn  facundis^nus, 
et  theologorum  princeps.     Cave. 

A.D.  390.  Rufinus  Toranius,  of  Aquileia  in 
Italy ;  he  translated  into  Latin,  Josephus  the  Jewish 
historian,  and  Origen  irept  dpytov^  with  other  works, 
but  for  the  most  part  with  sucn  unfaithfulness,  that  it 
is  diiEcult  to  ascertain,  says  Cave,  which  are  the  parts 
belonging  to  the  original  author^  and  which  his  inter- 
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polations.  His  Latin  verakm  cf  Josephiis^  tinfaith- 
fill  perhaps  chiefly  by  his  using  imperfect  copies 
(Casaubon),  being  published  separate,  was  divided  by 
him  into  chapters ;  and  in  the  Jewi^  war,  into  books 
diiSerent  from  those  of  the  Greek.  Hence  the  quo- 
tations and  references  to  thisXatin  version  perpetually 
perplex  th^  student.  It  is  often  print^  with  the 
Greek,  as  in  the  Cologne  edition  1691.  Rufinus 
composed  many  original  works,  but  is  reckoned  cre« 
dtdous  and  inaccurate. 

A.  D.  396.  Aur.  Augustinus,  bishop  of  I£ppo  in 
Africa,  a  very  distinguished  Father  of  the  Church : 
his  works  are  very  numerous,  and  in  high  estimation ; 
his  style  is  involved  and  tedious  (so  Erasmus) :  he 
may  be  held  to  be  the  last  of  the  valuable  ancient 
wHters,  and  doses  the  fourth  century. 

The  Apostolical  Constitutions,  being  first  mentioned 
by  Epiphanius,  and  it  being  even  doubtful  that  those  , 
he  rdFers  to  are  the  same  we  now  possess,  are  supposed 
to  be  of  the  fifth  century:  they  contain  various  things 
inconsistent  with  the  age  and  doctrine  of  the  Apostles. 
See  a  full  dissertation  on  them  in  Lardner.  Parts  of 
them  might  possibly  have  been  taken  from  some 
earlier  collectidn  of  the  same  kind.  Pearson  Vindic. 
Ign.  part  i.  c«  4. 

The  Apostolical  Canons,  .a  smaller  work,  stands 
exactly  in  the  same  predicament. 

Of  the  few  Authors  of  any  note  subsequent  to  the 
fourth  century,  these  may  be  mentioned : 

A.  D.  410.  Nonnus,  of  Panopolis  in  Egypt,  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  having  given  a  paraphrase  in 
verse  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  yet  extant,  and 
occasionally  quoted  by  Grotius  and  other  critics. 

A.  D.  412.  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  wrote  a 
commentary,  entitled  Glaphyra,  on  the  Pentateuch  ; 
also  a  comment  on  Isaiah,  on  the  twelve  minor  Pto- 
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phels,  and  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John ;.  and  Tarious 
other  works.     He  was  an  opponent  of  Nestorms* 

A*D.  412.  Isidore  of  Pelusium  in  Egypt:  he 
wrote  3000  epistles,  says  Suidas,  lO,000,  says  Nice- 
phorus,  for  the  edification  of  the  church;  chiefly 
explanatory  of'  texts  of  Scripture.  MMXUI  are 
yet  extant  in  his  works ;  multipUci  utilitate  referta. 
Cave. 

A.  D.  424.  John  Cassian^'a  native  of  Provence  in 
France ;  retired  to  the  desert  of  Scitis  in  Egypt ; 
wrote  in  Latin,  of  Monastic  Institutions,  Collationes 
Patrum,  and  against  Nestorius. 

A.  D.  545.  Victor  Capuanus,  bishop  of  Capua ; 
rendered  the  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  by  Ammonius 
into  Latin,  improperly  ascribing  it  to  Tatian. 

A.  D.  858.  Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
of  a  noble  family,  and  high  secular  employments 
before  his  accession  to  that.dignity.  His  Moptofii^\iovy 
or  BibJiotheca,  consisting  of  a  critical  account  of 
CCLXXX  ancient  authors,  exhibits  a  fiind  of  erudi- 
tion and  acute  discernment  that  all  the  learned  ^eak 
of  with  admiration.  There  remain  also  a  collection 
of  Episties,  and  other  works  of  tiiis  author.     Care. 

*A»D»  950.  .  Oecumenius  compiled,'  chiefly  from 
Chrysostom,  a  commentary  of  some  value  on  the  ActSy 
Episdes,  and  Revelations.  i 

A.  D.  1070.  Theophylact,  a  native ,  of  Cohstan- 
tinople,  archbishop  of  Acridia  in  Thrace,  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  St.  PauPs  Epis- 
tles. They  are  principally  collected  out  of  Chry- 
8ostom  and  others. 

A.  D.  1110.  Euthymius,  a  monk  of  Constanti- 
nople, patronized  by  the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus, 
wrote  a  treatise,. entitled  Panoplia,' against  Heretics; 
also  commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  and  on  the  Gospels. 
His  works  are  chiefly  from  the*  Ancient  Fathers. 
Only  modern  Latin  versions  are  published  of  his 
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works,  as  by  F.  2Hnus,  A.  D.  15^6.  The  Greek  is 
yet  in  manuscript,  and  sometimes  quoted  by  Simon, 
or  Mill,  who  had  access  to  it.  ^ 


JEWISH  AUTHORS. 

A.  D.  40.  Philo  Jpdaeus,  a  native  of  Alexandria^ 
of  a  priest's  family,  and  brother  to  the  Alabarch,  or 
chief  Jewish  magistrate  in  that  city.  He  was  sent 
at  the  head  of  an  embassy  from  the  Alexandrian 
Jews  to  the  emperor  Caius  Caligula  A.  D.  S9,  s^fti 
has  left  an  interesting  recital  of  it,  usually  prifited  m 
Jbsephus.  He  also  Wrote  a  defence  of  the  Jews 
against  Flaccus,  then  president  of  Egypt,  yet  extartt; 
i^iilo  was  eminently  versed  in  the  Platonic  philosophy^ 
of  which  both  his  style  and  opinions  partake.  His 
works  condst  chiefly  in  allegorical  expositicMis  of  Script- 
ure; whence  the  Christian  Church,  in  the  judgment 
of  Photius,  have  derived  much  of  that  mode  of  in- 
terpretation. Josephus  held  him  in  high  esteem.  Ant. 
lib.  xviii.  c.  10.  Euseb.  lib.  ii.  c.  18.  Jerom  de  Vir. 
Ulust     Cave. 

,  The  Jews  however  had  the  allegorical  mode  of 
interpreting  the  Scriptures,  prior  to  any  thing  derived 
from  Plato,  by  Origen  or  Philo.  See  an  instance  in 
Wisd.  of  Solomon,  xviii.  24.  comp.  Philo  de  Vita 
Mos.  lib.  iii.  p.  519.    Calmet,  art.  Philon. 

A.  D.  67.  T.  Flav.  Josephus,  bom  at  Jerusalem, 
of  a  family  in  the  higher  order  of  the  priests,  related 
also  to  the  Asmonean  princes,  distinguished  as  a  ge- 
neral in  the  Jewish  war,  taken  prisoner  by  Vespasian 
in  Galilee,  and  received  into  the  &vour  of  Titus,  was 
present  in  his  camp  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and 
wrote  the  History  of  the  War.  He  wrote  also  the 
History  of  the  Jewish  Nation,  entitled,  the  Jewish 
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AndquitieS)  in  20  books ;  a  Treatise  a^;ainst  Appion^ 
an  heathen  philosopher }  and  a  Narrative  of  the  3uf- 
ferings  of  the  Maccabees,  and  of  his  own  Life.  Of 
his  works,  see  the  Introduction  supra. 

N.  B.  All  the  references  to  Josephus,  in  the  follow- 
ing work,  are  made  according  to  the  divisions  of  books 
and  chapters  in  the  Greek  text  of  that  author. 


Exclusive  of  the  prior  Verdon  of  the  LXX,  so 
ttuped^  i.  e.  properly  the  Alexandrian  Version^  as 
b^ing  made  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  about  250  year» 
before  the  adv^it  of  our  Loxsd,  the  Hebrew  3Gript- 
Uffes  of  the  Old  Testament  were  translated  into  Greek 
t>y  three  different  Jewish  writers  in  the  seccmd  century 
after  Christy 

A.  D»  128.  Aquila  of  Pontus,  a  Gentile  convert 
tx>  the  Christian  faith,  lapsed  on  some  disgust  to  Jik 
daism,  and,  studying  the  Hebrew,  translate  the  Old 
Te$tament.  A  tew  fragments  oalj  of  his  version  nov 
renmi.    Cave. 

A.  D.  175.  Theodotion,  also  of  Pontus,  and,  as 
Aquila,  a  Grentile  convert  lapsed  to  Judaism,  gave 
a  very  literal  version  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  pnused 
by  Origen,  of  which  the  book  of  Daniel  m  the  LXX 
is  a  part.  A  few  other  fragments  only  are  now  re- 
maining.   Cave. 

A.  D.  201.  Symmachus,  a  Samaritan,  first  ad- 
hered to  the  Jews ;  then  became  an  Ebionite  Chris- 
tian, and,  reverting  to  Judaism,  made  a  new  transla- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament,  not  Ikeral  as  the  two  pre- 
ceding, but  more  inclining  to  a  paraphrase.  Hieron.. 
Prsef.  in  Job.  t.  iii.  p.  23.  Some  fiagments  remain. 
This  translation  was  formed  to  obscure  the  genealogy 
(^  Christ,  in  defence  of  the  Ebionite  heresy. 
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The  various  renderings  of  these  three  versions  are 
j;iven  in  Bos's  edition  of  the  Septuagint. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORIANS. 

A.  D.  315.  Eusebius;  see  his  article  in  the  Fa- 
thers of  the  Church.  KGs  History  of  the  Church,  in 
ten  books,  to  the  year  324,  is  a  very  valuable  and  im* 
portant  work.  **  Without  Eusebius,"  says  Tillemont, 
^^  we  should  scarcely  have  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  first  ages  of  Chnstiamty,  or  of  the 
authors  who  wrote  in  that  time.  All  the  Greek  his^ 
torians  of  the  fourth  century  began  where  he  ended, 
as  having  nothii^  considerable  to  add  to  his  labour." 
Yet  he  has  some  slight  defects ;  is  diffuse  where  he 
might  have  been  concise }  and  sometimes  does  not 
sufficiently  enlarge  on  things  of  real  importance.  Du 
Fin,  Bibl.  Eccl.  t.  ii.  p.  5,  6. 

A.  D.  423.  Theodoret,  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  bishop 
of  Cyrus  near  the  Euphrates ;  a  distinguished  Father 
,  of  the  Church,  but  mvolved  in  the  disputes  against 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  the  Synod  of  Ephesus.  His 
works  are  in  4  vols,  folio,  1642,  Paris.  His  EccL 
History  extends  from  the  year  322  to  A.  D.  427.  His 
style  and  manner  of  composition  are  praised  by  Pho* 
tius,  as  well  adapted  to  history. 

A.  D.  439.  Socrates,  of  Constantinople,  a  lawyer 
or  pleader,  hence  somftimes  named  Scholasdcus: 
he  wrote  an  Ecclesiastical  History  from  the  accession 
of  Constantine  A.  D.  309,  to  A.  D.  439,  with  un- 
common  judgment  and  diligence.     Valesius. 

A.  D.  440.  Sozomen  (Hermias)  of  Bethelia,  near 
Gaza  in  Palestine,  also  a  lawyer,  composed  a  ISstorv 
of  the  same  period  as  the  two  preceding  writers:  his 
style  superior  to  that  of  Socrates,  but  his  judgnient 
much  inferior. 
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A.  D.  425.  Philo6torgiu8,  of  Cappadoda^  wrote  a 
History  extending  from  A.  D.  325,  about  a  hundred 
years ;  not  esteemed,  and  totally  ui  favour  of  the 
Eunomian  and  other  heresies. 

A.  D.  594.  Evagrius  Scholasticus,  of  Epiphania 
in  Syria ;  a  lawyer  and  magistrate,  praefect  of  Antioch. 
Hid  Eccl.  History  extends  from  A.  D.  431  to  A.  D. 
594.  It  is  much  loaded  with  credulous  accounts  of 
miracles. 

A.  D.  1333.  Nicephorus  Callistus,  a  monk  of  Con- 
stantinople, compiled  an  Eccl.  History  from  the  pre- 
ceding histo|ian$,  which  is  brought  down  to  A.  D.  610, 
It  is  weak,  and  full  of  idle  fables. 
It  may  be  added,  that 

A.  D.  401.  Sulpitius  Severus,  a  Latin  historian, 
of  the  province,  of  Aquitain  in  France,,  a  priest,  and 
acquainted  with  Jerom  and  Paulinus,  has  left  an 
Epitome  of  the  History  of  the  World,  which  is  brought 
down  to  the  year  400  of  the  Christian  sera.  His  style 
is  clear,  and  good  for  that  age. 


GRAMMARIANS. 

A.  D.  1 80.  Julius  Pollux,  a  grammarian  in  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Commodus,  who  compiled  a  Lexicon 
in  ten  books. 

A.  D.  300,  or  400.  Hesychius,  a  learned  gram- 
marian and  lexicographer :  the  time  in  which  he  lived 
is  uncertain :  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Na^ 
zianzen. 

A.  D.     ■     '  Phavorinus. 

A.  D.  900,  Suidas,  author  of  a  Greek  Lexicon, 
the  time  uncert^ ;  but  the  book  is  useful,  contains 
many  passages  of  ancient  authors,  and  i$  esteemed  a 
storehouse  of  critical  erudition. 

A.  D.  300,     Solinus  (Caius  Julius),  a  Latin  gram- 
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Haarian,  in  his  book  tnained  Polyhistor,  has  thrown 
together,,  chiefly  from*  Pliny,  an  ill-digested  collection 
of  historical  and  geographical  remarks.  When,  he 
tived.is  uncertain  i  scp^  suppose  .in  the  third  century. 


A  Description  of  the  TEMPLE. 

The  Temple  of  JERUSALEM,  in  its  full  extent, 
did  not  consist  of  one  single  edilficie,  but  of  several 
courts  and  buildings,  -which  were  $ufficiently  ample 
to  contain  all  the  Priests  and  Levites,  and,  at  the  great 
feasts,  almost  the  whole  nati^n^ 

The  Temple  itsetf;  \0  ;NAOX^  answered  to  the 
ts^emacle  of  Moses*  >  1%  wa^#  building  of  no  great 
dze^  being  in  length*  sixty :  cnbits,  and  twenty  in 
breadth.  This  space'  of  ninety  feet, by  rfiirty.  .was  .^-^ 
vided  into  ^ij^^p^rts^f .  ThevWte^^r  QomiH>$ed  (he 
Holy  of  .Holi^^  gsqii^e  oy  O^be  of  Ithirty,  feet,:  ill 
which  was  deposited  the  Ark  of  God.  The  outward 
part  or  holy  pUce,  being;  sepa^rated  by  a  veil  or  cur- 
tain, was  forty  cubits  or  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  con- 
tained the  golden  candlesticK,  the  table  pf  shew-bread^ 
and  the  ai  tar  of  incense.  The  whole- building  was 
fronted  to  the  east,  the  entrance  being  only  closed  by 
another  veil. 

Before  this  eastern  front  orentrance,  in  the  court 
of  the  Priests,  was  placed  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings, 
or  the  brazen  altar,  2.  Chron.  iv.  1.  on  which  the 
sacrifices  were  consumed.  This  altar  was  of  great 
ms^nitude,  answerable  to  the  numerous  sacrifices 
there  offered;  being  twenty  cubits  or  thirty  feet 
square,  and  ten  cubits  high, .  The  different  tribes 
were  only  admitted,  when  they  made  their  offerings, 
into  the  outermost  part  of  this  court,  adjoining  to 
that  of  the  Israelites.  It  was  surrounded  by  rooms 
and  buildings  allotted  for  the  residence  of  the  priests 
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during  their  officiating  in  the  Temple  service.  On 
the  south-east  side  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  hall 
of  the  Sanhedrim,  or  great  council. 

The  court  of  the  Israelites  wad  the  peculiar  pl^ce 
assigned  for  the  general  worship  of  the  nation.  The 
buildings  by  which  it  was  enclosed  were  destined  to 
various  uses* 

Surrounding  this  court,  was  the  court  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, where  all  the  proselytes  of  the  gate,  or  those 
who  acknowledged  the  one  true  God;,  were  permitted 
to  assemble.  It  was  adorned  on  all  the  four  sides  with 
porticos  of  great  length,  magnificence,  and  beauty^ 
On  the  outside  of  the  court  of  the  Israelites,  at  the 
distance  of  ten  cubits  or  fifteen  feet,  was  the  Spreg, 
or  balustrade,  the  low  wall  of  partition  mentioned  by 
St.  Paul,  of  three  cubits  or  4^  feet  high,  beyond  whicn 
it  was  not  permitted  to  the  Gentiles  to  enter.  • 

Excepting  |he  small  but  higher  rock  on  which  the 
fortress  named  Anton^  wns  placed^  the  court  of  the 
Gentiles  appears  to '  hav^  occupied  nearly  the  whole 
space  of  the  mount  on  which  the  Temple  was  built  ; 
the  outer  wall  of  that  court  being  erected  for  the 
most  part  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  of  uncommon 
depth.  The  square  of  it,  according  to  Lightfoot, 
was  about  500  cubits,  including  an  area  of  nearly 
thirteen  acres.  Lamy  allots  that  measure  to  the  court 
of  the  Israelites.  In  either  case,  it  sufficiently  shows 
the  ample  extent, of  the  TO  'lEPONj  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem,  in  its  fulfest  dimensions. 

It  is  apparent,  that  our  Saviour  Christ  preached  to 
the  people,  and  performed  his  miracles,  in  the  courts 
of  the  Gentiles,  or  of  the  Israelites ;  as  he  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,-  and  not  of  Levi,  who  alone  were 
admitted  to  the  interior  of  the  Temple.  He  taught 
chiefly  perhaps  in  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  that  the 
proselytes  might  not  be  deprived  of  the  divine  in* 
fluence. 
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ANNOTATIONS 

ON    THE 

^    FOUR  GOSPELS. 


OP  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT,/.., 

The  New  Testament.^  'H  KAINH  JJABHKM: 

The  New  Testament,  or  Covenant.  Sometimes^ 
*.^  TTig  naii^g  Siadi)j«j^  avavra  ** — all  the  books  of  the 
New  Covenant—;  to  denote  that  these  were  all  that 
were  received  by  the  Church :  aTavra  ra  SiSojctem^ 
*•  all  the  books  that  have  been  written/* 

JiaAyiToi  properly  signifies  a  covenant  See  Matt; 
xxvi.  28.  Mark  xiv.  24.  Luke  xxii.  20.  The  new 
opposed  to  the  old  ;  in  which  death  and  a  testament 
could  have  no  proper  place ;  and  which  was  a  cove- 
nant or  stipulation  betwixt  *  God  and  his  people, 
promising  mercies,  and  requiring  dudes.  Thus  the 
Heb.  nn2  berith^  rendered  by  Siaflijxij,  signifies  a 
covenant,  never  a  testament.  (It  is  so  translated  in 
die  Septuagint  more  than  260  times,  usually  in  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  pactum — ^in,  the  English  Version, 
covenant:  see  Trommii  Concord,  and  Taylor.)    So 
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2  Cor.  iil.  6^  a  covenant ;  compare  ver.  S,  14.  Thus 
Jeri  xxxi.  31,  32.  whence  the  Evangelists  and  St. 
Paul  seem  to'  have  derived  the  word.  Thus  also 
Gal.  iv.  24.  two  covenants;  though  the  inherit- 
ance, ver.  7,  30.  may  incline  towards  a  testament. 
But  the  law,  one  of  the  haQrjxaiy  is  plainly  a  covenant, 
and  the  other  answerable  to  it.  Also  the  bestowing 
the  inheritance  upon  us,  as  adopted  sons  and  heirs 
with  Christ,  is  one  of  the  promises  of  this  second 
covenant.  Again,  it  is  evident  that  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  which  are  the  sacraments  of  tjie  new 
covenant,  as^  Circumcision  was  of  the  old,  Acts  vii.  8. 
are  foecleral*  rites  or  ceremonies  confirming  stipula- 
tions and  p?:omises ;  and  these  relate  to  .a  covenant, 
and  not  to  a  testament. 

In  one  passage,  Heb."'ix.  16,  17»  Siaflijxij  undoubt- 
edly signifies  a  testament :  but  throughout  the  whole 
I      context  it  denotes  a  covenant;  as  ver.   15,   18,  20. 
•.In:tQr.:r^,  Christ  is  the  mediator  of  this  new  cove- 
•  nant*.  •  Thc.new  also  is  opposed  to  Tpwrriy  the  first  or 
:  .•••;4tU  V^HjcU.'wits  imdcnmbfy  ^.covqnwit.     The  author 
•  "''is'tliefe  sdxd  to  be.  God  the  Father,  .in  whom  death 
and^  testament  cpuld  have  no  place.  So  ver.  18,  19, 
the,^ta6rjK7i  consecrated  with  blood  was  the  tables  of 
the  law.     Covenants,  according  to  the  constant  cus- 
tom of  the  East,  were  ratified  by  the  sprinkling  of 
blood  ;  but  by  no  means  every  testament.   See  Exod. 
xxiv.  6,  8.      The  idea  of  a  testament  is  therefore 
superadded,  in  ver.  16,  .17.  to  that  of  a  covenant, 
which  prevails  through  the  whole  passage.   Hammond. 
Whitby  on  Heb.  ix.  20.  has  much  kcute  reason- 
ing to  prove  that  in  ver.  16.  of  that  chapter,  the  death 
Toii  iia$s[jLsvQu,  imports,   of  one  who   confirms   his 
promise,,  or  covenant,  by  his  own  blood.     This,  if 
correctly  founded,  would  reconcile  the  difficulty  in 
Hammond  as  stated  above  in  this  passage. 

In  the  tid^,  the  word  Testament  mJiy  properly  be 
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retained^  as  intiznadng  that  in  the  Gospel  invalirable 
gifts  are  freely  given  antecedently  to  all  conditions 
required ;  namely,  Christ's  giving  himself  for  man- 
kind, c^ling  them,  and  bestowing  sufEcient  grace  to 
bring  them  to  him.  It  is  a  testament,  as  in  that  the 
Christian's  infaaritance  is  sealed  to  him  (est  enim 
voluntas  Christi  morte  ipsius  confirmata.  Grotius  ) ; 
and  as  containing  the  history  of  the  life  and  of  the 
death  of  the  testator.  Hammond.  See  Grotius  ad  loc. 
It  appears  however  to  be  the  best  opinion,  that 
Testamentum,  by  which  Siad>j;ri}  is  rendered  in  the 
old  Italic  version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  wtiich  was  in 
many  places  changed  by  St.  Jerom  in  the  Vulgate  into 
Pactum,  bore  the  full  meaning  of  ^lad^mj  in.  the 
popular  Latin  of  the  first  ages,  and  imported  a  cove- 
nant as  well  as  a  testament:  for  the  Italic  uses  it 
in  the  covenant  with  Noah ;  Hoc  signum  testament! 
setemi  inter  me  et  inter  terram.  Gen.  ix.  17.  It  i$ 
also  used,  Isaiah  xxx.  1.  to  express  (rtiv^xi},  which 
never  imports  a  will  or  testament ;  but  has  no  other 
sense  than  pactum,  a  covenant.  Thus  at  least  the 
translator  of  Irenseus,  iv.  34,  p.  326,  quoting  the  old 
Italic.  Further,  the  Italic  version  was  very  ancient, 
possibly  almost  coeval  with  the  first  preaching  of 
Christianity  to  the  Romans :  and  the  higher  it  ascends, 
the  more  improbable  it  seems,  that  the  earliest  teachers 
of  the  religion  would  permit  such  an  error  to  subsist 
throughout  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  the  word , 
Testamentum  employed  in  a  sense  not  well  known, 
and  current  amongst  the  common  class  of  Roman 
disciples.  St.  Jerom,  therefore,  seems  to  have  changed 
the  word  to  Pactum,  only  for  the  sake  of  precision:  for, 
in  Ps.  xlix.  L.  5,  and  16,  he  retains  testamentum 
even  where  a  covenant  is  meant ;  and  in  the  New 
Testjgnoient,  which  he*  wholly  translated  anew,  and  not 
merely  corrected  as  the  Psalms;  he  retains,  Acts  vii.  8. 
the  same  word  in  the  same  sense. 
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Upon  the  whole,  Sia^xi)  and  testamentom  s^^pear 
to  be  similar,  and  the  original  import  of  both  to  have 
been,  in  general,  that  of  stipulations  properly  testified: 
in  polished  language,  however,  they  became  restricted 
to  that  branch  of  testified  deeds.termed  a  testament, 
or  will ;  but  they  continued  to  be  e3[^efided  to  cove- 
nants also  in  popular  speech.  Thus  the  only  instaace 
of  hadrjxvi  importing  a  covenant  or  sdpulatbn  in 
classical  authors,  is  in  the  coUo<{aial  language  of 
Aristophanes,  Aves,  439.  Suldas.  Scapula.  This  sense 
of  hoBrixTi  obtains  throughout  the  Septuagint,  to 
express  the  Hfebrew  /ina  beritkj  a  covenant ;  whete, 
as  Jerom  observe^  Aquila  used  the  estaA>&hed  vf^d 
for  covenant,  trvy^xyi.  The  Italic  version,  in  a  simitar 
manner,  render*  Berith  by  Testamentum,  which,  say^ 
Jerom,  note  on  Malach.  ii.  in  plerisque  scripturanun 
locis-—sonat— -pactum  vivendum.  Hence  fh>m  the 
O.  Test,  the  words  clearly  in  the  sense  of  covenant 
descended  to  the  New,  and  in  time  became  the  tide 
of  the  hock.  Michaelis,  c.  i.  Comp.  British  Cridc 
for  June  and  August  1794,  art.  Michaelis. 

Of  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament^  with 
the  arguments  on  wluch  it  is  established,  the  best  idea 
that  perhaps  can  be  here  given,  is  to  recite  the 
several  heads  of  proof  which  are  stated  in  the  first 
volume  of  Dr.  Paley^s  Evidences  of  Christianity;  an 
accurate  and  comprehensive  standard  work,  necessa* 
rily  in  the  hands  of  every  student  who  is  desirous 
to  form  his  theological  system  on  clear  and  just 
principles. 

1 .  The  first  is  :  "  That  the  historical  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  meaning  thereby  the  four  Gospels 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  are  quoted,  or  alluded 
to,  by  a  series  of  Christian  writers,  beginning  with 
those  who  were  contemporary  with  the  Apostles,  or 
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who  unmediatdy  followed  them,  and  proceeding  m 
close  and  regular  succession  from  their  time  to  the 
present.'^ 

2.  "  That  when  they  are  qjioted^  or  alluded  to, 
they  are  quoted  or  alluded  to  with  peculiar  respect, 
as  books  std  generis  y  as  possessing  an  authority  which 
belonged  to  no  other  books,  and  as  conclusive  in  all 
questions  and  controversies  amongst  Christians.'' 

3.  ^  That  they  were,  in  very  early  times,  collected 
into  a  distinct  volume/' 

4.  ^  That  they  were  distinguished  by  appropriate 
names  and  titles  of  respect." 

5.  **  That  they  were  publicly  read  and  expounded 
in  the  religious  assemblies  of  the  early  Christians." 

6.  ^^  That  commentaries  were  written  upon  them, 
harmonies  formed  out  of  them,  different  copies  care* 
fully  collated,  and  versions  of  them  made  into  different 
languages." 

7.  *•  That  they  were  received  by  Christians  of  dif- 
ferent sects,  by  many  heretics  as  well  as  catholics,  and 
usually  appealed  to  by  both  sides  in  the  controversies 
whidi  arose  in  those  days." 

8.  "  That  the  foiu*  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, thirteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  Krst  Epistle  of 
John,  and  the*  Krst  of  Peter,  were  received,  Without 
doubt,  by  those  who  doubted  concerning  the  other 
books  which  are  included  in  our  present  canon." 

9.  "  That  the  Gospels  were  attacked  by  the  early 
adversaries  of  Christianity,  as  books  containing  the 
accounts  upon  which  the  religion  was  founded." 

10.  *'  That  formal  catalogues  of  authentic  Script- 
ures were  published ;  in  all  which  our  present  sacred 
histories  were  included.'^ 
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11.  "  That  these  propositions  cannot  be  affirmed 
of  any  othpr  books  claiming  to  be  books  of  Scripture, 
by  which  are  meant  those  books  which  are  commonly 
called  apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Testament/* 

Whitby's  general]  Preface  and  Observation  viii.  in 
Macknight's  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  may  be  also 
consulted. 


Of  the  GOSPELS. 

The  GospelS]  This  expression,  like  that  of  the 
New  Covenant,  appears  to  be  taken  from  the  words  of 
Christ,  Matt.  xxiv.  14.  See  also  ch.  iv.  23.  ix.  35. 
Mar.  i.  14,  and  by  him  from  the  Prophets.  The 
Hebrew  word  is  *)l£^3,  hence  by  an  usual  metathesis, 
the  Syrian, '^IlD*  It  is  applied  by  Isaiah  to  Christ, 
Isa..  1b.  7.  compare  Rom.  x.  15.     Grotius. 

^  ^tiayyeXiov,-— Good  news,  or  tidings,  Luke  ii.  10. 
Here,  by  a  metonymy,  the  history  of  that  good  news : 
the  birth,  life,  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  which  toge- 
ther compose  that  joyful  news  or  tidings.  Gospel  is 
derived  from  the  Saxon  rob,  God  or  good;  and  fpel, 
word,  or  tiding.  "  God^  word,"  or  "good  tidings.*' 
Hammond. 

To  determine  the  year  in  which  each  of  the  Gos- 
pels was  published,  has  been  found  a  very  difficult, 
and  not,  it  may  be,  a  very  essential  inquiry ;  though 
a  proper  solution  would  be  doubtless  sufficiently  satis- 
factory. 

From  the  Gospels  themselves  little  is  gleaned.  St. 
Matthew  does  not  continue  his  history  quite  so  low 
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as  the  ascension  of  Christ :  St.  Mark  goes  much  Far- 
ther, and  speaks  of  the  Apostles  "going  out  and 
preaching  every  where  -,"  which  implies  that  the  Gos- 
pel had  made  a  considerable  progress  before  hk  his- 
tory was  concluded*  St.  Luke  wrote  the  Acts  after 
his  Gospel,  and  concludes  the  Acts  at  the  second 
year  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment,  or  thirty  years  after 
Christ's  ascension.  But  this  does  not  certainly  proVe 
that  the  Acts  were  written  quite  so  soon.  St.  John 
wrote  his  as  a  supplement  to  the  rest  (or  at  least  long 
after  the  rest),  yet  he  mentions  no  events  after  the 
ascension :  so  that  no  safe  conclusion  can  be  drawn  of 
the  date  of  any  of  these  books  (as  that  .St.  Mark  was 
a  later  writer  than  St.  John),  merely  from  the  last 
article  recorded  in  it.     Doddridge. 

The  account  from  the  Fathers  is  also  scanty,  and 
uacertain,  from  want  of  materials:  for  it  is  evident 
that  the  writers. of  the  tenth  or  twelfth  centuries,  as 
Euthymius,  Theophylact,  and  Nicephorus,  cannot 
in  this  instance  be  of  any  weight,  except  from  the 
chance  of  speaking  from  earlier  writers,  who  have  not 
descended  to  our  times. 

All  agree  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  the  first  Gospei 
Irenasus  contr.  Hasres.  lib.  Hi.  c.  i.  and  Euseb.  EccL 
Hist.  lib.  v.  c-  8.  acquaints  us,  that  he  wrote  at  the 
preaching  of  Peter  and  Paul  at  Rome  A.  D.  63  or  64. 

Nicephorus,  Ec.  H.  lib.  ii.  c-  45,  And  the  Chron. 
Alexand.  date  the  publication  of  his  Gospel  in  A.  D. 
48;  and  Eusebius  intimates,  £•  H.  lib.  iii.  24,  and 
affirms  in  his  Chroiucon,'  with  Theophylact,  that  he 
wrote  A*.  D.  41. 

With  refipect  to  St.  Mark,  Irenams  again  informs 
us,  that  he  wrote  his  Gospel  after  the  departure  from 
Rome  of  the  two  above-mentioned  Apostles,  or  about 
A.  D.  64. 

Theophylact  and  Euthymius  assert,  that  he  pub- 
lished it  ten  years  after  the  ascension,  or  A.  D.  4S. 
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Of  St  Luke,  Irenacus  rdatet,  that  he  digested  into 
uniting  what  St,  Paul  preached  to  the  Gentiles ;  and, 
janking  him  after  St*  Mark,  i(  will  bring  the  date  of 
his  Gospel  to  A.  D.  65.  Theophylact  and  Euthy- 
mius  fix  it  at  fifteen  years  after  the  ascension^  or 
A.  D*  48. 

St.  John  composed  his  Gospel,  by  the  testimony 
of  Irenseus  ubi  supn  Epiphanius  aav.  Hxr.  lib*  i. 
S  1%  and  Jerom  Cat  Script.  Eccl.  Mill-  Proleg. 
No.  181«  ed.  Kuster.  in  extreme  old  age,  towards  the 
end  of  the  first  century.  But  Nicephorus  places  it  at 
A.  D.  69.  and  Theopnylact  at  thiity-two  years  after 
the  ascension,  or  A«  D.  65. 

Michaelis,  Mill,  and  Lardner,  guided  chiefly  by  the 
authority  of  Irenaeus,  nearly  agree  in  the  dates  which 
they  assign  to  each  Evangelist. 

Michaelis  approves  of  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus, 
respecting  St.  Matthew,  as  the  most  ancient  authority ; 
and  also,  as  he  apprehends  that  St.  Luke  seems  not 
to  have  seen  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  when  he  wrote  his 
own ;  which  is  hardly  possible,  if  he  wrote  twenty-two 
years  before  him.  Moreover,  St  Matthew  wrote  ap- 
parently when  the  Christians  were  under  persecution ; 
and  during  St  Paul's  first  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
A.  D.  A,  they  suffered  a  heavy  persecution. 

St.  Mark,  he  apprehends,  wrote  at  Rome,  adding 
explanations  for  the  use  of  the  Christians  there  ;  as, 
diat  Christ  was  in  a  desert  ^^  with  wild  beasts,"  c.  L 
IS.  also  comp.  c:  xv.  21.  Rom.  xvi.  IS.  the  date 
probably  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment^ 
Mark  being  then  resident  at  Rome. 

St  Luke,  he  holds,  wrote  after  Matdiew  and  Mark^ 
therefore  about  A.  D.  63  or  64. 
*  St.  John  probably  did  not  write  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusiadem,  A.  D.  70;  for  he  speaks  of  that  city 
as  then  subsisting,  John  v.  1 ;  yet  after  die  death  of 
Peter,  by  his  i^ee  mention. of  his  name,  ch.  xviii.  10, 
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and  of  the  manner  of  hb  de^ih)  ch,  xxi.  18,  19. 
(Petar'sf  ^th  is  usuaUy  placed  ia  the  year  68 ;  this 
Umicsftbe  4at)eof  the  Gospel  to  A.  IX  69.) 

Mill,  Proleg.  Nol  6i21  ed*  Kuster,  coincides  with 
Mickariis  id  preftouig  the  authority  of  Irenasus  td 
that  of  Eusebius  in  the  date  of  St«  Matthew'»  GrospeU 
Heconchides,  with  him,  that  S^  Mark  wrote  at  Rome 
about  the  year  6%  and  St.  Luke  in  64.  But,  stiU 
adhering  to  the  authority  of  .b^naeus  and  Epiphanius^i 
and  passing,  ia  silence  the  internal  argtunekit  state4 
above  fipam  John  y«  1,  he  does  not  do^t  that  Joha 
wrote  his  Gospel  about  the  year  97. 

£.ardiier  differs  from  these  two  crkics,  with  veapect 
to  St.  Matthew,  only  in  supposing^  the  date  A..  D.  64# 
in  St.  Paulas  second  imprisonment ;  for  then  only  St. 
Pecer  was  p]Pobably  present  with  hioiv  and  suffered 
martyrdom  there. 

St.  Mark^s  Goqsel^  fbr  the  same  reason,  he  ascribes 
to  A,  D.  64^;  yet  nfter  that  of  8t  Matthew  ^  explain* 
ing  irenseus'^  account  of  the  departure  of  the  two 
Apo8tles«-*post  faorum  cEscessum  (Graece  s^oSoy),  to 
import  their  martyrdom,  on  departure  from  life* 

The  time  of  writing  St.  Luke's  Gospel  he  appre- 
hends to  be  the  best  defined ;  the  Acts  being  plainly 
a  second  part  or  continuation  of  the  same  work,  and 
the  Gospel  written  and  published  at  the  same  time* 
But  the  Acts  were  written  not  long  after  A.  D.  62, 
the  year  of  St.  Paul's  first  imprisonment  (of  two  years' 
continuance):  the  Gospel  might  be  published  about 
63  or  64.  Also  St.  Luke,  in  his  preface  to  his 
Gospel,  declares  that,  ^^  for  as  much  as  many  had 
taken  in  hand  to  set  forth  in  order  the  things  believed 
among  Christians,  he  also  wrote— that  llieophilus 
might  know  the  certainty  of  them  :*'  plainly  imply- 
ing, that  the  preceding  narratives  were  imperfect  and 
defective.     But  this  could  not  be  meant  or  said  of  the 
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Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  Therefore  it  is 
probable  that  he  had  not  seen  them;  and  very  unlikely 
that  they  were  written  so  early  as  some  pretend,  or 
they  must  have  come  imder  his  notice.  So  that  this 
is  a  good  argument^  that  these  two  Gospds  also  were 
written  not  long  before  this  period. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Lardner,  that  St.  John  wrote 
A.  D.  68.  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But 
he  does  not  ground  it  so  much  on  ch.  v.  1,  2r  though 
he  appreheQds  that  the  five  porches  could  not  remain 
after  that  event ;  as  chiefly  on  two  other  arguments. 
The  first;  that,  as  the  Ancients  relate,  Euseb.  KBst. 
EccL  lib.  iii.  c.  24.  that  St.  John  approved  the  first 
three  Gospels  on^  their  being  shown  him,  and  wrote 
partly  to  supply  the  events  in  the  former  part  of 
Christ's  ministry ;  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  would 
write  soon  after  he  saw  them,  and  hot  defer  it  to 
extreme  old  age.  The  second  argument  is ;  that  the 
first  twelve  chapters  seem  written  to  show  the  great 
sin,  more  especrally  of  the  Jews,  in  rejecting  Jesus  the 
Messiah :  relating  all  his  full  declarations  of  himself 
and  his  divine  origin  at  Jerusalem ;  as  ch.  v,  vi,  vii. 
&c.  This  was  forcibly  adapted  to  the  time  immedi- 
ately prior  to  their  destruction ;  but  weak  and  languid, 
if  written  so  long  after  that  event  as  the  end  of  the 
century. 

On  these  grounds,  then,  we  have  the  following 
dates  ;  in  which  the  variation,  except  in  one  instance, 
is  by  no  means  considerable  : 


Gospel  of 

Mill. 

Lardner. 

Michaelis 

A.  D. 

A.  D. 

A.  D. 

St.  Matthew, 

61.    ^ 

64. 

61. 

St.  Mark, 

63. 

64. 

62. 

St.  Luke, 

64. 

63  or  64> 

63  or  64. 

St.  John, 

97. 

68. 

69. 
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Prior  to  these  very  judicious  critics,  an  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  more  early  dates  prevailed  amongst  the 
commentators ;  who  generally  urged,  that  the  Church 
must  have  necessarily  required,  at  an  early  period,  a 
iSospel,  or  authentic  account  of  the  miracles  and  life 
of  Christ,  so  highly  important  to  its  edification,  and 
to  its  very  existence.  Lardner,  on  the  contrary,  shows 
advantages  arising  from  a  late  publication  of  the  Gos- 
pels. It  was  first  requisite,  he  states,  that  the  religion 
should  be  preached  and  established,  and  a  large 
number  of  converts  made.  "  The  Apostles,"  says  Eu- 
sebius,  **  spread  the  gospel  over  the  world.  Nor  were 
they  (at  the  first)  much  concerned  to  write,  being 
engaged  in  a  more  excellent  ministry,  exceeding  all 
human  power.'*  After  the  full  and  general  success 
of  the  religion  of  Christ,  the  writings,  by  their  ge- 
Bj^ral  dispersion,  were  better  preserved  from  error,  and 
more  proof  secured  of  their  being  genuine.  Lardner,- 
art.  Eusebe.  But  on  either  side  this  mode  of  general 
reasoning  cannot  be  esteemed  conclusive. 

Thus  again  Dr.  Owen,  from  St.  Matthew's  writing 
In  a  time  of  persecution,  would  fix  the  date  of  his 
Gospel  to  that  in  the  time  of  Saul,  A.  D.  38.  He 
also  with  much  ingenuity  maintains,  that  St.  Mark 
wrote  after  St.  Luke,  and  abridged  or  transcribed 
from  both  him  and  St  Matthew  in  various  places ; 
though  in  others  it  is  certain  that  he  amplified,  and 
added  many  particulars  to,  the  narrative  of  St.  Mat- 
thew. His  observations  may  be  consulted.  On  this 
whole  Section,  see  Mill  Proleg.  No.  61, 101, 1 12, 1 81^ 
ed.  Kuster.  Lardner  Subpl.  Vol.  I.  to  b.  i.  p.  ii.  of 
Go^.  History.  Michadis  Introd.  Lectures,  sect.  88, 
&c.  edit.  4to.  1761. 
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Of  ike  EVANGELISTS. 

St.  Matthew,  named  also  Levi,  (see  note  on  Luke 
▼•  27.  infira,)  was  a  publican  and  probably  collector  of 
thiB  tribute  or  taxes  paid  by  passengers  on  the  lake  of 
Galilee  at  Capernaum.  Socrates  the  historian,  lib*  i* 
c,  19,  in  the  fifth  century,  rehites,  that  St,  Matthew's 
lot  of  preaching  was  Ethiopia:  and  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  he  died  a  martyr  there,  in  a  city  named 
Naddaver.  (Cave.)  But  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
account  given  by  Eusebius,  E.  H.  lib.  iii,  c.  1.  of  the 
sev^al  destinations  of  the  Apostles ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  little  was  really  known  in  so  late  an  age,  Lard« 
ner  uhi  supra. 

The  Ancients  had  a  very  general  idea,  Haat  im 
Go^l,  as  affirmed  by  Papias  Euseb.  £«  H.  Vb.  iii 
c.  Sd.  Irenasus,  lib.  iii.  c»  1,  &c.  was  written  in 
Hebrew;  and  to  this.  Cave  and  Michaelis  asGent. 
But  Whitby  and  Lardner,  amongst  others,  strongly 
contest  that  point ;  and  the  more  usual  opinion  of  the 
Moderns  is  in  their  iavour.  The  arguments  must  be 
seen  in  the  respective  authors.  (Whitby  Prefatory 
Disc,  to  St.  Matthew.)  Mill,  inclining  to  thmk  that 
the  Gospel  was  written  in  Hebrew,  observes,  that 
from  the  close  agreement  of  words  and  phrases  in  the 
corfQsponding  passages  m  St.  Mark,  it  is  apparent  that 
it  was  imme<&tely  rendered  kitp  Greek. 

St.  Mark.  It  is  allowed  that  the  MariL  1  Pet. 
v»  IS  was  the  evangelist;  but  doubted  by  Grottos, 
Gave,  Du  Pin,  and  Tillemont,  if  it  were  the  John 
Mark  mentioned  in  the  Acts.  The  objections  are 
not  considerable.  For  instance,  it  is  said  that  John 
lilark  was  much  with  Paul ;  and  Mark  the  evangelist 
with  Peter.    But  there  are  strong  reasons  to  thinks 
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the  same  person  was  intimate  with  both :  for  Peter, 
on  his  deliverance  from  prison,  went  to  the  house  of 
John  Mark,  Acts  xn.  12 :  and  in  the  same  chapter, 
V.  25.  Barnabas  and  Saul  took  with  them  John  Mark 
to  Antioch.  Lardner.  Hence  also  he  might  be  sister's 
$on  to  Barnabas,  Col.  iv.  10.  Acts  xv.  36—40. 

Mark  either  wrote  as  Peter  dictated,  Irenasus,  lib. 
iii.  c.  1.  Origen,  t.  1.  Comm.  in  Matth.;  or  rather 
Peter  afterwards  read  and  approved  his  Gospel,  and 
authorised  that  Scripture  to  be  read  in  the  churches. 
Clem.  Alex.  Hypotyposeon,  lib.  vi.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  planted  many  churches  in  Egypt ;  and  was 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  Euseb.  E.  H.  lib.  ii«  c.  16. 
Epiphaii.  Hasr.  51.  note  vi. 

St.  Luke  was  the  companion  of  Paul,  Acts  kvk 
10,  11.  2  Tim.  iv.  11.  Philem.  24.  Col.  iv.  14.  and 
a  physician  at  Antioch ;  yet  this  is  doubtful,  and  not 
mentioned  by  earlier  writers  than  Eusebius,  E.  H. 
lib.  iii.  c.  4.  and  from  him  by  Jerom.  Catal.  Vir. 
lUust.  The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  however,  being 
written  at  the  same  time  with  that  to  Philemon,  and 
sent  by  Onesimus,  Col.  iv.  9.  it  seems  agreed  that 
Coh  iv.  14.  and  Philem.  24.  refer  to  the  same  person. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  death,  except  uncertain 
reports  by  later  authors.  He  was  probably  not  a 
martyr.     Lardner. 

Mill,  Orabe,  Wetstein,  and  Michaelis,  hold  that  he 
published  his  Gospel  either  at  Thebes  or  Alexandria 
m  Egypt,  on  the  authority  of  the  Syriac  and  Persio 
Versions,  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  and  Meta* 
pbrastes ;  (not  Oecumenius  Comm.  ad  Lucam,  where 
the  passage  they  refer  to  does  not  occur.)  .  But  the 
Ancients  place  him  in  Achaia,  as  Gaudentius  of 
Brescia,  A.  D.  387.  ^^  Luke  and  Andrew  finished 
their  course  at  Patrae  in  Achaia/'  So  Nazianzen, 
Or.  25.  p.  4SS.  A«  assigns  tg  Luke  ^^the  province  of 
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Achaia.*'  And  Jerom,  Comm.  ad  Matth.  acquaints 
us,  that  "  Luke,  the  third  evangelist,  published  his 
Gospel  in  Achaia  and  Boeotia.'*  Lardner  shows  also, 
that  the  titles  or  inscriptions  of  the  Syriac  Version  are 
in  other  instances  inaccurate,  and  the  Apost.  Con- 
sdtut.  and'  Metaphrastes  both  of  little  credit.  He 
supposes  a  mistake  between  the  Thebes  of  Boeotia  and 
that  of  Egypt.  And  Du  Pin  is  fully  convinced  that 
the  opinion  of  St.  Jerom  should  be  adopted. 

St.  John,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  the  favoured 
disciple  of  Christ,  had  A3ia  assigned  him  for  his  pro- 
vince amongst  the  Apostles ;  and  resided  at  Ephesus 
till  the  persecution  of  Domitian  A.  D.  95.  when  he 
was  banished  to  Patmos  ;  and  returned  to  Ephesus  in 
two  years,  A.  D.  97.  where  he  died  in  extreme  old 
age,  A.  D.  101.  Cave.  Lardner.  Compare  Mill,LardT 
ner,  and  Michaelis,  as  referred  to  in  the  last  section. 

It  is  observed,  by  Hammond,  of  the  three  first 
Gospels,  that  Matthew  and  Luke  give  the  full  his- 
tory, Mark  a  succinct  account  rather  of  the  actions 
than  of  the  discourses  of  our  Lord.  Matthew  and 
Mark  agree  generally  in  the  order  and  succession  of 
the  facts.  But  Luke,  who  wrote  from  collections 
compiled  from  others,  hath  not  so  strictly  observed 
the  order  of  events,  (Some  critics  differ  on  this  point. 
See  note  on  Matth.  viii.  5.  infra.)  Luke's  other  dif- 
ferences, from  the  former  Evangelists,  of  words  and 
circumstances  in  the  same  story,  are  so  inconsiderable 
that  they  do  not  aflFect  the  consistency  of  the  narra- 
tions. They  only  prove,  that  the  writings  were  not 
contrived  by  any  compact.     Hammond. 

Further  it  may  be  noticed,  that  Matthew  is  more 
circumstantial  at  the  commencement  of  Christ's  mi- 
nistry, including  the  divine  discourse  on  the  Mount ; 
that  Mark  gives  afterwards  the  most  exact  account  of 
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OP   THE    BVANGELISTS.  15 

the  transactions  in  Galilee ;  and  that  Luke  enlarges 
on  the  events  and  discourses  in  Samaria  and  Judea, 
{Old  in  Perea  beyond  Jordan,  Luke  xi.  40.  in  the  latter 
part  of  our  Lord's  nussion. 

Whether  St.  John  wrote  as  a  $upplement  to  the 
rest,  or  to  refute  the  errors  of  Cerinthus  and  other 
heretics  (Michaelis,)  or  generally  to  establish  the 
divine  nature  of  Christ,  and  to  show  the  Jews  their 
offence  in  rejecting  him,  he  is  employed  almost  solely 
in  relating  the  discourses  of  Christ  at  the  great  festi* 
vals  at  Jerusalem,  in  which  our  Lord  displayed  his 
divine  power,  and  has  little  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  Evangelists. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


VER.    1. 

The  booh  of  tJte  gemratioji — ]  SiBAOS  ysvstrswt; 
— ^Whether  these  words  form  the  title  of  the  whole 
Gospel,  or  only  of  this  genealogy,  is  much  contested 
by  the  critics.  Grotius  and  Beza  are  of  opinion,  that 
they  are  only  the  title  of  this  present  table  of  descent. 

Many  em'ypa(pai  fjueptxaiy  or  inscriptions  of  parti- 
cular passages,  it  is  observed  by  Grotius,  occur  both 
in  the  books  of  Moses  and  in  the  Prophets.  What 
the  Greeks  express  by  the  compound  word  yeviaAoyia 
is  given  in  two  separate  words  in  the  Hebrew ;  (so 
Calmet,  Diet.  voc.  Genealogie ;)  and  the  Greek  trans- 
lators are  accustomed  to  follow  the  Hebrew  literally, 
and  seldom  use  compound  words.  B/jSxo^,  Hebr.  09D 
is  any  short  writing;  (see  Isa.  xxxvii.  14.  Jer.  xxxii.  10. 
Joshua  X.  13.)  the  Syriac  gives  it  rightly  H2TD. 
Hysa-is  is  origo ;  as  rendered  by  Cicero  in  Lib.  de 
universitate,  from  Plato.  Bi^Xog  ysv^trewgy  therefore,  as 
the  LXX  translate  «iin'nn")S)D  Gen.  v.  1.  is  properly 
descriptio  originis,  the  account  of  the  origin  or  descent 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Grotius.  Beza.  (Yet  ysvsa'Xoyut  is 
found  in  the  LXX.  1  Chron.  vii.  5,  7.  ix,  22.  and  is 
there  expressed  in  the  Hebrew  by  a  single  word  tWTAT 
Vide  Trommil  Concord,  et  Taylor,  voc.  KTT. 
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Hammond  takes  the  opposite  side  of  the  argument. 
He  observes,  that,  as  the  verb  ^  signifies  not  only 
to  beget  or  to  be  bom,  but  to  produce  any  event 
"which  time  may  bring  forth,**  as  Prov.  xxvii.  1. 
Eccles.  iv.  14.  Job  xL  12.;  so  the  noun  tm^TVi 
ynv€a-ig^  imports  any  such  event,  or  the  relation  of  it. 
Thus  Gen.  ii.  4.  "  These  are  the  tT)yb\n  i.  e.  not  only 

*  the  generations'  of  the  heavens,  or  their  creadon, 
but  the  story  or  relation  of  it,  and  of  other  following 
events.'*  So  Gen.  v.  1.  «  The  book  of  the  nvtr\n.  of 
the  story  of  Adam,**  his  creadon,  and  following  life ; 
as  here  of  the  life  of  Christ.     So  also.  Gen.  xxxvii.  2. 

*  These  are  the  story  of  Jacob  :* — his  birth  and  that 
of  his  children  were  detailed  in  c.  xxxv.  that  of  Esau 
in  c.  xxxvi. — ^but  here  bis  dwelling  in  Canaan,  v.  1. 
and  V.  2,  S,  &c.  the  consequent  passages :  thus  Aben- 
Ezra  ad  loc.  explains  it  to  denote  **  any  event  that 
befel  Jacob  ;**  and  P.  Fagius-^non  genealogiam — 
sed  casus  et  eventa.  Again,  Num.  iii.  1.  is  "the 
story  of  the  events  relating  to  Aaron  and  Moses,**  &c. 
This  then  is  the  book  of  the  history  of  the  whole  life 
of  Christ,  as  Upa^eig  'Afoa^roXeov  is  all  that  befel  the 
Apostles.     Hammond. 

It  is  replied,  that  though  t'T^^  to  be  bom,  maybe 
used  metaphorically  for,  to  produce,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  every  derivative,  as  ^nmn  takes  the  same 
metaphorical  sense  as  its  primitive.  The  text,  Prov, 
xsvii.  1.  is  in  Latin,  quid  serus  vesper  vohat ;  but  no 
one  would  hence  conclude  that  vectura  might  be  used 
for  eventus.  In  all  the  places  referred  to  by  Ham- 
mond,  it  is  only  origo.  In  Gen.  ii.  4.  v.  1.  it  is  the 
origin  of  the  world,  or  of  the  descendants  of  Adam, 
which  Moses  respactively  described.  In  Gen.  xxxvii.  2. 
he  declares,  these  are  the  genealogies,  which  he  had 
recited  in  the  two  preceding  chapters.  (With  this 
agree  the  Editio  Francofiirt.  of  the  LXX.  Vide  Bos, 
and  Trommii  Coucord.  both  of  which  annex  this  first 
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part  of  V.  2.  to  the  former  chapter  xxxvi.  44.)  It  is 
flat  and  unmeaning  to  say  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  a 
narrative,  this  is  the  history,  or,  these  are  the  events, 
of  the  man's  life.  The  want  of  strict  regularity  in  the 
context,  as  Esau's  descendants  intervene,  does  not 
warrant  Aben-Ezra  in  changing  the  constant  import  of 
thodelah  (see  the  Concordances)  to  casus  or  eventus. 
reyetns  is  used  in  the  same  sense  of  origin  in  Homer. 
Iliad.  S.  246.  Le  Clerc  ad  loc.  et  ad  Gen.  xxxvii.  2. 

Thus  Whitby :  Bi&\og  yivetrscos  is  the  narrative  or 
rehearsal,  as  the  Syriac  well  expresses  it,  of  the  gene- 
ration or  birth  of  Jesus :  for,  though  yevetrig  is  else- 
where of  that  latitude  to.  comprise  the  history  of  our 
Lord's  life,  it  is  here  restrained  to  the  birth  of  Christ, 
by  the  parallel  phrase  Gen.  v.  1.  aurri  tJ  ^/jSxoj  yeve- 
cewgj  by  the  design  of  the  Apostle  to  describe  his 
descent  from  David  and  Abrsdiiam;  and  by  v.  18. 
which  after  thi3  narrative  shows  the  manner  of  his 
birth  :  "  Now  ij  ysvser/^,  his  birth,  was  in  this  wise." 
Whitby. 

Not  however  that  in  v.  18.  it  is  y$vs<ng,  but  ^' 
yswr^tng,  from  ysvvaro  gigno  in  all  the  MSS.  and 
Fathers  ;  except  only  Dial.  iii.  de  Trinit.  inter  opera 
Athan.     Mill.  ed.  Kuster. 

Beausobre  (i.  e.*  the  Prussian  Testament,  translated  - 
into  French  with  notes  by  Beausobre  and  L'Enfent,  of 
which  the  valuable  Introduction  and  St«  Matthew's 
Gospel  were  published  in  English.  Cambr.  edit.  1790. 
Svo.)  supports  the  opinion  of  Hammond ;  and  gives 
the  texts  and  .criticisms  produced  by  him,  including 
Aben-Ezra's  on  Gen.  xxxvii.  2.  He  adds:  This  im- 
port of  yeuetng  is  confirmed  by  Judith  xii.  18.  *'  this 
day  is  the  most  glorious  in  my  whole  life,"  Taptt 
icatrag  rag  rifuepag  rr^g  yentrsmg  ftou.  And  thus  St. 
James,  iii.  6.  "  the  tongue  sets  on  fire,  rov  rpoyov  ttjs 
yeusa-iwg,  the  whole  course  of  life."  Mr.  Gilpin 
ccmicides  with  this  opim'on,  stating,  that  this  phrase 
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extends  to  the  life  and  history  of  Christ,  as  in  Gen^ 
vi.  9.  "  these  aire  the  generations  of  Noah  ;**•  under 
which  title  is  exhibited  his  history  as  well  as  Yi\&  family. 
Gilpin,  Exposition  of  N.  Test,  note  ad  loc.  Sa  Gro- 
tius :  Vox  Hebraa  T^%  quae  per  ysvvtxv  exprimitur, 
extra  originis  fines  usum  suum  late  porrigit,  ita  ut  res 
gestae  alicujus  vocentur  rsrhn.  Hellenistis,  qui  He- 
braismos  amant  sequi,  ysvetreigj  ut  Gen.  vi.  9.  Num. 
ill.  1.  et  alibi.  Grotius  in  Luc.  iii.  23.  Yet  Grotius 
ad  loc.  limits  the  extent  of  the  phrase  in  this  place  to 
the  genealogy,  ut  supra. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  which  scale 
the  balance  inclines.  Vitringa,  Obs.  Sacr.  lib.  i.  dis- 
sert. 1.  p.  39.  understands  the  phrase  as  applying  to 
the  life  of  Christ :  whilst  Doddridge  and  Macknight 
restrain  it  to  the  present  genealogy.-  And  that  is  per- 
haps the  more  prevalent  opinion. 


Note— A  full  statement  of  the  arguments  of  the 
commentators,  relative  to  the  two  genealogies  in  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  will  be  found  at  Luke,  c.  iii. 
infra. 


V.  1.  the  Son  qf  David.']  i.  e.  the  true  Messiah. 
Tn  O  was  the  usual  appropriate  name  by  which  the 
Jewish  nation  pointed  out  their  Messiah.  Thus  to 
Christ,  when  impressed  with  ideas  of  his  power: 
**  Thou  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  us  !**  Matt.  xii. 
23.  xxi.  9.  xxii.  42.  Luke  xviii.  38.  And  thus  every 
where  in  the  Talmudic  writings,  especially  in  Babyl. 
Sanhedrin.  fol.  97.  1.  on  the  times  of  the  Messiah. 
Lightfoot.  From  the  promise  to  Abraham,  they 
bad  hopes  of  a  Messiah;    Gen.  xii.   3.    xxii.-    18. 
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Acts  ill.  25.  Gal.  iii.  16.  From  the  more  explicit 
promise  to  David,  they  had  hopes  that  his  throne 
should  be  established  for  ever;  2  Sam.  vii.  16.  Ps. 
Ixxxix.  4.  Acts  ii.  SO.  Thus  also  the  prophets ;  Isa. 
ix.  7.  Jer.  xxiii.  5,  6.  Ezek.  xxxvii.  24,  25.  Amos 
ix.  11.  and  Luke  i.  33.  The  Apostle  in  the  text 
refers  to  these  promises ;  his  design  being  to  show, 
that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  both  David  and  Abraham, 
and  that  in  him  the  promises  were  fulfilled.  'Jhe 
Hebrew  tP  as  T§K^i  aiid  liberi,  denotes  in  a  large 
sense  any  direct  descendant.  Lightfoot  Harm.  £vang. 
Whitby.  Grotius. 

V.  2.  and  bis  bretfiren.']  Here,  as  in  Acts  vii.  8. 
the  twelve  patriarchs  are  maitioned,  to  show  that  all 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  though  not  returned  from  the 
captivity,  had  an  equal  interest  in  the  promised  bless* 
ing.  Whitby  from  Lightfoot  Harm.  Ev. 

V.  3.  and  Zara  qfTJiamar.']  These  and  the  similar 
collateral  additions  are  not  in  St.  Luke,  nor  in  Ruth 
IV.  ad  finem.  St.  Matthew  plainly  took  his  genea- 
logy, not  from  the  Old  Testament,  but  from  the  ge- 
nealogical tables  kept  by  the  Jews ;  and,  writing  his 
Gospel  for  their  use,  these  additions  would  be  well 
understood  by  them,  and  grateful  to  them.  Zara  is 
mentioned,  not  as  twin  brother  only.  Gen.  xxxviii. 
28 — ^30.  but  to  identify  Phare^ ;  or  his  faulty  birth 
from  Thamar  might  have  led  to  a  conjecture,  that 
this  was  another  of  Judah^s  children  of  his  name. 
Macknight.  Thamar,  as  Rahab,  Ruth,  and  Bath- 
sheba,  are  here  introduced,  because  in  them  only  the 
law  to  take  wives  of  their  nearest  kindred  was  departed 
from.    Whitby. 

V.  5.  ondSalmmSoazofRahab.^  If  the  Rahab 
of  Jericho  (Theophylact  conjectures  not),  you  have 
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only  three  descents  in  more  than  SOO  years  to  David* 
We  must  either  conclude  with  Usher,  Chro.  Sacn 
part  i.  c.  12.  Lightfoot  on  Ruth,  and  Whitby,  that  the 
ancestors  of  David,  from  their  piety,  or  ffom;  being 
in  the  line  of  the  Messiah,  were  blessed  with  unxssual 
length  of  life ;  or  that  only  such  names,  were  inserted 
as  were  distinguished  amongst  the  Jews;  Gray^s  Key 
to  O.  Test.  Book  of  Ruth :  or,  with  De  Lyra,  thai 
there  were  more  than  one  of  the  name  of  Boaz  :  or 
with  Lloyd,  that  the  son  of  Obed  was  omitted  here, 
and  in  Ruth,  as  an  idolater.  'WalPs  Critical  Notes. 
In  cases  of  this  obscurity  and  remote  antiquity^  it  is 
,  better  perhaps  to  acquiesce  in  the  text,  than  to  hazard 
uncertain  conjectures.     Le  Clerc  on  Rutlxiv.  12. 

Note— That  exclusive  of  Rahab  a  difficulty  remains^ 
for  Naasson  was  a  prince  in  Israel  A.  M.  2514v  Num* 
i.  1, 7.  vii.  12.  and  David  was  born  A.  M.  291&;  which 
gives  only  four  descents,  Salmon,  Boaz,  Obed,  and 
Jesse,  in  400  years.  1  Chron.ii.  11,  12.  Lukeiii.  32* 
If  any  persons  therefore,  on  this  account,  may  be  al- 
lowably conjectured  to  intervene  in  the  lineage,  Sal- 
mon might  easily  be  contemporary  with  the  harlof 
Rahab.  The  tradition  of  the  Jews  is^  that  she  mar^ 
ried  a  prince  in  Israel,  (they  say,  Joshua ;  Kimchi  in 
Josh.  c.  vi.)  and  had  eight  priests  descended  from 
her.  Babyl.  Gemara  Megill.  fol.  14.  2.  (Lightfoot.) 
The  first  part  of  this  tradition  may  be  very  consistent, 
when  referred  to  Salmon :  though  tfie  latter  is  appa- 
rently  false ;  for  Salmon,  as  Joshua,  was  not  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi. 

'ITiat  Rahab  was  of  the  idolatrous  nations,  Exod, 
xxxiv.  16.  Deut.  vii.  is  no  ofcjectic»i,  if  she  became 
an  entire  proselyte  to  the  Jewish  law :  for  thus  Boaz 
married  Ruth  ;  and  David,  Maachah,  2  Sam.  iii.  3. 
Whitby.  Yet  observe,  that  the  seven  nations  of 
Canaan  w^e  totally  eixluded  ;  the  males  also  of  the 
Moabites  and  AmmoHiie8>  Deut.  xxiii.  3.  (Ruth  of 
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course,  a  female  of  Moab,  permitted ;)  and  the  Edo- 
mites  and  Egyptians  to  the  third  generation.  Maimon. 
in  Issure  Blah.  Prideaux  Connect,  part  i.  b.  vi.  an. 
428.  p.  400.  ed.  1719*  Rahab,  therefore,  say  the 
Jews,  might  be  a  heathen  of  an  adjoining  country; 
or  that  prohibition  took  not  place  till  the  entrance 
uito  the  promised  land.  Lightfoot.  Or  she  might  be 
dispensed  with  for  her  strong  faith  in  the  God  of  Israei, 
praised  by  St.  Paul,  Heb.  xi.  31. 

V.  6.  David  the  king.']  Jafiih  rov  ^atriTisa,  1  Kings  i. 
Ps.  cxxii.  5.  The  3  in  -da^iS,  Hebr.  Tn  is  used  for  the 
hiyafjL(xa,  the  Hebrew  sixth  letter,  vau,  and  yet  re- 
tained by  the  Greeks  as  the  sixth  numeral.  Varro  as 
quoted  by  Priscian  and  Donatus.  Grodus.  r  being 
two  gammas,  one  reversed.  Marsh  note  on  Michaelis 
Lectures  on  N.  T.  (ch.  viii.  §.  vi.  p.  713.  Vol.  ii.) 

It  is  otherwise  given  as  F  or  ^.  See  Littleton's 
Diet,  at  the  letter  V.  and  Ainswordi. 

V.  6.  the  mfe  of  UriaJi.']  ix  rr^g  row  Ottpiov ;  not 
bom  in  adultery,  but  after  the  second  marriage.  Thus 
always  tha  Greeks  and  Romans : 

'  Ilccloiis  Andromachse  Pynhin' — Virg. 

Grodus. 

V.  8.  and  Joram '  begat  Ozias.']  i.  e.  Uzziah  or 
Azariah,  2  Icings  xv.  32.  who  was  in  fact  the  great- 
grandson  ofjoram  ;  but  in  the  Hebrew,  the  son,  ex- 
presses any  remote  lineal  descendant. 

Here  three  kings  in  regular  descent  from  Joram 
are  omitted.  Ahaziah,  whose  mother  was  Athaliah 
the  daughter  of  Ahab;  Joash;  and  Amaziah  ;  proba- 
bly by  reason  of  the  curse  of  idolatry  against  the 
house  of  Ahab,  1  Kings  xxi.  21.  to  the  third  gene- 
radon.     It  is  certain  the  Jews  frequently  omitted 
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names  in  histories  and  records,  as  five  descents  from 
Merajoth,  (Ezra  vii.  compare  1  Chron.  vi.)  and  espe- 
cially on  account  of  wickedness  or-  idolatry.  •  Thus 
Cain  and  his  posterity  in  the  Chronicles ;  Simeon  in 
Moses'  blessing,  Deut.  xxxiii.  for  his  cruelty  at  Sichem; 
Joab  in  the  list  of  David's  worthies,  for  his  slaying 
Amasa  and  Abner ;  and  thus  the  tribe  of  Dan,  in 
Rev.  vii.  for  their  idolatry,  Judg.  xviii.  30.  Whitby 
from  Lightfoot  Harm.  Ev.  Wall's  Cr.  Notes.  Or  it 
has  been  otherwise  conjectured,  that,  Ahaziah  being 
chosen  king  by  the  people,  it  might  be  understood 
that  he  was  not  in  the  direct^  line^^  but  some  infant 
child  of  his  elder  brother,  and  is  therefore  omitted  ; 
till,  the  true  heirs  having  failed,  Uzziah  is  named,  as 
his  title  became  regular.     Macknight. 

V.  1 1.  Jechonias  mid  his  brethren.^  Joaah  had  three 
sons,  who  all  sat  on  the  throne  of  Judah.  Theise  are 
the  "  Jechonias  and  his  brethren"  in  the  text.  First, 
Jehoahaz,  a  younger  son ;  yet  elected  at  his  father's 
death  by  the  people :  then  Jehoiakim  (here  Jechonias) 
called  als*  Eliakim,  placed  on  the  throne,  irfter  a 
few  months,  on  the  removal  of  his  younger  brother, 
by  Pharaoh  Necho,  2  Eangs  xxiii.  31—36. :  and  after 
some  interval  Zedekiah  or  Mattaniah,  who  at  length 
succeeded  to  the  kingdom  after  his  nephew,  the  son 
of  Jehoiakim,  was  carried  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to 
Babylon,  2  Kings  xxiv.  15,  17.  The  Jechonias  m 
the  next  verse  is  a  different  person  ;  being  Jehoiachin, 
the  above-mentioned  nephew  of  Zedekiah,  and  son 
of  Jehoiakim.  He  succeeded  his  father,  but  was 
soon  removed  to  Babylon.  The  two  names  in  He- 
brew are  Crpnrr  and  T^TT  which  are  so  similar  in 
sound  and  import,  that  the  Jast  word  Jehoiachin 
(otherwise  Jechoniah  and  Coniah,  Jer.  xxii.  24.  So 
losephus.  Ant.  lib.  x.  c.  12.  'Ie;(^conag,  the  same 
word  and  root  differently  formed)  is  twice  expressed 
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in  the  LXX  Jer.  lii.  SI.  by  ^Iemxu[i:  and  Clemens 
Alex.  Strom.  1.  names  both  the  kings  *Imax§tfiL^ 
Usually  the  LXX  render  them  '/maxeijm  and  ^Imax^p^ 
So  Josephus,  Ant.  lib.  x.  c.  8.  ^Iwajfifu^*  Most  com- 
mentators therefore  coincide  with  St.  Jerom  on 
Dan.  i.  and  ad  loc.  in  this  explanation.  It  obviates 
the  difficulty,  that  Jehoiakim  is  omitted,  and  that 
there  are  only  thirteen  generations  in  the  second 
class,  as  given  by  St.  Matthew,  better  than  by  insert- 
ing,  with  some  lew  MSS.  * Jwaxsijtt  or  'Jbtxtijct  beft)re 
the  words  "  Jechonias  and  his  brethren.**  Prior 
siquidem  Jechonias,  ven  11.  is  ipse  Joachim  omnino 
▼idetur,  quern  insertum  volunt ;  quod  observatum 
Epiphanio,  Augustino,  Ambrosio,  etiam  et  ipso,  ni 
iallor,  Irenaeo,  lib.  iii.  c.  30.  Mill.  edit.  Kuster  ad  loc. 
et  Prolegom.  702.  So  Beza.  And  it  does  not  ap- 
pear in  Scripture  that  Jehoiachin,  the  grandson,  had 
any  brethren  at  all ;  but  the  brethren  of  ^ImaxufL  or 
Jehoiakim  were  the  regal  offspring  of  Josiah,  and 
hence  properly  noticed  here.  This  explanation  also 
obviates  the  above  difficulty  better  than  b)^suppo^ng 
with  Wetstein  and  others  (Bowyer's  Conject.)  that 
David  closes  the  first  class,  and  begins  the  second ;  as 
the  ancient  physicians  compute  weeks  of  sickness, 
and  the  rabbis  the  double  vow  of  a  Nazarite,  by 
making  the  last  day  of  the  first  week,  or  vow,  the 
first  day  of  the  second  :  though  the  Apostle  may  be 
thought  to  point  to  this  mode  of  computation,  by 
repeating  his  name  j  saying,  ver.  IT.  from  Abraham 
to  David  are  fourteen, — ^and  from  David  to  the  cap- 
tivity are  fourteen  generations.  See  Beza  N.  Test, 
editio  A.  D.  1582.  Grotius  ad  v.  17.  et  ad  Luc.  iii.  23. 
So  Whitby,  Mill  ut  supra,  Beausobre,  Macknight. 

Yet  Lightfbot  holds,  that  Jehoiakim  was  omitted 
by  St.  Matthew ;  he  being  denied  burial  as  one  of  the 
kings,  Jer.  xxii.  19.  and  not  fit  to  be  numbered  in 
the  lineage  of  Christ.    Lightfoot  Har.  Ev. 
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V.  1 2.  Jechanias  begat  Salaikid.']  Of  Jechoniah, 
saith  Jeremiah  xxii.  SO,  "  Write  ye  this  man  child- 
less, nny-  for  no  man  of  his  seed  shall  prosper,  sit* 
ting  on  the  throne  of  David/* — ^  Childless ;'  raAer 
stript,  bare,  solitary,  rooted  up,  (deprived  of  his  kihg- 
dom,  Bowyer.)  So  LXX.  not  arMxyog,  as  in  Gen. 
XV.  2.  Lev.  XX.  21.  hut  exxTjpfjxTog^  ejectus,  as  by  a 
herald,  xTjpo^;  abject,  abdicated.  TTiat  he  had  child- 
ren, compare  Jer.  xxiL  28.  with  1  Chron.  iii.  17. 
Whitby,  Wall.  The  Talmudists  say,  \he  denuncia- 
tion on  Jechoniah,  of  being  childless,  was  taken  off 
on  his  repentance.     Lightfoot. 

**  After  they  were  brought  to  Babylon,'*  is  explained 
by  1  Chron.  iii.  17.  not  rendered  as  in  the  Endish— 
^'  And  the  sons  of  Jechoniah ;  Assir,  Salathiel  his  son" 
—but  Assir,  IDH^  is  an  appellative,  as  appears  by  the 
construction  of  the  sentence,  (see  the  reasons  of 
Lightfoot  ad  loc.)  meaning,  bound  in  captivity :  ''and 
the  sons  of  Jechoniah  wnen  captive,  Salathiel^  &c.*^ 
Tet,  ^ys  Lightfoot,  Jechoniah  was  in  truth  without 
children ;  and  Salathiel  (the  son  of  Neri,  Luke  iii. 
27.)  only  called  his  son,  as  being  his  successor  in  what 
princely  dignity  remained  during  the  captivity ;  simi- 
lar to  the  case  of  Zedekiah,  1  Chron.  iii.  16.  of  which 
see  note  on  Luke  iii.  2S.  infra.  Lightfoot.  Grotius 
also  holds  this  opinion ;  except  that  he  supposes  Assir 
to  be  a  real  person,  which  he  thinks  justified  by.  the 
construction ;  and  the  heir  or  successor  of  Salathiel. 
See  his  hypothesis.  Grotius  ad  Luc.  iii.  23.  Ham- 
mond ad  loc. 

V.  12.  brought  to  Babylon.']  It  is  to  be  distinctly 
remembered,  Aat  there  were  three  transportadons  of 
the  Jews  to  Babylon  at  this  period.  The  first  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim,  when  Daniel,  &c.  went  into  cap- 
tivity, Dan.  i.  1—6. ;  and  the  kkig  was  put  in  chains 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6.  to  be  re- 
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moved  to  Babylon ;  but  was  pardoned  at  Jerusalem, 
and  reinstated  on  submis^on  without  removal.  Usher. 
Ughtfoot.  Calmet  Diet.  voc.  Joachim.  Prideaux, 
>jiart  i.  b.  i.  an,  €07. 

ft  is  from  this  first  transportation  of  captives  under 
Jehoiakim,  that  the  seventy  years  of  captivity,  foretold 
by  Jeremiah,  xxv.  11,  12.  xxix.  10.  took  place. 
I'his  is  the  standard  computation  ending  when  Cyrus 
sent  Zorobabel  to  Jerusalem;  Ezra  ii.  1,2.  iii.  2. 

The  second  transportation,  at  the  distance  of  eight 
years,  is  under  Jehoiachin,  when  Ezekiel  was  made 
captive,  who  throughout  his  book  dates  his  captivity 
from  that  event,  Ezek.  xl.  1. 

The  third  and  last  was  eleven  years  afterwards,  un- 
der Zedekiah,  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  11.  2  Kings  xxiv.  17. 
XXV.  Usher's  Annals,  A.  M.  3397.  p.  83.  A.  M.  3405. 
p.  86.  A.  M.  3468.  p.  102.  Ughtfoot  on  Dan.  L 
vdl.  1.  p.  120.  on  Ezra,  p.  137.  and  Harm.  Ev.  on 
Matt.  i.  17.       ^ 

Only  Macknight  and  others,  perhaps  slightly,  con- 
jecture Jehoiakim  in  Daii.  i.  1.  to  mean  the  son 
Jehoiachin,  and  his  captivity;  and  consequently 
number  only  two  of  these  events. 

V.  13.  ZorohabeL — Abiud.']  Not  mentioned  as 
his  son,  1  Chron.  iii.  but  probably  this  Zorobabel  the 
ethnarch  was  a  different  person  from  that  in  the 
Chronicles.  Grotius  ad  Luc.  iiL  23.  If  not,  Abiud 
had  two  names; — called  also  Meshullam.  See 
Lightfoot  Har.  Ev.  and  Whitby. 

V.  14.  and  AzoTy  <§t?.]  That  St.  Matthew  took 
his  genealogy  from  the  authentic  tables  of  the  Hne 
of  David  kept  by  the  Jews,  see  the  genealogies,  note 
on  Luke  iii.  23.  infra,  where  is  the  substance  of 
Whitby's  note  ad  loc. 
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V.  16.  the  husband.']  So  Deut.  xxii.  2S,  24.  So 
the  Romans,  on  basing  affianced,  acquired  the  rela- 
tionship of  socer,  gener,  nurus,  &c.  Servius  a  Pom- 
ponio.     Grotius. 

V.  16,  of  Mary.]  Mapiag*  Heb.  DnD,  as  the  sister 
of  Moses.  Syr.  and  Gr.  MapiafjL ;  so  Matthew  md 
Luke.  As  jLt  is  not  a  final  letter  in  Gre^,  to  decline 
the  word  they  add  to  it,  as  Josephus,  Mapiafifjir^ ;  or 
withdraw  a  letter,  as  Afapiot.  Thus  with  X:  the  Punic 
words  from  Baal  are  increased,  as  *^0sx3aXov,  in  Philo 
Byblius ;  or  contracted,  as  ^Ayvi^cis*  Thus  for  *A^pcut[i^ 
*A&ffaafjL6gy  or  'Afipotagjin  Nic.  Damascenus,  ^AfipcuifJLrig. 
Thus  for  'ImcTi^y  *I(o(n}§,  Matt,  xxvii.  56.  and  else- 
where ;  also  'ImfTTpros.  Thus  from  TMV^  the  word 
(ra00a,  gen.  trot^^ros;  and  the  word  era^0arov,  gen. 
(rafifiarou.     Grotius. 

V.16.  who  is  called  Christ]  The  Anointed.  DTWO. 
A  usual  appellation  for  their  most  distinguished  pa- 
triarchs, priests,  and  kings,  Ps.  cv.  15. ;  of  Cyrus, 
Isa.  xlv.  1 . :  but  after  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  used 
xar  i^oxrjv  for  the  Messiah.  So  John  iv.  25.  In  so 
much  that  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Pliny,  speak  of 
Jesus  by  no  other  name.  The  Hellenist  Jews,  after 
his  time,  called,  for  distinction-sake,  their  pretended, 
expected  Messiah,  r^i[jLfuvov.     Grotius. 

V.  1 7.  fourteen  generations.]  It  was  the  usual  cus- 
tom of  the  Jews  to  reduce  any  things  or  number^  to 
the  same  which  were  nearly  alike.  See  instances  in 
Lightfoot  ad  loc.  Here  St.  Matthew,  or  the  genea- 
logist that  he  copied,  has  brought  the  pedigree,  for 
the  sake  of  memory,  into  three  regular  classes,  by 
omissions  of  little  consequence.  These  classes  are 
very  distinct.  The  first  under  the  Prophets  and  Judges, 
from  the  promise  by  Abraham  to  David.    The  second 
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under  the  Kings,  from  their  state  of  splendour,  and 
the  building  <rf  the  Temple  to  its  destruction.  The 
third  under  the  Asmonean  Priests,  from  the  misery  of 
the  captivity  to  real  glory  again  hi  Christ.  Whitby,, 
from  Lightfoot  Har.  Ev.     Grotius. 

V.  18.  espbused  to  Joseph.']  Some  space  usually  in- 
tervened, generally  a  year  ot  six  months  (Beausobre), 
between  the  espousals  and  the  nuptials,  Deut.  xx.  7. 

V.  19,  bewg  ajustnianj']  hxamg  rJv, — ^rather  mer- 
ciful, compassionate.  Jixa/o^,  P'^2^  is  used  for  mer- 
ciful by  the  Rabbins,  Maimonides,  and  Akiba,  c.  4. 
In  Deut,  xxiv.  13.  the  word  is  translated j  mercy, 
iKeriUioTuvYfV^  by  the  LXX.  See  Ps.^xii.  9.  Prov.  xi.  1 8. 
compared  with  v.  24.  Isa.  Iviii.  7,  8.  In  Matt.  vi.  1. 
it  appears  from  the  Vulgate,  which  has  justitiam,  that 
hxontifrxivr^v  was  an  ancient  reading,  and  that  in  the 
sense  of  alms  in  that  passage.  (This  is  very  doubtful, 
see  the  note  ad  loc.  infra.)  So  heathen  writers.  Phi- 
lostrat*  de  Vita  Apoll.  lib.iii.  7.  Terent.  Heaut. 
A.  iv.  sC.  I. 

■  '■ -Obsccro, 

Ut  mesc  stultitiae  mjustitia  tua  &it  aliquid  pra^idii. 

Hammond  and  Le  Clerc. 

To  the  same  purpose  Grotius.  P^*^^,  is  here  bonitas. 
It  is  expressed  by  ^pr^trrorriroL  in  Paniel  and  in  other 
places.  So  1  John  i.  9.  Thus  alms  and  hxaiwrutni 
are  joined  iii  Tobit  xiv.  1 1.  Thus  Aristotle  defines  to 
iTTiB^xsg  to  be,  o^xaiov  Sixaiou  rit^o^  ^sTiriov,  the  best 
part  of,  or  better  and  superior  to  justice.  So  Chryso- 
stom  on  the  present  text;  Aixaiog  otJv  wv,  rovr  itrn 
XPW^^9  ^oLi  eirieixTfg.     Grotius. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  occasion,  says  Light- 
foot,  to  wrest  the  word  to  the  sense  of  mercy ;  the 
clauses  of  the  verse  taken  separately  convey  a  clear 
meaning.    Joseph,  being  a  just  man,  resolved  to  di- 
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Yorce  her;  and  yet,  not  willing  to  expose  her,  resolved 
to  do  it  privately.  Lightfoot  That  hxatog  is  here 
*^  a  strict  djserver  of  the  law,"  appears  from  Luke 
XX.  20.  where  the  Pharisees,  feigning  themselves  to 
be  **  just  men,"  ^xaio*jg,  ask  concerning  the  lawful- 
ness of  paying  the  Roman  tribute:  so  that  hxaiog 
was  at  this  time  a  vox  signata  for  a  strict  observer  of 
the  law.     Macknight. 

V.  19,  ioput  her  away  prmly.'}  The  public  pu* 
nishment  was  lapidation,  Deut.  xxii.  23.  The  phrase 
vapo^iyiMTio-ai^  from  '  making  an  example,'  is 
applied  to  a  capital  punishment  in  Polybius  and  other 
good  writers;  and  in  the  LXX  Num.  xxv.  4.  Grotius. 
Hammond.  Here  it  may  only  mean  to  disgrace  or 
traduce ;  as,  Plutarch  de  Curios,  t.  ii.  p.  520.  sat/rov 
TFapo&uyfMATi^tsvrtg,  disgracing  himself.  Beza.  If  it 
meant  a  punishment,  it  would  be  rather  aunjy  xa- 
pa^eiyfjMTKrdrjvah  Le  Clerc.  Not>  death,  but  public 
disgrace,  nODIS)'?  to  make  her  public,  Heb.  vi.  6. 
Lightfoot.  Joseph  was  ^^  minded  to  put  her  away 
pnvily,'*  by  giving  her  a  bill  of  divorce,  without 
assigning  any  reasons,  before  only  two  witnesses. 
Deut.  xxiv.  1.  Talmud.  Tract.  Gittin.  This  he  in- 
tended,  as  being  a  just  man,  a  strict  observer  of  the 
rites  of  his  nation.  And  this  was  all  he  could  do.^ 
He  was  not  certain  thjit  she  was  guilty  of  the  alleged 
crime  after  the  espousals,  nor  had  he  two  witnesses  of 
the  fact ;  he  could  not  therefore  bring  her  to  punish- 
ment. Lightfoot  and  Selden,  Ux.  Heb.  lib.  m.  c.  23. 
hold,  that  hxaiog  retains  its  proper  signification. 
Whitby.    Lightfoot  ad  loc.  et  Har.  Ev. 

V.  21.  his  name  Jesus^']  or  Joshua,  i.  e.  Saviour: 
Graece  X^^rrip ;  which  has  more  force,  says  Cicero, 
than,  any  single  Latin  word  :  yet  perhaps  he  might 
have  instanced  Sospitator.  The  word  in  Hebrew  is 
jntnJT;  after  the  return  from  Babylon  written  V^^  in 
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the  Chaldee,  rejecting  n  and  \  and  iengthenmg  the  % 
So  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  whilst  Haggai   and.  Ze- 
chariah  retain  the  Hebrew  form.     In  the  Latin  it  is 
Josue,  as  the  Greek  "A&i^otJSj  from  jnttra**,  1  Chron, 
viii.  4.  and  'Htnjs  from  ymn ;  and  thus  from  m  Nws, 
the  last  letter  y  being  slightly  sounded,  till  at  length 
it  vanished.     Then  the  Hellenists  (i.   e.  the   LXX) 
wrote  with  a  circumflex  *Irj(rou,as  Mavaero-i}.  This  being 
no  flexile  termination  in  Greek,  they  formed  two 
cases  ;    the  nominative  by  adding  er,  the  accusative 
by  v;  as  0  Muvaxrtrr^SyTov  MoLvaartn^v,  Thus  ^Htratuy  ace* 
in  Josephus.  ^E'Kioug  from  'jEXiofi  in  the  LXX.     The 
other  cases  remsdned  undeclined,  rm  'Itio-huj  tw  Yit^oc/, 
ft?  'IricQu.  The  New  Testament  follows  the  LXX.  and 
Ecclus.  as  xlvi.  1 .  without  alteration.  Grotius.     Tins 
name  was  the   distinguishing  title  of  conquerors,  or 
successful  leaders  amongst  the  Jews.  Obad.  21.  it  k 
applied  here  in  a  spiritual  sense,  ^*  to  save  them  from 
their  sins  ;**  which  the  Angel  enforces  to  prevent  the 
idea  of  a  temporal  Messiah.    So  Act^  v.  31 «  Grotius. 
Le  Clerc, 

V.  22.  that  it  might  hejvlfilkd.']  The  following 
observations  are  chiefly  collected  from  Dr,  Owen : 

The  most  important  quotations  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, that  occur  in  the  Gospels,  are  ushered  in  as 
perfect  accomplishments  of  ancient  prophecies  in  the 
person  of  Christ,  considered  as  the  promised  Messiah. 
'hoL  TJ^rjpwdTf — *  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  ;*  or  rather, 
"  whereby  was  fulfilled"  that,  which  was  spoken. 

The  nature  of  these  ancient  prophecies  may  be  thus 
explained  : 

Known  unto  God,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
were  all  the  works  which  he  had  graciously  decreed 
to  perform  for  the  recovery  and  salvation  of  fallen 
man  ;  and  these  he  declared  **  by  the  Prophets  to  the 
Patriarchs,  at  sundry  iimes,  and  in  divers  manners  *' 
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but  in  these  last  days  of  their  completion,  has  most 
openly-  declared  them  to  us  by  the  Disciples  of  Christ. 
In  these  dechrations  we,  who  hare  seen  than  veri-^ 
fied,  plainly  discover  a  grand  and  extensive  scheme^ 
formed  by  Providence  from  the  first,  which  consists 
of  different  parts,  some  respecting  the  temporal,  and 
others  the  spiritual  benefit  of  mankind.  And  yet 
is  there  under  all  this  variety  a  close  and  intimate 
connection  between  them; — (this  connectbn should 
be  attended  to,  for  upon  it  are  founded  the  reasons  of 
those  abrupt  transitions  to  remote  subjects,  and  quick  . 
changes  or  numbers  and  persons,  &c.  so  frequent  in 
the  Prophecies;) — so  that  the  temporal  is  often  in* 
troductory  to,  and  significant  of  the  spiritual.  For 
as  every  temporal  blessing,  favour,  and  deliveeance, 
which  the  Jews  obtained,  sprung  from  the  Dierdes  of 
God  through  Christ,  so  they  became  not  only  pre* 
ludes  to,  but  also  types  and  pledges  of,  that  iuture 
deliverance  and  blessing  which  he  was  finally  to  pro* 
cure  by  his  birth,  actions,  and  sufferings,  for  the  whole 
human  race. 

Hence  you  have,  first,  prophecies  that  literally  and 
singly  apply  to  Christ.  Aad,  as  many  events  and  cir* 
cumstances,  themselves  perhaps  foretold ;  or  persons^ 
as  David,  die  king  of  Judah,  spoken  of  as  future 
long  after  his  own  death  by  Hot.  iii.  5.  Jer«  xxz. 
9.  £zek.  xxxiv.  23^  24.  xxxvii.  25.  are  types  (or  pat- 
terns, or  models,  prima  et  crassa  lineamenia,  eig  h 
TWTa»  oppositum  rm  dxpi^u.  Aristot.  Grotius.  Vide 
Scapula,  voc.  Twn^)  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  events 
and  circumstances  of  his  life ;  you  have  also  prophe^- 
cies  finally  completed  in  him  in  a  higher  and  more 
spiritual  manner. 

*  Hence  further,  St.  Matthew,  for  instance,  in  the 
life  of  Christ,  naturally  traces  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecies  given  of  him :  first,  his  legal  descent,  as 
promised  in  Oie  Scriptures^  from  David  and  Abraham  i 
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then,  according  to  Isaiah,  that  he  was  bom  of  a  vir- 
gin ;  and,  according  to  Micah,  at  Bethlehem :  then, 
that  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  was  fulfilled,  of  Ra- 
chel weeping  for  her  children  at  Ramah :  his  being 
called  out  of  Egypt,  foretold  in  Hosea;  and  his 
dwelling  at  Nazareth,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  '*  he 
shall  be  called  a  Nazarene.' '  Now  since  the  hand  of 
God  manifestly  appears  in  all  these  transactions,  we 
cannot  but  conclude  that  they  were  brought  about 
according  to  his  predictions,  and  that  those  predic- 
tions are  in  the  Gospels  rightly  affiled. 

Other  commentators  have  asserted,  that  the  quo- 
tations in  the  Evangelists  are  many  of  them  mere 
allu^ons  to,  or  accommodations  of,  prophecies  for- 
merly fulfilled,  and  by  the  Evangelists  applied  to 
transactions  of  a  similar,  kind ;  even  some  of  those 
quotations,  which  are  introduced  by  the  strong  for- 
nmla,  Iva  urTitipwdri  ro  pridiu.  They  therefore  have 
endeavoured  to  weaken  this  phrase,  and  to  show  that 
Iffa  in  classical  authors  is  often  only  consequential, 
*•  so  that;**  and  that  n-'kripow  is  to  make  a  resemblance 
in  similar  circumstances  (Le  Clerc  ad  Matt.  iv.  14.): 
not  considering  that  all  the  introductory  formulae, 
xad(os  yiypa/irrou^  &c.  are  taken  from  the  Old  Test. 
Dr.  Owen,  sect.  ii.  p.  12.  and  that  in  the  Old  Test,  tow 
TTiripw&rjvatf  is  always  used  at  the  express  completion 
of  a  prophecy,  as  1  Kings  ii.  27.  and  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  21 . 
so  ivyiniptoci,  I  Kings  viii.  15.'—which  are  the  only 
applicable  passages^ 

Michaelis,  dividing  the  quotations  into  those  ia 
proof  of  a  doctrine,  or  the  completion  of  a  prophecy  ; 
and  into  passages  merely  borrowed,  or  moral  sentences, 
as  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  quoted  by  St.  Paul,  r©» 
jects  the  idea  of  this  mode  of  accommodation's  pre- 
vailmg  in  almost  any  quoted  in  proof,  especially  vidth 
the  above  strong  expression  in  die  text.  But  he  con- 
tends for  one  ^gle'  literal  meaning,  and  allows  of  no 
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typical  or  compound  sense.  Thus  he  is  of  opinion, 
that  '*  Rachel  weeping,''  &c.  from  Jeremiah,  is  only 
once  applied  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  not  previous 
to  that  age ;  the  Jews  themselves  referring  it  to  the 
age  of  Vespasian  and  Adrian.    Jerom  on  Jer.  xxxL 

In  general,  says  Dr.  Owen,  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
phecies applied  by  the  Evangelists  to  Christ ;  those 
applications  must  necessarily  be  just,  even  because 
they  have  so  applied  them.  For,  if  the  same  Spirit 
that  dictated  the  prophecies  in  the  Old  Test,  dictated 
also  their  interpretations  in  the  New,  He  surely  could 
best  ascertain  to  whom  or  to  what  they  were  meant 
to  be  ultimately  applied.  See  Dr.  Owen's  *•  Modes 
of  Quotation,"  sect.  v.  p.  96,  &c.  Michaelis,  part  i« 
ch.  V.  sect.  1  and  2.  vol.  i.  p.  212.  edit.  1793.  with 
Mr.  Marsh's  notes  ad  loc. ;  the  note  here  on  Matt: 
ii.  15, 18.  infnuGrotiuset  Hammond  ad  locand  Whit- 
by's dissertation  at  the  end  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospeh, 
ii^ed  to  show  that,  where  tua  7rX>j^a»6i}  is  used,  the 
Holy  Spirit  always  intended  the  prophecy  thus  refer- 
red to  in  the  N.  Test,  should  be  fulfilled  in  Christ. 

Grotius  answers  the  objection,  that  "  all  this  was 
done,"  in  the  text,  not  solely,  or  hoc  propria  consilio, 
that  what  was  spoken  by  the  prophet  might  be  ful- 
filled; but  to  redeem  the  world;  by  a  just  distinction. 
Potius,  quia  id  Deus  volueiit  fieri,  ideo  et  voluerit  per 
Esaiam  dici:  eiy  hsec  evenisse,  quod  Deus  decre- 
tum  suum  vellet  exsequi,  cujus  indicium  esset  apud 
£saiam. 

V.  23.  a  virgin  shall  be  "with  child.']  The  Jews 
deny  Jthat  the  Hebr.  no^jr.  Alma,  is  justly  translated 
a  vimn :  but  it  is  so  rendered,  vof^tvog,  by  their  own 
LXX,  who  wrote  300  years  before  Christ,  both  in 
Gen.  xxiv.  43.  and  here  in  Isa.  vii..  14. ;  and  only 
yeavig  by  die  Jews,  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theo- 
dotion,  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  to  serve  their  own 
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prejudiced  hypotheses.  Abo  k  is  derived  from  Q^, 
to  hide  or  shut  up,  as  vii^s  were  in  secret  apart- 
ments in  the  £ast«  So  2  Mace.  iii.  19.  ai  xaroiOjiurr^ 
raiy  iroLp^svmff  the  virgins  that  were  shut  up ;  and 
Philo,  iloXajuif ooftsvoi,  virgins  kept  in  chambers  i  Or. 
in  Flacc.  p.  757.  A.  And  more  especially  this  pro- 
mise  is  made  a  sign  or  miracle  to  the  house  of  David, 
which  it  could  not  otherwise  be.  Whitby  from  Light- 
foot  ad  loc.  et  Har.  £v.  So  Grotius,  who  gives  pas- 
sages from  Hesiod,  and  Euripides,  Antigone,  to  show 
how  diligently  the  Grecian  virgins  were  sequestered 

V.  23.  and  they  shall  caU  his  name  Emmanuel,^  xat 
xaXff<rou<ri  to  ovo/iia  awroo— .KaXs^ow^i  is  in  the  best 
copies,  and  in  Origen  and  Chrysostom.  Grotius:  The 
MSB.  universim,  with  the  Vulgate  and  Fathers,  sup« 
port  the  present  reading.  Mill.  ed.  Kuster.  KaTis^retg 
is  in  the  Camb.  MS.  Heb.  Isa.  vii.  14.  JlKipi,  et  voca- 
bis ;  (thus  the  LXX.  xaTitimg.)  the  analogy  ^eerns  to 
require  et  vocabit,  as  Chald.  Paraph,  and  the  Vulgate. 
The  Syriac  has  vanethoro,  i.  e.  et  vocabitur.  And  so 
Just.  M.  KaTittrtrat  ro  oM/ta  aurou,  which  is  certainly 
the  true  meaning  of  the  text,  however  read.  Owen, 
Modes  of  Quot.  sect.  iii.  p.  14.  Beza  gives  it  xttXea-st^j 
edit.  A.D.  1582.  probably  after  his  Camb.  MS.  and 
the  Hebrew  text  of  Isaian ;  and  would  suppose  the 
Prophet  addressed  himself  to  the  Virgin,  et  vocabis. 
Beza. 

KaXf erouo-i,  «  They  shall  call,*'  for  •  He  shall  be 
called ;'  a  personal  for  an  impersonal.  So  Gen.  xvi.  14. 
Exod.  XV.  23.  Isaiah  ix.  6.  Jer.  xxiii.  6.  Neh.  ii.  7. 
Isa.  xliv.  7.  Mic.  ii.  4.  Amos  iv.  2,  4.  Luke  xii  20. 
See  note  below  on  Luke  xvi.  9.  by  Hammond  j  and 
Ainsworth  on  Gen.  xvi.  14.  But  *  to  be  called'  and 
*  to  be  *  is  the  same  in  Scripture.  So  Isa.  IvL  7- 
compare  Luke  xix.  46.  Isa.  ix.  6.  Jer.  xxiii.  6.  The 
full  import  is:  *  He  shaUbc,  God  widi  us/    It  k  no 
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objection,  therefore,  that  Christ  was  not  called  Em- 
manuel, if  he  really  \vas  ^  God  with  us/  John  i.  14. 
Philo  (De  muL  nom.  p.  82S.  E.  edit.  Geney,  161S.) 
observes,  that  the  word  Jesus  sigmfies  'the  salva- 
tion of  God/  Whitby.  Emmanuel  is  a  name  na- 
turae, not  impositionis.  They  shall  own  him  for 
^  God  with  us'— -not  denominate  him  Emmanuel ;  see 
the  like  phrase,  Isa.  Ix.  18.  Ezek.  xlviii.  35.  Light- 
foot,  Har.  Ev.  Grotius,  who  also  gives  many  more 
instances,  as  a  method  very  frequent  in  the  Prophets, 
Isa.  L  26.  Jer.  xxiii.  6.  Zech.  viii.  3,  &€.  Constat, 
eays  Tertullian,  jam  venisse  ilium,  qui  prsedicabatur 
Enmianuel,  quia  quod  significat  Emmanuel  venit,  id 
est,  Nobiscum  Deus.  Vide  Tert.  adv.  Judaeos,  c.  ix. 
p.  141.  ed.  1662.  Pamelii.     Grotius  ad  ver.  22. 

This  sign  in  Isaiah  does  not  necessarily  relate  to  a 
child  bom  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  :  for  the  promise  of 
a  sign  was  not  made  to  him,  who  refused  to  ask  a 
sign",  Isa.vii.  12.;  but  to  the  house. of  David,  then 
in  danger  from  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Syria',  ver.  2. 
Whitby. 

Of  this  complex  prophecy  from  ver.  id.  to  ver.  16. 
the  Evangelist  cites  no  more  than  what  relates  to  the 
miraculous  birth  of  Christ ;  and  is  addressed  in  the 
plural  number  to  the  house  of  David,  to  assure  them 
of  their  preservation,  as  the  promise  made  to  their 
fathers  (that  the  sceptre  should  not  depart  from  Judah) 
should  be  fulfilled.  The  remainder  belongs  to  the 
son  of  Isaiah,  Shear-jashub,  and  was  addressed  in  the 
singular  number  to  Ahaz,  to  support  him  in  hi^ 
present  distress.  Dr.  Owen,  Modes  of  Quot.  ut  supr. 
et  sect.  V.  p.  98.  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  p.  71. 

Otherwise,  the  whole  prophecy  is  thus  applied 
solely  to  Christ.  The  word  YP,  ver.  16.  may  well 
signify  "  vexest,*'  and  the  end  of  the  verse  bear  this 
import :  "  Before  the  land,  which  thou,  Ahaz,  vexest 
with  thy  idolatry,  shall  be  forsaken  of  both  her  kings.*' 
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Not  of  the  two  kings  then  invading  it;  but  of  i^ 
awn  kings,  the  kings  of  Israel  and  of  Judah :  the 
phrase  being  taken  in  a  general  sense  for  r^l  govern-* 
menty  as  Hos.  xi.  5.  or,  as  Zech.  ix.  5.  lor  the  de- 
parting of  the  sceptre. 

That  the  idolatry  of  Ahaz  vexed  all  Israel,  see 
2  Chron.  xxviii.  23,  24.  compared  with  ch.  xxix.  24. 
The  sense  of  the  passage  then  will  be :  Fear  not  this 
invasion,  designed  to  set  a  stranger  on  thy  throne, 
ver,  6.  The  sceptre,  thou  knowesr,  shall  not  depart 
from  Judah,  until  Shiloh  come:  he  shall  come,  bom. 
miraculously  of  a  virghi,  and  bringbg  salvation  to 
his  people,  the  house  of  David  \  and  on  his  appear- 
ance, and  not  before,  shall  the  sceptre  totally  cease 
from  both  kingdoms;— as  expresaiy  took  place  in 
the  infancy  of  Christ,  "  before  he  knew  to  refuse  the 
evil,  &c."  by  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great.  Note, 
to'^O,  her  kings,  (not  DO*?lD,)  is  in  the  LXX.  Vat. 
rwf  Suo  jSour^Xsoiy.  in  the  Alex,  rmyt  3vo  ^ao-iX.  aur<»y. 
in  Aquila,  Sym.  and  Theodotion,  more  correctly,  r. 
8.  0ao-.  atJri}^.  (Bos,  LXX.  ad  loc.)  and  so  the  Syr. 
Version.  See  this  prophecy  accurately  and  judiciously 
elucidated  by  Granville  Sharp,  Esq.  in  his  Remarks 
on  important  Prophecies,  London,  White.  1768, 
part  i.  iii.  iv.:  where  also  the  abrupt  transitions  in 
the  Prophecies  to  remote  subjects,  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Owen  supra,  are  well  explained,  part  ii.  Add  on  this 
text,  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  8vo.  p.  154.  note  K.  and 
Mann  de  anno  natal.  Chr.  c  vi. 

■ 

V.  25.  lierjirst  bam — ]  Not  as  the  eldest  of  more 
jsons,  which  is  a  conclusion  the  text  does  not  refer  to; 
nam  primi  vox  requirit,  ut  nemo  antecedat,  ncm  ut 
sequatur  aliquis.     Grotius* 

V.  25.  and  he  called — ]  He  ;  Joseph,  not  Mary ; 
rightly  translated.  Comp.  ven  2h  So  the  Syr.    The 
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Jews,  as  the  Talmud  in  Pesachim,  and  R.  Nathan  in 
Schemoth  Rabba,  give  the  name  of  the  *  first-bom' 
to  the  Messiah.     Grotius. 


CHAR  II. 

V.  1.  Wise  men  from  ffie  Easf]  Jtfayoi  ar© 'i4va- 
ToXa)v.  That  the  Magi  were  not  only  settled  in  Persia, 
but  spread  over  the  £ast,  appears  from  the  Ancients ; 
their  art  (says  Pliny,  N.  H.  lib.  xxx.  c.  1.)  hodie 
etiam  magna  paite  gentium  pracvaleat,  et  in  Oriente 
regum  regibus  imperet ; — so  that  they  continued  in 
repute  to  the  time  of  Christ.  But  whether  those  in 
Chaldaea  and  Arabia  originally  sprung  from  the  priest- 
hood in  Per^,  xepi  to  ^uw  <ro(poi— xai  Towroo  fl«pa- 
TTovrsg,  (Porphyry  de  abstinen.  lib.  iv.  §  16.)  or  were 
only  similar  in  character  and  institutions,  to  whom 
the  Greeks  gave  the  same  name,  is  more  difficult  to 
ascertain. '  They  are  spoken  of  in  Dan.  v.  1 1.  as  ma- 
gicians, astrologers,  Chaldaeans,  soothsayers ;  and  he 
himself,  the  third  ruler  in  the  kingdom,  presided 
over  them.  Their  real  and  valuable  knowledge  was 
chi^y  in  astronomy.  They  were  men  of  wisdom 
and  learning  in  things  natural  and  divine ;  similar  to 
the  Brachmans  of  India,  the  German  Druids,  or  the 
ancient  sages  of  Greece.  Porphyry  ut  supra.  Plato 
apud  Apulei,  Apol.  p.  290.  Dio.  Orat.  S6.  F.  449. 
Brisson  de  Regno  Persar.  lib.  ii.  a  p.  178  ad  p.  186* 
Laert.  m  Proem.     Whitby.     Willan. 

Hyde,  de  Relig.  Vet.  Persarum,  conjectures  Zoro- 
aster or  Zerdoust  to  have  been  the  disciple  of  Daniel ; 
and  hence  many  conclude  that  the  Magi  at  Babylon, 
after  the  captivity,  were  connected  with  the  Jews  j 
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that  these  in  the  text  were  Jewish  proselytes ;  as  also 
£lyinas,  Acts  xiii.  8.  or  that  even  they  were  some  of 
the  chief  of  the  Jews  residing  at  Babylon.  (So  Alberti.^ 
But  Calmet  holds,  that  though  the  modem  Gaures 
or  Guebres  worship  one  Supreme  Being,  of  which  they 
make  fire  the  symbol;  yet  that  the  ancient  sect  of  the 
Magi,  (or  chamanim  D'^JDH,  2  Chron.  xzxiv.  7.  and 
Lev.  xxvi.  30.  where  the  temples,  not  the  images,  of 
the  sun,  from  HDrr  sol,  are  spoken  of;  see  Le  Clerc  ad 
Lev.  ut  supr.  and  Taylor  Cone,  root  594  DDH,  also 
Selden  de  Dea  Syr.  p.  248.)  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Moses,  really  paid  divine  worship  to  fire ;  and  that 
2^roaster,  soon  after  the  time  of  Cyrus,  was  strictly  a 
heathen.  The  Zendavesta,  however,  their  sacred  book, 
is  full  of  passages  from  the  O.  Test,  as  of  the  creation, 
and  even  of  part  of  the  Mosaic  law.  The  religion  is 
there  called  the  religion  of  Abraham.  And  this  book 
Calmet  does  not  invalidate ;  though  he  shows  that 
the  Gaures  have  gleaned  many  things  out  of  both 
Christian  doctrine  and  history  in  their  traditions. 

That  the  Magi  in  the  text  should  be  Jews,  or  even 
proselytes,  is  improbable ;  for  the  Prophets  of  the 
O.  Test,  without  the  star,  would  have  informed  them 
that  Christ  was  to  be  bom  at  Bethlehem.  But  from 
the  traces  in  the  Zendavesta  it  is  far  from  unlikely 
that  they  should  have  retained  strong  intimations  of 
a  Messiah,  and  that  they  would  willingly  accept  the 
sign  of  the  star  then  given  to  them.  See  Calmet 
Diet.  voc.  Zoroastre  et  Mages,  who  is  very  full  on 
the  subject ;  also  Macknight. 

Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian  and  Epiphanius  are  of 
opinion,  that  these  Magi  came  from  Arabia,  peopled 
by  the  descendants  of  Abraham  by  his  wife  Keturah  ; 
that  country  being  called  the  East  in  Scripture,  as 
Judg.  vi.  3.  Job  i.  3.  So  Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  v.  c  6. 
"  the  eastward  boundaiy  of  Judea;"  and  producing  the 
gifts  of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh,  Ps.  Ixxii.  15. 
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<'  MoIIes  sua  thura  Sabsei."  Yvcg.  The  Chaldaeans 
on  the  contrary  are  called  in  Scripture  the  families  of 
the  North,  Jer.  i,  14,  IS.  vi.  22.  xxv.  9.  Joel  ii.  20. 
Pythagoras  studied  wisdom  in  Arabia.  Porphyr.  in 
Vita,  apud  Cyril,  contr.  Julian,  lib.  x.  p.  185.  Elymas, 
Acts  xiiL  8.  is  an  Arabian  word.  Pliny  mentions  the 
Magi  of  Arabia :  and  Ptolemy  places  there  Magorum 
sinus.     Grotius.    Lightfoot  Har.  Ev.  Whitby. 

Arabia  Deserta  doubtless  encompasses  the  east  part 
of  Judea ;  but  the  bounds  of  Arabia  Felix,  where  the 
frankincense  is  produced,  cannot  be  placed  nearer 
the  east  than  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  gulph ;  pro- 
bably  much  farther 'to  the  south.  The  texts  in  the 
Prophets,  which  speak  of  the.  armies  of  the  north, 
refer  to  the  power  of  the  king  of  Babylon ;  who  then 
possessing  Assyria,  and  hence  even  called  the  king  of 
Assyria,  Ezra  vi.  22.  brought  the  northern  nations 
(or  £imilies)  of  Assyria,  as  well  as  of  Babylon,  against 
the  Jews.  Usher  Annals,  A.  M.  3394.  Or ;  there  was 
a  northern  nation  of  Chaldseans,  distinct  from  those 
near  Babylon,  in  the  Armenian  mountains,  described 
by  Xenophon,  Cyropaed.  lib.  iii.  c.  6,  7,  8.  and  these 
also  plundered  Job.  Le  Clerc  ad  Job.  i.  17,  et  ad  Jer. 
i.  15. 

It  is  certain  that  Babylon  is  east  of  Palestine :  and 
the  Magi  may  well  have  come,  and  probably  did 
come,  from  Chaldasa.  Yet,  placing  Chaldsea  in  Me- 
sopotamia, and  not  in  Babylonia  or  south-west  of  the 
Euphrates;  on  which  see  the  map  entitled  Terrs 
Paradisi,  &c.  in  Bos's  edition  of  LXX.  p.  2.  which 
will  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  situation  of  these  coun- 
tries ;  and  especially  if  the  Jews  continued  the  term, 
of  ^  the  East '  for  the  country  between  Egypt  and  the 
Euphrates,  as  being  so  called  in  Egypt ;  vide  Mede, 
p.  467 ;  or,  if  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Job,  and  wrote  in  Egypt,  or  especially  in  Midian  (as 
Shuckford,  vol.  i.  b.  i,  p.  74.  ed.   1728.),  Babylon 
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and  Chaldaea  may  be  esteemed  somewhat  northwarci, 
and  Arabia  FeUx  rather  more  to  the  east.  See  Gray's 
Key  to  O.  Test,  on  Job,  p.  ?34.  note  R.  ed.  179  J  • 
But  the  gifts  do  not  prove  much ;  as  the  precious 
gums  though  natives  of  Arabia,  were  the  usual  pre- 
sents of  honour  throughout  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  name  Magi  O^TtO  occurs  once,  Isa.  viii.  19. 
from  to  mutter  or  murmur  in  their  sacred  rites,  HertxL 
lib.  i.  c.  131.  Le  Clerc  ad  loc.  Or  from  speaking 
low,  and  efitre  ses  dents^  lest  their  breath  should 
affect  the  sacred  fire.  Calmet  ut  supr.  Or  from  the 
metaphorical  sense  of  the  same  root,  nrr,  to  medi- 
tate, or  contemplate.  See  Kircher.  Taylor.  Concord. 
root  423.     Macknight. 

V.  2.  haoe  seen  his  siar-^']  It  appears  from  the 
heathen  writers,  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  c.  13.  Sueton.  in  Ve^. 
c.  4.  Cicero,  lib.  ii.  de  Divin.  that  there  was  a  general 
expectation,  throughout  the  East,  of  the  coming  of  a 
Prince  in  Judaea,  who  should  rule  the  world.  This 
general  opinion  had  been*  spread  by  the  Jews  after 
their  captivity,  who  were  in  the  Persian  monarchy  in 
great  numbers,  Esth.  iii.  8.  ix.  2,  16.  viii.  17.  Hence 
the  Magi  were  probably  induced,  on  the  appearance 
of  an  imusual  star,  to  conclude  that  the  prince  was 
bom,  and  to  go  to  Jerusalem.  Grotius.  Whitby.  Or 
they  might  possibly  draw  the  conclusion  from  Ba- 
laam's, Num.  xxiv.  or  from  Daniel's  prophecies. 
Hammond. 

Tet  Balaam's  was  too  indefinite  and  uncertain,  and 
Daniel's  were  plainly  delivered,  not  to  the  Chaldaeans, 
as  has  been  thought,  but  to  the  Jews,  Rom.  iii.  2. 
Grotius.  This  conclusion,  observes  Whitby,  could 
not  be  drawn  from  Num.  xxiv.;  for  the  star  and 
sceptre  there  are  only  metaphors  to  express  a  splendid 
and  powerful  king.  Yet  most  Jewish,  as  also  Chris- 
dan  writers,  apply  this  prophecy  ultimately  to  the 
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Messiah.  So  Onkelos,  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast,  and 
the  Targums.  Maimonides  and  the  Rabbis  under- 
stand it  partly  of  David,  partly  of  the  Messiah.  Hence 
the  false  Christ  in  the  time  of  Adrian  took  the  name 
of  Barchocab, '  the  son  of  a  star/  Basnage  H.  Jews, 
b.  vi.  c.  ix.  §  12,  So  Origen  contr.  Celsum,  lib.  I 
p.  46.  edit.  Spencer.  Eusebius  Dem.  Ev.  lib.  ix.  §  1. 
Newton*s  Dissert,  on  Proph.  v.  and  Div.  Legation, 
V.  iii.  p.  160.  Or ;  the  Magi 'might  have  had  a  part- 
icular  intimation  from  God,  as  the  shepherds  had,  or 
as  themselves  were  warned  on  their  return  from  He- 
rod. Hammond.  Macknight.  Only  it  is  observable, 
that  they  do  not  relate  any  such  vision  or  command ; 
but  give  the  reason  expressly,  "  for  they  had  seen  his 
star.'*     Whitby. 

They  were  the  prelude  to  the  calling  of  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  and  sent  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  Jews  to 
their  Messiah,  and  to  show  that  all  nations  would  be 
included  under  his  dispensation. 

The  appearance  of  a  star  was  held  by  the  Ancients 
to  be  a  forerunner  of  the  birth  of  great  princes. 

*  Ecce,  Dionsei  processit  Caesaris  astrum !'  Virg. 
Grotius.  A  new  star  or  comet  appearing  on  August- 
us's accession  to  the  empire,  he  called  it  his  natal 
star.     Pliny,  N.  H.  lib.  ii.  c.  25.     Willan. 

The  movement  of  this  star  was  undoubtedly  mira- 
culous ;  and  it  should  seem  that  it  was  not  a  star  of 
heaven,  or  a  comet,  (as  Origen  adv.  Celsum,  lib.  vi.) 
but  a  luminous  meteor,  as  it  went  before  or  guided 
the  Magi,  and  pointed  out  the  very  house  at  Bethle- 
hem ;  which  the  stars  of  heaven,  being  regular  in  their 
motions,  could  not  do.  It  might  be  the  bright  light 
that  appeared  to  the  shepherds,  when  high  in  the  air. 
Whitby  from  Lightfoot.  Grotius.  (But  this  is  nqt 
so  probable.)  The  Ancients  thought  it  might  be  an 
Angel,  or  the  Holy  Spirit.     Macknight. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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V.  2.  — in  (he  Eastj]  sv  tt)  '^IwxtoXij.  Hammond  has 
observed,  that '  m  the  east '  is  usually  avaroXai,  in  the 
plural;  as  Matt  viii.  11.  xxiv.  27.  Luke  xiii.  29. 
and  that  avaroKij,  sing,  is  the  rising,  as  iwns  or  iwriLv^ 
the  setting,  of  a  star.  The  Mayoi  diro  avaroXoiv  may 
then  mean  only  eastern  Magi,  as  *  Jews  of  Thessalo- 
nica,'  Acts  xvii.  13.  Heb.  xiii.  24.  and  ^^g.  '  pastor 
ab  Amphryso ;'  without  implying  that  they  immedi- 
ately journeyed  from  the  East  j  and  avaroXij  here,  and 
ver.  9.  that  they  had  seen  the  rising  of  this  star.  So 
Bowyer.  But  Hammond,  also  observing  that  ayerroXi^ 
in  the  smg.  is  used  for  '  the  east,*  Rev.  xxi.  1 3.  inclines 
to  the  usual  explanation.  And  so  Grotius  very  ex- 
pressly :  It  is  here  and  ver.  9.  terra;  non  coeliregio— 
the  eastern  country  whence  they  came,  Grotius. 
(Otherwise  indeed  their  return  into  their  own  country, 
ver..  12.  would  be  inconsistent.) 

V.  2.  — and  are  come-^-^^  The  time  when  the  Magi 
came  to  Bethlehem  is  not  distinctly  known.  It  is  one 
of  those  many  circumstances,  not  of  essential  conse- 
quence, where  the  unaffected  conciseness  of  the 
sacred  narrative  leaves  ample  room  for  conjecture, 
and  aflfords  no  solid  ground  for  determination.  The 
opinions  are : 

First,  that  they  came  at  the  Epiphany  so  called,  or 
at  least  within  the  forty  days  before  the  Purification. 
For  Mary  did  not  return  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethle- 
hem, but  went  to  Nazareth,  or  to  Egypt,  Luke  ii. 
22,  39.  Yet  the  Magi  found  Christ  at  Bethlehan* 
And  thus  Grotius ;  who  observes,  that  ver.  1.  yemfisv- 
ro^,  followed  by  iSot>,  &c.  shows,  as  Heb.  xi.  23.  Moses 
yevYjflei^,  that  the  Magi  came  soon  after  Christ  was 
bom :  and  not  at  any  long  interval,  after  Joseph  had 
lived  a  vear  at  Nazareth.  They  might  come  on  swift 
dromeaaries  from  Arabia.  Or  the  star  might  have 
appeared  a  moderate  time,  or  even  two  years,  before 
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the  birth  of  Christ.  From  the  Euphrates  to  Judxa, 
about  200  leagues,  v^ould  be  passed  on  camels,  at  the 
customary  pace  of  thirty  miles  a  day,  in  less  than  three 
weeks.  Ezra  indeed,  with  all  the  multitude  of  the 
Jews,  chiefly  on  foot,  was  five  months ;  and  so  Jo- 
sephus,  of  the  usual  time  of  journeying  from  Babylon. 
Calmet.  .  Mary,  unknown,  and  staymg  a  short  time, 
might  safely  take  up  the  child  afterwards  to  Jerusalem. 
It  is  true,  Herod's  attempt  to  destroy  the  child  was  at 
Bethlehem :  but  that  does  not  enforce  his  return  there; 
for  the  speeches  of  Simeon  and  Anna  might  render 
Joseph's  stay  in  Herod's  dominions  very  dangerous ; 
and  he  might  be  warned  to  fly  from  Jerusalem  to 
Egypt.  JtsTougy  ver.  16.  may  mean  only  one  year;  or, 
if  two,  Herod's  violence  and  uncertainty  might  extend 
the  slaughter  to  two  years  and  under.  Grotius  ad 
ver.  11.     Whitby. 

Otherwise,  it  is  urged,  that  it  must  be  after  the 
Purification,  as  Mary  would  not  go  to  Jerusalem  after 
the  rage  of  Herod  was  kindled.  Therefore  they  re- 
turned to  a  hired  house  in  Bethlehem,  (not  doubting 
that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  brought  up  there,  nor 
presuming  to  remove  till  warned  otherwise  by  God. 
Lightfoot,  V.  16.)  or  came  there  from  Nazareth  the 
next  year;  The  'Ewt^avua  was  the  first  appearance 
of  the  star  to  the  Magi  in  their  own  country,  men- 
tioned ver.  2.  not  the  second  at  ver.  9.     Hammond. 

Or,  the  Magi  followed  them  to  Nazareth.  Bedford. 
Scripture  Chron.  If  so,  they  must  withdraw  to  Egypt 
through  the  whole  dominions  of  Herod. 

Or,  Herod  destroyed  the  children  *  of  t^o  years 
old,'  according  to  the  time^  he  diligently  inquired, 
of  the  star's  first  appearance  to  the  wise  men,  ver.  7. 
Therefore  it  probably  appeared  one  or  two  years 
before  they  came.     Lightfoot  Har.  Ev.  v.  7. 

Christ's  being  thirty  years  of  age  at  his  baptism, 
Luke  iii.  23.  compared  with   the   year  of  Herod's 
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death,  is  supposed  to  fix  the  coming  of  the  Magi  to 
the  Purification :  but  the  phrase  in  Luke  allows  of  a 
space  of  two  or  three  years :  "  He  began  his  ministry 
when  about  thirty."  The  Magi  came  in  about  eight 
or  ten  months  leisurely  from  Persia.  Epiphanius 
says,  in  two  years.  The  speeches  of  Simeon  and 
Anna  in  the  Temple  were  unknown  to,  or  despised  by, 
Herod.     Macknight. 

Lastly,  Joseph  and  Mary  must  have  come  to  Beth- 
lehem, and  made  some  small  stay  on  their  return 
from  Jerusalem  to  Nazareth ;  for  the  other  supposi- 
tions of  the  Magi  coming  before  the  Purification,  or 
when  the  child  was  more  than  a  year  old,  and  he  with 
his  parents  accidentally  at  Bethlehem,  have  too  many 
difficulties  to  be  surmounted.  Spanheim.  Dubia 
Evangel.  P.  ii.  D.  25,  26.     Stackhouse. 

V.  2.  — to  worship  him.^  Trpoa-xuvrja-ai.  The  same 
posture  was  used  in  the  East  in  paying  divine  worship, 
and  in  prostrating  themselves  before  their  kings. 
1  Chron.  xxix.  20.  This  term  expresses  either ;  and 
is  sometimes  used  by  one  evangelist,  where  another 
makes  use  of  wpo^TciTrrsiVf  to  fall  down  before.  Com- 
pare Matt.  viii.  2.  with  Luke  v.  12.  Matt.  ix.  18.  and 
Mark  v.  22.  with  Luke  viii.  41.  and  Matt,  xviii.  26, 
29.  Le  Clerc. 

The  eastern  custom  of  prostration  is  well  known. 
So  Josephus,  of  David  before  Saul,  Trpoa-xvvgtrat,  &c- 
Livy,  of  the  Carthaginian  ambassadors,  more  adoran- 
tium — procubuerunt.  Euripides  Phceniss.  Com.  Ne- 
pos  in  vita  Cononis.     iEschylus  Persis.     Grotius. 

The  word  Trpoa-xuvstv  is  no  proof  at  all  that  Christ 
was  adored ;  but  it  is  remarkable  what  early  instances 
appear,  of  the  belief  of  the  church  in  this  point ;  the 
Ancients  holding  from  the  beginning,  that  the  frank- 
incense, whatever  the  wise  men  themselves  might  have 
thought  of  him,  was  fitly  oflFered  to  him  as  God. 
'  Thus  vero,   quoniam  Deus.*     Iren.  lib.  iii.  c.   lO. 
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Justin  Martyr.  Dia,  cum  Tryph.  Tertull.  adv.  Mar- 
cion  lib.  iii.  c.  12.  adv.  Jud.  c.  9.  p.  196.  Origen 
contr.  Celsum,  p.  45.     Whitby. 

V.  3. —  Herod — was  troubled--']  lest  he  should 
lose  his  kingdom  by  the  birth  of  a  right  heir ;  be 
himself  being  a  foreigner  and  usurper.  The  Jews 
had  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  Magi,  as  to  conclude 
that  Solomon  was  one.  Josephus,  Ant.  lib.  viii.  c.  2. 
Their  inquiries  would  make  a  strong  impression. 
Le  Clerc. 

V.  4.  the  chief  priests  J  and  scribes — ]  The  scribes 
of  the  people  appear  to  be  the  assessors  or  asastants  of 
the  chief  priests,  or  the  sanhedrim,  in  explaining  the 
laws.  Talm.  Hieros.  in  Jom.  Maimon.  de  Die  Pro- 
pitiat.  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  24.  In  the  N.  Test.  vof^iHoug. 
So  Josephus,  i^yfpirag  vofuwv.  2  Sam.  viii.  17.  "All 
the  chief  priests,"  here,  were  not  those  few  who  had 
pas3ed  that  dignity,  dr  the  high  priest  in  office  and 
his  deputy,  but  the  heads  of  the  24  courses  or  fami- 
lies of  priests,  as  LXX.  1  Chron.  xxiv.  6.  Vid.  Jos. 
Ant. -XX.  6.  et  B.  J.  lib.  iv.  ell.  So  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  14.  DJnDH  ncr.     Grotius. 

V.  5. — In/  the  prophet,]  Micah  v.  2.  It  was  Beth- 
lehem  Ephrata.  See  Gen.  xxxv.  16,  19.  It  is  called 
Bethlehem  Judah,  Judg.  xvii.  7.  xix.  2.  So  Ruth  i.  1. 
compare  Ruth  iv.  11.  Here  David's  father  lived, 
1  Sam.  xvii.  12.  John  vii.  42.     There  was  another 

thlehem  in  Zabulon,  Josh.  xix.  15.     Whitby. 

V.  6.  — in  ifie  land  ofjuda,]  or,  Aj  in  the  nom. 
case.  "  Thou,  Bethlehem,  a  district  of  Juda.*'  So 
c.  IV.  15.  77J  Za3ouXa)v,  for  a  part  only  of  the  tribe  of 
Zabulon.     Hammond.     So  Sophocles  apud  Aristot. 
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KaXuSfcfv  fi^v  >J3ff  yaia  TrsT^oTrsiotg  ^6oifoS'     Servius  m 
^n.  XI.  Ilia  tellus,  pro,  urbs  Ilia.     Grotius. 

V.  6.  — ar^  not  the  least — ]  oiia/jLcog,  by  no  means 
the  least.  But  in  the  LXX,  Micah  v.  2.  it  is  only, 
oXiyiirrtig  si,  without  the  negative ;  and  so  the  Hebrew. 
Some  few  MSS.  the  old  Italic  and  Arabic  versions, 
and  all  the  Fathers  exhibit  this  negative ;  as  Just. 
Mart.  Dial.  Tryph.  TertuU.  adv.  Judgeos,  §  13.  Origen 
adv.  Gels.  lib.  i.  p.  39.  Cyprian  adv.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  §  2. 
Jerom.  comment,  ad  loc.  So  that  some  conjecture 
that  ubj  not,  has  casually  lapsed,  and  been  omitted, 
in  the  Hebrew  text.  Otherwise ;  read,  in  the  pro- 
phet, interrogatively :  Tune  Bethlehem  minima  sis  ? 
which  implies  a  negation.  So  Grotius.  Or;  "l^WJ 
will  admit  of  a  contrary  sense,  great,  as  well  as,  little. 
Dr.  Pococke,  Notae  Miscell.  c.  ii.  et  Com.  in  Micah : 
or  his  proofs  stated  in  Hammond  and  Whitby.  But 
in  this  case  it  should  seem  to  be  m^.  Owen.  Modes 
of  Quot.  §  iii.  No.  ii.  p.  17.  who  inclines  to  Grotius. 
So  also  Calmet  Diet.  voc.  Bethlehem.  See  also  Mi- 
chaelis,  part  i.  c.  5.  sect.  11.  and  Marsh's  note  ad  loc, 
Lightfoot  translates  as  follows :  '*  It  is  a  small  thing 
that  thou  art  among  the  thousands  of  Judah ;  thou 
shalt  come  to^greater  honour." 

V.  6. — among  the  princes,']  ev  rotg  Tjye/xoenv.  In 
Micah  it  is  ^5)^>^,  LXX.  ^iTnaa-iUj  the  thousands.  From 
the  same  root  in  other  Places  in  the  O.  Test,  is  found 
^l7K,  T^ysfjiovsg.  See  Marsh's  Note  on  Michaelis  part  i. 
c.  5.  sect.  11.  and  Taylor  Cone,  root  73.  »1^H.  But 
there  is  no  occasion  to  suppose  an  error  in  the  translat- 
ion here ;  or  to  say  with  Dav.  Kimchi  on  Judg.  vi.  15. 
that  Alphi  signifies  sometimes  a  prince  or  lord.  (Light- 
foot,  Har.  Ev.)  As  the  Jews  were  divided  into  thou- 
sands, that  word  is  often  used  for  a  tribe  or  family,  as 
of  Gideon  Jud.  vi.  15.  marg.  see  Exod.  xviii.  25.  ^e^ 
DW^,  Josephus  Trarpiapxoi^'     These^heads  or  chiefs. 
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•^ysfjiousg,  are  only  here,  by  a  synecdoche,  used  to  ex- 
press the  families  or  thousands  in  Micah  over  which 
they  preside.     Grodus ;  so  Hammond. 

Casaubon  ad  Sueton.  Vespas.  c.  4.  remarking,  that 
the  words  in  Tacitus  lib.  v.  c.  13.  correspond  with 
those  in  Suetonius,  (see  note  on  ver.  2.  supra.)  refers 
them  both  to  this  prophecy,  and  apprehends  they  are 
taken  thence.  And  so  Hammond;  "  ex  Judaea  pro- 
fecti,"  may  refer  to  ix  (row  i|«Xf uercrai — "  rerum  poti- 
rentur,"  to,^tra,LXX.  apyoyra,here  iroifjLguvsiv;  rulers 
being  named  shepherds  ofthe  people,  as  Ezek.  xxxiv. 
23,  24.     Horn.  Troijxsva  Xaou.     Hammond. 

V.  JO. '  rejoices,^  ixotprjorav  ;fapay  is  a  perfect 
hebraism,  yet  is  also  a  pure  Greek  expression.  Er- 
nesti.  Inst.  p.  1.  sect.  11.  c.  3.  §.  9.   p.  78. 

V.  15. — that  it  might  be  fulfilled — ]  Hosea  xi.  1. 
Egypt  was  then  full  of  Jews ;  from  those  who  went, 
as  related  in  Jer.  xliii.  and  from  the  temple  of  Onias. 
Lightfoot.  The  Deity  appears  to  have  formed  some 
resemblance  between  the  Egyptian  deliverance,  and 
our  delixfil»nce  through  Christ ;  that  they  might 
plainly  seem  to  be  parts  of  one  consistent  plan.  Ju- 
lian,  therefore,  and  the  Jews  since,  have  unnecessarily 
objected.to  this  text.     Grotius. 

This  was  not  a  simple  accommodation  of  the  passage ; 
as  supposing  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  spake  to  them 
by  the  prophet,  intended  not  they  should  be  again 
fulfilled  in  Christ.  For,  1.  the  words  are  express, 
that  the  calling  of  him  out  of  Egypt  was  intended  by 
God  as  a  completion  of  th^e  words,  so  that  till  he  was 
called,  they  had  not  their  lull  completion. — 2.  Israel 
was  a  type  of  Christ,  as  the  first-born  of  God.  Exod. 
iv.  22.  Jer.  xxxi.  9.  (Thus,  Grotius.)  It  is  put  for 
Christ,  Isa.  xlix.  3.  and  Isa.  xlii.  1.  In  the  Chaldee, 
"  My  servant  the  Messiah.''     In  the  LXX,  "  Jacob 
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my  servant,  and  Israel  my  elect*"  A  type  is  fulfilled, 
when  what  has  been  done  in  the  type  is  done  in  the 
antitype, — 3.  St.  Matthew  only  cites  these  words 
from  Hosea,  as  making  Israel  a  type  of  Christ,  in  this 
respect,  that  they  were  called  out  of  Egypt ;  there- 
fore it  is  no  objection  that  the  other  part  of  the  pro- 
phecy does  not  belong  to  him.     Whitby. 

V.  16.  from  two  years  old  and  under,]  xara  rov 
Xpovov,  even  to  the  time.  These  words  refer  to  the 
word  under :  "  even  so  much  under  two  years  as  to  the 
time  of  the  appearance  of  the  star,  he  had  inquired 
of  the  wise  men."  Jisrog  may  signify  one  year. 
Aristotle.  Hesych.  Phavorin. ;  but  that  is  uncertain. 
Josephus  was  bom  in  the  first  year  of  Caligula,  A.D. 
38.  (Jos.  in  vita  sua.)  and  wrote  the  account  of  the 
Jewish  wars,  aged  56.  Jos.  Ant.  lib.  xx.  ad  fin.  It 
is  no  great  wonder  that  he  does  not  mention  the 
massacre  of  the  infants ;  an  event,  not  in  the  records, 
that  happened  ninety-four  ye*irs  before.  Whitby. 
Add  also,  that,  from  the  paucity  of  inhabitants  in  that 
tract  of  country,  few  might  be  slain ;  or  the  pretext 
of  tumult  might  be  used  by  Herod,  and  no  regal  or- 
ders issued ;  or  the  superior  atrocity  of  hk  other  bar- 
barous acts  might  have  prevented  the  mention  of  this 
in  Josephus.     Grotius. 

Thi^  event  is  mentioned  in  Macrobius  Saturn, 
lib.  ii.  c.  4. ;  but  he  is  mistaken  in  the  circumstances, 
and  blends  the  story  with  Herod's  killing  his  own  son, 
Antipater,  five  days  before  he  died.  Grotius  (Con- 
jectures, that  Macrobius,  who  flourished  and  had 
borne  ho^iours  under  the  Christian  emperor '  Theo- 
dosius,  and  therefore  was  perhaps  a  Christian,  or 
acquainted  with  the  Gospels,  might  hence  have  added 
this  circumstance  of  the  young  children  slain,  intra 
bimatum,  when  under  two  years  old,  to  the  story  he 
is  relating.     Grotius. 
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V.  18.  Rachel  weeping — ]  The  sepulchre  of  Rachel 
was  near  Bethlehem  in  Judah,  Gen.  xxxv.  16, 19,  20. 
xlviii.  7.  yet  in  the  border  of  Benjamin  1  Sam.  x.  2. 
and  sufficiently  near  to  Ramah  to  have  the  first  appli- 
cation of  this  prophecy  made  to  an  event  at  that  place, 
Jer.  xxxi.  15.  xl.  1.  the  Chaldean  general  Nebuzara^ 
dan,  disposing  at  the  captivity  of  his  prisoners  there. 
**  Because  they  are  not,*'  imports  in  Scripture  that 
they  are  dead ;  as  Gen.  v.  24.  xlii.  IS.,  Ps.  xxxix.  13, 
&c.  Thus  Sophocles  named  the  dead,  oux  ir  ivrag  ; 
and  Josephus,  B.  J.  lib.  iii.  c.  25.  and  even  Euripides, 
Helena,  use  the  phrase  for  the  dissolution  of  the  soul 
and  body,  though  both  expressly  allow  the  survival  of 
the  soul.  (Grotius.)  And  therefore  as  the  children, 
who  were  taken  into  captivity,  returned;,  as  foretold 
Jer.  xxxi.  16,  I7.  the  death  of  the  infants  is  a  more 
literal  completion^  of  these  present  words.  The  for- 
mula here  is  not,  Iva — ,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled ; 
but,  rore  6VX)]^codt},  then  that  happened  which  more 
fully  completed—    Whitby. 

Michaelis  insists  that  this  prophecy  had  only  one 
literal  meaning  in  the  time  of  Christ.  Mr.  Marsh, 
his  translator,  restrains  it  solely  to  Nebuzaradan  at 
Ramah,  the  only  place  named  by  the  prophet ;  ob^ 
serving  also,  that  at  ver.  16,  17.  the  return  from  the 
captivity  is  foretold.  And  certainly  this  application 
makes  a  more  consistent  context.  But  allowing  with 
the  best  commentators  (see  Dr.  Owen  ut  supra;  of  a 
second  and  final  completion ;  the  vicinity  of  Bethle- 
hem to  the  sepulchre  renders  the  lamentations  from 
the  tomb  for  the  slaughter  of  the  children  very  natu* 
ral ;  whilst  the  sepulchre  being  also  in  the  border  of 
Benjamin,  and  hence  probably  some  of  the  coasts  or 
territories  of  Bethlehem  adjoining  to  Ramah,  it  puts 
no  force  on  the  language  in  supposing  the  voice  of 
weeping  to  be  heard  in  that  pku:e  or  its  district. 
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Whitby,  Lightfoot,  Grotius  ;    who  all  treat  it  as  not 
a  simple  accommodation. 

V.  19. — was  dead — ]  r«Xfitirr;o-avTo^— a  pure  Greek 
phrase,  without  the  addition  of  ^lou  or  aUovog.  -  It  is 
frequently  thus  expressed  in  Sophocles  and  other 
authors.     Grotius. 

V.  20. — they  are  dead — ]  put  for,  he  is  dead,  i.  e. 
Herod ;  a  usual  mode  of  expression  in  classical  au- 
thors.    Eurip.  Iph.  in  Taur.  v.  640.     Le  Clerc. 

V.  20. — whkh  sought  the  young  chiUPs  UfeJ]  The 
same  words  respecting  Moses  are  Exod.  iv.  19.  Gro- 
tius.    Lightfoot,  Har.  Ev. 

V.  22.  that  Archelaus  did  re^— ]who  was  likely 
to  inherit  his  father  Herod's  caution  and  jealousy,  as 
king  of  Judea.  Joseph  might  have  hoped  that  a 
Roman  governor  would  have  been  placed  there. 
Under  Herod  Antipas  in  Galilee,  there  might  be  less 
apprehension  of  danger.  Grotius.  Whitby,  That 
Archelaus  succeeded,  see  Jos.  Ant.  xviL  10.  Le  Clerc« 
That  he  was  king,  ^^(riXeufi,  see  Jos.  B.  J.  h'b.  i.  c.  21  • 
Of  his  cruelty,  see  Ant.  lib.  xvii.  c.  15.  Paley  Ev. 
Chr.  part  ii.  c.  vi.  vol.  2.  p.  136.  ed.  2d. 

V.  23.  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene.']  This  text,  as 
*)W,  a  Nazarite,  with  a  ?,  does  not  occur  in  the  Pitv. 
phets ;  though  to  prfi^v,  a  phrase  almost  solely  of  St. 
Matthew,  always  imports,  "  it  is  written/'  or  "  de- 
livered down  in  their  writings."  Whitby.  It  is  ac- 
commodated by  the  Evangelist  to  '^^,  the  branch  or 
offspring  of  David,  Isa.  xi.  1. ;  which  expression  is  a 
usual  prophecy  of  the  Messiah,  Isa.  iv.  2.  Jer.  xxiii.  5. 
xx;xiii.  15.  Zech.  iii.  8.  vi.  12.  The  Jews  also  name 
Christ,  "^"liri^  with  a  2{.  Hammond.  And  thus  in  Chal« 
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dee,  the  town  Nazareth.  But  the  word  may  yet  more 
probably  be  from  "^Ti ;  for  the  Chaldee  and  ancient 
Hebrew  frequently  interchange  these  letters.  Grotius. 

Otherwise,  therefore,  it  is  observed,  that  the  Pro- 
phets often  speak  of  the  abject  and  low  condition  of 
Christ,  Ps.  Ixix.  6 — 10,  Isa.  liii.  3,  12.  *)t3,  or  sepa- 
rate, may  mean  separated^  as  low  and  abject ;  and  it 
being  said,  John  i.  46.  "  Can  there  any  good  thing 
come  out  of  Nazareth  ?"  Christ  was  destined  to  that 
abject  place,  to  fulfil  in  a  general  sense  these  pro- 
phecies. Lightfoot  ad  loc.  Further,  the  Jews  in  this 
manner  applied  the  name  to  Christ.  Abarbinel.  Buxt. 
Lex.  p.  1383.  Whitby.  And  the  Mahometans  now 
call  some  Christians  in  Galilee,  Nazarenes,  for  the 
same  reason.  Michaelis,  part  i.  c.  v.  sect.  5.  vol.  1. 
p.  239.  That  the  Arabic  derivations  of  the  word  in 
Michaelis,  to  support  this  sense,  are  weak,  Mr.  Marsh 
has  clearly  shown  in  his  note  ad  loc. 

Lastly,  then,  ha  ^po^rtov  is  frequently  understood 
in  a  more  enlarged  sense,  including  the  Pentateuch, 
as  Acts  iii.  21,  22.  and  this  text  may  refer  to  Judg. 
xiii.  5.  comp.  ver.  7.  xvi,  17.  Sampson,  a  type  of  Christ 
in  his  birth,  or  bom  to  be  a  deliverer,  being  a  Na- 
zarite,  or  separated,  and  holy  to  the  Lord:  (the  Book 
of  Judges  is  placed  by  St.  Jerom  amongst  the  Pl"o- 
phets.)  Or  it  may  refer  to  Joseph,  another  type  of 
Christ,  also  separated  from  his  brethren ;  Gen.xlix.  26. 
Deut.  xxxiii.  16.:  or,  which  is  most  probable,  may 
have  a  general  allusion  to  the  Nazarites  of  the  Old 
Test,  as  holy  and  separated  to  God ;  Philo  de  Naza- 
rseis.  Christ  being  so  in  a  higher  and  stricter  import 
of  the  words,  Heb.  x.5— rlO.  The  name  of  Nazarene 
was  very  frequent  in  the  time  of  the  early  Fathers, 
for  the  first  Christians,  as  a  general  and  not  unfavour- 
able appellation.  So  TertuU.  adv.  Marcion.  lib.  iv. 
c.  viii.  Beza.  Grotius.  Dr.  Owen,  Modes  of  Quot. 
No.  v.  pp.  20,  100.    Spanheim,  Dub.  Evang!  D.  93. 
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Huet.  Dem.  Ev.  Prop.  ix.  c.  170.  sect.  15.  p.  7SS. 
Calmet  Diet.  voc.  Nazareen.  The  name  is  now  also 
used  as  the  universal  appellation  of  the  Christians  of 
the  £ast ;  without  further  contempt  than  as  the  Mo- 
hammedans are  of  different  religious  tenets.  Marsh, 
note  on  Michaelis,  parti,  civ.  sect.  xi.  note  11. 
The  Christians  themselves  used  the  name,  John  i.  45. 
Acts  ii.  22.  iii.  6.  iv.  10.  Christ  styled  himself  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  Acts  xxii.  8.     Beausobre. 


CHAPTER  m. 

The  parallel  passages  are:  Matt.  iii.  1 — 17.  Mark 
i.  1— 11.  Luke  i.  1—22. 

Observe,  that  the  notes  on  the  parallel  passages 
to  each  chapter  should  be  regularly  consulted  through- 
out the  volume ;  as  they  frequently  contain  what  is 
omitted  in  the  chapter  under  consideration. 

y.  l.—tiie  Baptist']  Besides  the  customary  wash- 
ing of  the  hands  and  feet,  the  Jews  used  ablutions 
for  the  whole  body.  Particularly,  the  Priests  never 
attended  in  the  temple  without  first  bathing  or  wash- 
ing the  body.  Cod.  Joma.  c.  iii.  And  the  Prose- 
lytes from  the  Gentiles  were  admitted  into  the  Jewish 
religion  by  the  rites  of  circumcision,  of  sacrifice  or 
peace-offerings,  and  of  baptism,  or  a  solemn  wash- 
ing of  the  body  in  a  river,  or  living  receptacle  of 
water.  This  initiation  was  never  allowed  to  be  re- 
peated. It  was  used,  not  only  to  the  proselytes  them- 
selves^  but  sometimes  to  their  young  children,  to 
prevent  their  relapsing  to  heathenism  in  their  riper 
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years.  By. this  initiation  they  were  bom  again  of 
another  or  second  mother,  as  the  Talmudists  express 
themselves.  All  thar  former  ties  of  kindred  or 
affinity  were  held  to  be  totally  dissolved ;  and  to  this 
our  Saviour  may  allude  wh^n  he  speaks  of  forsaking 
father,  mother,  wife,  children,  &c.  Matt.  xix.  29. 
Luke  xviii.  29.  •and  also  of  being  bom  again  of  water. 
To  this  also  Tacitus  points,  when  he  declares  it  the 
principle  of  the  Jews  to  persuade  men  to  contemn 
their  gods,  and  to  forsake  and  despise  their  country, 
parents,  and  brethren.  Tac.  Hist.  lib.  v.  It  is  obvi- 
ous tliat  John  and  our  Saviour  took  their  baptism 
from  this  rite  of  the  Jews.     Hammond. 

John,  calling  the  Jews  also  to.  baptism  and  repent- 
ance, implied,  that  they  also  required  an  entire 
change  of  life,  equally  with  idolaters,  to  be  intitled 
to  salvation  on  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  Grotius. 
V.  1.  in  the  wilderness — ]  spyj/to^,  Heb.  "mD:  any 
uncultivated  and  generally  mountainous  country ; 
sometimes  totally  dry  and  barren ;  often  flourishing 
and  fruitful  in  wood  or  herbage.  So  Ps.  Ixv.  13. 
Jer.  ix.  10.  Joel  i.  20. 

The  wilderness  of  Judea  seems  to  have  compre- 
hended  the  mountains  and  part  of  the  plain  along  the 
Jordan,  Joseph.  B.  J.  lib.  iii.  c.  35.  lib.  iv.  c.  27.  and 
also  especially  the  hill-country  south  of  Jerusalem. 
In  this  hill-country,  at  Hebron,  John  was  bom.  He 
retired  (Grotius)  before  his  mission  to  the  neighbour* 
ing  wilderness,  probably  of  Ziph  or  Maon.  Or  the 
expression,  **  he  abode  in  the  desert,**  em  rong  sf/rjfAOig^ 
means  only,  that  he  lived  in  that  country,*  at  or  near 
Hebron.     So  Lightfoot. 

He  taught  first  in  that  district ;  and  then  towards 
Jordan,  probably  near  Jericho,  a  tract  which  was 
sufficiently  desert,. Jos.  B.  J.  iv.  27.  ubi  supra;  yet 
with  a  great  resort  of  people,  and  near  large  cities : 
for  Jericho  had  ten  thousand  men,  of  the  courses  of 
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the  priests,  in  it ;  and  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
that  city  and  to  Peraea,  especially  near  the  time  of  the 
Passover,  was  frequented  by  multitudes.  Lightfoot^ 
Chorog.  decad.  ad  Marc. 

The  wildernesses  of  jhe  land  of  Canaan  were  not 
without  towns,  or  cities  so  called.  The  hill-country 
of  Judea  is  named  by  the  Talmudists  the  Royal  hiU 
or  mountain :  in  the  Psalms,  Ixxv.  6.  the  *  desert*  hill- 
country  (marg.  Engl.  Vers.)  ;  yet  in  the  royal  mount- 
ain, say  the  Jews,  in  their  inflated  style,  were  a 
myriad  of  cities.  Hieros.  Taanith.  fol.  69.  1.  Light- 
foot.  Macknight.  Many  towns  in  Palestine  had  a 
spacious  tract  of  Und  untilled,  yet  productive  of  wood 
and  pasture  annexed  to  them.  Thus  the  wilderness 
of  Ziph  or  Maon  in  the  hill-country.  Reland  Palest, 
i.  1.  p.  375.  Calmet  Diet.  voc.  Desert.  Lightfoot 
Har.  Ev.  et  ad  loc.  Hence  the  Jews:  "  These  are  the 
cattle  of  the  wilderness ;  those  that  go  out  to  pasture 
in  the  time  of  the  Passover  (March),  and  return  home 
at  the  first  rain  (October),  being  kept  by  shepherds 
and  herdsmen."  Schab.  fol.  45.  2.  Lightfoot  Chor. 
decad.  ad  Marc.  c.  ii.  sect.  1.  The  wilderness  was 
inhabited  in  a  less  degree ;  it  had  six  cities  in  it. 
Josh.  XV.  61,  62.  1  Sam.  xxv.  1,  2.  1  Kings  ii.  34. 
Whitby. 

V.  2. — repent ye^']  jtt«ravofiir€.  M^ra  m  composition 
usually  imports  a  change ;  and  thus  the  force  of  the 
word,  translated  by  us,  repentance,  is  *  a  change  of 
mind.'  But  also  as  yrpovosiy  means  to  look  forward, 
so  [i^raifouv  implies  to  cast  a  retrospect  on  past  ac- 
tions ;  to  regard  them  in  this  case  with  sorrow,  and  a 
resolution  to  forsake  them.  The  two  meanings 
nearly  agree,  at  least  in  their  effects.  Le  Clerc.  See 
note  on  ver.  8.  infra. 

The  Jews  themselves  held,  repentance  should  pre- 
cede the  coming  of  the  Messiah.    Hieros.    Taanith. 
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fol.  64.  1.  Kimchi  on  Isa.  lix.  19.  Their  repentance, 
says  Lightfoot,  consisted  wholly  in  an  oral  confession 
ox  sins.  Maimon.  m  Teshubah,  cap.i.  But  the 
quotation  proves  no  more  than  that  oral  confession 
was  deemed  essential  by  them  :  and  it  should  seem 
from  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  xi.  23.  xii.  10,  19. 
that  they  had  an  idea  sufficiently  clear,  of /tsravoio,  as 
a  change  of  mind,  or  forsaking  of  sins.  That  the 
Wisd.  of  Solomon  was  written,  prior  to  the  birth  of 
Christ,  in  the  Jewish  dispensation  j  see  Grey,  Key  to 
O.  Test,  on  that  book. 

Y.2.the  kingdom  of  Aeat;cn,]Ta>i/oipavttiv.— Note: 
Oupavogj  in  the  singular,  expresses  the  Hebrew  plural, 
or  rather  the  dual ;  the  sky,  or  region  of  the  stars. 
Oupayoij  in  the  plund,  expresses  the  Hebrew  reduplica« 
tion  D^Dttr  ^ic^,  the  highest  heavens,  or  the  throne  of 
God.     Grotius. 

This  expression, "  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'*  is  from 
Dan.  vii.  13,  14,  27.  The  phrase  is  often  found  in 
rabbinical  writers.  Lightfoot.  Grotius.  St.  Mat- 
thew uses  the  expression  where  the  other  Evangelists 
have,  "  the  kingdom  of  God."  (Lightfoot.)  Ham- 
mond, in  a  long  note,  lays  the  stress  chiefly  on  one 
part  of  Christ's  manifestation  of  his  kingdom ;  the 
destruction  of  the  Jews.  The  whole  seems  more 
justly  exhibited  by  Whitby  from  Lightfoot,  as  follows : 

The  words,  "the  kmgdom  of  Heaven,*'  and 
**  the  kingdom  of  God'*  signify  the  same  thing. 
Gomp.  Matt.  v.  3,  with  Luke  vi.  20.  Matt.  iv.  17, 
with  Mark  i.  15.  Matt.  xi.  11,  with  Luke  vii.  28. 
Matt.  xiii.  11,  with  Mark  iv.  11.  Matt.  xix.  14,  with 
Mark  x.  14.  It  is  the  kingdom  erected  by  the  God 
of  Heaven.  In  Scripture  language  it  is  the  same,  to  be 
from  God,  and,  to  be  from  Heaven.  Matt.  xxi.  25. 
Luke  XV.  18.  O^Dli^,  Heaven,  isthe  name  of  God,  Dan. 
iv.  26.  and  frequently  in  the  Rabbins,Buxt.Lex.  Talm. 
Observe,  then,   1.   The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  the 
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kingdom  of  endless  felicity  in  Heaven,  Matt.  v.  10, 
12.  vii.  21,  22,  23.  Mark  ix.  46,  47.  So  Matt.  xiiL 
40,  43.  XXV.  34,  46.  Luke  xii.  32,  38. 

2ndly.  It  is  frequently  the  coming  of  the  Mes^ah 
to  erect  his  spiritual  kingdom,  or  the  kingdom  of 
the  Gospel.  And  this ;  when  it  is  said  to  be  at 
hand,  as  here,  and  Matt.  iv.  17.  x.  7.  Luke  x.  9. 
xxi.  31 .  xix.  1 1.  xvii.  2.1.  Matt.  xii.  28.  Mark  xv.  43* 
Luke  xvii.  20.  Matt.  xvi.  28.  Mark  ix.  1.  Luke 
ix.  27. ;  or,  when  it  is  said  that  Jesus  preached  the 
Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  Mark  i.  14.  So 
Luke  xvi.  16.  Matt.  iv.  23.  ix.  S5.  Luke  iv.  43. 
ix.  11,2.  Matt.  xxi.  43. :  or  in  almost  all  the  parables 
that  speak  of  it,  Matt.  xiii.  11— ^t7.  xviii.  1—4.  xx.  1. 
xxiL  2.  XXV.  1. ;  or  probably  in  these  passages.  Matt, 
xi.  1 1, 12.  xiii.  1 1,  19,  52.  xvi.  19.  xx.  21.  xxiii.  13« 
Mark  xii.  34.  Luke  xiv.  15. 

3rdly.  In  other  places  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  re^ 
fer  to  the  times  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  md 
the  erecting  of  Christ's  kingdom;  or  to  the  higher 
sense  of  it,  as  the  kingdom  of  the  righteous  in  heaven, 
viz.  Matt.  V.  3,  19,  20.  vi.  33.  viii.  11.  xix.  22,  24. 
Mark  x.  14,  15,  23,  24,  25.  Luke  xviii.  29.  xxii. 
29,  30.  Whitby  from  Lightfoot  ad  loc.  et  Har.  Ev. 
NotQ  on  John  iii.  3. 

V.  3.  Prepare  ye  the  wcn/^^']  Malachi.iii.  1. 

V.  4.  raiment  of  comers  hair, ']  HWtTm^',  a  hairy 
garment,  or  mantle,  was  the  dress  of  the  prophets, 
Zech.  xiii.  4.;  so  of  Elijah,  2  Kings  i.  8.  1  Kings 
xix.  19.  Thus  chiefly  Heb.  xi.  37.  Clemen,  ad  Cor. 
Grotius  acquaints  us  from  the  Rabbins,  that  the  Na- 
zarites  wore  a  similar  garment,  hirta  toga ;  and 
insists  on  the  word  miu ;  but  that  is  only  a  general 
term*  for  mantle,  sometimes  a  royal  robe,  Jonah' t&  6. 
Josh.  vii.  21.  Taylor's  Cone,   root  21,     Jolukwas  a 
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Nazarite ;  but  probably  wore  the  habit  in  imitation 
of  the  prophets.  Lukei.  17.  The  sack-cloth  for  mourn- 
ing,  as  imagined  to  be  worn  by  him  under  the  idea 
of  suiting  a  preacher  of  repentance,  being  a  different 
word  DV^,  1  Chron.  xxi.  1 6.  appears  to  be  out  of  the 
question  ;  yet  seems  once  used  for  a  prophet's  mantle, 
Isa.  XX.  2. 

V.  4.  locustSj']  aKpihg.  It  has  been  questioned  if 
these  were  a  plant  so  called,  a  kind  of  pulse,  the  fruit 
of  the  Carob  tree,  (see  note  on  Luke  xv.  16.  infra,) 
or  the  animal  locusts.  But  the  fruit  is  named  xsparia, 
not  axpiisg.  The  Moors  in  Barbary  eat  locusts  fried 
with  butter.  Shaw.  Locusts  were  a  common  meat 
in  Palestine.  Bochart.  Hieroz.  part  ii.  lib.  iv.  c.  7. 
Eustath.  in  Dionys.  p.  37.  Ludolph.  Hist,  ^thiop. 
de  locustis.  Some  species  of  locusts  were  permit- 
ted by  the  law  to  be  eaten.  Lev.  xi.  22.  There  is  no 
occasion  for  other  criticisms  to  change  the  name, 
Whitby ;  as,  that  the  food  of  the  Baptist  was  axpe- 
fjuovsg  or  axpt^puay  i.  e,  says  Phavorinus,  any  fruits  of 
the  wilder  trees,  or  even  herbs  or  leaves.  So  Isidor. 
Pelusiot.  ep.  5.  or  lib.  i.  ep.  1 S2.  "  It  was  by  no  means 
living  creatures,  but  dxpsfi^aveg  jSoravoiv  xai  <pora»y, 
the  tops  of  herbs  and  plants^**  (Hammond)  or  iyxptisg, 
wafers  made  of  honey,  NazareneGosp.  apud  Epiphan. 
Hist.  XXX.  or  xapihy;  squills,a  sea-fish,  not  in  the  river 
Jordan,  Bucer ;  or  oLxpoLleg^  wild  pears,  H.  Stephan. 
The  locusts,  when  driedj  were  used  for  food  in  the 
East.  Pars  quaedam  jEthiopum  locustis  tantum  vivit, 
fumo  et  sale  duratis.  Parthis  hac  in  cibo  grata.  Plin;- 
Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  30.  xi.  29.  Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  Diosco* 
rides.  Beza.  Bowyer,  Conject.  See  a  description 
of  the  locust  in  Shaw's  travels,  p.  1 85.  or  in  Macknight, 
vol.  i.  Disc.  ix.  also  in  Lamy  Intr.  b.  iii.  c.  II.  The 
LiKX.  always  translate  the  word  rmK  in  the  O.  Test. 
Joel,  &c.  by  dxpitsg^  sqjid  these  are  described  by  Aris- 
VOL.  I.  '  r 
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totle,  and  others,  as  real  locusts.  These  were  ccatamly 
the  food  of  the  Baptist.  Shaw  ut  supr.  Calmet  Diet, 
voc.  Sauterelles.  It  appears  from  the  Rabbis,  that 
it  was  usual  with  the  Jews  to  hunt  after  locusts  for 
food.  Hieroz.  Taanith.  fol.  69.  2.  Babyl.  Schab. 
fol.  106. 2.  Lightfoot.     Note  on  Mark  i.  6. 

V.  4.  and  wild  honeys']  jw,sXi  dypiov;  from  wild  bees 
frequent  in  Palestine,  in  hollow  trunks  or  branches 
of  trees,  and  the  clefts  of  rocks.  Thus"  honey  out  of 
'the stony  rock,'*  Ps.  Ixxxi.  16.  Deut.  xxxii.  IS.  Jo- 
sephus  (B.  J.  iv.  27.)  says  of  the  country  near  Jericho, 
that  it  was  [xsTurTorpo^og  is  tJ  x^P^*  Shaw  Tr.  p.  336. 
So  particularly  Maundrell,  p.  64.  Some  have  sup- 
posed  this,  the  honey-dew,  or  liquid  kind  of  manna, 
exuding  from  the  leaves  of  trees,  as  of  the  palm  or 
fig-tree,  of  which  the  Rabbis  speak  much.  Chetub. 
fol.  iii.  2.  Lightfoot  Chor.  dec.  ad  Mar.i.  6.  So 
Josephus  ubi  supr.  speaks  of  honey  pressed  from 
the  palm-trees  near  Jericho,  "  toutcov  ^omxmv  ol  xio- 
Tspoi  w-arofi/x«yoi — ^yield  honey  little  inferior  to  the 
real^"  and  Pliny,  of  Elaeomeli,  or  honey,  flowing 
(ex  ipsis  arboribus)  from  the  olive-tree  in  Syria,  Plin, 
N.  H.  xxiii.  4.  xv.  7.  But  neither  the  honey-dew, 
or  expressed  juice,  if  diflferent,  being  somewhat  un- 
wholesome, is  thought  so  probable  as  the  genuine 
honey.  So  1  Sam.  xiv.  25,  27.  where  it  is  the  wax- 
en honey-comb  of  bees,  (xrjpiop  jxcXiro^s  LXX :  and 
thus  in  Josephus,  Ant.  lib.  vi.  c.  7.)  Macknight  ad 
'  loc.  §  14.  et  Disc.  vi.  prefixed.  Calmet  Diet.  voc. 
Miel.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xix*  mentions  /t€Xi  dyptw  in 
Arabia  drunk  with  water  ^  but  that  is  supposed  to  be 
the  honey  of  bees.    Shaw. 

V.  5.  Then  went  out^-^U  Judea.']  A§,  the  Jews  ex- 
pected that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  now  come, 
and  the  Messiah  woidd  inunediately  appear  in  power^ 
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to  take  vengeance  of  their  enemies,  Luke  xix.  11. 
it  is  no  wpnder  that  they  should  flock  to  John's  bap- 
tism.    Lightfoot. 

V.  6.  and  were  baptized — j  Of  the  baptism  of  the 
Jews  in  the  admission  of  proselytes  to  their  religion, 
with  other  points  relating  to  that  rite  as  practised  by 
John,  and  then  by  the  disciples  and  apo^les  of  Christ, 
with  reasons  why  sprinkling  may  properly  have  taken 
place  of  total  immersion,  see  a  long  and  curious  note 
of  Lightfoot  ad  loc. 

The  Jews  had  been  led  to  conclude,  by  a  passage 
in  Zech.  xiii.  1.  that  either  the  Messiah  or  his  atten- 
dants would  baptize.  Hence  the  question  of  their 
Sanhedrim  to  the  Baptist,  John  i.  25.  "  Why  bap- 
tizest  thou  then,  if  thou  be  not  that  Christ?"  &c. 
Macknight. 

V.  6.  confessing  their  w'tw— Ja  general  confession ; 
not  of  particular  sins,  which  from  the  number  of  per- 
sons would  be  impossible.  Whitby  from'  Lightfoot ; 
see  note  on  ven  2.  supra.  'JB^oju.oXo>fiQ>  is  often  only 
a  general  acknowledgment,  as  1  John  i.  9.;  some- 
times more,  as  Acts  xix.  18.  Jam.  v.  16.  Grorius 
collects  from  the  questions  asked,  Luke  iii.  12,  14. 
and  from  the  mode  of  confession.  Lev.  v.  5.  Num. 
v.  7.  (in  LXX  s^ayopsustv,)  that  some  degree  of  con- 
fession, followed  by  advice  respecting  at  least  parti- 
cular ranks  and  occupations,  and  the  failures  to  which 
they  were  most  exposed,  might  take  place.  Grotius. 

Beza,  however,  insists,  that  it  was  a  general  confes- 
sion, as  Dan.  ix.  3,  &c.  and  distinguishes  between 
i^ofioTi&yeo}  and  i^ayopsueiu  ;^  which  last  is  used,  he  ob- 
serves, by  Plutarch,  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and 
is  more  likely  to  be  taken  thence  by  the  Romanists 
than  from .  the  Jews,  to  defend  auricular  confession : 
unless  the  confession  of  the.  high  priest,  e^ayopsusiv. 
Lev.  xvi.  SI.  could  possibly  be,  particular  also.   Beza. 
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But  his  argument  is  not  clear;  for  both  Daniel  and 
the  high  priest  made  confession  for  the  sins  of  the 
people.  Here  the  multitude  acknowledged  each  thdr 
own  sins ;  yet  doubtless  it  was  only  a  general  confes- 
sbn. 

V.  7. — (^the  Pharisees — ]  The  origin  of  the  Pha- 
risees is  obscure.  They  first  appear  in  Josephus  Ant. 
xiii.  9.  in  the  time  of  Jonathan,  the  brother  and  suc- 
cessor of  Judas  Maccabeus,  Bef.  Chr.  144.  A.M.  3860. 
Ush.  Annal.  when  they,  with  the  Sadducees  and 
Essenes,  are  mentioned  as  the  three  principal  sects. 
The  coincidence  of  time  with  the  Asideans,  DHOrr, 
or,  "pious,*'  described  in  the  Maccabees,  as  ixoueria- 
§ojttsvoi  rm  vopt^o)^  "  voluntarily  devoted  to  the  law," 
has  induced  Hammond  and  Prideaux  to  suppose,  that 
they  either  took  their  rise  from  them ;  or  rather,  as  it 
is  obvious  they  were  contemporary,  that  they  were 
the  same,  under  a  different  appellation.  1  Mace.  ii.  42. 
vii.  IS.  2  Mace.  xiv.  6. 

Soon  after  the  return  from  the  captivity,  Prideaur 
acquaints  us  from  Grotius,  note  on  1  Mace.  ii.  42. 
that  the  Jews  were  divided  into — ^the  observers  of 
the  law,  named  Zadikim,  "  the  righteous ;"  and  the 
observers  of  the  oral  traditions  of  the  elders  also,  the 
Hasidim,  or  "  the  pious."  Of  the  first,  were  the  Ka- 
raites,  Sadducees,  and  Samaritans,,  (rejected  as  here- 
tics;) of  the  last,  the  Pharisees  and  Essenes,  This 
may  be  partly  conjectural ;  but  Lightfoot  joms  in  opi- 
nion, that  the  traditions,  Hieroz.  Megill.  foL  75.  1. 
Babyl.  Bava  Kama,  fol.  82.  1.  and  the  observers  of 
them,  the  Pharisees,  arose  gradually  after  that  period, 
or  after  the  settlement  of  the  nation  by  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah. 

The  tenets  of  the  Pharisees  given  us  by  Josephus 
are  chiefly  these :  The  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  of  future  rewards  and  punishments;  yet 
with  a  confused  notion  of  the  reward  being  either  the 
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placing  of  the  soul  in  a  new  body^  to  exist  in  regions 
beyond  this  world,  (so  Grotius,  note  ad  Matt.  ziv.  2«) 
or  the  return  of  the  soul  to  earth,  as  in  transmigration. 
(Hence  the  Jews  to  Christ :  *'  Some  say.  Thou  art 
Elias^*— or  one  of  the  prophets/'  Matt.  xvi.  14i) 
And  also  the  belief  in  a  general  fate  tempered  by 
free-will  in  human  actions.  These  opinions,  with  a 
strict  observance  of  the  law  and  its  ceremonies,  raisecl 
them  high,  says .  Josephus^  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people.  He  was  himself  a  Pharisee ;  and  most  of  th^ 
learned,  as  the  Scribes,  were  of  that  sect.  It  is  certain 
that  these  tenets,  with  unbounded  pretences  to  devo- 
tion and  austerity,  made  them  very  powerful  and  dan- 
gerous in  the  state.  Instances  of  this  in  Josephus 
are :  their  opposition  to  Alexander  Janneus,  Ant.  xiiu 
Sd%  B.  J.  i.  4.5  and  their  enmity  to  Hircanus,  where 
he  speaks  of  their  minute  adherence  to  their  tradi* 
tions.     Ant.  xiii.  IS. 

Their  pride,  hypocrisy,  and  rapaciousness,  with  the 
ostentation  of  their  alms  and  &sts  and  prayers  and 
ablutions,  and  their  "  making  the  law  of  God  of  no 
effect  by  their  traditions,"  are  fully  displayed  in  the 
Gospels. 

The  source  of  these  traditions  they  pretended  to 
be  the  oral  exposition  of  the  written  law,  made  by 
God  himself  to  Moses  on  mount  Sinai,  and  delivered 
down  by  Moses  to  Joshua,  and  so  by  the  elders  suc- 
cesmely  to  their  times.  ' 

They  take  their  name  from  8nS),  as  separated  from 
the  yit^n  oy,  or  **  people  of  the  earth"  as  they  called 
in  contempt  ©  o;fXo^  diro^,  the  low  multitude,  who 
knew  not  the  law.     John  viL  49. 

'^lost  of  the  Jews  at  present  are  Rabbanists,  or 
Pharisees ;  that  is,  they  believe  in,  and  observe,  the 
traditions.  The  smsdl  remainder  are  Karaites  f  who 
disavow  the  traditionary  observances^  and  only  regard 
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the  letter  of  the  law  of  Moses.  Prideaux,  part  ii.  b.  5. 
Basnage. 

A  full  account  of  the  Pharisees,  and  other  Jewish 
sects,  may  be  found  in  Basnage  Hist.  Jew.  lib.  ii. 
c.  xi.  &c.  and  in  Lightfoot  ad  loc.  et  Har.  Ev.  on  this 
text,  and  on  Luke  v.  17.  p.  650.  vol.  2.  See  also 
Josephus,  Ant.  xiii.  9.  xviii.  2.  B.  J.  xi.  12.  Calmet 
Diet.  voc.  Phariseens.  Asideen.  &c.  Prideaux,  part  L 
b.  V.  an.  446.  part  ii.  b.  iii.  an.  167.  et  part  ii.  b.  v. 
an.  107.  Lamy,  b.  i.  c.  9.  *  Beausobre  Intr.  N.  Test. 
ed.  Cambr.  1790.  p.  100.  Macknight,  vol.  1.  Disc.  i. 
p.  96.  Hammond.  Note  on  Luke  xiv.  1.  Percy  Key 
N.  Test.     Godwyn,  Moses  and  Aaron,  b,  i.  c.  :ix.  &c. 

V.  7.  and  Sadducees-^']  At  the  same  period  that  the 
traditions  sprung  up  amongst  the  Jews,  a  part  of  the 
nation,  in  opposition  to  them,  adhered  to  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  rejected  all  observances 
not  founded  on  the  text  itself.  So  that  the  sect  of 
the  Sadducees,  as  Caraites,  or  observers  of  the  law,  if 
not  the  name  also,  from  Zadikim,  or  "  the  righteous»  ■' 
was  nearly  coeval  with  that  of  the  Pharisees. 

But  the  peculiar  tenets  of  denying  the  resurrection,, 
with  future  rewards  or  punishments,  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  took  their  rise,  say  the  Rabbins, 
from  this  particular  circumstance:  Antigonus,  the 
successor  of  Simeon-the  just,  had  exhorted  his  disci- 
ples to  obey  the  law,  not  for  the  sake  of  reward,  but 
through  a  reverential  fear  of  God.^  Sadoc  and  Baithus, 
two  of  his  disciples,  hence  extracted  and  propagated 
a  false  conclusion,  that,  under  this  maxim,  there  could 
be  no  future  state,  or  world  to  come.  From  Sadoc 
also,  they  say,  the  sect  had  its  name.  The  Sadducees, 
doubtless,  gave  the  Pentateuch  a  great  superiority  to 
the  other  parts  of  Scripture ;  and  in  the  writings  of 
Moses;  the  future  state  is  not  clearly  revealed :  so 
dia(  ti\e  licentious  might  shelter  their  eirprs  wd?r  the 
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pretence  of  the  silence  maintained  respecting  those 
points  by  the  Jewish  lawgiver. 

They  were  held  to  be  severe  in  their  notions  of 
temporal  justice ;  a  consequence  of  these  tenets,  and 
of  their  attributing  a  perfect  freedom  of  will  to  the 
human  mind.  The  men  of  rank  and  wealth  were 
chiefly  of  this  sect ;  as  the  people  adhered  to  the 
Pharisees.  As  Antigonus  and  Sadoc  lived -in  the 
time  of  Onias  the  high-priest,  250  years  before  Christ, 
they  have  been  esteemed  the  elder  sect,  but  without 
any  reasonable  grounds.  See  the  authors  referred  to 
in  the  last  note. 

The  third  principal  sect,  or  that  of  the  Essenes,  is 
described  by  Michaelis  (Intr.  Lect,  ed.  2d.  sect,  cxxii, 
cxxiii,  cxxiv.)  as  uniting  the  Egyptian  philosophy  with 
th^  tenets  of  the  Pharisees. 

As  they  lived  abstracted  and  retired,  were  few  in 
number,  and  apparently  free  from  the  pride  and  other 
vices  of  the  Pharisees,  they  do  not  appear  in  the  Gos- 
pels. Yet  they  are  supposed  to  have  made  their  way 
early  into  the  Christian  church,  and  to  have  excited 
the  notice  of  St.  Paul,  who  attacks  their  errors,  (as 
abstaining  from  meats,  and  worshipping  of  angels,)  in 
the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  and  the 
first  Ep.  to  Timothy.  So  Godwyn,  Moses  and  Aaron, 
b.  i.  c.  12. 

Th^e  are  full  accounts  of  them  in  Josephus, 
B.  if.  ii.  c.  12.  Ant.  xviii.  2.  and  in  Philo  in  his  tracts 
of  Omnis  probus  liber,  and  De  vita  conten^plativa. 
Also  in  Pliny,  N.  Hist.  lib.  v.  17. 

They  were  peculiarly  abstemious  and  austere ;  and 
lived  apart  from  cities,  in  small  communities,  in  retired 
villages  or  groves,  socia  palmarum.  Plin.;  and  chiefly 
in  Egypt,  or  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea  near  En- 
gadda,  famous  for  palms.  Monkery  is  supposed  to 
hav?  taken  its  rise  trom  them*  So  Michaelis.  See 
Prideaux,  b.  ii.  lib.  v.  an.  107*  and  the  authors  in  the 
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last  note^    Many  conjecture,  that  they  sprung  from 
the  Asideans. 

V.  7. — coim  to  his  baptism,']  They  not  only  canie^ 
but  were  baptized.  It  is  the  same  expression  as  of  the; 
multitude,  Luke  iii.  7,  12.  but  the  multitude  were 
baptized.  Only,  many,  imports,  not  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  Pharisees,  Luke  vii.  30.  but  not  a  few  of 
them.     Whitby. 

V.  7.  ^^generation  of  vipers^']  hivris  kyilvrigdpsfifjLa. 
Sophocles.  Alluding  to  Genesis,  ubi  Diabolus,  ser- 
pens. .  Grotius.  Children  of  vipers,  or  of  the  old 
serpent— opposed  to  the  boast  of  the  Jews,  of  being  the 
children  of  Abraham.  So  Lightfoot  and  Whitby ; 
but  it  seems  rather  a  general  exclamation  at  their 
wickedness.  Diabolus  est  serpens,  but  by  no  means 
i^iovwu  in  the  plural.  Thus,  good  men  were  named 
^  sons  of  God;'  the  wicked,  *  sons  of  Belial ;'  a  gene- 
ral Hebrew  phrase,  without  any  particular  respect  to 
thdi"  own  fathers,  though  good,  as  Eli.     Rider. 

V.  7.  wAo  haih  Warned  your-^]  Not  a  negative,  as 
Le  Clerc  supposes,  but  a  note  of  admiration,  as  Gal. 
iii.  1.  See,  the  likei  Isa.  xlii.^  Ij9.  xlix.  21.  liii.  1.  Ix.  8. 
Uiii.  1.  Matt.  xxi.  iO;  Luke  y.  21.  ix.  9.  Rev.  xiii.  *. 
meaning,  How  '^^nonderful  that  such  men  should  do 
things  so  alien  to  their  temper  and  inclinations ! 
Whitby.  Ye,  Pharisees,  form  your  righteousness  on 
the  works  of  the  law;  ye,  Sadducees,  deny  even,  the 
resurrection.  How  can  men  of  your  principles  come 
to  a  baptism  of  repentance !  In  truth,  they  probably 
came  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  Messiah's  kingdom, 
which  they  expected  would  soon  be  established  by 
force  of  arms.     Macknight. 

V.  7.  — the  "wratli  to  come  ?2  the  destruction  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Messiah,  Mai.  iv.  6.     Lightfoot. 

V.  8.  — rep^ntowce,}  jxerMoia,  a  change  of  mind 
from  approbatiQB  of  sin  to  aversion.    This  is  ^^  to  be 
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rexiefwed  m  the  spirit  of  our  mind."  Eph.  iv.^23,  cotfip^ 
Isa.  i.  IS^  1 7.  Jobxxxiv.  32.  JHeb.  vii  1.  2  Cor.  vii,  ro* 
Such  renewal  as  is  not  reversed  by  any  relapsing  into 
former  ans;  well-defined  by,  Phayorinus,  ^^  a  con^ 
version  of  men's  evil  waya  to  the  cofitrary  good/* 
Wliitby.    See  note  on  ver.  2.  supra. 

V.  9.  And  think  not  to  say — ]  Mtj.h^ve  Tvcyti^.  ▲ 
common  phrase  in  the  Talmud.  *  Be  not  of  opinion/ 
Ughtfoot.  Not  an  expletive: — Do  not  obstruct  this 
admonition  by  dioughis  of  Abraham's  being  yoor 
£aither,  Rom.  ii.  13.  Do  hot  be  deluded  by  your  Rab- 
bins, who  tell  you,  though  you  continue  in.  your  'sins, 
as  you  are  the  offspring  of  Abraham,  God-vdU  not 
impute  your  sin  to  you.  Justin  Mart.  Dial.  TrypiL, 
p.  369  C.  370  D.  Whitby.  Ne  lubeatvobisdiceue; 
*  Be  not  willing  to  say.'  So  Demosth.  So  Mark  x.  42; 
1  Cor.  xi.  16.  Grptins. 

V.  9.  — of  these  stones']  Ignatius  Mart,  ad  Magniesios. 
Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  p.  3.  and  most  of  the  Ancients, 
supposed  this  expression  figurative,  and  applied  it  to 
the  Gentiles,  as  worshipping  stones,  or  having  hearts 
of  stone.  Jerom.  It  seems  rather  only  a  direct  stop 
to  their  boasting.  "  God  can  of  these  stones,'*  &c/ 
Lightfoot,  Han  Ev.  Yet  alluding  to  Isa.  li.  2.  and 
to  God's  power  in  first  giving  a  child  to  Abraham  ; 
and  intimating  that  he  would  raise  up  to  him  other 
children  j  as  Rom.  c.  iv.  et  ix.  8.  Grotius.  Whitby. 

y.  IQ.  — the  axe  is  laid]  See  Isa.  x.  33,  34.  xi.  1. 
The  Jews  themselves  applied  this  passage  to  the  Mes* 
siah,  and  concluded,  that  he  should  come  immediately 
•n  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Hieroz.  Beracoth". 
fol  5.  1.  Lightfoot,  Hat.  £v.  et  ad  loc.  See  also 
Dan.iv.  !!•  Deiit.  xz.  80.    Crrotius.  • 
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V.  11.  — /  baptize  you  with  water"]  It  is  plain  that 
John's  baptism  was  not  the  same  in  substance  with 
that  of  Christ's  institution.  For,  (1.)  he  could  not 
baptize  in  the  name,  or  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  Acts 
xix.  2,  3, 6,  7.— (2.)  Nor  did  he  baptize  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  Luke  iii.  15.;  and  St.  Paul  rebaptized  those 
who  had  received  his  baptism.  Whitby.  Yet  Lightfoot 
supports  the  affirmative.    See  his  arguments,  Har.  Ev. 

V.  11.  whost  shoes  I  am  net  Worthy — ]  i.  e.  not  wor- 
thy to  be  his  meanest  servant.  The  shoes  or  sandals 
of  the  Ancients  were  always  unloosed  and  taken  away, 
and  the  feet  washed  on  coming  into  the  house,  or 
before  meals.  So  ^schylu^  Agam.  Terent  Heau- 
tontim.  **  occurrunt  servi,  soccos  detrahunt— ."  This 
was  one  of  the  meanest  offices.  Grotius.  It  was 
even  the  ceremony  or  mark  of  a  slave's  becoming  the 
buyer's  property,  amongst  the  Jews.  Maimon.  Babyl. 
Kidduskin,  f.  22.  2.  Lightfoot.  See  note  on  Mark 
i.  7.  infra. 

V.  1 1.  and  withjire^^']  i.  e.  i^rjyTjrtxtogj  whose  sym- 
bol is  fire  or  flame.  So  he  descended  on  the  Apostles, 
Acts  ii.  3.  Grotius.  Whitby,  note  on  Mark  i.  8. 
Isa.  iv.  4,  5. — ^Hence  the  Greeks  used  the  term 
^ooria-iAog  to  express  baptism,  Beza.  As  the  early 
Christians  frequently  added,  to  their  rites,  signs  which 
expressed  the  words  or  metaphors  of  Scripture;  as  the 
tasting  of  milk  and  honey,  the  use  of  salt,  anointing 
with  oil,.&c.;  so  it  has  been  thought  that  the  ^thi* 
opians,  and  perhaps  others,  went  so  far  as  to  baptize 
with  fijre  also.  Clem.  Alex,  de  Prophetia.  Thus  per» 
haps  TertuUian,  of  Valentinus  the  heretic : 

"  Bis  docuit  tingi,  traducto  corpore  flamm^." 

Hence^  some  copyists  ventured  to  erase  xai  ^ti^i,  lest 
it  should  lead  to  this  superstition.  Grotius.  That  this 
is  a  mistake  as  to  the  Ethiopians,  see  Ludolph.  Hist, 
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^th.  lib.  iii.  c.  vi.  note  41,  42.  or  Calmet  Diet.  voc. 
Bapteme.  As  to  Valendnus,  the  more  correct  idea 
seenis  to  be,  that  he  rebaptized  his  proselytes  from 
the  regular  church,  and  made  them  pass  for  purifica- 
tion across  a  flame  of  fire.     Calmet,  ubi  supr. 

V.  \2.r— whose  fan  is  in  his  hand.']  The  general  al- 
lusion of  the  context  is,  first,  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Jews,  then  to  the  final  judgment.  Matt.  xiii.  30,  49. 
Ps.  i.  4.  Dan.  ii.  35.  The  fan  is  the  Gospel,  or  word 
of  God ;  which  is  so  pure  as  even  in  this  life,  espe- 
cially in  persecution,  to  separate  eflfectually  gold  from  . 
dross,  the  good  from  the  insincere.  Grotius.  Light- 
foot,  Har.  Ev.  Philo  has  the  same  metaphor  in  L. 
de  Caino.     Grotius. 

The  fen  was  rather  a  sieve.  Hesych.  and  Phavorin. 
Or  (Didymus  and  Eustathius  on  II,  E.  499.)  a  win- 
nowing  instrument,  by  which  they  shake  the  grains 
together,  separating  them  from  the  chaflF.  Whitby. 
A  shovel  or  fork,  opyavov  oSovrixov,  by  which  they  threw 
up  the  grain,  after  it  was  trodden  out  by  oxen,  to  be 
winnowed  against  the  wind.  Shaw,  p.  138.  Mac- 
knight,  Vol.  1.  Disc.  vii.  prefixed.  A  shovel,  pala, 
Fr.  "  une  pale ;"  so  Tertullian  de  fuga.  Haec  pala  ilia 
(per^cutio  scil.)  quae  nunc  et  dominicam  aream  pur- 
gat.  So  Cyprian,  ep.  li.  Soli  filio  pater  tribuit,  ad 
aleam  ventilandam — ipalam  ferre~.  So  Augustin  in 
Ps.  3tcii.  et  Iliad.  N.  585.  where  there  is  a  lively  de* 
scription  of  it.  Beza.  The  fan,  ventilabrum,  T^ixfjLoUj 
was  a  heavier  instrument,  and  not  so  portable  in  the 
haod.  Isa.  xxx.  24. 

V.  12.  — ^rge  hisjloory}  i.  e.  the  Jewish  nation  at 
the  approaching  destruction ;  the  usual  phrase  of 
Ae  Prophets,  Isa.  xxi.  10.  Jer;  xv.  7.  The  anderit 
Jews  connected  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  with  this 
desolation.  So  the  Chaldee  Paraph,  explains  btt. 
Ixvi,  7.  •*  before  the  pangs  of  her  birth,  Messiah  her 
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king  vr^s  revealed;^'  which  also  Rabbi  Samuel  in 
Bereshith  applied  in  the  same  maimer  as  Isa«  x.  34. 
xi.  1.  in  note  on  ver.  10.  to  his  coming  on  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.     Lightfoot,  Har.  Ev. 

V.  12.  but  the  chaff  he  will  hum — ]  To  die  ch^ 
or  coarse  and  broken  straw,  on  its  falling  down,  they 
put  fire,  to  prevent  its  blowing  back  into  the  wheat ; 
and  this  fire  burnt  on  rill  it  consumed  it.  The  words 
allude  to  this  practice.  Whitby.  It  is  thus  described 
by  the  Jews :  "  Then  comes  the  threshing :  the  straw 
they  throw  into  the  fire ;  the  chafi"  into  the  wind ; 
the  wheat  they  keep  on  the  floor.  So  the  nations 
shsdl  be  burnt ;  but  Israel  preserved.**  Midras  TilKn 
Ps.  ii.     Lightfoot,  note  on  John  iii.  17. 

v.- 14.  Bui  John  forbade  him.']  How  could  he  know 
him  ?  By  the  Holy  Ghost,  Luke  i.  15.  as  Simeon, 
Luke  ii.  26,  27,  32.  So  Anna,  ver.  38.  So  Samuel, 
1  Sam.  ix.  15,  17.  and  Exod.  iii.  12,     Whitby. 

V.  15.  Sujffkr  it  to  be  so.]  Christ  was  bapd2ed  to 
fulfil  all  righteousness,  i.  e.  to  diow  his  conformity 
jto  all  God's  precepts^  and  to  own  every  divine  uisti- 
turion ;  to  approve  his  counsel  in  sending  John,  Luke 
viL  29. ;  and  to  testify  the  truth  of  John's  baptism,  and 
be  an  example  to  us.  Apost.  Constit.  lib.  v.  c,  S2, 
Showing  mankind  also  how  they  are  to  become  the 
€ons  of  God.  Whitby  from  Grorius*  See  Lightfoot 
Har.  £v.  on  these  texts. 

V.  16.  — went  up  out  of  the  water.]  Consult  a  note 
of  Whitby's  here,  on  Infant  Baptism. 

V.  16.  — descending  tike  a  dove,]  '  The  notion  of 
Tertullian,  L.  de  Came  Christi,  and  of  St.  Augustin, 
tliat  this  was  not  a  splendid  appearance  of  fire,  but  a 
fcal  dove,  is  not  defensible.  (Lightfctot.)  But  Gro- 
tiU8  and  Lightfoot,  from  the  a-(»[iaTfxw  f SSsi  of  St. 
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I^uke  and  the  constant  idea  of  the  Ancients ;  iu  sUsi 
irgpitrnpag^  Jufttin*  (patFyjt  opui^ogj  Origen.  incline 
to  think  that  the  heavenly  effulgence  was  in  some 
degree  in  the  similitude  of  a  dove.  This  resemblance 
suited  Christ's  innocence,  purity,  and  meekness,  espe- 
cially described  Isa..xlii.  1.  of  which  the  words  then 
spoken  are  a  direct  counterpart;  and  might  have 
also  a  tacit  allusion  to  the  sign  of  God's  returning 
favour,  and  of  the  renovated  world  in  the  time  of 
Noah.  Grotius.  Lightfoot,  Har.  Ev.  The  tradition 
of  Justin.  coU,  Tryphon.  and  of  the  Ebionite  or  Na- 
zarene  Gospel,  and  Syriac .  Liturgy,  that  eodo^  Trepi- 
Xaju.^£  rov  roxov  ^tog  fJi^sya  (Grotius),  is  entirely  cion- 
sonant  with  the  Gospels. 

The  usual  and  best  received  opinion  however  is, 
that  the  expression  in  the  text,  "  descending  like  a 
dove,"  is  only,  in  motion  like  a  dove,  not  its  real 
form;  and  where  St.  Luke  says,  in  bodily  shape  like 
a  dove,  (roofjLarixo}  filSsi,  it  only  implies,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  made  a  visible  appearance  as  a  body  or  flame 
of  fire  ;  similai*,  in  that  respect,  to  all  the  appearances 
of  the  Deity  in  the  O.  Test,  and  to  the  lambent  flames, 
or  tongues  of  fire,  so  called  in  the  Acts.  ^  Hammond. 
.If  it  had  been  a  bodily  shape,  it  would  have  been  wtrsi 
TrspiCTepoLgy  'as  of  a  dove,*  like,  oitru  Tupog  Acts  ii.  3. 
not,  as  it  is,  citrsi  Trspicrrspavy  as  a  dove.  Whitby  on 
Luke  iii.  22. 

V.  16. — and  lighting  upon  him.']  Here  Whitby  ob- 
serves, that  the  most  ancient  Fathers  show,  that  the 
doctrine,  that  Christ  was  God,  was  then  received  by 
the  church,  by  answering  objections  to  this  passage. 
Justin  Martyr  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  p.  314.  B.  C.  Ire- 
naeus,  lib.  iii.  c.  10.  p.  254,  See  Whid)y  on  this 
verse. 

Consult  Lightfoot  Har.  Ev.  who  has  much  that 
is  valuable  on  Baptism  in  these  texts. 
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V.  17.— fl  voice  from  heaven.']  This  vcke  from 
heaven  alludes  to,  and  is  the  completion  of,  2  Sam* 
vii.  14.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  26,  27.  Isa.  xlii.  1.  lightfoot, 
Har.  Ev.  Especially  dyoLwtiros  is  ^12,  fxXsxro^:  the 
expressions  are  synonymous.  Grotius.  Compare 
Matt.  xii.  18.  where  the  words  are  yet  nearer  those 
of  Isaiah. 

V.  17. — ^ellpleased.'}  t v  d  eu&»aj<ra,  is  an  hebraism 
for  11  nxi,  as  PSf  cxlix.  4.  where  ^2  rom  is  in 
the  LXX  eJSoxei  tv  Ta>  'kcuoy  and  in  many  other 
places.  This  construction  in  the  Greek,  and  the  noun 
fJ^oxiAy  was  formed  by  the  Hellemsts  to  express  this 
phrase :  so  Jerom.  And  it  is  also  used  to  express  the 
divine  will  or  decrees,  as  note  on  c.  xi.  26.  inira. 
Grotius. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

The  parallel  passages  arec  Matt.  iv.  1 — 17.  Mark 
i.  12— 15.  Luke  iv.  1—32.  Also  Matt.  iv.  18—25. 
Marki.  16—21. 

These  parallel  passages  are  throughout  the  work 
taken  from  Macknight's  Harmony  of  the  Gospels, 

V.  1. — kd  up  of  the  spirit^']  dvrjx^r}  Ctto  tou  irvsu- 
ftaroj.  So  St.  Luke  iv.  1.  i^ysro  iv  rm  TVfUjuuxTi/  a 
hebraism,  which  more  at  length  would  have  been  h 
XS>f>«roi>  Tvsu[JLarog^  thus  Luke  iv.  14*  iy  ^uuafj^u  too 
5rveti/xaro^,  for  Sia  Trveujtt.  Soc  v.  13,  infr.  h  rm 
for  ha  Tivog,  (not  iv  ^rvsu/tari,  as  in  a  vision,  similar 
to  Ezek.  3txxvii.  1.  LXX.  but  the  iv  wveu[JLar$  of  St. 
Luke  is  explained  by  the  wVo  Tvsfj[MLro$  of  St.  Mat- 
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thew  here ;  and  both  express  a  real,  not  a  visionary^ 
action  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  lightfoot,  H.  Ev.)  And 
so  Mark  L  12.  ro  xv^ufta  ouroy  ix&WKKsi^  the  spirit 
sends  him  away,  (Whitby)  jubfet  discedere,  into  the 
wilderness.  These  phrases  all  show,  that  he  was  in« 
wardly  moved  by  the  Spirit  to  go ;  and  not,  as  some 
few  of  the  Ancients  and  of  the  Modems  have  sur- 
mised, that  he  only  saw  the  appearances  in  a  vision* 
Grdtius.  Whitby.  Lightfoot,  Har.  Ev.  He  was 
^*  led  up"  from  the  low  country  of  Jordan  to  the 
mountainous  and  wild  part  of  the  desert.  Light-* 
foot,  H.  Ev. 

V.  1.  o/tke  Deoil.^  TtOtC^,  Satan,  Hebr.  and  the  LXX 
^lal^oTiog.  The  general  idea  of  an  adversary  connects 
readily  with  that  of  a  false  accuser.  Grotius.  An 
enemy,  an  adversary,  an  hater.  Jiafia7,\s(rQai  is  to 
calumniate,  to  accuse  falsely  ;  but  also  signifies  to  hate. 
Strabo  apud  Casaubon  in  not.  ad  p^  545.  ed.  Gen. 
1.  xviii.  In  this  sense  the  LXX  render  Satan  by 
AioJ^fiKog.  So  1  Mace.  i.  36.  Antiochus  is  called  Aia* 
0oXo^,  (and  Haman,  Esth.  viii.  1.)  Le  Clerc. — Note: 
the  German  word,  feind,  whence  the  English,  fiend, 
signifies  an  enemy.  Perhaps  Luther  has  thus  ren- 
dered SiajSoXo^,  as  the  reformer  WicliiFe  has  rendered 
it  ihefeend  in  this  text  of  his  translation.  Crutwell's 
Various  Readings,  Bp.  Wilson^s  Bible. 

V.  2.  —forty  days']  Analogous  to  Moses  on 
mount  Sinai,  who  thus  fasted  forty  days  before  the 
law  or  first  covenant  was  promulged.  Hammond. 
Thus  also  Elijah  fasted  forty  days.  The  fast  of  the 
Ninevites ;  the  fountains  of  the  deep  in  the  deluge ; 
and  the  bearing  the  sins  of  the  pec^Ie  in  Ezekiel  ^ 
for  this  term,  are  mentioned  by  Grotius. 

V.  s.  tiie  tempter^']  o  Tstpa^wp,  for  6  xEipatrrr^g^ 
the  participle  for  the  verbal  noun;  an  hebraism.  The, 
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tenn  is  used  for  Satan,  1  Thess.  iii.  5.  It  may  be  ob* 
served,  says  Grotius,  that  IOT3,  amongst  other  senses 
of  the  word,  is  to  tempt  \  and  thus  the  Chald.  Paraph  • 
on  Gen.  xxx.  27.  Haice  is  derived  W\\  serpens,  or 
diabolus.  But  it  should  seem  that  tCH;)  is,  explorare^ 
only  in  the  sense  of  "  diligently  to  observe.'*  It  ap- 
pears from  Taylor's  Concordance,  that  the  word  has 
three  senses  in  the  Old  Testament.  1 .  To  observe 
with  attention,  or  explore ;  hence  the  enchanters  and 
diviners.  2.  The  metal,  brass  or  copper.  S.  A 
serpent.  Hence  probably  the  serpent  is  either  de- 
rived from  the  first  sense,  of  acuteness  of  sight ;  or 
from  the  second,  of  its  bright  and  shining  colour.  On 
the  Temptation,  see  a  note  of  Whitby  ad  loc. 

V.  4.  hut  by  every  "word — ]  From  Deut.  viii.  8. 
"  God  suflFered  thee  to  hunger,  and  fed  thee  with 
manna — that  he  might  itiake  thee  know,  that  man 
doth  not  live  by  bread  only,  but  by  every  word  that 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  doth  man 
live.**  Christ  applies  or  adapts  this  very  apposite 
motive  or  argument  for  a  general  reliance  on  God, 
to  the  present  occasion.  Grotius.  Hammond  Pa- 
raph. 

V.  5.  taketh  him  up^"]  as  the  Holy  Spirit  removed 
away  Philip  to  Azotus,  Acts  viii.  39.     Grotius. 

V.  5.  — /Ae  hob/  city.']  So  Jerusalem  was  always 
named  by  the  Jews.  Thus  c.  xxvii.  5S.  Rev.  xi.  2. 
xxi.  2.  Dan.  ix.  16.  the  inscription  on  their  coin, 
the  shekel,  was,  **  Jerusalem  the  holy.**  Thus  Eccles. 
xxxvi.  IS.  Isa.  xlviii.  2.  lii.  1.  Neh.  xi.  1.  Grotius. 
So  laghtfoot,  Har.  Ev. 

V.  5.  — on  a  pirmacky]  Trrspvyiov.  Either  a  v^ng  of 
the  temple,  or  a  pinnacle  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
word,  or  a  pennated  battlement  on  the  roof,  llrspu^ 
yiov.  'Axpaynjptop.  Suidas.     On  Michaelis  referring  to 
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the  vTipa  or  walls  annexed  to  the  Egyptian,  temples 
in  Strabo,  his  translator,  Mr.  Marsh,  observes,  that 
Wetstein,  on  this  text,  has  produced  sufficient  exam- 
ples of  irrspov  being  applied  to  a  building ;  but  there 
are  4ione  of  Trrs^oy/oi^— though  Julius  Pollux  applies 
it,^  as  a  metaphor,  to  dpxogj  vorro^,  piv,  and  other  sub- 
jects. So  that  it  must  be  left  to  conjecture,  whether 
it  be  here  the  wing  of  the  temple,  or  only  a  point  or 
prominence.  Jerom  decides  for  pinnaculum ;  the 
Arabic  version  for  ala.  Michaelis,  part  i.  c.  iv.  sect.  7. 
p.  144.     Note  by  Marsh,  p.  41*8.  vol.  i. 

Urepuyiov,  however,  though  only  the  diminutive  of 
TTTspov  or  TTTspu^,  IS  often  used  in  the  LXX  to  ex- 
press ^3,  a  wing.  There  is  indeed  only  one  passage, 
and  that  somewhat  doubtful,  i9  which  ^  is  applied 
to  the  temple,  or  to  any  edifice ;  viz.  Dan.  ix.  27. 
*V3  bjf  "  on  the  wing.'*  This  passage  is  rendered  by 
the  LXX,  sVi  TO  Upov;  by  St.  Matthew  xxiv.  15.  **  in 
the  holy  place ;"  ad  alam  by  Le  Clerc  on  Dan.  and 
**  on  the  battlements**  in  the  margin  of  the  English 
Bible.  Yet  more ;  the  word  Trsptiyiov  itself  appears 
in  the  Alex.  MS.  and  Aldus*  edition  of  the  LXX,  a 
line  or  two  before,  ifog  ^re^uyiou  airo  d^avto'fiou ; 
which  is  also  referred  to  by  Trommius  ;  and  Tertul- 
lian  adv.  Jud.  c.  viii.  renders  a  similar  reading  of  that 
text,  et  destruet  pinnaculum  usque  ad  interitum. 
There  is  much  confusion  in  these  redundant  varia- 
tions in  the  LXX,  as  may  be  seen  in  Bos  ad  loc.  Var. 
Lect.  However,  if  ^  there,  be  "  on  the  wing,**  and 
rightly  translated  by  the  LXX  eV/  roUpoVy  (so  Lamy,) 
it  is  plain  that  the  wing  was  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  temple  ;  to  be  thus  put,  pars  pro  toto,  for  the 
whole  of  it. 

The  temple  itself,  o  vao^,  was  situated  in  the  midst 

of  three  courts,  that  of  the  priests,  the  Israelites,  and 

of  the  Gentiles.     It  contained  the  holy  place,  and 

the  holy  of  holies.     Its  length  from  east  to  west  was 

VOL.  I.  K 
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60  cubits.  Its  breadth,  including  chambers  on  the 
sides,  was  also  60  cubits.  Before  the  entraace,  at  the 
eastern  end,  was  a  magnificent  front,  or  vestibule/ 
100  cubits  iu'  length  from  north  to  south,  and  lOO 
cubits  also  high;  and  consequently  it  extended  20 
cubits  on  each  side  beyond  the  breadth  of  the  temple, 
(oarTTsp  wfjLOi  troLp  ixaref^oVf  like  shoulders  on  each  side» 
Joseph  B.  J.  V  14,  It  is  this  high  front  that  bias  been 
not  unaptly  supposed  to  be  the  Trrspuyiovy  ^,  or  wing 
of  the  temple,  on  which  Christ  was  placed;  either 
of  the  ends,  that  extended  beyond  the  breadth  of  the 
temple,  being  a  wing  in  the  stnctest  sense,.  (Lightfoot.) 
Neither  is  this  front  dissimilar  to  the  Trrspa  of  the 
Egyptian  temples  mentioned  in  Strabo,  p.  1159,  edit. 
Almehov.  which  are  described  to  be  two  high  walls 
in  front  of  the  temple.  See  also  Scapula,  voc.  IlTspw; 
only  they  projected  to  form  a  court  or  enclosure  be- 
fore it.  Lightfoot  ad  loc.  et  Har.  Ev.  etDescr.  of 
Temple,  c.  xiii.  Prideaux,  vol.  i.  p.  200.  ed.  1719- 
part  i.  b.  2.  ann.  170.  Calmet,  voc.  Pinnacle  et 
Temple. 

Grotius  inclines  to  think  that  irnpiryiov  was  a  bat- 
tlement on  the  temple ;  the  common  houses  having 
a  battlement  by  the  law,  Hpy  Heb.  trfecpavT^p  LXX,  * 
Deut  xxii.  8.  and  the  temple  for  ornament : — -the 
roof  itself  was  filled  with  golden  spikes,  to  prevent  the 
birds  from  resting  upon  it — still  connecting  Trreptjyiop 
with  ^;  which  he  thinks  might  also  express  a  bat- 
.tlement,  as  importing  sometimes,  oram  vel  marginem. 
This  battlement  is  in  Gr.  Trepiirrepoify  or  TrspiipopLov* 
Lat.  circuitionem.     Grotius. 

Others,  as  Lamy,  distinguishing  to  Upw^  the  courts, 
and  whole  circuit,  from  o  vao^  the  temple  itself,  (yet 
0  vooj  is  termed  by  Josephus  ubi  sup.  ro  dyiov  Ispov,) 
conclude,  that  Trrspuyiov  was  a  battlement  of  the 
outer  court  of  the  temple;  probably  to  the  east,  or 
rather  south,  opposite  the  city ;  where  the  royal  por- 
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tico,  Of  (TTba  ^triTiiXTjy  was  raised  a  vast  height  on  the 
edge  of  a  precipice  of  a  depth  that  the  sight  could 
hardly  reach.  Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  14.  To  the  flat  roof 
of  this  portico  in  the  outer  court  of  the  Gentiles  there 
was  easy  access.  And  this,  which  Lightfoot  does  not 
disapprove,  is  the  prevailing  opinion.  Lamy,  App, 
Bibl.  b.  i.  c.  iv.  p.  89.  4to.  Le  Clerc.  Beausobre, 
N.  Test.  Note ;  Pinna  in  the  singular  is  a  wing ; 
pinnae  in  the  plur.  the  indented  parts  of  a  battle- 
ment ;  hence  a  battlement  itself.  See  Ainsworth's 
Diet,  ad  voc.  pinnaculum  is  not  a  classical  word,  and 
seems  used  by  Tertullian  only  to  express  the  diminu- 
tive, TTspuyioy. 

V.  6.  — dash  thy  foot^  Ps.  xci.  12.  Trpotrxo^g 
Trpog  7v/5ov.  A  proverbial  expression  in  Greek,  as  well 
as  in  Hebrew,  to  express  any  danger  or  misfortu&e. 
Grotius. 

V.  7.  Thou  shalt  nbttempQ  —not  by  presumption, 
but  by  distrust  and  want  of  confidence  m  him.  Exod. 
xvii.  7.  Deut.  vi.  16.  It  relates  to  the  bitter  waters 
at  Mkssah.  (Ps.  xcv.  8.  Grodus.)  The  offence  of 
the  Israelites  there  was  incredulity,  or  too  little  de- 
pendence on  God ;  and  here  our  Saviour  is  under- 
stood, not  to  warn  against  presumption,  but  want  of  ' 
confidence.  He  was  so  well  assured  that  he  was  the 
Son  of  God^  that  he  would  not  show  distrust,  by  de- 
manding or  seeking  for  another  trial,  as  if  he  doubted 
it.  So  Num.  xiv.  11,  22.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  18,  41.  Isa. 
vii.  12.;  and  Matt.  xvi.  1.  Luke  xi.  16,  Hammond. 
Heb.  iii  12.  Acts  xv.  10.  Grodus.  Add  from 
Whitby.  Thus  Judith  viii.  12.  and  Isa.  vii.  12. 
Compare  Judg.  vi.  39.  So  Acts  xv.  10.  Why 
tempt,  i.  e.  distrust,  ye  God  ?  and  1  Cor.  x.  9. '  Nei- 
ther tempt,   i.  e.  distrust,  Christ,  the  Lord,  as  the 
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Jews  distrusted  him.  Num.  xxi.  5.     So  Acts  v.  9.  is 
to  tempt  the  Spirit,  or  distrust  his  wisdom.  Whitby. 

V.  8.  The  devil  takelh  lam  uji]  No  vision.  Why 
should  Christ  be  led  into  the  wilderness  to  have  this 
dream  or  vision,  which  might  have  been  imparted  in 
any  other  place?  Did  he  fast  only  in  a  vision  for  the 
long  term  of  forty  days?  The  whole  is  a  plain  recital 
of  matter  of  fact :  miraculous  indeed,  and  attended 
with  difficulties;  but  circumstantial,  and  of  some 
continuance ;  and  no  traces  of  any  assertion,  in  it,  that 
it  was  only  a  vision.  Whitby.  So  Gilpin.  Grotius 
refers  to  Philip,  Acts  viii.  39.  to  establish  the  reality 
of  the  Spirit's  leading  or  impelling  Christ  to  go  into 
the  wilderness; — yet  he,  with  Lightfoot  and  Whitby, 
holds,  that  though  neither  the  eyes  nor  imagination 
pf  Christ  were  deceived,  yet  that  the  devil  really 
represented  the  phantasms  of  images  of  regal  and 
worldly  splendor  to  his  sight ;  glSwXa,  explained  by 
the  Greeks^  <pa<vojx£i/a  bv  rco  dspt  (payroLtrfxara  da-ra' 
rtt  ivroLxai  fll/Ss^aia.  Grotius.  Mr.  Gilpin  thinks, 
that  Christ  was  not  removed  from  the  wilderness;  and 
that  the  being  placed  on  the  pinnacle  might  be  illusive 
also.  But  the  difference  seems  considerable,  between 
being  shown  a  splendid  picture  of  kingdoms  and  their 
glories,  (all  which  Christ  knew  to  be  a  phantasm,  or 
representation  of  what  it  was  intimated  he  should 
afterwards  have  at  his  real  disposal,)  and  being  only 
deceptively  tempted,  his  intellect  being  obscured, 
with  an  imaginary  danger,  in  casting  himself  from 
the  temple. 

V.  S.^-^-exceeding  high  mountain^']  "  In  a  few  hours, 
going  from  Jerusalem  towards  Jericho,"  says  Mr. 
Maundrel,  "  we  arrived  at.  that  mountainous  desert,  in 
which  our  Saviour  was  tempted.  It  is  a  miserable 
dry  barren  scene,  consisting  of  high  rocky  mountains, 
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SO  tom  and  disordered  as  if  the  earth  had  suffered 
some  great  convulsion.**  Here  the  guides  brought 
them  to  an  exceeding  high  mountain  of  difficult  ac- 
cess, which  they  informed  them  was  the  place  of  this 
temptation.  Maundrel,  p.  79.  But  Lightfoot  places 
the  mountain  east  of  Jordan,  (it  might  be  mount 
Nebo  or  Pisgah,  note  ven  8.)  as  Bethabara,  where 
Christ  first  appeared  afterwards,  was  on  that  side. 
John  i.  28,     Lightfoot,  Har.  Ev. 

V.  8,  — all  the  kingdoms  of  the  xvorld^']  rr^g  olxou- 
fs^evrig-  Many  would  understand  this  term,  of  Judea, 
in  this  passage ;  but  *  all  the  kingdoms*  appear  to 
make  the  expression  too  strong,  (Gilpin.)  It  might 
be  the  Roman  empire.     Lightfoot, 

Macknight  observes,  that  the  taking  Christ  up  into 
a  high  mountain,  implies  reality  in  the  view  from  it  j 
and  that  it  probably  was  very  similar  to  the  real  view 
that  Moses  had  of  the  whole  region  of  the  Holy  Land, 
including  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  from  mount  Nebo. 
Deut.  xxxiv.  1 — 3.  In  the  time  of  our  Lord,  the 
Land  of  Promise  included  many  small  kingdoms ; 
some  mentioned  Luke  iii.  1 .  ITiis  renders  the  temp- 
tation very  appropriate ;  for  to  the  Holy  Land  the 
Messiah  was  understood  to  have  an  undoubted  right, 
Macknight. 

Nor  is  this  inconsistent ;  always  allowing,  that  the 
sight,  as  of  Moses,  so  of  Christ,  must  have  been 
strengthened  in  a  supernatural  manner  j  and  perhaps 
allo^^dng  for  the  curvature  of  the  globe,  if  the  moun- 
tain was  of  no  extreme  height.  Unless  the  idea  of 
Beza  is  accepted,  that  an  extensive  prospect  being 
shovm,  the  kingdoms  were  pointed  out  and  described 
as  to  their  situation  in  the  respective  different  quar- 
ters of  the  world.     Beza. 

V.  9.  fall  down  and  worship — ]  By  this  prostration 
the  eastern  nations  honoured  their  gods  and  kings. 
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and  the  Grecians  their  gods  alone.  So  the  Spartans 
in  Herodotus  deny  tr^i  ip  yofuco  ehat  dv^^wTov  Trpoaxu- 
yeiu.  The  prophets,  in  Scripture,  generally  received 
this  honour,  1  Kings  ^viii.  7.  and  paid  it  to  the  kings, 
1  Kings  i.  23. ;  but  if  charged  with  a  direct  embassy 
from  God,  the  kings  thus  reverenced  them.  Dan.ji. 
.46,  47. 

The  first  Christians  made  no  scruple  of  this  cere- 
mony, where  divine  worship  did  not  interfere.  So 
in  Sozomen;  a  Christian  Tpoa-exupr^tre^  prostrated  him- 
self before  the  king  of  Persia,  xoltol  to  vsvo/xi/rju^i/oy,  as 
the  law  and  custom  required;  but  when  this  was  de- 
manded as  a  proof  of  his  having  forsaken  Christ,  he 
strenuously  refused.  So  in  Nazianzen,  the  Christians 
reverenced,  as  was  customary,  the  Roman  emperors, 
and  even  their  images ;  but  when  those  of  headien 
gods  were  intermixed  as  a  snare  by  Julian,  they  made 
the  due  distinction,  and  refused.     Grotius. 

V.  10.  Thou  shaU  worsfup — ]  Deut.  vi.  13,  14. 
X.  20.  or  rather  the  first  commandment.    Le  Clerc. 

V.  10.  — shall  fliou  serve,']  'KarpvjfTug^  Heb.  "^^J^A 
Though  this  Hebrew  word,  and  T^arpsum  in  pure 
Greek,  and  sometimes  in  the  LXX,  is  not  confined 
to  express  divine  worship  ;  (it  has  the  sense  of  doy^o^, 
servus.     Eustath.  in  U.  <p.  et  Odyss.  fi.  Beza.)  yet  in 

general  Xar/^sia  in  the  LXX  is  appropriated  to  iTTliir. 
le  cultus  or  worship  of  the  deity.  The  Neyr  Tes- 
tament throughout  adopts  the  same  rule :  for  Acts 
vii.  42.  X.  25.  is  worship  similar  to  divine ;  ^d 
Heb.  xiii.  10.  partakes  of  the  worship  of  God.  Hence 
springs  the  distinction,  made  as  early  as  Augustin, 
between  Xar^sia  and  SouXe^a;  not  so  much  in  the  force 
of  the  words  themselves,  but  chiefly  fron>  this  pecu- 
liar usage  of  the  hellenistic  Jews,  and  then  of  the 
Christians.  (Of  this  distinction  the  Romanists  make 
great  use  in  palliating  their  image  ^(^orship.)    ^^J9jjfib 
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the  Heathens  it  was  ^f^trxua^  and  to  their  depii-gods 
$epax&ia'  Grotius.  But  St,  Paul,  who  uses  the  one 
term  Rom.  i.  9.  employs  the  other^  SouXsu^iv,  c.  xvi. 
1 8.  So  that  the  s^ve  distinction  is  weak.  Beza. 
Of  this  the  reader  must  judge;  for  the  note  of  Gro- 
tius appears  to  be  here,  as  frequently  elsewhere,  a 
silent  comment  or  answer  to  the  position  of  Beza. 

V.  12.  — into  GaUke.2  Not  the  Galilee  of  Herod ; 
but  the  coast  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  where  is  Beth- 
saida  and  Capernaum,  (the  last  doubtful.)  Jos.  Ant. 
xviii.  3.  in  the  dominioris  of  Philip  the  tetrarch,  who 
was  of  a  milder  disposition.  .  Grotius. 

V.  15. — the  way  of  the  sea^'}  Isa.  ix.  1.  The  pro- 
phet, says  Hammond,  acquaints  the  people  of  Judah, 
that  Sennacherib  shall  not  afflict  them  at  Jerusa- 
lem, as  Zabuldn  and  Naphthali  were  afflicted  when 
they  were  carried  into  captivity  by  Tiglath^phalaser, 
2  Kings  XV.  29.  nor  yet  as  the  rest  of  the  t^n  tribes 
shall  be  afflicted  when  they  shall  be  carried  ijito 
Assyria  by  Salmanassar,  2  Kings  xvii.;  but  they  shall 
have  a  great  deliverance:  which  took  place  in  the  de- 
struction of  Sennacherib's  army  by  the  angel.  In 
the  accommodation  or  second  and  higher  completion 
of  this  prophecy,  the  light  is  given  to  Zabulon  and 
Naphthali.  But  the  second  sense  is  usually  more  ex- 
tensive; and  these  districts  were  now  inhabited  by 
those  of  Judah ;  so  that  the  light  still  shined  on  Judah : 
the  former  inhabitants  of  Zabulon  having  been  carried 
into  bondage  even  prior  to  the  prophecy's  being 
uttered.  Hammond.  Rather;  the  first  affliction 
was  by  Benhadadi  1  Kings  xv.  20. ;  the  second  by 
Tiglath-phalaser,  ut  supra ;  in  which  case  they  both 
preceded  the  prophecy,  which  is  more  regular. — 
Lightfoot,  H.  Ev. 
^    Otherwise;  Isa.  ix.   1,  2.  the  Hebrew  f?prr  is  to 
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*  debase/  and  the  word  "l^ZlSn  <  to  make  glorious.' 
If  the  former  word  imports  '*  lightness,"  it  is  only  as 
of  light  worth ;  or  the  latter  "  weight,'*  it  is  here,  as 
frequently  in  piel^  a  weight  of  glory.  The  proper 
translation  of  Isaiah  will  be ;  not,  '  he  shall  lightly 
afflict,  or  heavily  afflict,'  but  thus ;  **  according  as 
the  first  time  he  debased  the  land  of  Zabulon  and  of 
Naphthali,  so  in  the  latter  time  he  shall  make  them 
glorious.''  A  plain  prophecy;  that  as  the  land  o{ 
Zabulon  and  Naphthali  had  the  first  share  in  the  ca- 
lamity by  Assyria,  so  had  they  a  prerogative  in  en- 
joying the  presence  of  the  Messiah.  J.  Mede,  b.  i. 
Disc.  XXV.  p.  101,  2. 

This  exposition  is  followed  by  Bp.  Lowth  in  his 
translation  of  Isaiah  ;  and  is  now  generally  accepted. 
The  Jews  applied  the  text  to  Sennacherib. 

Dr.  Owen  remarks,  that  in  this,  as  in  several  in- 
stances, it  is  evident,  the  quotations  in  the  New  Test, 
are  more  exact,  and  more  expressive  of  the  Hebrew, 
than  their  pardlels  at  present  in  the  LZX.  Owen, 
Modes  of  Quot.  No.  xi.  p.  27. 

V.  15.  — way  of  the  sea^"]  i.  e.  xad'  oSov.  vide 
Ezek*  xlvii.  or,  o3ov  6oL\ci<r<rrjs  is  only  an  hebraism 
for  thQ  country  round  a  sea  or  lake.  (Macknight.) 
Mede  translates, , "  the  way  of  the  sea  by  Jordan."  So 
Grotius,  TTSf^oLv  rov  'Jo/sSai/oy,  ad  Jordanem :  thus  Joha 
i.  28.  LXX.  Numb,  xxxii.  19.  Grotius.  Beza.  But 
it  is  generally  extended  to  the  country  beyond 
Jordan. 

V.  15.  Galike  of  the  Gentiles.']  So  called  other 
from  Geix-  xiv.  1.  Grotius;  or  rather  from  1  Kings 
ix.  11 — 13.  Lightfoot,  because  it  was  the  outmost 
part  of  the  land ;  the  boundary  towards  the  Gentiles. 
See  Mede,  who  mentions  the  three  opinions:  or, 
Galil  Hagojim,  in  the  Hebr.  of  Isaiah,  is  not,  as  the 
LXX,  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles ;  but,  "  the  tx>undary 
oftbeGentiles.'*  Macknight.  Rather;  Galil  is  truly 
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the  proper  name,  Galilee  j  though  derived  from  Ae 
common  idea  of  a  boundary.  Grotius.  Supply  the 
conjunction ;  *  and  Galilee/  &c.  It  was  the  upper 
or  more  northern  part. of  Galilee ;  so  named  by  Jose- 
phus  in  Vita.  Lightfoot,  Har.  Ev.  The  ndrthem 
parts  of  Palestine,  in  its  full  extent,  or  Galilee,  which 
lies  north  of  Samaria,  was  much  intermixed,  after  the 
return  from  the  captivity,  with  foreign  nations,  as  Phoe- 
nicians and  others.  Strabo  notes,  that  Galilee  was 
filled  with  ^Egyptians,  (probably  by  the  sea)  Arabians, 
Phoenicians.  Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  Josephus,  •  that  Tiberias 
had  (ru7xXt>Sa^  multos.     Grotius. 

y.  16.  — sat  in  darkness — 3  The  Hebrew  phrases 
of  walked,  and  sat,  are  only,  to  be  or  continue; 
3ca&Yi[Aevog  is  no  more  than  degens.  So  Luke  i.  79. 
Grotius.  So  Gen.  xv.  2.  Lam.  i.  1.  Lightfoot. 

V.  18.  sea  of  Galilee — ]  The  sea  of  Galilee,  sea  of 
Tiberias,  or  lake  of  Gennesareth,  was  a  large  inland 
lake  at  the  head  of  the  river  Jordan,  many  miles 
distant  from  the  sea-coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 

On  this  lake  Capernaum  and  Bethsaida  were  situ- 
ated ;  and  here  our  Saviour's  miracles  of  the  draughts 
of  fishes,  and  of  calming  the  waves,  with  the  calling 
of  the  apostles,  the  preaching  from  a  boat  or  ship, 
and  other  occurrences  took  place. 

It  is  constantly  named  in  the  O.  Test,  the  sea  of 
Cinnereth,  Num.  xxxiv.  11.  Josh.  xii.  3.  1  Kings 
XV.  20.  Aftertimes  have  changed  the  name  to  Ge- 
nasar ;  and  thus  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  and  Jewish 
writers.  To  which  the  Greeks  have  added  the  Greek 
termination,  eth :  as  froni  Netzer,  Hebr.  is  formed 
Nazareth.  This  name  Genasar  may  be,  from  the 
princes  of  Naphthali ;  or  rather,  from  iheprmQebf  gar- 
dens  of  Herod's  palace  at  Tiberias  D^D  ^H,  the  gar- 
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dens  of  princes :  so  the  Jewish  writefs.  It  was  lOO 
farlongs  long  and  40  broad.  Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3S. 
or,  as  Pliny,  16  miles  long,  and  6  broad  j  environed 
with  fair  towns ;  on  the  east,  Julias,  i.  e.  Bethsaida, 
and  Hippo;  on  the  south,  T^richea;  on  the  west, 
Tiberias.  Plin.  H.  N.  lib.  v.  c.  19.  Strabo,  Geo.  lib. 
xvi.  Lightfoot,  H.  Ev.  See  note  on  c.  xiv.  Si', 
infra. 

V.  18.  — saw  two  brethren^']  comp.  Aferk  i.  16. 
The  prior  coming  of  Simon  and  Ajidrew,  John  i. 
41 — 4e3,  is  plainly  different  in  many  circumstances 
from  this  second  time.     Whitby. 

The  calls  given  to  the  apostles  in  the  first  year  of 
Christ's  ministry  were  temporary.  Afterwards,  (hey 
pursued  their  occupation  at  Capet^naum ;  till  he  chose 
twelve,  Mark  iii.  14.  "  to  be  with  him  always."  Mac- 
knight.  It  is  probable  the  disciples,  on  the  first  com- 
.  ing,  mentioned  John  i.  41.  attended  him  to  Cana  and 
Jerusalem,  and  were  dismissed  by  him  when  he  re- 
tired from  Judea,  on  John's  imprisonment ;  one  as- 
signed cause  of  which  imprisontnent  was  fear  of  in- 
novation  from  the  multitude  of  his  disciples  (Jose- 
phus).  Jesus  then  for  some  space  of  time  remained 
prudently  without  attendance,  and  was  received  in 
the  synagogues ;  was  rejected  at  Nazareth  ;  and  re- 
moved to  Capernaum  :  when,  the  **  time  being  ful- 
filled," or  fully  come,  he  began  openly  to  manifest 
himself,  and  preach,  that  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
was  at  hand,"  and  to  call  again  to  him  his  disciples, 
Lightfoot,  Har.  Ev. 

V.  19.  -^^hers  qfmen^']  by  gaining  them  to  the 
faith,  or  bringing  them  within  the  net  of  the  gospel. 
Whitby.  Isaac  ben  Aram  applies  Ezek.  xlvii.  10, 
to  the  truth  of  prophecy  to  bft  imparted  to  fishermen. 
See  also  Nebiensis  ad  Ps.  cvii.  Grotius. 
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V.  21.  —/WO  otfier  breUvrenj  James  and  JolinJ^ 
James  n^uued  the  Great,  is  so  distinguished  from  James 
4he  son  of  Alpheus,  or  the  Less  ^  probably  because 
the  elder ;  or  the  first  called ;  or,  for  the  distinctioii 
that  CSirist  showed  to  him. 

Peter,  with  James  and  John  the  sons  of  Zebedee, 
have  an  evident  distinction  in  the  ministry;  as  at 
Mark  v.  87.  at  the  transfiguration  Matt.  xvii.  1. 
in  the  garden  of  jGethsemane  xxvL  37.  The  reason 
of  this  niay  be,  (}.)  that  Christ  had  designed  them, 
jui  a  ^ore  ^^ular  manner,  for  the  minist^  of  the 
circumcision:  James  in  Judea;  Peter  in  tae  East; 
John  in  the  West. 

2.  That  Christ  had  assigned  them  for  bis  witnesses 
in  their  martyrdom,  foretold  by  him,  John  xki.  19, 
jVIatt.  XX.  ^3.  James  suffered  in  Judea,  Acts  xii.  2. 
James  the  Jess  came  in  his  stead  as  the  specUI  apostle 
tp  the  Jews  in  their  own  land ;  hence  he  is  named 
Gal.  ii.  9.  and  Acts  xv.  13.  xii.  17.  xxi.  18.  Peter 
probably  suffered  in  the  eastern  Babylon,  where  many 
thousand  Jews  yet  remained  from  the  captivity.  1  Pet. 
y.  13^  2  Pet.  i,  13,  14.  (yet  this  is  doubtful.)  John 
Dot  improbably  at  Rome ;  though  the  Romanists  add 
many  wild  stories  of  his  martyrdom.  Lightfoot,  H. 
Ev.     Note  on  Luke  iv.  10. 

V.  23-— iw  their  synagogues.']  SuvoiyayyT),  Heb.  rny, 
Lat.  conventus,  imports  any  assembly  for  judicial  or 
sacred  purposes ;  or  the  place  where  it  is  held ;  as 
Luke  vii.  5.  The  Greek  Christians  used  the  term, 
Japips  iL  2.  So  Theophilqs  adv.  Nation.  1.  ii.  o-um- 
vwi'of ,  i.  e.  IxxXTjcr/a^  iyiaf .  By  Philo  they  are  i^med 
0/3aa"xaX€<a  or  ^povri^rrjpjOLy  or  Ufiov  rfxjrotV,  Orotius. 

Of  tfie  Jewish  synagogues  see  note$  on  c.  vi.  5. 
and  ix.  18.  and  on  Luke  iv.  15.  infra.  Grotius  insists 
that  the  proseuchae  were  synagogues,  and  alleges  a 
passage  from  Philo  as  decisive  j  "  iTitf-raro  ouv — that 
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Augustus  approved  of  the  proseuchse  at  Rome,  where 
they  attended  chiefly  on  the  Sabbath  to  be  instructed 
in  religion  j  6r«  ttjv  Trarpiov  xaiSeyovra/  <piXo(ro<piay/* 
Phil.  Leg.  ad  Caium.  But  the  general  opinion  is, 
that  the  proseuchae  were  open  groves,  by  the  side  fre- 
quently of  rivers,  without  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of 
prayer.     See  note  on  Luke  vi.  12»  infra. 

V.  24.  — of  sickness']  ju.aXaxiay.  It  includes  all  man- 
ner of  disease  or  sickness  with  the  hellenists  (lan- 
guishing illness),  as  2'iNDO  Job  x^xiii.  19.  and  ^H 
Gen.  xlii.  4.     Grotius. 

V.  24.  — possessed  with  devils^  iai[jLovil^oiJLsvoos.  TThe 
Greek,  or  originally  eastern,  word  Sai/jicov  was  rather 
used  in  a  good  sense ;  but  the  Jews  refusing  to  make 
use  of  the  name  of  Baal,  though  in  its  primary  import 
only  Lord,  for  the  Deity,  as  being  tinctured  with  ido- 
latry, rejected  also  the  name  iaifj^oves  for  good  an- 
gels,  as  the  Heathen  worshipped  their  haifjLoves ;  ^nd 
confined  the  term  to  evil  spirits.  The  possessed  were 
clearly  under  the  influence  of  these  spirits,  (as  Christ 
spoke  to  them,  &c.  Beausobre.)  They  continued  fre* 
quent  to  the  time  of  Origen,  TertuUian,  and  Cyprian. 
Similar  to  the  Greek  vuju.^oXr^7rToi,  Lat.  larvati,  ceriti. 
Grotius.     See  note  on  c.  viii.  31.  infnu 

V.  25.  Decapolis^']  the  country  in  Syria  round  the 
source  of  Jordan  ;  so  named  from  the  ten  cities  it  con^ 
taifted.  Hence  abundance  of  Gentiles  came  in  re- 
markably to  Christ ;  as  Zech.  ix.  1 ,  2.  which  some  of 
the  Rabbis  interpreted,  *  Jerusalem  shall  reach  unto 
Damascus  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah  ;*  or, '  the  land 
of  Hadrach  and  Damascus  shall  be  of  the  faith  of 
Isr^iel.*  D.  Kimchi  et  R.  Sol.  in  loc.  Lightfoot, 
Har.  Ev. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

V.  !•  — his  disciples  to  him.']  Christ's  peculiar  dis- 
ciples (or  the  apostles)  may  be  especially  concerned 
in  some  few  verses  of  this  chapter ;  but  it  is  obvious 
and  certsdn,  from  c.  vii.  28.  that  he  taught  the  mul- 
titude. It  appears  indeed,  that  all  who  followed, 
and  heard  him  favourably,  were  called  his  disciples, 
(c.  xii.  49.  Grotius.)  Luke  vi.  13.  17.  John  vi.  66.  67. 
(in  the  same  sense.  Acts  xi.  26.  Grotius.)  What  was 
here  spoken  to  his  disciples  might  also  be  spoken  io 
the  multitude.  Whitby.  His  particular  direc.tions 
to  the  apostles  were  given  afterwards,  c.  xii.  Grotius. 
So  Hammond ;  who  adds,  that  hence  it  follows,  that 
*'  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  and  the  similar  expressions, 
apply  to  all  Christians ;  to  all  who  are  his  jxadijra/, 
or,  own  Christ  as  a  master.     Hammond. 

See  the  arguments  on  the  question,  whether  this 
be  the  same  discourse  as  that  in  St.  Luke  ?  given  in 
iiote  on  Luke  vi.  20.  infra. 

V.  1.  when  he  was  set — ]  He  sat  to  teach  as  the 
Jewish  doctors.     Luke  iv.  16,  20.     Whkby. 

V.  2.  and  taught  them,  saying — ]  Throughout  all 
this  sermon,  says  Lightfoot,  our  Lord  doth  not  only 
show  and  display  the  sacred  doctrines  of  faith,  man- 
ners, duty,  and  eternal  life;  but  he  evidenceth 
throughout,  that  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  the  learning,  doctrines,  and  traditions  of  those 
times. 

To  the  explication  of  this  divine  discourse  is  re- 
quired quick  and  ready  versedness  in  the  records  of 
the  Jews ;  for  Christ  hath  an  eye  and  reference  to 
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their  language,  doctrines,  customs,  traditions  and  opi- 
nions, almost  in  every  Kne.  Lightfoot,  Har.  N.  Test. 
To  the  same  purpose,  Michaeiis. 

The  sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  conversation  of 
Christ  with  Nicodemus,  and  the  epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, are  very  imperfectly  understood  by  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  Rabbinical  language  and 
Rabbinical  doctrines.  The  sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  contain  a  refutation 
of  Rabbinical  errors.  Michaeiis,  part  i.  c.  iv.  sect.  v. 
vol.  u  p*  130.  Observe  also;  the  annotations  of 
Whitby  on  these  three  distinguished  chapter^  and  also 
of  Grotius,  are  much  too  extended,  and  too  vahiaUe, 
to  admit  of  being  compressed  within  the  limits^  of  this 
abridgment.  They  will  amply  repay  the  serious  atten* 
tion  of  the  student. 

V.  3.  Blessed  are  <S'C.— ]  The  several  blesangs  hfert 
pronounced  appear  to  have  some  opposition  to  the 
vices  to  which  the  Jews  are  chiefly  addicted.  They 
were  proud,  attached  to  wealth  and  its  distinctions ; 
unmerciful  towards  other  nations ;  devoted  to  superb 
stitious  ablutions,  but  not  pure  in  heart ;  not  peace- 
makers, but  stubborn  and  seditious,  especially  the 
Pharisees;  and  lastly,  they  esteemed  worldly  per- 
secution the  most  wretched  state,  which  Christ 
showed  to  be  happy  and  estimable  in  his  dispensation, 
both  on  account  of  the  discipline  and  the  reward: 
Le  Clerc.   . 

V.  3.  — the  poor  m  spirit^  Grotius  inclines  to  think 
the  term  imports  *  the  poor^*  as  opposed  to  *  the  rich.* 
For  so  Lukevi.  20.  without  the  addition  "in  spirit;** 
and  TTToiyog  is  scarcely  found  to  bear  the  other  mean-^ 
ing.  Applicable  to  this  are  c.  xix.  23.  1  Cor.  i.  26.. 
James  ii.  5.  It  is  true,  all  the  poor  are  not  pious; 
but.  it  is  enough  that  the  state  has  that  tcndmcyi 
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Me  adds  four  or  five  quotations  from  Euripides  &c. 
expressive  of  this  advantage*  Thus :  '^«i  vojM,ifov6'  ol 
Trsinp-ss  Tmv  dswp^  Menander.  And  the  Latin  adage ; 
Soniae  mentis  sorof  paupertas.  So  Diogenes;  *  Po- 
verty is  self-taught  wisdom*'  So  Teles,  the  philoso- 
pher. Thus  Lactantiu$  speaks  of  the  impedimentp  of 
riches ;  (and  so  Christ,  c.  xix*  2S.)  Grotius. 

But  Whitby,  following  Beza,  stated,  that  the  exb- 
pressign  "  poor  in.  spirit**  fixes  the  sense  of  the  words. 
It  is  a  general  blessing,  that  cannot  exclude  the  rich ; 
or  denote  either  the  poor  alone,  or  those  who  havQ 
become  so  by  renouncing  riches ;  as  soipe  haye  iraar 
gined.  It  is  the  usual  phrase  of  the  Jews,  Shepal 
Ruah,  poor  in  spirit,  as  in  the  O.  Test.  Prov.  xvi,  19. 
xxix.  23.  So  Isa.  Ixvi.  2.  or  Ivii.  15,  So  Pirkeavoth, 
*  great  are  the  humbly  in  spirit  before  God/  Buxtorf. 
FloriL  p.  117.  Beza.  Whitby. 

(Note — ^Whitby  does  not  hold  that  the  discourse 
in  St.  Luke  is  the  same  as  this.)  Grotius  would  sof- 
ten  the  phrase  above  quoted,  to  *  poor  in  mind,'  or 
those  patient  and  contented  poor,  who  wefe  not 
anxious  after  wealth ;  as,  xa^apoi  xuf^ia^  opposed  to 
ablutions. 

V.  5.  the  meeky]  conspicuously  recommended  in 
Christ's  example  and  precepts,  as  c.  xi,  29.  xxi.  5. 
Jer.  xi.  19.  Gal.  v.  22.  1  Cor.  xiii.  4.  James  iii.  13. 
Beausobre,  N.  T. 

V.  5.  — inherit  the  eartJi]  yrjv.  Fri  often  means  in 
scripture,  the  land  of  Judea.  This  expression  looks 
towa!rd  the  fifth  commandment ;  the  general  sense  is 
the  same  of  temporal  blessmgs,  or  '.inheriting  the 
earth.*  Hammond.  It  is  from  Ps.  xxxvii.  11.  It  im- 
plies a  calm  and  placid  enjoyment  of  life  j  (Whitby) 
to  promote  which,  meekness  greatly  tends,  and  anger,, 
flu/toi?,  is  an  enemy ;  especially,  constantes  amicitias. 
Add.  Ps.  xlL  1.     Grotius. 
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V.  6.  -^hall  befUed.']  From  Ps.  xvii.  IS.  The 
metaphor  is  very  frequent;  as  Isa.  xlL  !?•  H.  1.  Joh6 
vii.  57.  Isa.  ixv.  13.  Luke  i.  53.  So  Philo,  Xifiair 
ap9T7is*  L.  de  Allegor.     Grotius. 

V.  7.  "Obtain  mercy ^']  the  divine  mercy  from  God ; 
as  appears  in  the  explanation  of  the  precept,  v.  45. 
and  c,  vi.  14.  For  all  these  several  blessings  are  ex- 
plained in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  discourse.  So 
even  in  this  life ;  Bona  comparat  prsesidia  miserkordia. 
Grotius.  Seevi.  14.  xviii.  32,  33.  Mark  xi.  25.  James 
ii.  13.  Ecclus.  xxviii.  2.  Beausobre,  N.  T. 

V.  8.  — shall  see  God.']  From  Ps.xxiv.  3,4.  As  the 
pure  were  alone  admitted  to  see  God  in  his  temple, 
or  ''  to  stand  in  the  temple  of  God,'*  Christ  applies 
this  phrase  to  his  temple,  or  presence  in  heaven* 
Michaelis,  part  i.  c.  v.  sect.  1.  "to  see  God**  is  pe- 
culiarly  to  enjoy  his  favour  and  protection,  especially 
in  the  life  to  come.  Isa.  xxxiii.  15,  16,  17.  Beauso- 
bre.    Compare  ver.  21,  27.  infr.  Grotius. 

V.  9.  t/ie  peace-makerSj]  Trotovvrsg  rr^^  sFsiji^y, 
peaceable^  practisers  of  peace.  Wall.  A  similar  phrase^ 
Rev.  xxii.  15.  1  John  iii.  8.  Whitby. 

V.  9.  — shall  be  called  the  sons  o/God^]  i.  e.  shall 
be ;  a  hebraism,  (Beza)  as  John  i.  12.  God  is  called 
the  God  of  peace,  Rom.  xvi.  20.  2  Cor.  xiii.  11.  Phil, 
iv.  9.  1  Thess.  v.  23.  2  Thess.  iii.  16.  Heb.  xm.  20. 
So  ver.  45.  These  are  the  children  of  God,  as  favour- 
ers of  peace,  or  pacis  studiosi;  comp.  Eph.  v.  1,  2. 
Lukevi.  35.  1  John  iii.  1.     Grotius. 

y.  10.  '-^f^ersecuted,']  SeoiftiyfAsw/.  With  the  hel- 
lenists  it  is  used  in  a  forcible  and  extensive  sense,  as 
the  Hebr.  ^T).  The  Latin,  persequi,  does  not  ex- 
press  the  same  idea.  They  say,  indeed,  persequi  ju- 
dicio,  persequi  bello.     But  the  Christians,  imitating 
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th«  H^n  and  LXX.  seem  to  hare  used  the  word 
persequi  to  express  the  classical  vexare  or  exagitare. 
Gjptias.  Beza  apprehends  it  is  forensic,  as  persequi 
judicio ;  the  early  Christians  being  the  most  exposed 
to  silch  persecutions  from  the  tribunals  of  tyrants* 
Beza.  But  this  is  doubtful ;  and  here,  as  often, 
Grotius  gives  ^a  silent  comment  on  Beza V  opinion. 

V.  ,10.  — the  kingdom  qfheaven.2  As  early  as  the 
time  of  Clemens  of  Akxandria,  this  conclusion  of  the 
verse  was  changed  to-i-ori  airoi  f^ovrou  rfXaiM,  to-— > 
on  ff^ouG*!  TMroy  otou  9i^Moj(jhi(rwTai,  and  to—**  shall 
be  odled  the  children  of  God,**  from  the  next  verse  ; 
they  were  evidently  glosses  of  the  real  text  Grotims^ 
So  Mill.  The  first  substitution,  reXfioi,  is  thought 
by  lytichaeys  to  have  been  mserted  €o  avoid  the  ine*- 
legance  of  a  repetition.  Michaelisp  part  i.  c.  vi 
sect.  3d.  voL  i.  p.  310. 

V.  12.  — great  reward.']    Gen,  xv.  1. 

V.  12.  the  propkets^^  Joseph,  Moees,  Samuel, 
David,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah.  See  Neh.  ix.  86.  Acts  viL 
Matt,  xxiii.  31.  Also  Plato  de  RepuU.  lib.  ii.  that 
the  good  man  ought  co  be  aju^rairraro^  I^XP^  davarw. 
Grotius. 

V.  13.  -^saU  (f  the  earth.']  The  salt  used  by  the 
andents  was  what  we  term  rock  or  fossil  salt ;  and  also 
that  left  by  the  evaporation  of  salt  lakes.  Both  these 
salts  were  impure,  being  mixed  with  earth,  mud, 
sand,  &c.  and  lost  their  strength  by  deliquescence. 
Willan  on  Luke.  See  note  on  Luke  xiv.  34.  infra. 
Maundrel  relates,  that  in  the  valley  of  salt  near  Gebul 
and  Aleppo  he  broke  a  ^ece  of  salt  from  a  small  rock 
or  precipice,  which  by  Ions  exposure  to  the  rain,  sun, 
and  air,  had  perfectly  lost  its  savour.  The  inner  parts 
next  the  rock  retained  it.  Burder's  Oriental  Customs, 
ad  loc. 

VOL.  L  L 
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V.  IS.  — salt  of  the  earthi'}  This  must  relate  to  the 
disciples,  or  the  multitude;  not  solely  to  the  apostles  : 
for  all  the  blessings  are  plainly  general ;  and  the  two 
preceding  verses  connect  with  these  of  the  salt  of  the 
earth  and  the  light  of  the  world,  and  relate  to  all 
Christians.  So  Phil.  ii.  15.  Thus  Justin  Martyr; 
Christians  are  in  the  world  as  the  rational  soul  in  the 
body.  And  Luke  applies  this  verse  to  the  multitude, 
xiv.  25,  34.  .Salt  resists  putrefaction.  Thus  ctXa 
dfiov,  Homer.      Livy  names  Greece,  sat  gentium, 

♦  which  is  the  idea  here  expressed.     Orotius. 

V.  13.  tost  its  savour S\  Ye,  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
keep  the  world  pure  atid  incorrupt.  If  ye  decline  from 
virtue;  there  are  no  mean^  left  by  which  ye  can 
regain  your  saltness ;  ye  are  totally  unprofitable,  and 

*  fit  to  be  cast  out.     Hammond. 

V.  1 S.—  lost  its  savour]  [iwpavQr^.  The  Greek  ayaXoi^^ 
as  Mark  ix.  50.  is*  in  the  Hebrew  ^Bil,  as  Job  vi.  6. 
which  Hebrew  word  has  also  the  meaning  of  ro  jutcopoy. 
Job  xxiv.  12.  Jer.  xxiii.  13.  Lam.  ii.  14.  The  Greek 
translator  of  this  Gospel  (for  Grotius  supposes  St. 
Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew)  has  therefore  assumed 
fimpoLi^  to  express  the  Hebrew  in  the  sense  of  avaXoy. 
Grotius.  Otherwise;  the  Evangelist  might  so  express 
in  the  Greek  the  Syriac  term  probably  analogous  to 
the  above  scriptural  Hebrew  word  used  by  Christ. 
Miopavdr}y  says  Lightfoot  on  Luke  xiv*  34,  suits  very 
well  with  the  Hebrew  word  ^n,  which  imports  both 
4insavoury,  and  a  fool.  Compare  the  Hebr.  arid  LXX. 
Job  i.  22.  vi.  6.  also  Lam.  ii.  14.  Heb.  ^S^,  LX2. 
d(ppoa-uv7iv.    Lightfoot.     See  Taylor  Concord. 

V.  16.  — shall  glorify.']  Jo|?)t?e«v,  in  this  ^nse,  is 
not  pure  Greek }  (in  which  language  it  is  properly 
cxistimo ;  as,  So^a^Vo  wspt  ''^XT^s  outw,  Plato  de 
Leg.  Scapula.)  but  used  by  the  hellenists  to  express 
the  H^br.  TM  and  IKB.    Grotius. 
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V.  17-  to  (fe5/rc^— ]  to  dissolve  ;  xaraXufiv.  (or,  a$ 
"Xvttv  >H)/xov,  V.  19,  infr.  and  thus  Demosthenes,  for 
oppugnare.  Grotius.)  Christ  perfected  the  moral 
law.  And  though  he  did  abrogate  the  ceremonial. 
Col.  ii.  14.  (Whitby.)  yet  he  so  fulfilled  the  types 
and  forms  of  it  in  his  own  person  and  sufferings,  that 
it  thus  became,  in  a  similar  sense  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prophecies,  totally  completed.  The  notes  of 
Grotius,  and,  it  may  be  added,  of  Whitby,  are  so  full 
on  this  passage,  that  they  preclude  any  satisfactory 
abridgment,  and  can  only  be  recommended  to  the 
notice  of  the  student. 

It  is  obvious,  by  the  context,  that  the  moral  law  is 
principally  referred  to  here.  The  nation  expected 
that  the  Messiah  would  highly  exalt  the  law  of  Moses; 
and  fulfil,  in  the  most  splendid  manner,  the  favourable 
predictions  of  the  Prophets.  The  Scribes  cavilled  at 
our  Lord,  that  he  was  abolishing  the  law  when  he 
reprobated  their  traditions.  Christ  shows,  on  the 
contrary,  throughout  this  discourse,  that  in  its  g&* 
nuine  and  spiritual  sense,  he  establidies  and  perfects 
the  law.     Lightfoot. 

The  prophets  seem  rather  here  to  be  named  as  the 
interpreters  and  supporters  of  the  law ;  as  they  are 
in  the  text,  ^'jon  these  two  commandments  hang  all 
the  law  and  the  prophets."     Grotius. 

V.  17-  — the  law.2  There  are  two  senses  in  which 
this  word  is  used  in  the  N.Testament.  1st,  Through 
out  all  the  Gospels,  and  in  most  places  in  the  Acts,  it 
signifies  "  the  religion  of  the  Jews;"  on  which  Chri^ 
founded  his  dispensation,  and  which  he  came  to 
correct  and  perfect.  Only  with  this  difference,  that 
sometimes  the  context  points  to  one  part  of  it,  and 
sometimes  to  another ;  but  yet  to  any  of  these,  as  they 
are  in  conjunction  with  the  other  parts,  and  so  witn 
the  whole  body  of  their  religion.  Thus  he  came  not 
to  destroy  but  tp  fulfil  the  law,  and  to  reform  th^ 
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external  part  of  it,  by  requiring  substantial  duties,  in 
the  place  of  the  shadows  that  darkly  signified  them. 
Sdly,  In  the  Epistles,  and  in  some  places  in  the  Acts, 
some  variation  may  be  observed :  for  the  Jews,  blind 
atnd  obstinate,  zealous  for  ceremonies,  and  proud  of 
them  as  a  badge  of  distinction,  thourh  Christ  told 
them  that  he  came  to  fulfil  the  law,  either  regarded 
him  and  his  disciples,  when  he  made  these  reiorma- 
tionS)  explained  the  real  import  of  their  types,  afid 
gave  them  the  substance  for  the  shado^ins,  as  enemies 
to  their  religion ;  or  if  they  acknowledged  him  for 
the  Messiah,  they  insisted  on  preserving  also  all  the 
old  and  typical  forms  of  the  Mosaic  institutions. 
Against  these  assertors  of  the  old  form  of  Moses,  in 
opposition  to  Christ's  review  and  reformation  of  the 
law,  the  apostles  wrote  the  greatest  part  of  their 
epi^es.  In  the  Epistles,  therefore,  though  the  word 
be  often  used  in  the  former  sense  of  the  **  Jewish  re* 
ligion,"  not  as  it  is  opposed  to,  but  as  it  is  perfected 
by,  t?je  Gospel ;  yet  the  expressbns  f o/ao^  the  law, 
and  i^a  v^fjMu  the  works  of  the  law,  frequently  im- 
port  this  old  form  of  the  Jevwsh  institution,  in  oppo- 
siti(m  to  that  new  model  as  it  now  stands  reformed 
and  heightened,  altered  and  improved  by  Christ. 

Thus  Rom.  iii>  21.  "without  the  law,**  or  ver.  28, 
without  "  the  works  of  the  law,**  or  the  mosaicai 
forms,  the  righteousness  of  God  is  manifested.  Where 
this  way  of  justifying,  *•  without  the  law**  in  the 
second  sense  of  ceremonies,  is  said  to  be  testified  by 
the  law  and  the  prophets  in  the  first  sense  of  the 
words ;  they  requiring  inward  purity.  So  ver.  27- 
the  law  of  works  is  opposed  to  the  law  of  firith ;  yet, 
ver.  31.  Christ  is  truly  said,  in  the  first  sense,  to  have 
established  and  perfected  the  law.  So  1kx>m.  rv,  IS. 
Gal.  iii.  17.  Rom.  iv.  14.  So  again  Rom.  vi.  14. 
So  ^so  Rom.  viL  4.  viii.  S.  Thus  Gal.  ii.  16.  Eph. 
it.  15.  !l^hil.  iii.  6,  9.     Heb.  vii.  19.     Hammond. 
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V.  17.  ^^o  ^fi^r]  irT^ripmwai,  Hehr.  rt?3;  not 
only  to  perform,  but  to  perfect,  or  fill  up.  It  is  ao 
■  used  £ccle6.  xxxiii.  16.  xxxix.  12.  2  Chron.  xxiv.  1(X 
and  Matt,  xxiii.  32.  The  Greek  Fathers  explain  it 
by  a  vessel,  with  some  water,  now  filled  to  the  brim; 
or  by  the  sketch  of  a  picture  now  completed.  This 
idea  of  exceeding  the  righteousness,  or  completing 
the  law,  of  the  Jews,  runs  through  this  whole  chap-  . 
ter.  This  is  the  general  interpretation  of  the  Fathers. 
Irenseus  lib.  iv.  ,c.,  27.  Basil  on  Ps.  xv.  Constitut. 
lib.  vi.  c.  2$.  Chrysos.  torn.  iii.  p.  93.  and  many 
more.     Hammond. 

V.  17.  — to/w^/.]  In  the  text  of  1  Mace.  iv.  19. 
usually  now  read  eVi  XaXowro^  'Jou^  rauroj  •*  while 
Judas  was  speaking  these  things,''  is  given  in  the 
Complut.  edit.  T\ripoutfrog  7ot/8o«  ;  and  Michaelis  con- 
cludes with  probability,  that  this  last  was  the  original 
reading,  and  the  other  a  correction  from  the  Vulgate; 
for  no  one  would  correct  so  plain  a  word  as  >.o(Xoui^q^, 
by  so  obscure  a  one  in  this  passage  as  ?rXi}^ouvTo^. 
However,  it  is  also  probable^  that  v^ripwin-og  came  into 
the  text  at  first  by  a  mistake  of  the  translator  of  the 
Hebr.  word  ^^O  locutus  est,  for  vhi^  implevit;  or  that 
H^  had  really  been  written  through  an  error  in  the 
copy  he  used,  and  that  hence  he  supposed  it  to  sig- 
nify, plena  voce  dicere;  but  the  Syr.  version,  and 
Josephus  Ant.  xiL  11.  SiaXey^jxgi^v,  show  that  ^O 
locutus  est,  was  the  true  sense  and.  reading.  The 
Alex,  and  Vat.  and  best  MSS.  now  read  ?%«tXouyro^. 
From  this  insertion,  however,  of  xXaj^oovro^,  in  this 
single  text,  arising  only  from  the  mistake  of  the  He- 
brew word,  Michaelis  would  draw  two  improbable 
conclusions.  First,  that  v'Kripouyrog  has  by  this  means 
gained  the  sense  of  the  other  Hebrew  word  ^^O  lo- 
cutus est,  in  hellenistic  writers;  and  then,  that  the 
meaning  might  be  extended  further  in  the  text  and 
Ron),  XV.  19. .  Luke  vii.  i.  to  doceo,  or  to  teach- 
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"  I  came  not  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  teach  or  de- 
clare it.*'  Mr.  Marsh  has  well  explained  a^d  refuted 
this  idea  in  his  note  ad  loc,  observing  that  the  diffi- 
culty sometimes  found  here  could  not  be  removed  by 
it ;  for  if  Christ  came  to  destroy  the  law,  as  some 
object,  he  was  as  little  likely  to  teach  as  to  fulfil  it. 

In  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Marsh's  note  above  re- 
ferred to,  he  holds,  that  Christ  did  not  abolish  even 
the  Levitical  law  of  Moses,  or  outward  forms  of  the 
Jewish  religion ;  but  left  them  to  take  their  course, 
as  not  worthy  his  attention.  His  arguments  deserve 
consideration :  and  this  seems  in  a  good  measure  true 
as  to  the  Jewish  converts;  "  many  thousands  of  whom, 
that  believed,  were  zealous  of  the  law:'*  and  thus 
St.  Paul  himself  conformed  to  it.     Acts  xxi.  20,  21. 

St.  Paul  doubtless,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Horsley,  in  all 
his  epistles,  maintains  the  total  insignificance  of  the; 
Mosaic  law,  either  for  Jew  or  Gendle,  after  Christ 
had  made  the  great  atonement.  (And  thus  the  Epist. 
to  the  Hebrews  passim^  as  c.  ix.  10.)  But  the  He- 
brew Christians,  it  should  seem,  observed,  chiefly 
through  habit,  the  Jewish  law  in  Palestine,  rill  the  * 
final  desolation  of  Jerusalem  by  Adrian,  when  the 
few  that  were  superstitiously  attached  to  it  retired  to 
or  remained  in  the  north  of  Galilee ;  the  others  re- 
nounced the  form  of  Judaism,  and  joined  the  new 
colony  at  ^lia,  on  the  site  of  Jerusalem,  from 
which  Jews  were  excluded.  Michaelis,  part  u  c.  iv. 
sect.  V.  p.  128.  voI.i.  and  Marsh's  note,  p.  399. 
Compare  Dr.  Horsley's  (bishop  of  Rochester)  Tracts 
agamst  Dr.  Priestley,  Let.  vii.  §  5.  edit.  1789.  Svo. 
p.  157,  li58.  and  Remarks,  part  ii*  c.  ii.  §  iv.  p.  365, 
same  work. 

V.  18.  verify — "I  ajxijy.  On  this  word  see  Grotius. 
Somedmes  it  is  affirmative,  and  gives  the  sense  of  the 
Greek  dhridws ;  and  thus  the  LXX  and  St.  Luke 
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have  rendered  it.  Sometimes  it  is  precative  or  optar 
tive,  and  bears  the  sense  of  quaeso  or  utinam.  Then 
the  LXX  have  properly  ri^dered  it  by  yi voiro,  (so  be 
it.)  The  particle  vat  will  express  the  force  of  both 
these  meanings.     Grptius. 

V.  1 8.  UU  heaven  and  earth  pass']  as  Luke  xtL  17. 
a  proverbial  expression  denoting  an  in^>06sibiUty. 
No  part  of  the  law  shall  ever  be  destroyed ;  heaven 
and  earth  shall  sooner  pass  away.  So  the  Latins ; 
Desinet  esse  prius  contrarius  ignibus  hmnor.  So 
c.  xxiv.  35.  Mark  xiii.  SL  Luke  xxi.  83.  Similar 
expresaons  are,  Isa.  liv.  10.  Ps.  Ixxii.  ?•  Jen  xxxifi. 
20,  21.     Grotius. 

V.  1 8.  onejoty  or  one  tittle]  Imra  t y,  i}  jttia  xg^aia— 
*  Jwra  is  the  Hebrew  >  jod,  a  very  small  letter.  (Lamy.) 
The  Jews  use  it  to  express  a  short  precept  of  the 
law.  KspoLict,  the  tittle,  was  with  the  Hebrews  th<e 
slight  mark  at  the  angle,  or  difference  in  fonn^  distin- 
guishing the  similar  Hebrew  letters^  as  ^  from  T,  or 
D  from  2,  or  n  from  n.  ^It  has  no  connection  with 
vowel  points;  but  is  (nearly)  the  Latij\apex,  which 
Gellius  defines  to  be,  ductum  aut  partem  liters,  a 
part  of  the  shape  or  trace  of  a  letter.  So  Gloss,  vet 
apex ;  xs^aia,  yf^afjLfjLarog  dxpov^  And  is  thus  used  by 
Plutarch,  Dio,  Fhilo,  Chrysostom,  Clem.  Alex.  Thus 
jerom  says,  that  the  *)  and  1  differ  by  the  apex.  Gro- 
tius.) For  example;  the  Rabbis  say,  if  a  man  £3rm 
-1  into  J^  on  the  Sabbath,  he  breaks  the  Sabbath.  Hie^ 
roz.  Schab.  fol.  10.  4.  Again;  it  is  written,  **  Ye 
shall  not  prophane,  i^bnr\^  my  holy  name.'*  Whoso* 
ever  shall  change  n  into  n,  destroys  the  world :  for 
then  it  would  be,  ^^^nn  h\  Ye  shall  not  praise  my 
holy  name.  Tanchum.  fol.  1.1.  See  more  instances 
in  Lightfoot. 

V.  18.  one  jot  J  <§r.]  As  the  ^  jod  is  found  in  the 
present  Hebrew,  but  not  in.  the  Samaritan  alphabtet ; 
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it  is  here  itaade  a  question  in  which  of  these  characters 
the  law  was  written. 

The  Hebrew  hnguage  has  been  delivered  down  to 
tts  in  two  different  characters,  or  forms  of  letters : 
in  the  present  Hebrew  character  in  the  Bible,  called 
also  the  Assyrian  or  Chaldee ;  and  in  the  letters  used 
in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  ;  which  work  is  no  more 
than  the  five  books  of  the  law  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage; but  written  in  the  Samaritan,  otherwise 
named  the  Phoenician,  or  Canaanite  character.  It  is 
strongly  contested  by  the  learned,  in  which  of  these 
duuacters  the  law  was  originally  written.  The  pre- 
vailing opinion  is,  that  it  was  written  in  the  Samaritan, 
and  changed  by  Ezra  into  the  Assyrian,  or  present 
Hebrew  letter :  and  this,  that  the  Jews,  accustomed 
tp  that  form  of  letters  in  Chaldaea,  might,  on  their 
return  finom  Babylon,  the  more  easily  read  the  law. 
Tins  opinion  Is  founded  on  the  assertions  of  the  Tal- 
mudists,  and  of  Origen,  Eusebius,  (Chronic,  ad  aniu 
4740)  and  Jerom  (Prsef.  ad  1  Reg*  prolog,  galeat.  et 
ad  Ezech.  ix.  4);  yet  especially  on  the  shekels,  or 
Jewish  coins,  the  inscriptions  on  which  are  in  the 
Samaritan  character ;  and  some  of  them  bearing  the 
words  **  Jerusalem  the  holy,"  show  that  these, 
the  enmity  between  the  nadcms  being  considered, 
must  have  been  the  coin  of  the  kingdom,  of  Judah 
before  the  captivity.  A  shekel  with  this  inscription 
may  be  seen  in  Beza,  note  ad  Matt.  xvii.  24.  or  in 
Lamy,  App.  Bibl.  p.  252,  4to.  b.  i.  c.  xv.  These 
ehekeb  are  produced  by  Postellus  and  Vilalpand  in 
£lek.  part  ii.  lib.  2.  c.  21.  For  a  full  state  of  the 
argument,  Walton's  Prolegom.  lii.  §  29,  30,  &c.  et 
de  Sicbrum  Formis,  may  be  consulted.  See  also 
Prideaux  Con.  part  i.  b.  v.  ann.  446.  and  b.  vi  ann. 
>id9.  Lud.  Capelks  Arcan.  Punct.  Rev.  lib.  i.  c.  vi, 
Jos.  ScaUger  ad  Euseb.  Chron.  p.  117.  col.  2.  et 
de  Emend.  Tem^.  Grodus  ad  loc.  (who  observes. 
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that  it  appears  fmm  the  text  diat  the  Assyrian  chap 
racter  with  the  letter  ^  jod  had  then,  before  the  time^of 
Christ,  been  introduced.)  Calmet  Diet.  art.  Lettrea, 
et  art  Samaritain  Pentateuch.  Simon  on  the  O.  Teat 
b.  i.  c.  xiii.  fiasnage  Hist*  J.  b.  ii.  c.  iii.  All  of  whom, 
with  Vosaius,  Waser,  Pere  Morin  and  others,  favoitr 
this  o(»nion.  Prideaux,  with  Capellus,  thinks  the 
proof  from  the  shekels  very  conclusive ;  and  adds, 
that  they  cannot  be  modem  forgeries,  being  men- 
tioned by  R.  Moses  Ben  Nachman  as  existing  in  his 
time,  500  years  since. 

Yet  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Calmet,  in  his  Remarks 
on  the  list  of  Hebrew  coins  at  the  end  of  his  Bk** 
tionary,  speaks  of  the  authority  of  many  of  them  as 
very  doubtful,  or  founded  on  '^  conjectures  peu  as- 
surces,''  p.  cccxvii.  ed.  Geneve ;  and  in  the  article 
^'  Moxmoye  **  insists,  that  there  is  no  trace  of  Jewish 
money  in  the  Scripture  till  the  time  of  Simon  Mac-  , 
cabeus,  1  Mace.  xv.  6*  when  Andochus  Sidetes  gave 
him  permission  to  coin  some.  Consistent  with  which 
it  is  mendoned  somewhere  in  Calmet,  as  far  as  can  be 
now  recollected,  that  Pere  Souciet,  the  Jesuit,  who 
has  written  elaborately  on  the  subject,  does  not  seem 
to  speak  of  coins  elder  than  these  of  Simon  the  Mac- 
cabean. 

Lightfoot  opposing,  with  Buxtorf,  the  above  critics^ 
gives  this  idea  of  the  subject : — 

Many  nations  were  united  in  one  language,  the 
old  Syriac;  namely,  the  Chaldaeans,  the  Mesopo- 
tamians,  the  Assyrians,  and  the  Syrians.  But  though^ 
they  had  the  same  language,  they  had  not  the  same 
letters  or  character.  The  Assyrians  and  Israelites 
sprung  from  Shem :  these  had  the  Assyrian  wridng. 
The  sons  of  Ham  or  Cham,  that  inhabited  ^13P 
(Hebri)  "  beyond  the  Euphrates,"  had  another  cha- 
.  racter,  sometimes  called  by  the  Gemarists  "  the  He- 
brew  writing ;"  perhaps  the  Samaritan ;  which  again 
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th^  Canaanites  (or  Phoenicians),  also  the  sons  of  Cham, 
might  use.     It  is  very  improfad^Ie  that^the  law  should 
be  written  (by  Moses)  in  the  character  of  the  cursed 
seed  of  Cham.     On  the  whole,  continues  he,  the 
sounder  opinion  is,  that  it  was  first  written  in  the  As- 
syrian or  the  present  Hebrew  character,  was  never 
changed,  and  so  continued  the  same  in  the  time  of 
Ezra.     The  opinion  that  it  was  ever  written  in  the  Sa- 
maritan sprung  only  from  the  legends  of  the  Talmud. 
Thus,  Rabbi  Nathan  saith,  '^  The  law  was  given  in 
breaking,  (in  letters  more  disjoined,  or  the  Samaritan;) 
but  Ezra  introduced  the  Assyrian,  or  present  He- 
brew."    On  the  contrary,  Rabbi  Judah  saith,  **  The 
law  was  given  in  the 'Assyrian  ;  but  when  they  sinned, 
it  was  turned  into  breaking  (or  the  Samaritan);  when 
they  weire  worthy,  in  the  days  of  Ezra,  it  was  again 
turned  into  the  Assyrian.-'    Jer.  Talm.  in  Megill.  fol. 
71,2,3.     No  conclusions  can  be  formed  on  such 
weak  authorities.     Lightfoot. 

This  opinion  seems  of  great  weight.  Granting 
however,  after  all,  that  the  earlier  shekels  were  forged, 
it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  why  those  of  Simon 
Maccabeus  were  inscribed  by  him  in  the  Samaritan 
in. preference  to  the  Chaldee,  if  it  were  not  the  an- 
cient  Hebrew  character. 

As  to  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  itself,  it  may  be 
added,  that  it  was  first  procured  from  the  Samaritans 
yet  existing  in  Palestine,  at  the  expence  of  archbishop 
t Jsher ;  and  a  copy  nearly  at  the'same  time  brought 
into  France  by  DeSansi,  A.  D.  1616.  (Calmet.)  The 
delight  with  which  Usher's  first  copy  was  received  by 
scholars  here  may  be  seen  in  J.  Mede,  p.  895.  The 
French  copy  was  published  by  Pere  Morin  in  the 
Paris  Polyglott,  the  most  correct  of  Usher's  in  Wal- 
ton's Polyglott.  See  their  Prolegomena,  and  the 
authors  quoted  above.  .     . 

The  chief  value  of  this  Pentateuch  to  Christians  is 
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in  proving  that  the  Scriptures  have  been  conveyed 
down  to  us  piure  and  unadulterated ;  for  it  agrees 
nearly  with  the  Jewish  copies:  thus  showing  that 
these  two  nations,  though  full  of  violent  animosides, 
have  neithei*  of  them  attempted  to  falsify  the  text,  or 
corrupt  the  scripture.  (Baanage.)  Except  in  the 
Chronology,  there  are  only  some  trifling  innovations 
relative  to  the  Samaritans;  as  mount  Gerizim  for 
mount  Hebal,  &c.  &c.  (Calmet.) 

Note — ^The  Samaritans  have  also  a  translation  or 
version  of  the  Pentateuch  in  their  own  language,  and 
in  the  Samaritan  character  properly  so  called,  not  the 
old  Samaritan  or  Phoenician  character  abovemen- 
tioned.  This  version  is  printed  with  the  other  in  the 
Bolyglotts,  and  is  so  litex^i  that  one  Latin  translation 
serves  for  both  Fentateuchs.  Calmet,  art.  Sam.  Pe&> 
tateuch. 

V.  18.  —4iU  aU  beJtdJUled]  iwg  m  ^ravra— .  'Emg 
has  here,  says  Grotius,  the  force  of  but ;  an  adversa- 
tive pardcle ;  ytvitrdai  vo/^og  means  in  opposition  to 
Xo<ri^  vo/xoo  *  to  be  established ;'  "  but  all  the  precepts 
of  it  shall  remain."     Le  Clerc. 

V.  19.  Whosoever  therefore — ]  Grotius,  observing 
it  is  rovTtov  and  not  ixutfrnvy  thinks  this  verse  may 
refer  to  the  preceding  beatitudes,  or  to  the  following 
precepts.  (Grotius.)  This  seems  harsh ;  oiv,  *  there* 
fore,'  refers  plainly  to  the  precepts  of  the  moral  law  ia 
the  two  preceding  verses.     Whitby. 

V.  19.  the  least  in  tlie  kingdom  qfJtectoen — ]  As  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  extends  from  the  pl-eaching  of 
Christ  to  the  future  world  and  eternity,  this  seems  to 
mean,  that  they  shall  be  the  last  or  meanest,  uldmi, 
the  most  despicable  at  the  day  of  judgment,  or  mani- 
festadonof  his  kingdom  of  glory,  see  ver.  20.  and 
1  Cor.  XV.  9. ;  not  that  they  shall  be  admitted  in  a 
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lower  rank  into  that  kmgdoixL  Le  Clerc.  ^  He 
shall  be  ttnworthy  to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  members 
of  my  kingdom/*     Whitby.     Grotius* 

V.  20.  and  Pharisees— li  The  Pharisees  held,  that 
the  thoughts  of  the  heart  were  not  sinful.  So  Kim- 
chi  on  Ps.  Ixvi.  18.  comments  th\x^:  ^*  He  will  not 
impute  it  to  me  for  sin ;  for  God  does  not  look  upon 
an  evil  thought  as  sin,  unless  conceived  against  God 
or  religion/*  Whitby  from  Grotius,  who,  in  a  note 
of  some  length,  has  fully  shown  that  this  was  their 
opmion,  by  many  authorities. 

V.  2a  the  kingdom  (flieaven—'}  *5  eternal  happi* 
ness  in  heaven,"  as  Matt.  vii.  21.  xviti.  3,  &c.  in  the 
style  resembling  the  threatenings  of  the  law ;  ^'  Ye 
slmll  not  enter  into  the  land.**  Num.  xiv.  30.  Pb. 
xcv.  11.  The  Jews  had  few  intimations  of  a  future 
state  in  the  law,  and  those  only  to  be  collected  by- 
inferences  of  the  learned  and  pious  from  the  tempox^ 
promises.  Some  deductions  might  rather  be  made 
from  the  assurance  of  future  good  to  the  patriarchs^ 
though  not  bestowed  In  this  life,  as  stated  Heb.  c.  xi. 
But  when  the  nation  was  in  temporal  affliction  in  the 
captivity,  Daniel,  followed  by  Ezekiel,  unveiled  in 
some  degree  the  future  state,  and  **  gave  hopes  of  a 
better  resurrection.**  Heb.  xi.  35.  So  2  Mace,  vil 
9,  36.  and  Acts  xxiii.  8.  Hence,  from  the  nrden 
of  Eden,  they  named  the  intermediate  state  of  pious 
souls  Vy^\  and  Gr.  xapaieicos;  thus  Philo  and  Jo- 
sephus;  and  the  state  after  the  resurrection,  the 
**  kingdom  of  God,**  or  "  of  heaven.**  Wisd.  v.  15, 1 6. 
Yet  the  account  was  confused  and  contradictory,  and, 
denied  by  a  principal  part  of  the  nation,  the  Saddu- 
cees ;  and  our  Lord  truly  brought  life  and  immor* 
tality  to  light  in  the  gospel.  See  Grotius  ad  loc.  of 
whom  this  note  is  a  very  slight  abridgment.    . 
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V.  21.  — iy  them  of  old  irMf,]— the  Israelites,  ^o 
recdred  the  law  in  the  desot.     Haminond.    Not 

*  by  them/  but '  to  them '  of  old  ;  to  correfipoikl  to 
^  I  say  unto  you.'  'Bpptdr^  is  ahi^ys  joined  to  the  datiire 
case^  Rom.  ix.  12,  26.  GaL  iii.  16.  Rev.ix.4.  vi.  ll« 

*  by  *  is  expressed  by  t«  prfiev  um  or  i^.  •  rlfer.wordS/ 
cited  by  Christ  are  spoken  to  theip>rft>Rh  Thorn" 
shaitnot  kill,  &c.  Gen.  ix.  6.  Num.xs^EX.rSKil^bSlfc : 
by  from  Grouus.     And  thus  all  the'Crefife  •Fathehl' 
understood  the  passage.     Grotius. 

Whitby  is  of  opinion,  that  Christ  here  did  noc 
amend  or  add  to  the  law  of  Moses ;  but  showed  the 
Scribes  the  true  scope  and  intention  of  it,  which  they 
had  totally  varied  from  and  neglected.  For  instance ; 
<<  Yoia  understand  not  by  the  precept,  Thoushak  not 
kill,  that  you  are  obnoxious  to  guilt  for  any  thing  but 
murder.  I  say  unto  you,  th^,  by  die  genuine  im- 
port  of  it,  all  causeless  anger,  all  rash  judgment,  as 
disposing  to  murder,  or  to  kill  the  soul,  are  forbid- 
den.''  See  Whitby  ad  loc.  and  his  dissertation  at  the 
^nd  of  St.  Matthew.  Lightfbot  apprehends  the 
phrase,  them  of  old  time,  regards  traditions.  In  the 
most  ancient  traditions,  they  e^)ecially  respected  the 
first  authors  of  them;  the  first  good  men,  the  first 
wise  men.  Tliat  traditions  are  meant,  appears  from  ver. 
4S,  and  from  being  in  danger  of  the  judgment  in  this 
text;  which  is  plainly  a  gloss  or  tradidon.  Lightfoot. 
• 

V.  22.  — triVA  his  brother]  i.  e.  with  any  one :  an 
hebraism.  So  Gen.  xxvi.  31.  Joel  ii.  8.  Ex.  ±xn.  3. 
Grotius.  With  the  Jewish  writers,  a  brotha*  is,  Ben 
Berith,  a  son  of  the  covenant ;  i.  e.  an  Israelite.  A 
neighbour  was  a  proselyte,  in  oppoodon  to  an  heathen. 
In  the  church,  a  brother  is  a  christian.  Matt,  xviii.  15, 
17.  Iv  Cor.  V.  11.  A  neighbour  extends  to  heathens, 
includes  all  men,  Luke  x.  29,30.  Lightfoot.  Of 
anger,  and  its  effects,  see  Grotius  ad  loc. 
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V.  22.  mihaui  a  catise^']  sixi;.  It  is  wanting  in  the? 
'Vulgate,  Arab,  some  few  Gr.  MSS.  and  some  of  the 
Latin  Fathers ;  and  St.  Jerom  intimates  it  was  not  in 
the  ancient  copies.  Hence  Mill  from  Cassian.  de 
Institut.  Ccenob.  lib.  viii.  c.  20.  concludes  it  had  been 
.  very,  ear]^>?iilcied  from  the  margin,  to  soften  the  pro- 
hilntion;  •  '  But  Grotius  and  Whitby  observe,  the 
:^0)id>xist^Jn  Justin  Martyr  Epist.  ad  Zenam;  and 
m  Iren^u^,'  ill'  two  passages,  lib.  ii.  c.  Ivi.  et  lib.  iv. 
c.  xxxi.  In  Cyprian,  lib.  iii.  p.  64.  Chrysostom. 
Apost.  Constitute  Eutbymius.  Theophylact.  It  is  true, 
that  Mill,  Prol.  1359.  denies  that  the  Epist.  ad  Zenam 
k  the  work  of  Justin ;  and  supports  his  opinion  in 
various  places  of  his  Proleg.  cited  in  his  note  ad  loc. ; 
but  as  the  Syriac  and  most  ancient  MSS.  have  the 
word,  and  the  sense  requires  it,  the  critics  hold  with 
Whitby  and  Grotius  for  its  establishment  in  the  text : 
Beausobre  N.  Test.  Doddridge.  All  anger  is  not 
unlawful,  as  even  Christ  expressed  the  sense  of  it, 
Mark  iii.  5.  EIxtj  extends  to  sine  modo  as  well  as 
sine  causa,  immoderate  as  well  as  causeless.  Grotius. 
Whitby  ad  loc.  et  Exam.  Millii,  lib.  ii.  c.  1.  §  1. 
Mill  ad  loc.  et  Prol.  937*  edit.  Kuster. 

V.  22.  — of  the  judgment'^  Christ  pursues  an  ana- 
logy between  the  Jewish  courts  or  punishments,  and 
the  punishments  of  a  future  life.  Yet  not  in  the  com- 
mon  application  of  three  Jewish  courts;  one  of  three 
judges,  the  next  of  twenty-three,  and  the  third,  the 
great  sanhedrim  of  seventy-two ;  for  the  court  of  three 
judges  had  no  power  to  take  life.  But  the  analogy  is 
thus: — ^Whoever  shows  causeless  anger,  shall  be  in 
danger  of  the  judgment,  or  of  a  punishment  similar  to 
the  capital  one  in^posed  by  the  lesser  sanhedrim  of 
23  members.  Who  calls  his  brother  vain  or  worth- 
less, shall  incur  a  punishment  analogous  to  that  of 
stoning,  inflicted  by  the  great  ^nhedrim  or  council. 
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of  72.  Who  vibl^tly  rails  at  his  neighbour,  shall 
be  subject  to  a  most  grievous  punishment,  compared 
to  that  of  the  burning  the  children  alive  in  the  valley 
of  Hinnom. — ^He  speaks  of  the  habit,  not  of  the  casual 
emotions  of  anger.     Hammond.  Le  Clerc.   Grotius. 

Whitby  seems  to  take  the  power  of  the  sanhedriin 
as  it  stood  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  when  they  had 
not  the  power  of  inflicting  capital  punishment.  At 
least  his  explanation  avoids  that  difficulty.  The 
first  case  was  capital,  as  repeated  from  ver.  21.  where 
the  judgment,  for  murder,  is  a  capital  punishment. 
But  observe;  that  some  murders  were  left  to  be 
punished,  say  the  Jews,  by  the  hand  of  God :  as  when 
indirect,  or  by  the  intervention  of  others ;  by  hiring 
others  for  instance,  or  by  servants,  or  by  placing  the 
man  forcibly  in  the  way  of  wild  beasts.  Whitby^ 
therefore,  takes  it  thus : — Not  only  a  murderer,  but 
he  who  shews  causeless  anger,  shall  be  obnoxious  to 
the  displeasure  and  judgment  of  God.  He  who  re- 
viles his  brother,  to  the  public  censure  of  the  council 
or  great  sandedrim.  He  who  calls  him  *  a  child  of 
hell,*  (so  '  fool*  with  the  Jews,)  to  hell-fire.  Whitby. 
Lightfoot.  The  first  explanation  of  the  text  is  the 
most  approved.     Doddridge. 

V.  22.  Raca^']  Heb.  Rica;  Syr.  Raca;  Lat.  Vane, 
as  Vane  Ligur; — Senior  vanissime.  Thus  James 
ii.  20.  *Avdp(oTs  Hsifs,  which  is  properly  Raca ;  and 
thus  Judg.  xi.  S.  is  rendered  by  the.  LXX.  av^peg 
xivoi.  So  Hesych.  'Paxa,  xevog.  We  see  that  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  used  such  expressions,  as  grave  and 
weighty  reprehensions,  c.  xxiii.  17.  19.  Luke  xxiv. 
25.  Gal.  iii.  1,  3.;  but  the  Pharisees,  as.  malevolent 
abuse,  which  indeed  the  law  of  Moses  did  not  punish; 
and  which  is  here  forbidden.  Grotius.— Raca  is  a 
term  of  great  contempt  with  the  Jews.    Lightfoot. 

V.  22.  in  danger  of  the  counciW^  i.  e.  the  sanhedrim. 
Selden,  Grotius,  Lightfoot,  Lamy,  and  other  of  the 
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fim  crtdcs,  hoU  the  same  opinion  with  the  Rabbons, 
that  the  sanhedrim  arose  from  the  appointment  of 
seventy  elders  by  Moses ;  and  continued  to  have  the 
supreme  anthority^  when  no  inspired  prophet  judged 
Israel,  in  the  time  of  the  judges  and  also  of  the  kings* 

This  they  take  great  pains  to  show,  bv  pointing  out 
casual  traces  of  its  existence  and  autnority  in  the 
Scriptures.  Thus,  says  Grotius,  similar  to  the  twdve 
heads  of  the  tribes,  the  elders  in  Egypt  were  seventy, 
in  memory  of  the  70  or  72  who  first  were  led  by 
Xacob  into  that  country.  So  £xod.  iiL  16.  iv.  29. 
▼•  14.  Then  Moses  formed  a  like  number,  Exod. 
xviii.  22.  with  power  qf  dispensing  justice :  thus 
£xod.  xxiv.  14.  Num.  xi.  16.  Deut.  xviL  8,  9. 
These  were  chiefly  priests  studious  in  the  law,  with 
usually  the  high-priest,  and  some  of  the  most  learned 
and  pious  of  the  other  tribes.  So  2  Chron.  xiz.  8.  • 
and  Deut.  xix.  17. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  name  D'^DSW,  Deut. 
xvii.  9.  or  that  of  any  prophet  ruling  as  a  judge,  is 
found  amongst  the  Carthaginians,  v^ose  origin  was 
from  Phoenicia.  Stfffhtes  eormn,  qui  suxnmus  Pocais 
est  magistratu&  Liv.  xxviii.  37.  et  xxx.  7.  So  Jose- 
phus  of  the  Tyrians,  hxavrau,  lib.  L  contr.  Appion. 

After  the  reign  of  Jehosaphat,  2  Chron.  ubi  supr. 
they  appear  in  Ejzek..  viii.  11.;  then  Ezra  vii.  25,  26. ; 
and  thus  to  the  time  of  Herod,  who  was  summoned 
before  them,  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  17. ;  and  of  Christ,  and 
the  Apostles.  Augustus  much  restrained  and  limited 
their  powa*. 

On  comparing  the  texts  above  referred  to,  it  mw 
be  thought  with  Basnage  and  Calmer,  that  the  proois 
are  weak  and  deficient.  These  critics  would  fix  the 
origin  of  this  court  to  the  time  of  Jonathan,  brother 
of  Judas  Maccabeus,  1  Mace.  xii.  6.  A.  IVL  3860. 
But  that  text  also  mentions  only  yepooa-tasy  the  elders; 
which  indeed  was  a  Greek,  as  senatus  (i.  e.  a  council 
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of  elders)  was  the  Roman  term  for  a  chief  council. 
(Grotius.) 

It  should  seem,  on  the  whole,  that  there  were  al- 
ways elders,  as  judges,  in  the  Jewish  government. 
When  such  a  court  of  justice  took  the  form  of  the 
sanhedrim,  is  very  difficult  to  decide — perhaps  un- 
der  'the  Asmonean  princes.  Possibly  this  court  al- 
ways consisted  of  72  members ;  in  imitation  of  the 
elders  appointed  by  Moses  j  but  with  very  varying 
powers^ 

The  idea  of  Petavius,  that  it  sprung  from  Gabi- 
nius,  (Bef.  Chr.  57.)  erecting  five  supreme  courts  in 
five  separate  cities  of  Palestine,  is  certainly  too  recent 
and  inadmissible.  Compare  Grotius  ad  loc^  with  Bas- 
nage  Hist.  J.  b.  v.  c.  1.  See  also  Selden  de  Synedriis, 
lib.  ii.  c.  13.  §  4.  Petavius  de  Doctr.  temp.  lib.  ii.  c.26. 
et  lib.  i.  27.  p.  81.  Calmet  Diet.  art.  Sanhedrin. 
Lightfoot,  Index,  voc.  Sanhedrim.  Lamy  App.  Bibl. 
b.  1.  c.  xii.  p.  201. 

V.  22.  thou  fool — ]  is  a  stronger  expresaon  than 
Raca  in  Hebrew,  importing  wicked  or  reprobate; 
and  thus  Solomon ^fl55i»i.  Lightfoot.  Or;  Raca  being 
a  Hebrew  or  Syriacword;  Maops  also  may  be  the  He- 
brew word,  Trm^  *  rebellious,  stubborn,*  as  Deut. 
xxi.  18,  20.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  8.  Sykes  apud  Bowyer. 

V.  22.  — qflielUfire.']  The  word  ygsvvav  is  formed 
from  m^n  ^J,  vallis  Hinnom,  where  children  were 
burnt  in  sacrifice  to  Moloch.  Jer.  viL  31,  32.  2  Kings 
xxiii.  10.;  hence  applied  metaphorically  to  express 
the  fire  of  hell.     Grotius.     So  Lightfoot* 

y.  24.  thy  gift  before  the  altar.]  The  Scribes  re-- 
quired  restitution  in  money-matters;  yet  otherwise 
held  that  the  gifts  and  sacrifices  would  expiate  all 
offentes  not  amenable  to  the  judge.  Christ  opposes 
this  position;  demands  the  reconciliation  of  the 
VOL.  L  M 
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heart;  and  teaches  that  God  requires  charity  and 
justice  to  make  the  gifts  acceptable  unto  him. 

The  custom  of  the  Jews  reserving  their  obladons 
to  the  next  great  feast,  when  all  the  nation  was  pre- 
sent at  Jerusalem,  rendered  this  precept  of  bong  re- 
conciled to.  any  individual  throughout  Judea,  as  it 
were  immediately  on  leaving  the  gift  before  the  altar, 
much  more  practicable,    Whitby.  Lightfoot. 

V.  24.  — ie  reconciled^  KOLraXKoLmirbai  and  iiaX- 
Tiarria-Qai  in  voc.  pass,  in  the  N.  Test,  are  used  to 
express  the  reciprocal  conjugation,  hithpahei,  of  the 
Hebrew,  Hip.  They  do  not  so  much  mean  (as  in 
pure  Greek  the  scholiast  on  Thucydides  explains  hav^- 
XayijMxi  TO  SrauTOfi  row  i^Qpoo  vapaxTirfdriVou  xat  ^iXioi- 
dijvai  avrco,  Grotius.)  to  be  reconciled,  as  to  reconcile 
hunself  to  another,  to  appease,  to  regain  his  favour, 
Hammond.  Lat.  satisfacere.  Grotius.  The  converse 
is  in  Markxi.  25.  Col.  iii.  IS.  to  accept  readily  of 
the  ofiPered  reconciliation.     Grotius. 

V.  25.  — deliver  thee  to  the  Judge.]  The  manner  of 
conducting  the  process  was:  He  who  entered  the 
action  went  to  the  judges,  and  they  sent  officers  with 
him  to  seize  the  prisoner  and  bring  him  to  justice. 
Lamy  App.  Bibl.  b.  i.  c.  xii.  p.  206.  'Avnhxos  is  here 
the  creditor.  Three  judges  were  placed  in  a  small, 
twenty-three  in  a  large  city,  Deut.  xvL  18.  called 
(ip;^ ovrs^,  magistrates,  Luke  xii.  58.  The  creditor  had 
an  appeal  to  the  great  sanhedrim,  named  here  the 
judge.  Sanh.  c.  i.  haL  1.  Maim,  in  Saph.  c.  6.  These 
consistories  had  their  Schoterim,  officers,  Deut.xvi.  18. 
Here  repentance  in  time  is  insinuated,  as  EcJclus. 
xviii.  20 — 22.  Whitby  from  Lightfoot. 

V.  25.  —to  the  officer]  uTrripervig.  The  word  in  St. 
Luke  is  irpaxrcopy  Hebr.  "JWtt^-  In  the  Roman  law, 
viatori.    Thus  Trebonian.    Instit.  de  Act.  §  Tripli. 
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A  passage  very  similar  is  in  Arisddes  pro  arte  orator. 

€UJT0P  xnrripiroLig*     Grotius. 

V.  26.  ^^rihing]  xoSpavrrig.  The  Jews  had  yet 
a  smaller  coin,  Prutah,  the  mite,  as  Luke  xii.  59. 
Mark  xii.  42.  two  of  which  were  a  farthing,  or  qu3^ 
drans.  Hier.  Kiddush.  fol.  58.  et  BabyU  Kiddushin, 
cap.  1.     Lightfoot. 

V.  31.  ItJiath  been  said — ]  not,  as  before,  to  them 
of  old ;  not  a  precept  or  command  of  Moses,  but  only 
a  permission  from  mm  in  some  cases,  c.  xix.  8.  Whit- 
by. Only  observe,  the  permission  was  from  God, 
Deut.  xxiv.  1.;  not  a  private  opinion  or  licence 
given  by  Moses  alone,  as  has  been  thought ;  it  com- 
posing part  of  the  law  promulged  by  God,  Deut.  i.  S. 
V.  1.  vi.  1.  by  means  of  his  servant  Moses.  And  thus 
Matt.  viii.  4.  Marki.  44.  vii.  10.  Luke  v.  14.  Grotius. 

V.  33.  /or^Wtfar— ]  See  Whitby  ad  loc.  concern- 
ing  oaths  in  general,  and  before  a  magistrate.  The 
oath  before  a  magistrate  was,  by  the  name  of  God, 
Exod.  xxii.  11.  So  that  this  prohibition  could  not 
relate  to  judicial  oaths;-  but  adverts  to  voluntary 
oaths,  where  the  Jews  swore  by  thelieavens,  the  earth, 
or  the  creatures.     Whitby. 

V.  33.  -^ormear  thyself.']  Lev.  xix.  12.  It  rather 
relates  to  Num.  xxx.  as  it  regards  vows  more  than 
oaths.     Le  Clerc. 

V.  34.  See  a  note  of  much  valuable  learning  in 
Grotius  on  the  serious  respect  paid  to  oaths,  and  the 
abstaining  from  frivolous  adjurations  for  slight  or 
interested  causes,  by  the  first  Christians,  and  also  by 
the  Pythagoreans,  and  other  of  the  wiser  heathens. 
Grotius  ad  loc. 
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V.  34.  — neither  by  heaven}  ev  tw  ^poufw,  an  he- 
brabm  for  ofLVunv  rov  oifpavov^  or  xara  row  oitpaiHtu-  Gro- 
tius.  The  oaths  which  include  the  name  of  God  are 
inviolable.  If  they  only  swore  by  the  creatures,  they 
without  scruple  broke  their  oaths.  This  abuse  our 
Lord  wished  to  correct.  Lamy  App.  Kbl.  *  b.  i.  c.  x. 
p.  184.  Philo  forbids  men  to  swear  by  the  Supreme 
Cause  ;  but,  if  necessary,  directs  them  to  call  to  re- 
cord the  earth,  sun,  or  heavens.  De  Special.  Legib. 
p.  594.  C.  Genev.  ed.  1613.  or  p.  770,  ed.  Paris. 
They  did  not  look  on  these  as  binding  oaths.  So 
Maimonides :  If  any  man  swear  by  heaven  or  by  earth, 
yet  this  is  not  an  oath.  So  R.  Judah  in  Shevaotb, 
c.  12.  So  Martial : 


-jures  per  templa  Tonantis, 


Non  credo ;  jura,  Verpe,  per  Anchialutfi. 
Whitby.  Lightfoot.  (Anchialum  being  supposed  to 
be  formed  from  n^**  Tr,  the  Hebrew  name  for  God. 
Grotius.  Ainsworth.  Littleton.) 

Note — It  does  not  appear  from  the  passage  in  Philo, 
as  Le  Clerc  would  suppose,  that  God  was  implied  or 
alluded  to  in  these  oaths  by  his  creatures  ;  but  only 
that  they  are  pointed  out  as  splendid  instances  of  the 
most  respectable  objects  in  the  creation.  Philo  clearly 
says,  it  is  lawful  to  swear  by  them  j  yet  not  collusively 
by  the  Creator. 

V.  34.  — iV  is  GocTs  throne.}  From  Isa.  Ixvi.  1. 
See  Matt,  xxiii.  21, 22.  A  similar  phrase  is  in  Sopho- 
cles, Menalippa :  *0[JLyu[ji$  3*  lepav  alQsp  ojxijeriv  j^Iios. 
Grotius. 

V.  35.  — of  the  great  king.]  Ps.  xlviii.  1,2.  —  of 
God  in  the  temple.     Le  Clerc. 

V.  36. — one  hair  white.]  You  adjure  God  by  this 
oath,  who  alone  has  the  power  to  preserve  or  injure 
your  heads.    Grotius.    Whitby. 
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V.  37.  eometh  of  evil]  ex  rot>  xovijpot/— of  the  evil 
one  (so  Beza)  as  Matt.  xiii.  19,  89.  So  Cain  is  from 
the  evil  one.  God's  children  have  overcome  the  evil 
one;  o  wovrjpos,  the  evil  one,  cannot  hurt  them. 
WTiitby. 

•  Or,  "cometh  of  evil,'*  from  the  nominative  ro 
yrovTipov.  As  oaths,  confirming  promises  or  engage- 
ments, which  are  those  here  meant,  were  multiplied 
by  the  instaUlity  and  levity  of  mankind ;  so  they  are 
said  here  to  "  come  of  evil  ;*'  to  be  caused,  or  have 
their  origin  in  this  evil  weakness,  and  the  consequent 
'want  of  confidence ;  the  not  being  steadfast  to  their 
word.     Grotius. 

V.  S7.  Yea,  yea;]  vai,  voti.*  an  hcbraism.  The 
Hebrew  repeats  the  affirmative  to  dve  it  more 
strength,  as  2  Kings  x.  15.  l^  ^  "it  is.*'    Beza. 

V.  38.  — an  eye  for  an  eye.']  The  law  of  retaliation, 
Deut.  xix.  21.  Exod.  xxi.  24.  Lev.  xxiv.  19,  left  the 
injured  person  free,  except  in  cases  oi[ murder,  to  take 
a  pecuniary  compensation  before  the  magistrate.  So 
Jos.  Ant.  lib.  iv.  c.  8.  p.  128.  C. ;  and  private  ven- 
geance was  in  all  cases  forbidden.  Here  Christ  for- 
bids to  require  the  execution  of  this  law  of  retaliation, 
which  could  not  alleviate  the  pain  or  loss  of  the  in- 
jured ;  and,  in  matters  not  of  violent  oppression,  to 
suffer  with  christian  patience,  rather  than  contend 
before  a  judge.     Whitby.     Grotius. 

V.  39^  resist  not  eoiL\  ^Avritrrrivai  is  not  here  to 
resist  in  a  general  sense  ;  for  thus  Christ  and  his  Apos- 
tles resisted  by  their  patience  in  suffering;  but 
to  pursue  this  retaliation.  Thus,  avraxo3iSoyai. 
Rom.  xii.  17.  Grotius.  '^vTi,in  composition,  imports 
vicem  referre,  to  repay,  or  oppose  the  injury  by  the 
same  means  m  which  the  attack  is  made.  Ham- 
mond. Le  Clerc.     Here  it  is  directed  by  the  context 
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to  import  that  nikfopiou,  or  revenge,  which  is  appointed 
by  the  law  of  retaliation  above  stated.     Gcotius. 

V.  39.  — evil']  rm  iroyr^pm^  the  injurious  man. 
So  Exod.  ii.  IS.  LXX,  rm  aiixoitn.  Grotius.  Ham- 
mond. 

V.  39.  resist  not  evil]  Some  of  the  heathen  philo- 
sophers perceived  the  folly  and  weakness  of  revenge. 
Thus  Plato  in  Critone,  oi3s  ahxaufi^vov  8«i  avrahxstv* 
on  which  sentiment  Maximus  Tyrius  has  a  dissertation 
tending  to  support  and  confirm  it.  Add  Hierocles^ 
Menander,  Jamblichus  the  Pythagorean,  Metdlus 
Numidicus,  Seneca,  Musonius,  Lysias,  and  Zeno. 
See  quotations  from  them  in  Grotius.  Of  our  Lord's 
prohibition  from  claiming  even  the  judicial  retalia- 
tion allowed  by  Moses,  see  Tertullian  adv.  Marcion. 
lib.  iv.;  also  Justin.  Mar.  in  Apol.  Athenagoras.  He 
who  follows  this  precept  may  say,  in  the  language  of 
Achilles  in  Homer, 

■^/goygco  Sf  TeTi[Ar}<r6ai  ^log  aienj.  II.  I.  604?. 

Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  ii.  ut  supr.  *  Grotius. 

V.  39.  'T^smite  theCj  <^.]  a  proverbial  expression. 
See  Lam,  iii,  30.  Grotius. 

V.  39..  turn  the  other-. — ]  a  general  phrase  expres- 
sive of  bearing  contumely  and  reproach.  So  the 
heathen  writers.  Liv.  lib.  iv.  c.  SS.  praebere  ad  contu- 
meliam  os;  and  Tacit.  H.  Ii|>.  iii.  c.  31'.  LeClerc 

V.  40.  — sue  thee  at  the  hm-^]  troi  xpi^vai.  So  the 
Vulgate  translates  the  passage,  judicio  contendere;  and 
HpAr^vcu  has  this  sense  in  die  LXX,  in  many  places, 
as  Job  ix.  3.  Eccles.  vi.  10.  Joel  iii.  2.  >/os.  ii.  2.  But 
xpiQr^mi  regidarly  expresses  the  Hebr.  P'^^,  as  found 
2  Sam.  xix.  9.  and  thus  ITTD  tCTK,  Jer.  xv.  10.  LXX 
Sioxpivoftsvov,  corresponding  to  jtia;^ijDbov,  as  sometimes 
rendered  in  other  places.  Here  the  Syriac  gives  it 
7)*TJ,  and  St.  Luke,  vi.  29.  alpeiv  to  take  by  force; 
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'whence  it  may  seem  to  be  rather  fiaxi^^oUi  ^o  contend 
by  striving.  Grotius.  Beza.  Thus,  2  Mace.  xv.  17. 
The  precept  then  will  be :  "Do  not  fight,  or  strive 
with  those  who  offer  such  injuries.*'  Whitby ;  tj^ho 
leaves  the  choice  of  the  two  expositions  doubtful :  he 
would  understand  Eccles.  vi.  10.  in  the  latter  meaning. 
On  the  whole ;  as  the  primary  sense  of  the  Hebr. 
root  P"T  is  to  judge,  or  sit  in  judgment ;  and  hence,  to 
contend  judicially  ;  afterwards  applied  to  any  conten- 
tion,*"  Taylor  Concord,  the  English  version  is  very 
consistent  with  the  import  of  the  word. 

See  the  precept  in  the  text  examined  ia  its  full 
extent  as  it  respects  law-suits,  duelling,  homicide,  re- 
sistance to  robbers  and  assassins,  public  punishments, 
and  war  between  christian  states,  in  an  express  disser- 
tation by  Grotius  ad  loc. 

V.  4 1 .  — shali  compel  thee]  ayyapeuai v,  (from  "  han- 
gar,"  a  dagger,  which  the  couriers  wore  as  a  mark  of 
authority,  Chardin,  Trav.  vol.  2.  p.  242.  12mo  edit. 
Michaelis,  part  i.  c.  iv.  sect.  ix.  p.  159.)  is  a  Persian 
word  and  custom  used  to  express  the  obliging  mea 
-  to  carry  burthens  from  stage  to  stage.  Agathias  Hist, 
lib.  ii.  p.  55.  The  stage  was  a  parasang,  or  thirty  stadia; 
the  mile  [tiTuQv^  a  fourth  part,  or  seven  stadia,  so  that 
the  distance  was  not  great.  Hammond,  (a  stadium  is 
125  paces,  a  short  furlong.)  Of  the  Angari  in  Persia, 
see  Herodot.  lib.  viii.  98.  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  lib.  viii  et 
Suidas.  The  Jews  and  other  provinces  were  com- 
pelled  by  the  Roman  governors,  or  the  tetrarchs,  to 
furnish  horses,  and  themselves  to  accompany  them. 
Plin.  Epist.  lib.  x.  ep.  xiv.  et  cxxi.  and  the  notes  ad  loc. 
Le  Clerc.  Or;  public  messengers,  or  those  on  public 
business,  might  compel  the  horses  of  those  on  the  road 
to  attend  them — ^Beza.  This  comes  the  neai«st  t6  the 
idea  of  "  going  one  mile,*'  in  the  text. 

This  claim  or  exaction  was  remitted  to  the  Jews  by 
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Dcfm^us,  Jos.  Ant.  lib.  xiii.  5.  (or  rather  the  remis- 
sion is  in  the  number  of  his  conciliatory  offers  to  that 
nation.)  However,  it  was  esteemed  so  severe  that  the 
term  was  used  by  them  to  express  any  oppressions  or 
compulsory  treatment ;  so  Matt,  xxvii.  32.  and  so  fre- 
quently in  the  Rabbins,  (of  which  see  examples  in 
Lightioot;)  and  thus  by  our  Lord  in  this  passage. 
Grotius.  Suidas  in  voc.  gives  the  same  idea  of  its 
being  used  as  a  general  term.  It  is  pretended  by  the 
Rabbins,  that  the  wise  men  and  students  of  the  law 
were  exempt  from  this  duty. 

Y.  41.  a  mile.']  MiTnov  is  a  Roman  word,  pf  which 
many  made  their  way  into  the  east,  and  appear  in  the 
Gospels.  For  example ;  aercrapiov,  Si^vapiov,  loutrrog^ 
xevTvpiwv^  xrivtrog,  xoXmvia,  xouflrrcoSia,  &c.  See  a  Ikt 
of  27  in  Beza,  note  ad  ver.  26.  of  this  chapter.  On 
the  contrary,  there  are  very  few  or  no  Roman  words 
in  the  LXX.  which  is  a  strong  argument,  that  the 
LXX.  was  written  before  the  Romans  prevailed  in  the 
east.  See  Maltby's  Illustrations  of  Chr.  Rel.  Ch.  1. 

V.  43.  Tkou  shalt  lave  thy  neighbour^  and  hate 
ihine  enemy.]  The  first  part  of  the  precept  is  in 
~  Lev.  xix.  18.  and  there  limited  to  their  own  nation. 
The  Jews  were  forbidden  to  hate  the  Edomites  and 
Egyptians,  Deut.  xxiii.  7. ;  but  there  is  no  general 
precept  of  universal  kindness,  but  rather  a  strong  line 
of  separation  with  respect  to  other  nations,  in  the  law. 
To  some,  the  hatred  of  an  enemy  was  authorized ;  to 
the  seven  nations  of  Canaan,  Deut.  vii.  1.:  to  the 
Midianites,  Num.  xxxi.  2.;  and  Amalekites,  Exod. 
xviL  14.  The  Moabites  and  Ammonites  were  nearly 
in  the  same  situation,  Deut.  xxiii.  3.  From  hence  the 
Jews  seem  to  have  cherished  and  enlarged  their  aver- 
sion to  other  nations  till  it  became  their  peculiar 
distinction.  Tacitus  says,  they  showed  an  hostile 
hatred  to  all  other  people.   Tac.  Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  5.  Le 
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Clerc— Rather ;  God  indeed  gave  no  universal  pre- 
cept of  charity  in  the  law ;    but  he  only  commanded 
the  Jews  to  hate  and  destroy  some  certain  nations, 
and  left  the  rest  of  the  world  to  the  general  right  of 
natural  kindness :  scattering  in  his  law  expressions  of 
favour  towards  them,   Deut.  x.  19.  and  not  holding 
forth  even  idolatrous  nations,  as  objects  of  punish- 
ment, till  their  measure  of  iniquity  was  completed. 
Gen.  XV.  16.     But  the  Jews,  as  they  confined  the 
import  of  the  word  neighbour  to  their  own  people, 
so  they  limited  the  expression  of  stranger  to  a  prose- 
lyte, and  extended  their  hatred  to  all  who  worship- 
ped false  Gods.  Grotius.    Yet  more  ;  Whitby  insists, 
that  though  this  was  confessedly  the  practice  of  the 
Jews,  yet  God  in  the  law  of  Moses  did  command 
them  to  love  the  stranger  that  dwelt  among  them,  as 
their  own  people.  Lev.  xix.  34.     And  by  the  reason 
there  given,  "  for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,"  it  must  include  those  of  a  different  and  ido- 
latrous religion.     Also  that  our  Lord  and  St.  Paul, 
Rom.  xiii.  8.  do  both  explain  this  very  precept  in  the 
law,  of  loving  their  neighbour,  in  the  most  unlimited 
sense.     See  his  note  on  Matt.  xxiL  39.     Hence  he 
argues,  that  Christ  only  explains  and  enforces  the  law 
of  Moses,  and  corrects  the  false  interpretation  of  it 
by  this  precept.     Neither  were  the  Jews  commanded 
to  hate  even  the  Canaanites.     It  was  the  war  of  the 
Lord.     They  were  his  ministers.    They  might  punish 
without  hatred.     Whitby.     But  other  critics  think 
with  Grotius,  that  the  law  itself  was  piuified  and  e!x- 
tended  by  Christ.  See  note  on  Luke  x.  29.  infra. 

The  abhorrence  of  idolatry  and  of  legal  impurity, 

(see  note  on  John  xviii.  28.  infr.)  seemjs  to  be  the  true 

source  of  this  hatred  in  the  Jews,  added  to  their  idea 

of  the  infinite  superiority  of  the  law.     All  Israel,  ssud 

.they,  shall  have  a  portion  hi  the  world  to  come  j  but 
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animum,  Trpon^ire  (rov  vouv  rw)  jitij  Trnietv.  Bez3L^ 
With  an  accusative  it  Is  in  classical  authors  iTtfjLs7s.€as' 
rr^psiv^  to  observe  carefully ;  Phavorinus ;  thus,  Trpotr^ 
9X^T£  TTfV  iXerjfjLotnjvY^yj  "  consider  your  alms,  not  to 
do  them,  &c.**  But  in  the  N.  Test,  it  is  usually  cavete, 
as  in  the  English  translation.  Only  St.  Luke  inserts 
ioLUTots,  take  heed  "  to  yourselves,**  as  xii.  1.  xvit  3. 
xxi.  34.  Acts  v.  35.  which  in  St.  Matthew  is  to  be 
understood.  Hammond. 

V.  1.  — alms']  6Xs73fto(ruvy;v.  In  the  Vulgate,  Camb. 
and  one  other  MS.  and  in  some  of  the  most  ancient 
Fathers,  says  Beza,  it  is  oixaioa-wr^v.  And,  continues 
he,  so  reason  requires.  In  the  first  verse  is  the  gene- 
ral precept,  not  to  do  righteousness  or  good  works 
ostentatiously  before  men  ;  which  is  specified  in  thg 
several  particulars  of  alms,  prayer,  and  fasting,  in  the 
succeeding  verses.  Thus  also  Augustin  ubi  supr.  So 
that  though  the  Hebrews  sometimes  by  the  word 
tsadekah,  justitia,  express  €X£>)jDio<ruvr^v  or  alms;  and 
so  the  LXX  render  Deut.  xxiv.  13.  Dan.  iv.  27.  yet 
it  cannot  be  so  interpreted  in  this  passage.  Beza. 
—Mill  concurs  in  this  explanation :  Tsadekah  is  here 
general  righteousness.  He  adds.  Cant,  et  Stephan.  ^. 
et  plerique  antiquorum  patrum,  inquit  Junius,  have 
^ixftioa-^jvrii/.  Mill  ad  loc.  et  Prol.  393. 

On  the  contrary,  Grotius  takes  hxaiotrvin^  in  the 
sense  of  alms  as  frequent  with  the  hellenists ;  con- 
jecturing that  sT^sTifMna-uvT}  may  have  been  substituted 
as  an  explanation  of  it.  Whitby  again  declares,  that 
he  has  oot  been  able  to  meet  with  any  of  the  Fathers 
who  read  8ixaio(rui/r;V,  (i.  e.  of  the  Greek  Fathers 
doubtless ;  for  TertulHan,  Augustin  and  the  Latins, 
conforming  to  the  Italic  version,  seem  to  read  justi- 
tiam.)  And  Lightfoot  states,  that  he  doubts  not, 
Christ  used  the  word  tsadekah,  or  rather  its  derivative, 
in  the  Syriac.  But  that,  as  in  the  O.  Test,  tsadekah 
imports  righteousness ;  so,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  the 
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Jews  holding  that  in  alms  or  charity  consisted  much  of 
righteousness,  it  always  in  popular  language  imports 
alms ;  and  that  doubtless  he  used  the  same  Syriac  word 
K/lpTX,  in  the  three  following  verses.  But  if  our 
Lord  used  the  same  word  throughout,  how  can  St. 
Matthew  be  supposed  to  vary  it  in  the  Greek  ?  The 
verses  relate  to  the  same  subject ;  the  three  latter 
showing  the  instances  to  be  avoided,  that  the  alms 
may  not  be  proclaimed  to  gain  praise  of  men.  Light- 
foot  ;  so  Whitby,  Examen  Millii. 

In  short,  the  latter  opinion  limits  the  import  of  the 
first  verse  to  the  three  which  succeed ;  the  fonper 
majces  it  extend  to  ver.  18.  inclusive.  Doddridge  foU 
lows  Beza  and  Mill,  whose  explanation  is  plausible ; 
but  the  reading  Sixaioeruvijv  is  not  perhaps  established 
pn  any  sufficient  ground. 

V.  1.  to  be  seeri]  dsa&rjvai. — to  be  beheld  and  ap- 
plauded as  on  a  theatre  by  the  spectators.  Or.  Cust. 
ad  loc. 

V.  2.  — sotmd  a  trumpet.']  Theophylact  from  St. 
Chrysostom  rightly  observes,  that  this  was  not  a  Jewish 
custom ;  but  only  proverbial.  Grotius.  Lightfoot  de- 
clares, he  has  searched  the  writings  of  the  Rabbins  di- 
ligently, and  can  find  no  trace  that  they  had  the  custom 
of  sounding  a  trumpet  when  they  gave  alms.  It  is 
probably  a  proverbial  expression  for  making  it  public. 
The  Jews  and  Heathens  made  proclamations  and 
summoned  the  people  by  a  trumpet.  Phavorin.  They 
used  it  also  in  their  triumphs,  and  before  their  theatric 
spectacles.  Whitby.  A  trumpet  belonged  to  every 
synagogue.  Consult  Lightfoot  on  the  Jewish  alms 
ad  loc. 

The  Persian  dervises  sounded  horns,  as  trumpets, 
in  honour  of  those  who  oflFered  them  alms.  Chardin. 
Harmer  Obs.  v.  l.  p.  474.  but  (raT^vurrigf  though 
justly,  as  in  the  margin  of  the  bible,  "  cause  to  be 
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sounded/'  cannot  \|ell  perhaps  be  extended  to  this 
sense* 

V.  2.  they  have  tfieir  reward.']  The  Jews  held, 
that  God  punished  the  evil  deeds  of  good  men  in  this 
life,  to  reward  them  in  the  next ;  and  rewarded  the 
|ood  deeds  of  wicked  men  in  this  life,  that  he  may 
punish  them  in  the  next.     Whitby. 

Sir  Norton  KnatchbuU  would  here  take  an-f  you^i 
in  the  classical  sense,  "  they  fall  short  of  their  re- 
ward ;'*  but  it  is  used  as  in  the  text,  Luke  vi  84. 
Miil.  iv.  18.  Philem.  ver.  15.  Doddridge.  Plutarch 
also,  in  this  sense,  has  awe-xtiv  rov  [jutrdov.  Scapula  ad 

TOC. 

V.  4.  reward  thee  openly.]  Chiefly  in  the  next  life. 
Matt.  XXV.  Sjt.  Luke  xiv.  14.  1  Pet.  i.  7.  Rom.  ii. 
7,  10.     Whitby. 

V.  5.  to  pray  standing.]  The  Jews  prayed  stand- 
ing, except  on  occasions  of  penitence  or  mourning. 
Luke  xviii.  11, 13.  Neh.  ix.  5.  Hence  Rabbi  Judah 
in  Musarim  says,  without  HTDj;,  statio,  (i.  e.  prayer,) 
the  world  could  not  subsist.  Thus  standing  implies 
prayer,  Jer.  xv.  1.  Job  xxx.  20.  The  term,  station, 
it  is  probable,  may  have  been  hence  brought  into  the 
christian  church  rather  than  from  the  Roman  stations 
of  soldiers,  though  Tertull.  de  Orat.  c.  14.  alludes 
to  them.  By  synecdoche  it  is  applied  to  the  assem- 
blies themselves.  In  prayer,  the  Christians  at  all  times 
kneeled  down.  Acts  ix.  40.  xx.  S6.  xxi.  5.  excq)t 
on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  between  Easter  and  Pente- 
cost. Die  dominico  jejunium  neias  dicimus,  vel  de 
geniculis  adorare.  Eadem  immunitate  a  die  Y^scbat 
in  Pentecosten  usque  gaudemus.  Tertull.  de  Coron. 
c.  8.  et  Concil.  Nicen.  Can.  20.  ^'That  on  the  Lord's  " 
day  we  do  not  bow  the  knee,  does  symbolically  repre- 
sent our  resurrection  m  Christ."  Resp.  ad  Quaest  115, 
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apud  Just  Mart.  p.  468.  The  cessation  of  kneeling 
from  jrfter  Easter  to  Pentecost  was,  for  the  same  rea- 
coOy  to  testify  their  joy  at  the  resurrecdon  of  Christ. 
Yet  itrrwrsg,  here  means  only,  being.  So  in  Latin, 
sto,  as  well  as  existo ;  so  Matt.  xvi.  26.  John  xii.  29. 
Mark  xi.  25.  So  Hesychius.  CastelHo.  Hammond. 
Compare  Grotips,  Lightfoot,  Whitby,  ad  loc.  et  ad 
Mar.  xi*  25.  Cave,  Prim.  Christianity,  part  i.  c.  7. 

V.  5.  in  the  synagogues — ']  Grotius  would  from  the 
context  extend  the  meaning  of  iv  raig  truvayayyoiig 
here,  to  "  in  circulis,"  "  in  any  public  concourse.'* 
And  thus  Hammond,  who  remarks,  that  in  Matt. 
X.  17.  xxiii.  34.  Mark  xiii.  9.  Luke  xii.  11.  xxi.  12, 
Acts  ix.  2.  xxii.  19.  it  is  a  place  of  judicature ;  and  in 
the  following  texts  probably  any  place  of  public 
meeting,  Matt,  xxiii.  6.  Mark  xii.  39.  Luke  viiL  41. 
xi.  43.  XX.  46.  Acts  xxiv.  12.;  and  that  the  word 
not  only  conveys  the  meaning  of  rny,  a  special  con- 
gregated assembly,  but  that  Munster's  hebrew  of  St. 
Matthew  here  uses  the  general  word  ^Hp  for  any  as- 
sembly. Hammond.  And  thus  Selden  (de  Synedriis, 
lib.  i.  c.  7.)  asserts,  that  in  John  ix.  22.  S"7p,  "coetus 
populi  quicumque  sit,  is  expressed.  See  note  on  John 
ix.  22.  infnu 

But  observe — ^it  is  generally  allowed  that  the  usual 
synagogues  for  prayer  were  also  courts  of  judicature. 
The  three  rulers  took  cognizance  of  and  punished 
various  offences,  as  magistrates.  So  Mark  xiii.  9. 
2  Cor.  xi.  24.  Talm.  Sanhedrin,  cap.  4.  fol.  1.  Light- 
foot,  Har.  Nov.  Test.  A.  D.  Iv.  vol.  1.  p.  302.  Hor. 
HelH-.  Note  ad  Matt.  iv.  23.  x.  17.  And  he  appb'es 
this  text  to  the  usual  synagogue,  and  shows  by  many 
instances,  (Beracoth.  f.  69.  3.  Maimon.  in  Tephiilah, 
c.  xi.  &c.)  that  the  Jews  were  fond  of  praying  as  well 
in  die  synagogues  as  in  the  streets. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  primary  extent  of  the 
word,  if  the  texts  quoted  by  Hammond  are  examined. 
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it  will  probably  appear  that  the  synagogue  in  the 
time  of  the  N.  Test,  had  one  customary  and  unvaried 
meaning,  in  ^ich  all  those  texts  are  included :  ex- 
cepting James  ii.  2.  where  it  is  used  for  a  nascent 
christian  oratory,  or  place  of  worship.  See  note  ou 
Matt.  ix.  18.  inir. 

V.  6.  —  inio  thy  chamber^  in  private  prayer,  as 
Cornelius.  Christ  approved  of  and  commanded  pub- 
lic prayer  for  general  blessings,  as  c.  xviii.  1 9, 20.  infr. 
and  himself  frequented  the  synagogues.  Grotxus. 
Whitby. 

V.  7.  — vai7i  repetitions']  gaTToXoyijcrijre.  A  Greek 
phrase,  to  repeat  like  Battus,  who  made  long  hynms 
lull  of  tautologies.  Suidas.  Hesychius.  (A  Battus  also 
appears  in  Ovid  Metam.  I.  11.  v.  703.  Beza.)  **  As 
the  Heathens  do.'*  In  one  place  in  JEschylus  near  a 
hundred  verses  are  filled  with  tautologies;  »a),  Joi, 
<pet>,  $£u,  6,  6,  as  invocations  of  the  gods.  So  1  Sangs 
xviii.  26.  the  priests  of  Baal  called  from  morning  dll 
noon.  The  Ephesians,  Acts  xix.  34.  repeated,  **  Great 
is  Diana  !*'  for  the  space  of  two  hours.  Hammond. 
The  Jews  also  have  these  repetitions.  Selden  de  Syned. 
lib.  i.  c.  12.  So  the  hymns  of  Orpheus.  Le  Clerc. 
To  the  same  purpose  Grotius  and  Lightfoot,  who 
refers  to  Lampridius  in  Commodo  et  Severo,  and  to 
Capitolin.  in  Maximin.  for  instances.  Thus  to  Antoni- 
nus, *' Antoninus  the  pious! — ^the  gods  keep  thee!''  was 
repeated.  Gallican.  in  Avidio  Cassio :  The  repetitions 
of  the  Jews  were  rather  the  same  meaning  in  different 
words.  Lightfoot. 

The  Jewish  Rabbins  lay  down  as  maxims,  that 
**  every  one  that  multiplies  prayer  shall  be  heard,** 
and  that  "  the  prayer  which  is  long  shall  not  return 
empty.*'  Buxtorf.  Flor.  p.  281.  Here,  the  repetition 
seems  to  be  in  the  sense  of  Ecclus.  vii.  14.  {jlt^  iixTr^-- 
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peotn^S  X^ov,  multiply  or  repeat  not  words  in  thy 
prayer. 

There  are  several  instances  of  repetition  in  the 
Scriptures:  as,  Christ  prayed  thrice  in  the  same  words 
to  be  delivered  from  the  bitter  cup.  He  probably 
sung  the  usual  hymn  called  Hallei  Magnum  at  the 
Passover,  from  Ps.  cxv.  to  cxviii.  where  there  are  re- 
petitions,  ver.  1,  2,  3,  4.  So  the  prophet  Dan.  ix.  5,. 
17,  18,  19.  and  the  Psalmist  often,  Ps.  cxix.  "  teach 
me  thy  statutes;"  and  Ps.  cvii.  8, 15,  21,  SI.  Ps. 
cxxxvi. 

The  repetition  forbidden  seems  to  be:  deorum 
aures  contundere,  to  stun  the  ears  of  the  gods  as* 
if  they  could  not  hear,  nisi  idem  dictum  sit '  centies, 
(Plautus  apud  Grotium,)  unless  the  same  thing  be 
perpetually  repeated. 

There  are  also  instances  in  Scripture  of  long  prayers. 
Solomon  dedicating  the  temple  j  and  Nehem.  ch.  ix. 
So  probably  Luke  vi.  12.  Acts  xii.  5,  12.  1  Thess. 
iii.  10.  Rom.  i.  9.  1  Cor.  i.  4f.  So  Rom.  xii.  12.  Eph. 
vi.  18.  CoL  iv.  2..  1  Thess.  V.  17.  Lukeii.  37.  iTim. 
V.  5.  These  words  condemn  prayers  that  are  length- 
en€4  on  the  idea  of  Being  heard  for  the  much  speak-* 
ing.  They  show,  that  long  and  pathetical  entreaties 
are  delusive,  while  men  continue  in  sin.  They  pro- 
bably (comp.  ver.  SO.)  condemn  anxious  prayers  for 
temporal  blessings.  So  the  Fathers  explain  this  Bat-^ 
tology.  Origen,  ofPrayer,  p.  63.  p.  25.  Chrysostom. 
Theophylact  ad  be.  and  thfey  recommend  short  com- 
prehensive forms  of  prayer.     Whitby. 

V.  7.  as  the  heathens]  o\  sSvixoi.  The  usual 
distinction  between  the  appellation  of  the  Jews  and 
Grentiles  (sometimes  roog  aXXo^uXXoti^)  was  Xaot>^  et 
i^vrj,  Di^  et  D^l^l-  So  Acts  xxvi.  17,  23.  The  reason 
is,  that  fiflvTj  imports  any  collective  multitude,  Xao^  an 
assembly  or  nation  bound  by  the  same  laws.  Thus 
God,  calling  the  various  Qentiles  to  tl^e  covenant  or 
VOL.  I.  N 
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law  of  the  Gospel,  says,  he  will  prepare  to  himself 
Xoof  i§  efiveov.  Acts  xv.  14.     Grotius. 

V.  8.  your  Father  knaweth—^  Socratesprayed  to  the 
gods  simply  to  grant  what  was  good,  they  best  know- 
ing what  properly  was  so.  Xenoph.  Mem,  lib.  i. 
p.  420.  Le  Clerc.  So  the  lines  from  a  Poet  in  Plato, 
quoted  by  Addison  in  the  Spectator,  No.  207. 

Jfti  fiaa-iTiSU  tol  ftev  ierflXa  xat  gJ^^jxavoi^  xcu  oHoxroi^ 
*A[A[Ji.i  SiSoo.  rahe  him  xon  eux^iJiev6ig  dxaXt^eh 

* 

See  also  Juvenal,  sat.  x.  ad  fin.    See  Grotius. 

V.  9.  After  this  manner  therefore — ]  otirmg  oiv — 
Not,  as  Grotius,  in  similar  words  ;  but  a  direct  com- 
mand to  pray  in  these.  Luke  xi.  2.  *'  When  ye  pray, 
say — **  Otrrtog  expresses  a  direct  form  in  various  places, 
as  LXX,  Num.  vi.  23.  xxiii.  5,  16.  So  Isa.  viij.  1 1 . 
and  in  many  other  places,  ointo  Xeyei  o  Kupiog^  is  the 
same  as,  ra  Se  X«y€i  o  Ku^io^,  Isa.  xxx.  12.  and  else- 
where. 

The  disciples  request  Christ  to  teach  them  so  to 
pray,  as  John  taught  his  disciples,  Luke  xi.  1.^  Now 
it  is  highly  probable  that  John  taught  his  disciples^  to 
pray  as  the  Jewish  masters,  who  gave  their  scholars  a 
form,  called  Kaddish  magistrorum,  from  which  they 
did  not  vary.     Whitby,  so  Lightfoot. 

See  an  excellent  comment  and  dissertation  on  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  Whitby.  It  will  not  admit  of  being 
reduced  in  this  abridgment. 

V.  9.  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven /^  Some  of 
the  learned  are  inclined  to  think,  that  our  Lord,  in 
this  divine  prayer,  deigned  to  make  use  of  several 
expressions  In  the  Jewish  precatory  forms;  and  bring 
instances  of  similarity  from  them  to  that  purpose. 
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Thus  we  are  informed  by  Lightfoot  from  Mai- 
monides  in  Tephilloth,  the  Sotah,  and  Joma,  that 
this  sublime  expression  and  epithet,  D'tDlt^2tt^  11^2K 
^  —which  is  in  heaven,"  was  very  frequent  amongst 
die  Jews.  In  this  particular  passage  this  opinion  is 
strengthened  by  observing,  that  the  same  phrase  is 
repeated  frequently  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  c.  v.  16, 
&c. ;  nor  is  it  ever  found  in  the  other  Evangelists, 
except  in  a.  parallel  place,  Mark  xi.  25,  26.  And 
St.  Matthew  writing  for  the  Jews,  and  often  giving 
the  words  of  our  Lord  in  the  Chaldee  or  Hebrew 
idiom ;  as,  *'  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,**  for,  "  the 
kingdom  of  God ;''  it  may  be  concluded^  that  an 
expression  so  peculiar  to  this  Evangelist,  was  hot  un- 
usual with  the  Jews  of  that  age.  That  they  called 
God  their  Father,  see  Deut.  xxxii.  6 — 15.  Exod.iv.  22. 
Isa.  Ixiii.  16.  Ixiv.  8.  adding  "  in  heaven,'*  to  con- 
trast with  idol  worship,  Jer.  ii.  27.  (Lightfoot.) 

With  respect  to  other  phrases  produced,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain,  if  the  Jewish  prayers,  we  now  have, 
existed  in  the  time  of  Christ.  They  are  either  the 
eighteen  daily  prayers  now  in  use  in  the  synagogues, 
and  to  be  seen  in  Prideaux  and  Calmet.;  some  of 
which  Prideaux  holds  might  be  of  that  age,  as  they 
are  spoken  of  as  old  forms  in  the  Mishna,  in  Beracoth; 
c.  iv.  §  3.  (A.  D.  180.J  or  they  are  gathered  from  the 
liturgies  and  talmudiste  of  yet  later  authority.  There 
is  also,  a  public  prayer  or  benediction  iised  at  the 
opening  of  their  service,  and  named  Kadesch,  or  the 
Holy,  from  the  first  words.  ^^  Hallowed  and  magni- 
fied be  thy  name,  O  God !  thy  kingdom  be  established, 
&c/'  Maimon.  in  Tq>hillah.  It  is  esteemed,  says 
Calmet,  much  the  most  ancient ;  and  being  in  the 
Chaldee  language,  it  may  have  been,  he  conjectures, 
composed  at,  or  soon  after,  the  captivity.  Hence,  he 
thinks,  our  Lord  (it  is  possible  indeed,  but  very  un- 
certain)  may  have  taken    the    two    corresponding 
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clauses  from  it.  Calraet  Diet.  voc.  Priere.  Prideaux, 
part  1.  b.  vi.  aim.  444.  Grotius.  LightfooL  Whitby 
ad  loc.  Fere  Simofi  carries  the  antiquity  of  these 
prayers  very  high :  indeed  he  deems  the  prayer  Ka* 
desch  less  ancient,  because  in  Chaldea^,  the  Ian* 
guage  then  understood ;  this  implies,  diat  the  He- 
brew prayers  were  written  when  Hebrew  was  spoken 
by  the  Jews,  or  before  the  captivity,  in  his  opinion. 
Hist.  Grit*  N.  Test,  part  i.  c.  vi. 

The  divine  condition  of  forgiveness,  **  as  we  for- 
give trespasses  against  us,"  is,  without  pretence  of 
similarity,  solely  and  exclusively  the  dictate  of  the 
great  Author  of  our  redemption. 

y.  9.  JialUmed  be  thyname.~\  Isa.  viii.  IS.  xxix.  23. 
1  Pet.  iii.  14,  15.  Sanctum  habere.  Le  Glerc.  So 
Whitby;  whom  consult  on  this  text,  and  throughout 
the  prayer, 

V.  10.  Thy  kingdom  come;]— not  the  kingdom  of 
glory;  but  the  further  extension  of  thfe  gospel,  the 
kingdom  of  Ghrist,  throughout  the  world.  Rev.  xL  15- 
Ps.  Ixxii.  11.  Dan.  vii.  14,  27.;  and  that  it  may 
work  in  believers  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  and 
peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  Rom.  zxv«  17* 
Whitby.     So  Grotius.     Le  Clerc. 

V.  10.  — thy  mil  be  done] — ^active  obedience,  in 
imitation  of  the  angels,  •*  who  dohis  will,*'  Ps.  dii.  21. 
i|  chiefly  desired,  including  doubtless  all  submissive 
obedience  to  the  course  of  God's  providence,  as 
ch.  xxvi.  42.  Luke  xxii.  42.  Acts  xxi.  14.  Clem. 
Constit.  xiv*  56.  See  quotations  illustrating  this  dis- 
position of  mind,  in  Grotius.    So  Whitby.  Le'CJerc. 

V.  11.  — our  daily  bread.]  The  word  motfo-ios*  is 
not  known  to  exist  except  in  this  passage  in  the  N. 
Test  To  determine  its  import  and  derivation  has 
found  full  employment  for  the  critics.    Some  derive 
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it  from  hriowra,  "  future,  or  to-morrow*s  bread  ;** 
others  from  m  and  ou<ria,  "  sufficient  bread.'* 

Grotius,  observing  first,  that  supersubstantiaiis,  as 
in  the  Vulgate,  cannot  properly  be  expressed  by  this 
word ;  for  iin  in  composition  has  not  the  import  of 
tfTFffp,  as  wrepowrito^ri ;  and  that  before  a  vowel  the 
iota  is  cut  off,  as  eirowna^es  in  the  Platonists ;  insists, 
th|t  the  word  cannot-  be  derived  grammatically, 
except  from  sTnoua-ou  *dies  posterus,'  Ambr,  the 
coming  or  succeeding  day  :  that  this  is  strongly  con- 
firmed  by  Jerom's  finding  *irTD,  crastinus,  in  the 
Nazarene  Hebrew.  (So  Pere  Simon;  this  Hebrew 
word  meaning  **  of  to-morrow,"  and  thence,  •  every 
day,'  Luke.  Vulg.  quoddianum,  resolves  all  doubts. 
Hist.  Crit.  N.  Test,  part  i.  c.  vii.)  Further,  that  "VTO 
extends  to  all  the  future  time  of  life,  as  Exiod.  ziii.  14, 
xix.  10.  Josh.  iv.  6.  Prov.  xxvii.  1.;  ami  thus  aipiov^ 
Luke  xui.  83.  and  ffTiou(riov,  to  a  regular  future  sup- 
port .  for  that  time :  but  to  show  dur  trust  in  God, 
this  support  is  asked,  and  to  be  given  in  future  daily 
portions  ;—<la  saltern  diuma ;— Grotius.  So  Light- 
foot,  and  Scapula  ad  voc.  So  Caninius  apud  Bowyer 
— •**  To-morrow's  bread."  So  Le  Clerc ;  hrniiu  is 
advento,  immineo,  "  bread  of  the  coming  day." 

Beza,  on  the  contrary,  with  Mede  and  Toup,  de- 
rives the  word,  not  from  hrisifou,  as  the  Greeks  form 
^  hriooa-oL,  dies  alterum  proxime  consequens.  Acts 
xvi.  11."  bread  for  to-morrow  ;"^hich  is  very  forced, 
notwithstanding  Jerom's  account  of  finding  that  sense 
in  the  Nazarene  Hebrew  Gospel ;.  nor  is  it  im  and 
ou<riot,  in  the  sense  of  supersubstantialis,  as  the  Vulgate, 
^*  spiritual  bread  of  the  future  life,"  which  is  in- 
consistent with  <n}ju.5^ov  and  xaff  ij/x^pay  in  the  context; 
but  he  derives  it  from  hri  and  outna^  as  the  LXX  form 
TspMiia-iogy  rendering  it  with  the  scholiasts  hrt  tijv 
'^lixoif  ofitnap  eTrapxotiyra,  or  with  St.  Basil  in  Ascet.  def. 
842f.  Trpos  Tr^v  «^Tjjx«^y  l^tnrfl  raj  oiJ«"ia  ^jxcov  ;fp^}<ri- 
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fjLtMfra,  "  sufficient  for  our  support  in  the  present 
life."  Prov.  xxx.  8.  To  this  agrees  the  Syriac  ; 
panem  necessarium,  *  the  bread  we  have  need  of.* 
Beza.  And  thus  Mede.  As  theLXX  forms  from 
7rgf>iot#<ria,  *  over  being/ superfluity ;  the  adject  x6pwc#- 
trios;  thus  Exod.  xix.  5.  '  a  peculiar  people/  is  LXX 
>M$  irspiooinos,  a  people,  mine  in  a  degree  above  the 
rest ;  so  hn  and  ot><ria  is  *  adequate  to  bemg/  suffi- 
cient ;  as,  Suidas  to  iwi  rr^  oitria  -^fuov  apfi^o^cu^  *  fit 
for  our  support.'  "  Give  us,  not  a  superfluous 
bread,  but  a  sufficient  bread,  O  Lord!  this  day,  or 
every  day;*'  explamed  by  xaff  ^jfte/jav.  Mede, 
p.  125,  86.  ^ 

Thus  Toup  also:  To  derive  iiriotMriog  firom  hnmu 
iiriovtra  with  Scaliger,  Salmasius  and  Kuster,  is  not 
according  to  the  genius  of  the  Greek  tbngue.  It  is 
from  oiffTia,  like  6fuoQU(no§,  *'  bread  necessary  for  our 
subsistence,  daily  bread."  Toup.  Ep.  Grit,  ad  £pisc« 
Glouc.  p.l40.  Bowyer.  So  Doddridge.  Madud^t. 

Michaelis,  on  the  other  side,  joins  Father  Simon  in 
thinking  "HD  decisive;  and  with  good  reason  accord- 
ing to  his  own  idea,  diat  the  Nazarene  Gospel  is  the 
interpolated  original  of  St  Matthew,  and  this  passage 
not  interpolated.  Int.  Lect.  §  90^   p.  225^  Ed.  1761. 

And  thus,  lastly,  Mr.  Weston,  whose  acuteness  and 
elegance  of  criticism  are  well  known,  illustrates  *JnDT, 
dimchar,  "  until  to-morrow,"  (ai^d  not  with  a  ^  "  of 
to-morrow,")  by  el§  rr^v  iinoutra^  in  Josephus  Ant. 
lib.  iii.  c.  10.;  and  hence  concludes,  that  rov  hrtowriop 
also  was  intended  to  mean  elg  rriv  €7riou(ray,  or  sig 
aipiovy  "  until  to-morrow."  See  British  Critic,  May 
1796.  *H  iinova-a  is  a  usual  phrase,  Prov.  xxvii.  1. 
LXX.  Synes.  Scapula;  often  used  by  St;  Luke  in  the 
Acts  for  the  morrow;  so  that  he  might  have  even  used 
it  here,  as  he  changed  a-r^fjt^pou  into  xaff  T^fj^epaVy  if  he 
had  wished  to  convey  that  sense.  Dimchar,  however, 
though  well  expressed  by  slg  rr^v  mowrau,  may  yet  be 
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a  forced  or  improper  rendering  of  eV/ou<riov.  This 
seems  much  to  depend  on  the  weight  to  be  allowed 
to  the  Nazarene  Gospel. 

The  reader  will  observe  how  nearly  "  this  day,"  or 
***  day  by  day/*  our  daily  bread,  expresses  the  sense 
both  of  Grotius  and  of  Mede.  So  that,  as  Mede 
truly  says,  "  the  meaning  in  general  is  indiflFerently 
well  agreed  upon ;  but  much  ado  there  is  what  this 
word  iTTifsi^a-ifiQ  should  signify.**  '    , 

Bread,  DTT?,  includes  plainly,  as  the  Latin  victus, 
all  articles  of  subsistence  and  raiment,  as  Gen.  xviii.  5. 
xliii.  SI,  34.  iSam.ix.  7.  iKangsxxi.  7.  lTim.vi. 
8.     Grotius,    Whitby. 

V.  12.  forgive  us  our  trespasses^']  o<pstyi7i[jLaTay 
debts,  the  Syriac  idiom  for  trespasses.  Beza.  See 
note  on  c.  xxiii.  16.  infra.  As  the  Greeks,  o^^Ae/v 
hiKt\y ;  and  the  Latins,  poenas  debere.  Thus  the 
Hebr.  2in,  a  debtor,  used  for  those,  pcense  obstricti, 
liable  to  a  punishment  or  forfeiture.  So  Dan.  i..  10. 
**  to  endanger  his  head,**  Grotius.  So  Taylor's 
Concord,  voc.  ^VT,  reum  efficere,  one  liable  to  for- 
feit, a  debtor.     Comp.  Luke  xiii.  2,  4.  xi.  4. 

V.  18.  Lead  us  not—]  SuflFer  us  not  to  be  led — He 
aos  patiaris  induci,  as  Cyprian  apud  Augustin.  de  bono 
persev.  c.  6.  See  also  Augustin  adv.  Julian,  lib.  v. 
cap.  2.  Beza.  Also  Tertml.  de  Orat.  Domin.  c.  8. 
Mill  Proleg.  No.  705. 

V.  13.  — into  temptation]  in  the  same  sense  as  that 
c.  xxvi.  41.  To  be,  as  the  Jews  express  it,  brought 
into  the  hand  or  power  of  a  temptation:  not  the  usual 
trials;  nor  yet  general  times  of  persecution ;  but 
§uch,  where  God,  not  tempting  to  evil,  but  as  a 
dghteous  judge,  for  their  over-confidence,  or  neglect 
of  him,  withdraws  Iris  grace,  and  suffers  men  to  be 
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overcome  by  the  power  of  temptation.     Beza.  Gro- 
tius.     Whitby.     See  note  on  c.  xxvi.  41;  infra. 

V.  13.  deliver  iisjrom  evil]  from  to  9royi}^v,  froin 
gvil  of  various  kinds;  i.e.  grant  us  strength  to  oppose 
^^^■■'^■''■^'iog  to  the  preceding  clause;  ^'  deliver  us 
^  ^race  !*'  Qr,  deliver  us  from,  o  Trcvr^p^Sy  3S  Ter- 
tullian,  Origen,  and  Chrysostom,  the  Evil  Spirit,  who 
is  the  author  of  these  assaults ;  from  Satan,  o  wsipa- 
^iov,  c.  iv.  3.  Beza.  Grotius.  Whitby.  Of  his 
agency,  comp.  Gen.  iii.  15.  Matt»  xii.  28.  1  Johniii^ 
8.  Hebr.  ii*  14.  Rom.  xvi.  20.  Doddridge,  sect.  xxxv. 
on  Luke  iv.  33.  n.  h. 

V.  13.  thine  is  the  kingdon^-^']  The  Jews  in  the 
temple,  at  the  end  of  their  prayers,  and  in  reciting 
their  phylacteries,  at  the  name,  of  God,  repeated, 
*'  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  glory  of  his  kingdom 
for  ever  and  ever !"  Lightfoot.  A  similar  custom 
prevailed,  if  not  amongst  the  other  eastern  nations, 
certainly  amongst  the  Greiek  Christians;  various  forms 
of  whose  doxologies,  from  the  early  Greek  Fathjers, 
as  Clen>ens  and  Polycarp,  may  be  seen  in  a  note  on 
1  Ep.  Clemeni  ad  Corinth,  c.  xx.  edit.  Wotton, 
Cant.  1718,  p.  103.  In  the  Vulgate,  and  in  the 
Latin  Fathers,  this  doxology  in  the  text  does  not 
appear.  It  becomes  then  a  difficult  questi(m,  whedier 
it  was  neg%ently  omitted  in  thje  Latin  copies  of  the 
N.  Test,  oftqn  sufficiently  faulty,  or  was  interpolated 
by  the  Greeks. 

The  objections  to  it  are  nearly  thus  coUectsed  by 
Milh  It  is  wanting  in  the  Camb.  Vatican  and  Steph. 
0.  MSS. ;  -in'the  Comphit.  edition,  the  Vulgate,  Ara- 
bic, Copt.  Sax.  versions ;  in  the  Latin  Fathers,  as 
Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Jerom.  Chromat.     Ambn  Aa- 
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by  his  silence,  probably  did  not  find  it  in  the  Naza- 
rene  Hebr.  Gospei ;  nor  is  it  in  St.  Luke*  It  appears 
in  the  interpolated  iVpostol.  Constitut.  lib.  iii*  c.  18. 
Chrysostom,  Conun.  on  St.  Matthew,  is  the  only  one 
for  some  centuries  who  expounds  it  as  part  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  It  had  then  found  its  way  into  the 
MSS.  as  is  confirmed  also  by  the  Gothic  version  <rf 
that  age,  and  by  the  Syriac.  Mill,  edit.  Kuster,  ad 
loc.  It  probably,  as  the  Complut.  editors  observe^ 
Wds  takfiJi  from  th^  Greek  Liturgies.  IVBll.  Prol.  888, 
1098.  And  thus  Gfotius;  adding,— -it  being  un* 
known  to  the  Latins.  Beza  mentions  the  arguments ) 
but  is  doubtful.  Note :  he  appears  to  have  by  mis- 
take  written .  Chrysostom  for  perhaps  some  Latin* 
Father ;  asserting,  ^that  he  does  not  notice  the  clause. 
Le  Clerc,  stating  the  question,  apprehends  the  Greek 
Liturgies  rather  took  it  from  the  ancient  copies  of  the 
Crospel.  Similar  doxologies  are  in  1  £p,  Clem,  ad 
Cor.  €.  XX.  Iviii.  lix.     Lc  Clerc. 

Lastly,  Whitby  replies  to  Mill,  that  &is  clause  is 
in  very  many  ancient  Greek  copies ;  (in  truths  ip  the 
Alex.  MS.  and  in  almost  all  the  rest  wluch  we-  now 
possess,  those  who  have  it  not  being  nearly  all  speci- 
fied above;)  in  the  Syriac  version^  which,  says  Walton^ 
is  nearly  of  the  first  century;  in  the  Arabic  also,  (pid 
80  Grotius  and  Le  Clerc,  though  Mitt  gives  it  as 
wanting,)  and  the  other  eastern  versions ;  and  i&  owned 
in  the  Greek  Liturgies ;  and  was,  at  least  the  .purport 
of  it,  a  familiar  doxology  of  the  Jews,  whence  Christ 
probably  took  it.  See  Drusius  ^d  Lightfoot.  Also 
he  states,  that  it  i$  very  improbable  the  Fathers  of  the 
Greek  church  should  presume,  as  Mill  asserts,  to  add 
from  the  Liturgies  to  a  form  of  our  Lord's  own  com- 
posing ;  and  that  only  in  Sl  Matthew^  and  not  in 
St.  Luke.  It  ia  not  unlikely  that  our  Lord,  delivering 
this  form  twice  on  different  ocxasi^ns,  m%ht  omit  thtt 
i:laiise  one  of  the  tixnfia;  and  that  the  Latin  copies^ 
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full  of  errors^  might  leave  it  out  in  both ;  lest  the 
Evangelists  should  seem  to  diHFer  in  a  matter  so  con- 
siderable. Further,  it  is  given  twice  in  the  Apost. 
Constit.  lib.  iii.  c.  18.  and  vii.  c.  24.  Fsidor.  Pelu- 
siota,  lib.  iv.  ep.  24.  mentions  it.  Lucian  in  his  Via* 
lopatris  seems  to  advert  to  it.  The  evidence  of  Ori- 
gen  is  not  so  estimable,  he  having  also  unreasonably 
omitted  **  thy  will  be  done !"  and  "  deliver  us  from 
evil  !'*  in  St.  Luke.  In  fine,  Gr.  Nyssen  and  Am- 
brose do  quote  this  clause ;  only  they  join^  ^^  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,'*  after  the  custom  of 
the  Greeks.  Whitby  ad  loc.  et  Exam.  Millii,  lib.  ii. 
c.  i.  n.  2. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  seem,  that  the  doxology  is 
established  by  the  Greek  MSS.  and  eastern  versions ; 
though  some  of  Whitby's  proofs  from  Lucian,  Nys- 
sen and  Ambrose  are  not  perhaps  so  conclusive; 

V.  18.  Amen."]  This  is  in  the  Vulgate;  perhaps 
inserted  by  Jerom:,it  is  wanting  in  a  few  Greek 
copies.  Mill.  This  word  may  have  been  inserted,  as 
«b^g  usual  for  the  Jews  and  Christians  to  answier 
as  a  response.  Num.  v.  22.  Nehem.  v.  IS.  viiL  6. 
1  Cor.  xiv.  1 6. ;  but  was  probably  spoken  by  our  Lord, 
as  it  is  found  at  the  foot  of  prayers  in  the  O.  Test. 
Pss  Ixxii.  19.     Le  Clerc. 

Forms  of  Prayer  prescribed  in  the  Bible  are :  Num; 
vL  2S.  Deut.  xxi.  8.  xxvi.  IS.  Joel  ii.  17.  Bp. 
WUson. 

V.  14.  Far  if  ym  forgive-^']  The  reader  will  find 
the  duty  and  extent  of  Christian  forgivaiess  stated  in 
Whitby  ad  loc.-  See  also  Grotius,  note  on  c.  zviii.  21. 

•V.  16.  — ^  a  sad  countenance^']  rxuflpowroi.  Vulg. 
tristes;  rect^.  So  Luke  xxiv.  17.  and  LXX.  Gen. 
xl.  7«  Dan.  i.  10.  Grotius.  So  Scapula. 

V.  16.  '•"-'disfigure  their  faces^'}  o^aw^iiv,    from 
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d^pig^  which  imports  any  thing  opposed  to  ^a»(^ 
splendid,  or  ^avspog  conspicuous.  The  first  and  best 
sense  is  inconspicuous,  which  a  thing  becomes  when  it 
perishes  or  vanishes  away:  (thus  Acts  xiii.  41.  Hebr. 
viii.  13.  James  iv.  14.  Doddridge.)  Thus  it  is  said, 
ver.  20.  of  this  chapter,  the  moth  a^avi^ci^  makes  a 
thing  perish.  This  sense  Suidas  and  Etym.  magnum 
confirm,  as  the  most  ancient.  (It  i%  applied  metapho- 
rically, "  to  disfigure ;"  so,  faciem  neglectam,  perire, 
dixit  Ovidius.  So,  res  adversae,  dfavi^ouirtp  ra  ypw^ 
fjiara,  colorem  deUnunt  de  corpore,  efface  the  colours 
of  the  complexion.  Euplaea  Antiphaais  apud  Sto- 
baeum.  Grotius.)  The  second  sense,  which  is  the 
present,  and  an  hellenism  of  later  date  than  the  first, 
is  opposed  to.  splendid,  to  tke  anointing  the  head  in  the 
next  verse,  and  imports  soiled,  or  defiled.  Hie  Jews 
usually  anointed  the  head  and  £ice,  not  only  on  festi- 
vals, Dan.  X.  d.  2  Sam.  xiv.  2.  but  customarily  at  all 
times,  Ps.  civ.  15.  (So  Grotius.)  This  the  mourners 
omitted,  2  Sam.  xii.  20.  The  face  was  unwashed, 
squalid,  and  neglected.  Le  Clerc.  They  also  put 
ashes  on  the  head,  1  Kings  xx.  38.  Taanith,  c.  2. 
Lightfoot.  See  P4utarch.  Apophth.  t  iL  p.  19a. 
de  Epaminonda.  The*  precept  is:  ^<  But  thou,  when 
thou  fastest,  appear  as  usual." 

In  the  zeal  of  that  age,  Beza  applies  the  personated 
countenance  of  the  Pharisees  to  the  ^^  Jesuitas  et  Ga^ 
pucinos,  obsdpo  vultu  et  sulphuns  vapore  infecto 
obambulantes." 

V.  19.  — ri«/,]  3p<o<ri^,  directly  expresses  th6  Hebr* 
bvn^  from  tDH  to  consume  or  eatj  for  which,  Deut. 
xxviii.  51.  the  LXX  read  xareitrai.  Hence.it  is  used 
for  the  locusts,  or  whatever  strikes  and  devours  the 
com,  Joel  L  4.  1  Kings  viii.  37.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  46.  in 
Greek  ^pouyog,  dxugy  ifnMrifirjj  in  Latin  inbigo,  the 
rust  or  mildew  which  spoils  com.    In  this  sense  of 
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^pmfTig  here  it  may  comprehend  venxiin,  that  devour 
com  in  granaries ;  and  caterpillars,  that  eat  up  other 
Iruits.  Thus,  1,  garments;  2,  corn  or  fruits;  3,gold- 
or  silver,  will  be  suluded  to.  It  is  trufe,  to  treasure  up 
seems  to  respect  chiefly  garments  and  metals ;  but 
dr^traof^i^uv  is  properly  only  ridevai  §lg  cto^ov,  '  to  lay 
up  for  the  morrow/  And  the  notion  of  ^pmtng  in 
the  Bible  belongs  to  this  rubigo,  not  to  aerugo,  or  the 
rust  of  metals,  which  is  called  hg^  James  v;  d.  and 
there  used  more  as  setting  a  mark,  or  being  a  witness 
against  boarding,  than  as  destroying  them.  Hani^ 
mond.    - 

The  Hebr.  ^Oh^,  Gr.  ^pwa-xeiv,  extends  to  any  con- 
sumption caused,  even  by  fire  or  sword.  (So  Taylor 
Concord.)  Thus,  from  the  eating  into  or  consuming 
as  the  moth,  the  Syriac  here  reads  n^^H  for  fipcaa-iig; 
and  thus  James  v.  2.  uses  ayiro^payra.  But  ^^  being 
ahready  in  the  text,  ^pwtng  here  expresses  log,  serugo, 
the  rust  that,  similar  to  a  moth,  consumes  metals. 
Hence  they  are  frequently  mentioned  together ;  and 
Menander  enumerates  log,  el  (nig,  et  d^i\|/,  amongst 
the  Travra  ra  T^ufjutipofJLeva.  So  St.  James,  v.  2,  3, 
*A^av$l^iuf  here  is  the  Xuftacvserda/  of  Menander,  and 
the  iioL(p€p6iv  of  St.  Luke.  Grotius.  Beza  translates 
it  erosio,  as  a  more  general  term  than  aerugo.  Per- 
b^  Grotius,  supported  by  the  Syriac,  may  be  pre- 
ferred. 

^  V.  20.  — treasures  in  heaveny]  good  works,  1  Thiu 
.  VI.  17,  18. ;    especially  charity  to  the  poor,  as  Luke 
xviii.  22, 

Callidus  effi-acta  nummos  fur  auforet  area ; 
Quas  dederis,  solas  semper  habebis  opes. 

Mart.  lib.  i. 

— thus  Ml|5>ander  in  Dyscolo,  and  Xenopb.  Gyrop^ 
^b.  viii«  19.    See. the  passages  in  Grotius. 
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I 


V,  2 1 .  -^(Hor  heart  be  also.']  Hbnce  an  admonidoQ 
to  estimate  things  at  their  due  value;  ros)  vouy  xpo^- 
e^uv;   and  inquire, 

Divitiis  homines  an  sintvirtute  beati.  HoR.—  SeeGrotius. 

V.  22:  The  Ughtqfthe  body  is  the  e^f— ]  Here  the 
power  or  faculty  of  judgment  in  the  mind  is  compar- 
ed to  the  eye  in  the  body :  a  simililude  not  unusual 
with  the  philosophers.  *  Thus  Arist.  Top.  i.  14. '12^ 
o^ig  iv  o^daXfMMy  vovg  ^^  4^^X^-  ~^^  quotations  from 
various  authors  in  Grotius. 

V.  22.  — be  single^]  oarXoo^,  qui  non  fallit,  a  good 
or  perfect  eye,  OD  •  opposed  to  3n,  a  bad  or  weak 
one.     Grotius. 

V.  22.  — thine  eye  be  single^  Here  it  rather  is,  li- 
beral. "ATTTioTtig  in  the  N.  Test,  generally  signifies 
liberality,  Rom.  xii.  8.  2  Cor.  viii.  2.  ix.  11, 13. ;  and 
in  Phavormus  airXou^  is  rendered  eXswAs^,  free  or 
liberal,  and  so  e  contra:  (the  verb  a^Xooi  is^  expando, 
explico,  to  unfold,  or  extend.)  It  is  spoken  of  the 
eye,  as  covetousneas  is  '*  the  lust  of  the  eyes,**  1  John 
ii.  16.  It  is  the  language  of  Scripture,  Deut.  xv.  9, 
Prov.  xxiii.  6.  xxviii.  22.  Ecclus.  xiv.  8,  9,  10, 
IIovTjpog  is  the  reverse  to.  liberal.  Ecclus.  ut  supr. ' 
'Trtvripog  0  o(pflaX/tto^,  *  the  evil  eye,'  meaning  envious, 
narrow  or  niggardly,  covetous.  If  thine  eye  be  libe- 
ral, thy  whole  mind  has  christian  virtues  ^  if  thine  eye 
be  covetous,  thy  whole  mind  is  selfish  and  unchns-> 
tian.     Hammond.    Le  Clerc.  ' 

By  the  single  eye  the  liberal,  person,  by  the  evil 
eye  the  covetous,  is  intended.  This  appears  from  the 
context.  The  preceding  words  are  a  dissuasive  from 
laying  up  treasure;. the  following,  from  the  love  of 
riches.  Also,  from  the  like  use  of  t)ie  phrase,  the 
Jews  say,  ^^  He  that  gives,  let  him  do  it  with  a  good 
eye,'*  i.  e.  freely,  liberally.  (So  Lightfoot.)  Thus  the 
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Scriptures;  Ecclus.  xxxv.  10.  and  -^ijx'^  a^rXij,  the 
Kberal  soul,  Prov.  xi.  25.  and  James  i.  5.  2  Cor.  ix. 
11,  13.  The  evil  eye  is  the  covetous,  Prov.  xxviiL  22* 
Hebr.  *  of  an  evil  eye,*  Prov*  xxiii.  6.  Ecclus.  xiv.  10. 
Tob.  iv.  16.  Matt.  xx.  15.  As  the  eye  gives  light  to 
the  body,  to  lead  it  safely  in  the  way ;  so  the  eye,  or 
mind,  free  of  covetousness,  and  lijberally  disposed,  will 
be  a  light  to  the  Christian,  to  lead  him  in  the  way  of 
life.    Whitby. 

V.  24.  -"H^an  serve  two  masters'— 2 

— — duplici  in  advers^m  scinderis  hamo, 
Hunccine,  an  hunc  sequeris :  subeas  alteraus  oportet 
Ancipiti  obsequio  dominos  ■•  Pebsius;  Sat. 

See  many  illustrations  from  the  classics  in  Grotius. 

V.  24.— onrf  mammany]  a  Syriac  word,  it  is  agreed ; 
and  as  moreover  appears  by  that  Version  in  this  place. 
Hence  alsp  says  Augustin,  Serm.  35.  a  Pumc  or  Car- 
thaginian word ;  for  the  Carthaginians  are  from  Phcxi- 
nicia  and  ^yria.  He  expounds  it  by  lucrum ;  and 
thus  Hesycmus  bv  drjo-avpov;  and  in  this  sense  it  is 
used  by  the  Taunbdists.  Some  'have  surmised  it 
might  be  corrupted  from  the  Hebr.  TOOD,  a  treasure: 
or  It  resembles  the  Chaldee  '^yojQ^  Dan.  xi.  43.  Gro- 
tius.  Others  derive  .it  from  101^,  to  confide  in. 
Macknight  on  Luke  xvL  13.  sect.  95. 

V.  25.  Take  no  thoughf] — ^Be  not  anxiously  soli- 
citous, /xij  /tf ^iftv)}rf,  Phil.  iv.  6.  1  Pet.  v.  7. ;  in  the 
parallel  passage.  Luke  xii.  29.  fisTiwpiH^Btrdai,  to  be 
of  an  unsettled  and  doubtful  mind.  Grotius,  Beau- 
sobre,  and  others. 

V.  21  n  "'^"One  cubit  to  his  stature?']  "Hxixia  means 
also  age.  So  Ferrarius  explains  the  Syriac.  Ur^jfuy 
ivoL  may  apply  to  a  small  space  of  time.  HT^xy^op 
sTi  xftmify  tor  a  space  of  time  short  as  a  cubit,  is,  in 
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Mimnermus  apud  Stobasum,  p.  158, 

continuance  of  leaves,  or  such  slight 

cubit  is  a  considerable  height  of  stat 

and  with  adults  impossible.     A  short  space  lo  uit;  age 

of  man  is  more  suitable  to  the  argument.     So  David, 

*«  my  days  are  as  it  were  a  span  lon^.*'    Hammond. 

*HXixia  is  rather  stature,  quantitas  scil.  corporis, 
than  age,  here  and  Luke  xii.  25.  xix.  3.  from  i^X/xop 
qiiantus.  It  is  used  for  stature  in  Aristot.  de  plantis, 
1.  iv.  Plutarch.  de»pueris  instituend.'  Ludan  de  vera 
narratione  et  de  dea  Syria.  Constantin.  Porphyrogen. 
cap.  De  castro  Chersonis ;  et  Luke  ii.  52.  Beza. 
Grotius. 


V.  29.  — in  all  his  gloiy--^2  ^^  ^  *vory  throne, 
called  Qpotfog  ^^g^  which  see  described  2Chron. 
ix.  17. ;  and  in  his  royal  robes,  Grotius;  probably 
white  and  splendid,  and  woven  with  a  tissue  of  silver, 
as  those  of  Agrippa  described  in  Josephus  Ant.  xix.  7. 
which  shone  against  the  morning  sun,  and  the  people 
honoured  him  as  a  god.  Whke  was  a  customaiy 
dress  of  the  eastern  monarchs. 


V.  80.  — the  grass  qf^ejleldy']  rather,  from  the 
context, — "the  flowers  of  the  field.'*  Hammond. 
Plants  are  divided  in  the  Hebrew  into  2lRy  or  TSTTT, 
LXX  ;^opTov,  and  VV  ^tiXov,  Gen.  i.  11.  Thus  Rev. 
▼iii.  7.  Jam.  i.  10,  11.  1  Pet.i.  24.  from  Isa.  xl.  6. 
where  ;co^to^  is  TSTT,  herbs  or  flowers.     Grotius. 

V.  SO.  — the  wen,]  xTu^avov-  Syr.  Kittil,  as  Gen. 
XV.  17.  Exod.  viii.  3.  Grotius.  The  chief  con- 
sumption of  fuel  in  Arabia  and  Judea  is  for  their  ovens, 
which  they  heat  with  grass,  that  withers  speedily  in 
so  hot  a  cUmate.     Shaw.  I^umer.  V.  1.  p.  264. 

V.  30.  -^f  little  faith!']  from  HJDK  ^3Dp,  a  usual 
Hebrew  phrase  of  the  same  import.  Grotius. 
Lij^tfoot. 
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V.  84.  —for  the  morrow^  i.  e.  for  the  fotore^  aH 
Hebraism,  "^no,  see  note  ver.  1 1.  supr.  Grodus.  JBr«* 
x«a,  properly  wickedness,  is  here  the  evil,  die  vexa- 
tion, as  TartulL  mst,  LXX  dxi^iir.  Orotius.  So- 
Eccles.  ziL  i:  LXX.    Beausobre  N.  T. 


CHAPTER   VIL 

V.  1.  Jtdge  fyot\  I  e.  severely  or  uncharitably ;  as 
Jam.  ii.  13.  who  opposes  6X«o^  to  }ip%(r%$.  **  It  shall  be 
measured  to  you  again,"  L  e.  by  the  judgment  of  . 
God.    Grotius.    See  Whitby  on  this  text. 

# 

V.  3.  — Hie  mote^  xap^g:  rather,  in  this  place,  an 
extremely  small  splinter  or  shiver  of  wood,  opposed 
to  a  beam.  So  Hesychius.  Grotius.  It  is  an  Hebrew 
proverb.  Babyl.  Bava.  Bathra.  f.  15.  2.  Lightfoot. 
Grotius.  Doddridge  inclines  to  suppose,  as  a  beam 
is  out  of  all  proportion^  that  these  were  only  disor*. 
ders  of  the  eyes.  Perhaps  unnecessarily ;  the  Hebrew 
similitudes  were  plain  and  coarse.  Of  adages  in  the 
classics  conveying  the  same  meanings  as  Hor.  lib.  i. 
sat.  ill.  see  Grotius.  ^ 

V.  6.  — unto  doga.^  By  dogs  and  swine  2xe  wt  to 
be  understood  the  wicked  in  general;  but  thos^ 
wicked  persons  only  who  resisted  and  blasphemed  the 
gospel,  and  \itterly  rejected  it ;  s^  the  Jews,  Acts  xiii. 
41,  46.  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  Matt  ix.  34.  xu. 
24.  Lukevi.  11.  Mattxii.  14.  Johnxi.  47,53.  xBL 
10,  11.  Matt  xxviii. — ^Notej  this  was  a  proverbial 
expression.    Buxt.  Floril.  p.  306.     Whitby. 

V.  6*  —"what  is  hohf  unto  dogs.']  Clemens  Alex, 
observes,  that  these  symbolical  expressions  were  used 
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by  the  ancient  sages,  the  Chaldasans,  Hebrews,  and 
Egyptians.  From  them  they. were  brought  by  Py- 
tluigoras  into  Greece,  who  studied  in  Egypt,  and  has 
been  conjectured  to  have  been  a  native  of  Syria ;  at 
least  a  Tyrrhenian,  or  a  Tyrian ;  and  who  had  also 
visited  the  Jew§.  It  appears  further,  that  he  some- 
times cited  the  very  words  of  the  eastern  philosophers* 
A  precept  of  his  in  Plutarch,  Vit.  Numae,  to  irup  /ta- 
youpoL  fjLTj  o'xaXfrieiy,  being  extant  in  the  same  words  in 
the  collections  of  the  Arabians.  Grotius ;  where  see 
other  examples  of  similar  symbolical  phra^  by  Py- 
thagoras. 

-  V.  6  — lest  they  trample  them-^-and  rendyour\  Here 
the  swine,  the  second  of  the  two  things  mentioned, 
are  first  adverted  to,  or  made  the  first  member  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  sentence  by  trampling  under  foot ; 
and  then  the  dogs,  who  turn  and  rend;  though  they 
are  placed  first  m  the  former  part  of  it.  Thus  Matt, 
xii.  22.  ^^  th^  blind  and  the  dumb  both  spake  *and 
saw;"— rather  than  the  blind  and  the  dumb  both^ 
saw  and  spake,  as  is  the  regular  construction.  This* 
arrangement,  called  <?ravo8op  or  6<rre^(rf^,  a  going 
back;  is  very  frequent  with  the  Prophets,  and  not 
unusual  in  the  N.  Test.  For  instance.  Matt,  xxiii.  16« 
of  swearing  by  the  temple — or  by  the  altar,  v.  20. 
Christ  first  recufs  to  the  altar,  and  then  to  the  temple. 
So  C.  xxiii.  25,  26.  Rom.  ii.  12,  IS,  14.  xiv.  3,  4, 
10.  1  Cor.  vi.  11.  2  Cor.  ii.  15, 16.  Philem.  5.  Heb. 
V.  1 — ^9.  IX.  1—6.  X.  S3,  84.  2  Pet.  iiL  4 — 8.  Matt. 
m.  15—19.  vii.  5-r-7.     Hammond. 

V.  7.  Ask^  and  it  shall  be  given — ]  A  dissertation 
on  Prayer  may  be  consulted  in  Whitby  on  this  text. 

V.  9.  Whatman  is  there — ]  tj  ng  Itrriv-^*  'His  here, 
as  frequently  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  only  the 
Latin  *  an.'  Stephan.  et  Scapula.  >]  ng,  "  is  there  any 
VOL.  I.  O 
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man,  &c."  Or  ng  for  siquis ;  "if  there  is  any  noB^ 
of  whom  his  son  shall  ask  bread,  &c.— {Groriu«)T-r- 
will  that  man" — [x^  being  an  interrogative,  and  iK>r 
a  negative—"  give  him  a  stone?'*  Thus  Gen.  rviiL  !♦• 
/xij  aovyarrj^^'^  ;  *  shall  any  thing  be  too  hard  for  God  ?* 
Also  Judg.  ix.  9,  11,  13.  Jer.  xxxii-  27.  So  Gen* 
xxvii.  38.  and  elsewhere.  Whitby.  Mi}  in  this  senae 
has  been  borrowed  by  the  Gemarists,  who  say  iq, 
nomquid.     Grodus.    JIammond. 

V.  10.  —a  serpent.2  The  Greeks  say,  ivri  mpxnf^ 
wKopTTioPy '  for  a  fish  (a  perch)  a  scorpion*'  See  Luke 
xl«  12.  et  note  infr. 

V.  12.  Therefore  all  things — ]  oui^,  therefore,  does 
not  connect  these  words  with  the  former.  It  is,  says 
'Phavorinus,  often  an  expledve;  or  only  marks  tran- 
sttion.  Or  the  words  may  be  thus  connected  :  that 
as  our  heavenly  Father  is  kind  to  us,  and  to  all  mea, 
in  grandng  our  reasonable  peddons;  we;  says  Gro- 
tius,  ought  to  imitate  liim  in  affording  aid  to  others ; 
this  bemg  also  only  what  we  expect  from  them. 
So  Luke  vL  SO,  31.  Note ;  this  rule  obtained  both 
among  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles :  Quod  dU  fieri 
vis,  fac  alteri.  Avou  iraeriv  mg  <roi  dcXti;  mxyroLg.  Ni-- 
lus.  So  Isocrates  ad  l^icocl.  OraL  iii.  So  ffillel,. 
**  Do  not  thou  that  to  thy  neighbour,  which  thou 
hatest  when  it  is  done  to  thee :"  expressed  in  Tobit 
iy.  15.  Whitby.  Grodus.  Christ  connects  this  prac- 
deal  precept  with  grayer,  to  show  also  that  «xerdpa, 
and  not  supinenessjfs  necessary  to  attain  God's  fiivourr 

Tm  yocp  TTOVo^tUTt  xcLi  SBog  crvTi^afx^avu.    GrottUS. 

See  the  precept  well  explained  and  limited  by  Whid>y. 
y.  12.  tliis  is  the  law.  J  So  c.  xxii.  40.    Rom.  xiii^ 
U.  Gal.  V.  14.     Grodus. 
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V.^Id.  at  the  strcit  gate.']  Thus  Sflius  Italicus: 

Ardua  saxoso  perducit  semita  clivo, 
Aspera  principioi  &c. 

See  more  illustrations  in  Grotius.    To  this  purpose 
in  the  Tablet  of  Cebes :  "  you  may  perceive  a  narrow 

S.te,  and  unfrequented  road,  but  smooth  and  easy  on 
e  summit,  leading  to  virtue  and  felicity."  -  Whitby. 
See  note  on  c.  viii.  1 1.  infn 

V.  14.  because  strait  is  tlie  gate — ]  on.  "  but  strait 
is  the  gate/*  The  Hebrew  *3  often  signifies,  but ;  and 
is  rendered  by  the  LXX  aXXa  or  ixx'  i},  **  but,'*  as 
2  Chron.  xx.  15.  Ps.  xliv.  S.  Dan.  ix.  18.  Amos  viL 
14.  and  by  on  in  the  sense  of  but,  as  1  Kings  xxi.  15. 
no  ^D,  Jn  re^vrixB^  not  alive,  but  dead.  2  Kings  i.  4. 
Num.  xxvii.  S.  and  in  many  other  pfaces«  See  Nol- 
diis  de  Partic.  Hebr.  p.  404.  Whitby.  So  Heb. 
viii.  10.  Bengel.  Yet  this  is  a  disjunctive  sentence 
with  a  repetition  of  the  same  word.  Enter  in  at  the 
strait  gate  ;  because,  on,  wide  is  the  gate  that  leadeth 
to  destruction  ;  and  because,  or^,  strait  is  the  gate  that 
leadeth  to  life.  The  word  repeated  in  the  same  senr 
tence  has  probably  in  both  places  the  same  meaning. 
So  Wells.     See  Bowyer*s  Conjectures. 

V.  14.  because  straifi^  on  a-nvri  rj  xwXij.  Many 
Gr.  MSS.  as  the  whole  sixteen  of  Stephens,  read  n : ' 
for  which  Erasmus  would  substitute  dg ;  and  which 
Grotius  shows  to  import  (op,  hellenistice.  But  Mill  . 
conjectures  it  to  be  corrupted  from  the  Latin  quo- 
mam,  abridged,  and  mistaken  for  quam ;  as  it  now 
appears  iathe  Vulgate ;  or  that  the  6  had  been  negli- 
gently omitted.  'On,  quoniam,  is  clearly  declared  by 
Origen  to  be  the  true  reading.  See  Grotius,  Beza, 
Mill  ad  loc.  et  Prol.*383. 

^    V.  16. .— 4y  theirjruits.2  These  are  plainly  their 
works,  not  their  false  doctrines,  as  has  been  imagined. 
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See  Whitby.    Also  the  false  prophets  extend  to  all 
false  teachers,  as  Simon  and  Barjesus,  Acts  xiiL  6. 

**  In  sheep's  clothing  ;'*  not  in  the  jutT^Xmnj^,  the 
prophet's  hairy  manUe,  (which  is  absurd ;  Doddndge.) 
but  in  hypocrisy  J  as  Rom.  xvi.  17,  18.  Whid)y. 
Grotius. 

V.  18.  a  good  tree  cannot^  8gc. — ]  whilst  it  conti- 
nues good ;  but  both  the  good  and  bad  tree  admit  of 
future  change ;  as  Judas,  once  good ;  and,  Saul,  once 
bad.  Jerom  ad  loc.  Whitby.  So  on  the  efficacy  of 
the  Spirit,  see  TertuU.  de  anima,  et  Chrysost.  vii.  ad 
Roman.     Grotius. 

V.  21.  doing  the  will — ]  See  Grotius,  on  faith 
working  by  love,  or  the  necessity  of  active  obedioicey 
ad  loc.  and  in  his  note  on  ver.  24. 

V.  22.  — in  thy  name^']  as  Acts  xvi.  18.  xix.  \S. 
Grotius.  Origen  adv-  Cels.  lib.  i.  p.  7.  relates  that 
devils  were  sometimes  cast  out  even  by  the  wicked 
using  the  name  of  Christ.  And  as  th^e  miracles  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  are  wrought,  not  to  confirm  the 
doctrine  or  piety  of  him  who  doth  them,  but  only  the 
doctrine  of  Christ ;  it  seemR  no  absurdity  to  grant  Aat 
evil  Christians  may  do  them  in  his  name.  Thus,  true 
prophecies  came  from  Balaam :  and  Judas  had  power 
with  the  twelve  to  heal  diseases.  Matt.  x.  i.  Whitby. 
So  Grotius. 

V.  23.  — profess  unto  tJiem^']  ofjioT^oyrifrw^  extended 
by  the  hellenists  to  this  meaning,  to  express  the  Hebr^ 
nr.     Grotius. 

V.  25.  and  the  rain — ]  leai,  or,  "  although  the  rain 
shall  descend  ;'* — ^thus  frequently  the  Hebrew  ^  vau^ 
he  Clerc. 
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V.  25.  — the  Jloodsi]  vorafM^f  rightly  translated 
land-floods,  or  torrents  ;  those  formed  from  tempes- 
'tuous  rain,  expressed  by  j^Bifi/tppoi  Torajctoi,  the  winter 
torrent,  in  Horn.  II.  J.  So  Eustathius  ad  loc.  Ham- 
mond.    Thnslsa.  lix.  19.  xxxiL  2. 

V.  29.  as  one  having  authority']  He  did  not  confine 
himself  in  his  doctrine,  like  the  Scribes,  who  were 
only  interpreters  of  the  law,  to  the  law  or  tradition  j 
but^ught  as  a  legislator.    Le  Clerc.    . 

'they  are  mistaken,  as  St.  Jerom,  Theophylact  and 
others,  who  assert,  that  he  taught  ^^  as  one  having 
authority,*'  in  his  own  name ;  and  therefore  does  npt 
speak  as  the  prophets—**  thus  saith  the  Lord ;"  but 
in  this  style,  **  I  say  unto  you.'*  For  this  is  contrary 
to  his  prophetic  office,  and  his  own  declarations,  that 
his  doctrine  was  I£s  that  sent  him.  John  vii.  16. 
xvii.  18.  viii.  28.  xii.  49.  xiv.  10.  Others  think, 
**  his  authority,'*  was  his  confirming  the  doctrine  by 
miracles.  Matt.  iv.  24,  25.  So  Mark  i.  27*  Luke 
iv.  32,  36.  But  they  were  astonished,  *'  at  his  doc- 
trine," not  at 'his  miracles.  Others  therefore  inter- 
pret the  words  thus :  He  spake  as  a  prophet,  haying 
authority  from  God  to  deliver 'his  message  to  them ; 
not  as  the  Scribes,  who  taught  only  traditions  from 
their  forefathers;  as  Hillel,  Shemaia,  Abtalion,  &c. 
Whitby.  So  Lightfbot  ad  loc.  et  Har.  Ev.  on  Mark 
i.  22. 

This  great  prophetic  teacher  was  expected  by  the 
Jews,  1  Mace.  iv.  46.  xiv.  41.  Hence  they  said, 
Luke  vii.  16.  "  the  Lord  hath  visited  his  people." 
So  c.  xxi.  23.  Luke  iv.  36.  ix.  1.'  Thus  itjmfug  ©too 
i  Xoyo^  aurofj  .^v.  Just.  Mart.  Apol.  ii.  Grotius, 
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The  parallel  passages  are:  Matt.  viii.  14f-p-16. 
Mark  i.  29 — ^31.  Luke  iv.  38 — 40.  Also,  Matt.  viii. 
2$— 34.  Mark  iv.  35  to  v.  17.  Luke  viii.  22 — 37. 

V.  2.  — "worshipped  hhn^']  fell  down  before  him, 
LuVe  v.  12.  irpotrxijvst^  TrpfkCKiTru*  Hesych.  Ham- 
mond. See  note  on  c.  ii.  2.  supra.  Instances  of  the  Jews 
prostrating  themselves  before  their  kings  and  prophets 
are,  1  Sum.  xxv.  23,  41.  2  Sam.  i.  2:  ix.  6.  xiv.  4. 
1  Kings  i.  23.  1  Chron.  xxix.  20.  1  Sam.  xxviii,  J  4. 
I  Kings  xviii.  7.  2  Kings  i.  13.  Dan.  ii.  46.  Whilby, 

V.  2.  — Lord — ]  KupiB,  This  was,  says  <5rotius, 
an  usual  address  of  the  Jews  to  any  person,  though 
unknown.  John  xx.  15.  It  was  also  customary  with 
the  Romans :  Obf  ios,  si  nomen  non  succurrit,  domi- 
nos  salutamus.  Sen.  £p.  iii.  and  Mart.  £pig.  lib.  i. 
ep.  J 13.  Yet  here  probably  the  leper  used  it,  ^-3TK, 
gtdoni,  as  a  mark  of  respect  and  honour.  Le  Clerc. 

The  leper  probably  might  esteem  Christ  a  prophet 
sent  from  God,  with  power  of  healing,  and  performing 
miracles;  rather  than  the  Messiah  himself;  which 
was  not  yet  disclosed  by  Christ,  or  rumoured  amongst 
the  people.     Grotius. 

V.  3.  — and  touched  him.']  Christ  was  certainly  ua- 
der  the  law.  Gal.  iv.  4.;  though  tl)ie  Greeks  would 
advance  the  contrary  from  tliis  passage,  and  from  his 
touching  a  dead  body.  But  neither  was  touching  a 
leper,  or  a  corpse,  absolutely  unlawful,  though  it  re- 
quired purification ;  and  chiefly  the  Jews  themselves 
held,  that  their  prophets  might  vary  from  the  ritual 
bw.  Neve  Shallum,  lib.  ix.  c.  19.;  as  Elijah,  1  Kings 
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jsvtL  19.;  and  £Iisha,,2,  Kings  iv.  34.  when  they 
touched,  as  Christ  also  did,  a  dead  body.  Grotius.. 
^Whitby. 

V.  4.  See,  Ihou  tell  no  imru]  The  reasons  why 
Christ  ordered  his  miracles  to  be  concealed,  may  have 
been,  1.  here  and  Matt.  ix.  30.  in  mercy  possibly 
to  the  Pharisees,  foreseeing  that  they  would  crucify 
him,  that  they  might  not  have  full  conviction,  Intt 
do  it  through  ignorance.— 2.  c.  xii.  14,  16.  (Mark  nu . 
12.)  where  the  Pharisees  sought  to  kill  him,  that  they 
might  not  cut  him  off. before  the  accomplishmeut  of 
his  mission ;  also  that  he  might  fulfil  the  prophecy, 
Isa.  xlii.  1.  here  quoted:  "He  shall  not  strive  or 
cry,'*— shall  preach  the  gospel  even  to  the  Gentiles, 
Mark  iiL  8.  without  resisting  or  contemding  with  those 
who  oppose  it— 3.     At  Luke  ix.  21.  Matt.  xvi.  20. 
Mark  viii.  30.  ix.  30.  lest  it  might  appear  as  a  com- 
pacted or  contrived  matter,  if  his  disciples  witnessed 
in  his  favour. — 4>.  Also,  as  he  knew  he  was  to  be  re- 
jected, and  suffer  death;  that  his  power  of  miracles 
might  receive  the  great  addition  of  his  own  resur- . 
rection  before  they  were  proclaimed.     So  he  tells  the 
Pharisees,  Matt.  xii.   39.  they   shall  have  no  sign 
"  but  that  of  the  prophet  Jonah,"  referring  to  his 
own  rising  again;    Thus  at  the  transfiguration  he 
commands  the  three  disciples  to  tell  it  no  man  till  he 
is  risen  from  the  dead ;  that  the  whole  of  the  mira- 
cles, his  meek  sufferings,  the  resiurection,  the  com- 
pletion of  types  and  prophecies,  mi^ht  work  on  the 
most  obdurate.  Hammond. — ^Add,  5.  that  his  mission 
might  be  collected  rather  from  the  works  themselves, 
than  from  their  being  published  to  the  world,  .  Matt. 
xL  4.— Also,  6.  that  the  multitude  might  not  run 
together,  and  proclaim  him  king.     John  vi.  15.    Le 
Clerc.  See  Basil  ad  Caesarienses  Epist.  Beza. 
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Two  causes  especially  threatened  to  impede  and 
shorten  the  continuance  of  Christ's  public  niinistry : 
the  eager  impatience  of  the  multitude,  and  the  malice 
of  the  chief  priests  and  pharisees.  The  multitude, 
expecting  a  temporal  king,  might,  on  his  miracles 
being  blazoned  abroad,  and  on  knowing  him  to 
be  the  Messiah,  raise  insurrections  in  his  favour. 
John  vi*  14,  15.  The  chief  priests,  enraged  at  his  mi- 
racles, conspired  to  ensnare  and  destroy  him  before 
his  time.  Luke  xi.  53.  Mark  iii.  6.  John  vii.  30—32. 
xi.  47— -4d,  ^O— 57.  To  avoid  these  two  opposite 
evils,  he  developed  his  mission  by  just  degrees,  as  he 
saw  expedient.  He  came  as  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of 
God ;  and  he  pronounced  himself,  and  suffered  others 
to  declare  him,  to  be  such :  yet,  for  the-above-men- 
tioned  reasons,  he  forbade  the  publication  of  his  mira- 
cles by  those  he  relieved  amidst  the  Jewish  nation ; 
and  also  restrained  his  disciples  from  declaring  him  to 
be  the  Christ,  till  his  resurrection  had  taken  place. 
They  were  not  indeed  fitted  to  be  witnesses  of  these 
great  events  till  they  had  received  power  from  on 
high  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  Acts  i.  8.  At  the  same  time 
when  these  reasons  did  not 'intervene,  as  with  the 
Gentiles,  he  freely  declared  himself  to  be  the  Christ ; 
SO'  to  the  Syrophoenician  woman,  and  to  those  of  Ga- 
dara,  that  he  might  bring  them  to  the  true  God. 
At  the  entrance  on  his  ministry,  he  suffered  and  ac- 
cepted the  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist,  whose  ex- 
press office  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Messiah, 
John  V.  33.  i.  6,7.:  and  also  the  testimony  or  assertion 
of  the  earlier  disciples— Andrew,  John  i.  41^.-:— Philip, 
ver.  45.— and  Nathanael,  ver.  49.  that  he  was  the 
Messiah,  or  the  Christ.  He  afterwards  seems  to  have 
chiefly  reserved  the  declaration  in  his  own  choice ; 
and  occasionally  did  not  hesitate  to  make  it,  as  his 
wisdom  saw  most  suitable  to  the  course  of  things,  and 
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the  temper  of  the  people.  ,  (There  appears  to  be  one 
splexidid  instance  before  the  Sanhedrim,  John  v.  at 
an  early  period  of  his  ministry.)  Also  he  made  it,  John 
ix.  S5,  87.  X.  SO,  31.  and  viii.  24,  28.  eym  ufu,  "  I 
am  he,"  i.  e.  the  Christ ;  comp.  Mark  xiii.  6.  and 
Luke  xxi.  8.  with  Matt.  xxiv.  5. 

(So  necessary  it  is  to  avoid  the  hasty  conclusion 
-virhich  some  have  made  from  texts  where  Christ  or- 
ders his  miracles  to  be  concealed,  or  his  divine  origin 
not  to  be  published  by  his  disciples,  that  he  never 
himself  divulged  his  mission  as  the  Messiah,  or  Son 
of  God.)  See  Whitby,  note  on  c.  ix.  SO. 

V.  4.  — sJiew  thyself  to  Hie  priest.']  Lev.  xiv.  2. 
Hammond. 

V.  4  -^or  a  testimony  unto  tliem^']  to  the  multi« 
tude,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah ;  'as  being  able  to 
heal  leprosy,  a  disease  solely  in  the  power  of  God. 
The  Jews  say,  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  but  the  priest 
to  attempt  the  cure  of  it.  R.  Menachim  in  Lev.  xiii« 
So  Matt.  xi.  5.  2  Kmgs  v.  7.  Or  it  may  refer  to  the 
command  of  Moses,  ^Lev.  xiv.  2.)  It  admits  also  of 
other  senses;  but  tne  first  suits  best  with  axtrtng. 
Hanunond.- 

V.  4.  — qff^  tJie  ^fi—for  a  testimom/.]  See  thou 
tell  no  man  that  thou  wast  healed  by  me  until  thou 
hast  offered  thy  gift  unto  the  priest,  lest  he  from  envy 
should  deny  tnou  wast  cleansed.  (So  Grotius.)  If 
the  man  was  forbid  to  mention  the  miracle  at  all,  the 
sense  will  be :  Offer  thy  gift  for  a  testimony  that  thou 
art  cleansed.  But  this  "word  [Aaprvpiov,  in  all  other 
places,  imports  a  testimony  to  the  truth  of  Christ's 
mission  and  doctrine;  as  Matt.  x.  18.  xxiv.  14. 
Luke  ix.  5.  '  And  thus  that  the  lepers  are  cleansed  is 
made  the  si^n  of  his  advent.  Matt.  xi.  5.  It  here 
probably  ^gmfies,  that,  by  pronouncing  the  man  clean, 
they  may  have  a  testimony  that  I  am  the  Christ. 
Whitby. 
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V.  5.  — there  came  unto  Mm  a  centurion.']  llie 
critics  are  much  divided  whether  this  be  the  same 
miracle  as  that  recorded  Luke  vii.  1 .  As  this  is  the 
first  point  at  which  the  various  harmonizers  of  the 
Gospels  differ  in  their  o{^ions,  and  separate  as  to  the 
order  of  the  narration ;  it  may  be  premised,  that  they 
usually  follow  the  order  of  Sr.  Luke,  induced  by  an 
appearance  of  regularity  in  his  narrative,  and  by  his 
declaration  Luke  i.  3.  Sir  Is^c  Newton,  however, 
has  throughout  followed  the  order  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  John,  as  being  the  two  apostles  and  ^e* 
witnesses  of  our  Saviour's  public  lif«.  This  again 
Doddridge  commends,  and  declares  he  should  on  the 
whole  prefer,  as  he  cannot  find  that  these  two  do  in 
any  instance  disagree  with  each  other  in  any  of  the 
facts  in  question.  But  he  thinks  it  more  consonant 
with  propriety  to  adhere  to  the  declaration  of  any 
evangelist,  where  they  assert  the  order  of  time  themk 
selves ;  or,  if  they  are  silent  on  that  point,  to  accept 
the  order  of  the  two  writers  who  agree,  against  that 
of  the  third,  who  diflfers  from  them. 

Of  these  •  schemes  that  of  Doddridge  is  the  most 
cautious  and  temperate.  But  the  who^  subjea  is 
embarrassed  with  difHculties.  It  is  evident  there  can 
be  no  harmony  formed  without  some  strong  transpo* 
sitions  taking  place  in  some  of  the  evangelists.  Yet 
the  narrations  are  so  concise,  and  diflfer  so  frequendy 
in  minute  particulars,  (which  difference  indeed  adds 
great  strength  and  credence  to  their  history,)  that 
the  proofs  of  their  order  depend  on  very  slight  notices 
and  uncertain  probabilides.  At  the  same  time  some 
harmony,  or  course  of  coincidence,  is  very  usdid  for 
general  conclusions.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  may  be  re^ 
commended  to  pay  the  chief  present  attention  to  the 
separate  narrations  in  the  Gospels  y — ^not  to  exhaust 
the  time  and  spirits  on  efforts  to  adjust  critically  this 
nice  subject ;  but  to  make  use,  for  general  pprpo$es, 
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of  any  harmony  formed  by  an  approved  writer—and 
to  discuss  at  more  leisure,  and  at  t  more  advanced 
period,  the  points  which  may  then  demand  it.     See 
note  on  Ldke  vi.  20.  infra. 
Of  the  present  n\iracle,  see  note  ot  Luke  vii.  2. 

V.  6.  —  lietk  at  home^']  0£(3XijTa* — ^lieth  without 
power  of  motion ;  as  one  TO1D,  hid  forth.  Lightfoot. 
Beza.  So  ver.  14.  and  c.  ix.  2.  Hence  it  might  be 
not  only  a  palsy,  but  an  aTOTrT^ijIia,  which  Celsus  says 
in  his  time  was  named  also  Tapo^ucrij,  and  which  the 
ancients  explained  by  stupor  vel  resolutio  corporis  * 
totius.  (Scapula.)  Grotius.  Or  he  might  not  be 
strictly  paralytic,  but  have  violent  convulsions,  or 
rheumatism ;  it  is  sufficient  that  be  had  lost  the  motion 
of  his  limbs.     Lamy.  Ap.  Bibl.  b.  iii.  c.  vi.  p.  466. 

V.  6.  — fermewferf.]]  Batravil^srQat.  Not  so  much 
tormented,  as  affected,  or  punished,  with  the  palsy. 
It  means  also  to  imprison,  coerceo-^,  ^curavitrrai  being 
lictors,  or  gaolers.  Hammond.  But  see  note  on 
c.  xviii.  34.  infra. 

V.  8.  The  centurion — ]  The  centurions  were  usually 
Stationed  in  the -towns  of  the  Roman  provinces,  to 
*  preserve  order.     So  Josephus  of  :he  Emperor  Ves- 
pasian.     Grotius. 

V.    9.  — UTider  authority^]    tnri  i^ovtriaPy   under 
authority  myself,  and  having  soldiers  also  under  my 
command :  f ijai  xai  Xs^oi,  for  oiv  xiyco,  is  an  hebraism, 
'  as  Rom.  vi.  !?•  infr.  xi.  25.  xviii.  21.  Grotius. 

V.  la  so  grealfaitk — ]  There  aie,  says  Hammond, 
five  acceptations  of  faith  in  the  N.*7est.— (1.)  Reliev- 
ing Christ^s  power  to  cure  diseases;  so  here,  c.  ix. 
22.  Acts  xiv.  9. ;  so  also  the  difici]]es  believing  they 
had  the  delegated  power  of  curing  tiiem.    Matt.  xvii. 
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f        ** 

20.  XXI.  22.    Mrk  xt  24.  1  Cor.  xiii.  2.— (2.)  Be- 
lieving what  is  levealed  by  God,  called   '*  nuth    in 
God/'  Hebr.  xi  3,  SO,  31.  or,  "faith  in  Christ," 
after  he  appearetj  Re\%  xiv.  12.  2Thess,  ii.  13.  '  So, 
weak  in  faith  foi  want  pf  light,  Rom.  xiv.  1.  1  Thess. 
iii.  2,  5.    2  Theses,  i.  3,    James  ii.  1.  Jude  3.  Rom.  i. 
.5.  Acts  vi.  7.  aaid  xiv.  22.  Luke  xviii.  8.  xxii.  S2. 
—opposed  to   the  Mosaical  law  in   Rom.   iii.  27, 
28.   iv.   13.— comprehends  Christ's  precepts   Rom. 
xvi.  26.  and  promises  Gal.  iii.  14.    1  Cor.  xv.    14. 
Hebr.  xi.    l.*--(3.)    I'he  dictates  of  conscience  as- 
sured  of  the  lawfulness  of  actions,  Rom.  xiv.  22,  23. 
Hebr.  x.  22vir-(4.)  A  confidence  in  prayer.  Jam.  v. 
L5. — (5.)    It  imports,  irvFras  being   taken  not  for 
believing,  but  faithfil,  fidelity  of  God  to  us  in  his 
prpmises,  Rbm.  iii.  3.— of  man  to  other  men,   as, 
servants  to  mastery   Gal.  v.  22.  Tit.  iL   10.      So 
Matt.  XXV.  21.  Lute  xix.    17.  1  Cor.  iv*   17.— o£ 
men  to  God,  2Tijb.  iv.  7.    See  also  Heln*.  xL  17. 
and  iii.  2.  J  Tim.  i.  12.  Rev.  ii.  10.  S^aTio-ro^^Luke 
xii.  46.  comp.  witljMatt.  xxiv.  51.    It  in  this  sense 
denotes  sincerity  ofresolution  towards  a  christian  life, 
1  Pet.  1.  7.  and  PKl.  i.  29.    So  th^  instance  of  Abra- 
ham.    This  is  theffaitfe.,  James  ii.  18,  20.  which,  if 
sincere,  but  not  yel  tried,  is  opposed  to  works  only,  as 
they  are  the  actuaf  performance  to  be  shown  by  them 
when  time  is  givel.     So  the  faith  of  the  thief  on  the 
crdss.     Cyril  of  J^usalem.     It  is  either  thus  opposed 
(o  works,  as  a  less  to  a  greater  and  more  complete, 
James  ii.  22.;  or«  unsincere,  and  then  it  is  opposed 
to  them,  as  vttrr^gztid  fiios^  faith  and  life,  are  ordina« 
rily  opposed  by  tie  Fathers.     Lastly,  it  is  sometimes 
used  in  a  more  geieral  sense,  for  believing  the  doc- 
trines of.  God  and  Christ  j  whether  acquired  by  expe- 
rience, James  ii.  19.  by  ocular  demonstration,  John 
XX.  25.  or  from  relation,  as  when  said  "  tp  come  by 
hearing.*'  Hammond. 
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The  first  significatioa  of  tktti  j  amongst  the  Greeks 
VfBSj  trust  or  confident  fiducia.  Hence  it  came  to 
be  arolied  to  that  faith,  or  credence^  which  ^e  grant 
to  affirmations  that  ^  not  come  under  our  own 
knowledge,  or  of  whi:h  we  have  not  mathematical 
demonstration.  As  religious  and  divine  objects  in 
almost  every  nation  aife  of  this  kind,  wMrng  came 
peculiarly  (xar  e^o;^v)  to  signify  belief  or  persuasion 
in  what  relates  to  rel^ion.  So  iElian.  Var.  Hist, 
lib.  ii.  c.  31.  "the  barbarous  nations  ursp  rourwp  Jer- 
X^poLv  i)(ovTes  njt^  wi^fiv— having  a  firm  belief  in  the 
gods,  &c." 

When  the  Jews  began  to  write  in  Greek,  they  used 
Tntrrig  in  the  same  sense  of  belief  in  their  scriptures. 
So  Ecclus.  i.  27.  xlv.  4.  and  1  Mace.  iii.  13.  exxJ^Ti- 
G-ia  9ri<rra>V)  a  band  of  the  Jews.  The  Christians 
applied  the  word  to  ,a  belief  in  Christ,  in  opposition 
to  the  unbelief  of  the  Gentiles  ai^d  of  the  Jews.  In 
all  cases  wurrts  imports  belief  or  persuasion;  and 
according  to  the  various  subjects  on  which  it  is  exer- 
cised, different  heads  or  disdnctions  of  faith  maybe 
enumerated.     Le  Clerc. 

Further ;  it  is  very  material  to  observe,  that  faith 
in  Christ  cannot  be  considered  in  its  true  light,  ex- 
cept as  cbnnected  with  the  influence  of  the  divine 
grace;  both  as  causing  it  at  first  to  spring  in  the 
mind  of  the  unbeliever,  and  as  awakening  and  re- 
newing it ;  *  preventing,'  guiding  and  strengthening 
all  its  operations,  in  the  production  of  itis  proper  fruits 
of  charity  and  goodness  (Gal-  v.  6.)  in  the  mind  of 
the  Chr^tian. 

V.  1 1.  ^^hallsit  dowi^]  avaxXio-ai.  The  Grecians 
and  Romans  reclined  on  couches  at  table^  which  this 
word  imports.  In  very  early  times,  as  of  Joseph's 
brethren,  Philo,  p.  433.  also  EccUis. .  xxxi.  12.  the 
Jews  sat  at  meat ;  but  before  the  time  of  Christ  the 
custom  of  reclining  or  lying  on  couches  was  intro- 
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ducedy  (see  note  on  c.  zkvi.  20.  infra.)  So  on  the 
grass,  in  the  open  air;  see  Cic.  de  Off.  lib.  iii.  Story 
of  Canius.  Thus  Mark  vi.  39,  40.  where  Tpaa-ieu, 
in  ranks,  means  m  small  divisions ;  as  the  Scholiast  on 
Homer  explains  H.  H.  sv&a  Sf  xotrfAT^Tai  icpouriai.  At 
their  banquets,  the  chief  person  lay  at  the  uppor  end 
of  the  couch,  the  head  of  the  next  touching  his  breast 
Thus  St.  John,  xiii.  23.  lay  at  supper  in  the  bosom 
of  Jesus.  John  xxi.  20.;  whieh  was  both  a  mark  of 
dignity  or  precedency,  and  of  our  Saviour's  love. 
Luke  xvi.  23.  John  i.  18.  xiii.  25.  Hammond. 

Christ  appears  here  to  have  used  this  allusion  to 
banquets,  in  compliance  with  the  usual  metaphor  of 
the  Jews ;  which  prevailed  also  amongst  the  Greeks. 
rBut  it  mav  be  doubtful  whether  the  Jews,  as  Le 
Clerc  apprehends,  borrowed  the  nodon  from  them.) 
These  last  raised  their  ideas  of  hapjness  on  feasting^ 
and  banquets  with  the  gods.  Ixion  and  Tantalu% 
whilst  living,  were  said  to  feast  with  the  gods,  to  ex- 
press their  regal  luxury  and  felicity.  Pindar  ex  Olym- 
pion.  Od.  1.  So  Empedocles  of  the  state  of  the  just: 

jEuvis^— 

«'  With  the  Immortals  at  their  festive  board.** 

Epictet.  Enchir.  c.  xxi.  iVtj  vort  rmv  6ewv  a^mg  a-ofi,- 
sroTTj^ :  "  You  will  be  in  due  time  a  worthy  guest  of 
the  gods.'*     Le  Clerc.     Macknight. 

V.  1 1,  12.  To  lie  down  with  Abraham,  &c  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  doth  not  here  signify,  certainly 
to  enjoy  everlasting  happiness  with  them,  but  only 
to  become  the  sons  of  Abraham  through  faith ;  to  b^ 
admitted .  into  the  chrisdan  religion,  ^  and  be  heirs 
according  to  the  promise  made  to  him.  GaL  iiL  7, 
9,  14, 29.     Of  the  promise,  see  Gen.  xii.  S.  tjm.  4. 
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SLxifiii.  14.  So  Gal.  iv.  28.  The  believing  Gentiles 
shall  be  heirs  of  the  promises  n^ade  to  the  Patriarchs; 
the  unbelieving  Jews  shall  be  deprived  of  these  bless- 
ings. These  Jews,  Rom,  ix.  31,  32.  xi.  7*  Heb.  iii. 
18,  19.  iv.  2,  5.  are  they  who  seek  to  eQter,  and  shall 
'  not  be  able,  because  the  master  hath  shut  his  door, 
Luke  xiii.  24,  25,  Matt.  xxi.  4d.     Luke  xiiL  26. 

The  banquets  of  the  ancients,  especially  the  nup- 
tial feasts,  were  ia  the  evening!  See  Luke  aav.  16. 
Rev.  xix.  7:  Matt.  xxv.  6.  The  house  was  filled 
with  lights,  Athenaeus,  lib.  xv.  p.  699.  Plutarch. 
Symp.  lib.  iv.  q.  93.  They  who  were  shut  out  were 
in  darkness,  ver.  12.  M^tt.  xxii.  13.  xxv.  30.  exposed 
to  cold  and  hunger ;  hence  there  shall  be  weepings 
and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  Matt  xiii.  42. 
Luke  xiii.  28. 

The  guests  entered  by  a  gate  designed  to  recdve 
them.  Hence  Christ,  by  whom  we  enter  in  to  this 
marriage  feast,  compares  himself  to  a  gate,  John  x, 
1,  2,  7,  9.  This  gate,  on  the  coming  of  the  guests, 
was  made  narrow,  the  wicket  only  being  left  open, 
and  the  porter  standing  to  prevent  the  unbidden  from 
rushing  in.  Hence  our  Lord  exhorts  the  Jews  to 
strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate.  Matt.  vii.  IS,  14. 
Luke  xiii.  24.  i.  e.  into  the  kingdom  of  the  gospel, 
before  it  was  taken  from  them.  When  the  guests 
were  arrived,  the  door  was  shut,  and  not  to  be  opened 
to  those  who  stood  and'  knocked  without.  So  the 
parable  of  the  virgins.  Matt.  xxv.  11.  So  Luke  xiiL 
24,  25.     Whitby. 

This  outer  darkness,  with  the  wailing,  &c.  meta- 
phorically  implies  a  state  the  most  opposite  to  that  of 
heavjen  and  light ;  as  Ps.  xlix.  19.  Josephus  B.  J. 
lib.  iii.  AStjv  a-xonwrefAv.  St.  Peter,  2£ph.  ii.  17.  and 
'  Jude,  Zo<Pq¥  tow  o-xotous'-  Thus  also  ^schylus,  rap- 
rapos  yip6s9  ai^ou.   So  Theophylact.'  Grotius.   Hence  - 
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the  repetition  of  the  article,  ro  s^m,  to  give  force  to 
the  word  in  this  sense.     Beza. 

V.  18.  Go  thy  xvai^ — ]  For  the  Hebrew  T^,  as  a 
term  of  assent,  the  LXX  use  Tropeoouy  1  Sam.  xvu.  37. ; 
or  ^aSl5f,  2  Sam.  xiv.  8.  Thus  ways,  Mark  v.  34. ; 
xo^fwou,  Luke  vii.  50.  &c.  The  Syriac  ^T  in  this 
place  is  an  interjection  of  the  same  kmd.     Grotius. 

V,  14.  Peter* s-^wife^s  mother, 2  Bnigensis  says, 
Peter  alone  was  married ;  but  the  interpolated  Igna- 
tius ad  Philad.  sect.  4.  mentions  Peter,  Paul,  and 
other  apostles.  St.  Basil  vepi  az-oTayr^g  3io(i,  torn.  iL 
p.  234.  speaks  of  Peter,  and  the  rest  of  the  aposdes. 
St.  Ambrose,  in  2  Cor.  xi.  saith  that  all  the  apdsdes, 
except  John  and  Paul,  are  said  to  have  had  wives. 
See  many  other  testimonies  in  Cotelerius's  notes  on 
Ignatius,  Ep.  Philad.  Whitby,  and  his  note  on  1  Cor. 
vii.  8.  and  ix.  5. 

Peter  and  Andrew  were  of  Bethsaida,  John  i.  44. 
Grotius  conjectures,  this  was  the  house  they  occa- 
sionally resorted  to  at  Capernaum,  belonging  to  the 
mother-m-law.  Or,  with  Lightfoot,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, that  Peter,  with  Andrew  his  brother,  had 
removed  there  for  the  conveniency  of  his  trade  of 
fishing,  or  after  his  marriage-     So  Macknight.  . 

V.  16.  Wften  the  even  was  come^^']  See  Mark  i.  32. 
It  was  the  even,  after  the  Sabbath-day  was  concluded^ 
when  the  Jews  were  no  longer  fearful  of  violating  it : 
the  even,  on  which  the  day  after  the  Sabbath  began, 
Lamy,  b.  i.  c.  v.  p.  104.  4to  ed.  That  the  Jews  be- 
gan their  day  from  the  evening  is  weii  knovm  ;  of 
their  thus  beginning  the  Sabbath,  see  Lev.  xxiii.  32. 
Neh.  xiii.  19.  Whitby.  See  Lightfoot  ad  loc.  et 
Har.  Ev.  who  gives  from  Maimonides  in  Scbab.  c.  5. 
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instances  of  their  trifling  exactness;  particularly  in 
forming  two .  sunsets,  the  one  earlier,  the  other  so 
late  as  when  three  moderate  stars  at  least  may  be  per- 
ceived, when  the  Sabbath  is  fully  commenced.  See 
also  Whitby. 

V.  17.  -^took  our  infirmities.']  The  passage  from 
Isaiah,  liii.  4.  is  principally  fulfilled  by  Christ's, bear- 
ing bur  ^ns  in  his  own  body  on  the  cross,  and  so  ap- 
plied 1  Pet.  ii.  24.  Here  it  is  applied  to  his  healing 
the  sick.  Both  these  kinds  of  *  bearing  our  diseases' 
were  requisite  in  our  High  Priest,  Heb.  v.  1.  iv.  15. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  a  prophetic  scripture  may  be- 
long to  two  or  more  events,  besides  the  literal  one. 
Hammond. 

V.  17.  — by  Esaias — sayings  He  himself  took  our 
ir^rmit$es,2  ro^atrflsvia^  ^'fwov.  The  Hebrew,  in  Isa. 
liii.  4.  has  ^^  vTT,  i.  e.  voo-oti^,  |u.aXaxia^,  irT^r^yag  t^ijlwv  : 
the  LXX  has  afixtpnag  7||xcoy .-  (propria  admodum,  says 
Grotius,  respiaentem  sensum  secundum  et  pleniorem.) 
The  Jews  looked  upon  diseases,  and  bodily  infirmities, 
as  punishments  of  sins;  and  therefore  often  expressed 
the  former  by  the  latter:  vide  Targum  in  loc.  1  Pet. 
ii.  24. .  The  other  member  of  the  text,  xai  Ta$  vocroug 
i^airracrsvj  is  in  Symmachus,  xa4  rtng  Tovoug  inrsftei^ 
vevj  in  the  Hebr.  O'?20  tJUMDI  et  dolores  nostros  ba- 
julavit  eos.  Ar.  Montan.  (3K^,  suflfering,  or  grief,  is 
^also  bodily  pain.  Gen.  xxxiv.  25.  Job  xiv.  22.  Tay- 
lor Cone,  root  817.)  In  the  LXX  it  is,  xai  7rsp$ 
7}ixwy  ohvvarat ;  which  shows,  qays  Dr.  Owen,  how 
little  attentive  the  Greek  translators  were  to  the  letter 
of  the  text,  so  that  they  expressed  the  meaning  of  it. 
Owen's  Modes  of  Quot.  No.  xviii.  p.  31. 

This  is  one  of  the  places,  whence  commentators 
conclude,  that  a  prophecy  may  be  an  accommodation, 
though  not  according  to  the  intention  of  the  prophet. 
But  it  seems  without  just  ground :    for  the  Jews 
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themselves  applied  this  prophecy  to  the  curing  of  dis- 
•eases ;  and  as  Christ,  b^  the  healing  of  diseases,  took 
away  the  temporal  pumshment  of  sins,  (see  note  on 
c.  ix.  2.)  and  said  to  some  that  he  healed,  "thy  sins 
be  forgiven  thee," — why  may  not  this  prophecy  be 
twice  nilfiUed,  when  by  removing  the  diseases  he  re- 
moved the  temporal  punishment  of  their  sins — ^and 
when  by  suflFering  on  the  cross  he  procured  them  a 
full  rei^fiission?     Whitby.     So  Grotius. 

What  is  remarked  by  Whitby  from  Lightfoot,  that 
the  Jews  interpreted  "  bearing  our  infirmities,''  of 
Christ's;  personal  suflFerings — ^and  the  words  **  stricken 
of  God,"  of  leprosy ;  and  hence  supposed  the  Mesaah 
in  his  state  of  humiliation  was  to  be  severely  afflicted, 
even  as  a  leper  V^^  quasi  leprosum,  Vulg.  St.  Jerom. 
aipijjutcyov,  iua^tjv  ivra^  Symm.  et  Aquila;  now  aipri 
is  the  colour  of  leprosy.  Hesych.  Phavorin.  Suid.  (See 
Pearson  on  the  Creed,  art.  iv.  p.  182.  n.  ed.  1692.) 
shows  that  the  Jews  occasionally  could  sufficiently  ap- 
prehend the  prophecies  relating  to  the  suffering  state  of 
the  Messisdi.  Grotius  would  apply  i^oLo-raa-B^  only  to 
the  inconveniences  Christ  suffered  irom  his  labours 
amidst  the  multitude;  as  Heb.  ^2D,  et  Syr.  VO;  so 
Rom.  XV.  1.  This  seems  slight  and  feeble.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  that  ver.  10.  of  the  prophecy  fixes  it,  in 
its  highest  import,  to  Christ's  being  an  offering  for  sin^ 
a  piacular  victim.     See  Le  Clerc  ad  Isa.  liii.  4. 

V.  18.  "-^lepartunto  the  other  side.J  Christavoided 
keeping  the  multitudes  long  together,  to  prevent  sedi^* 
tion ;  especially  as  they  esteemed  him  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah. How  ready  the  Roman  governor,  Pilate,  was 
to  receive  any  accusation  of  that  kind  from  the  Jewish 
rulers,  see  in  the  ^count  of  his  administration  in  Jo- 
sephus.    Le  Clerc. 

V.  19.  Master^  IwiUfoUm  thee— 2  It  should  seem 
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that  the  Scribe,  seeing  the  miracles,  TVould  attach  him- 
self to  his  sect,  in  hopes  of  sharing  in  the  gain  and 
honour  they  must  speedily  confer ;  or,  apprehending 
him  to  be  the  Messiah,  wished  to  share  in  the  advan- 
tages of  his  temporal  kingdom.  (Le  Clerc.)  But 
Christ,  by  declaring  his  poverty,  instantly  repressed 
his  self-interested  views.     Grotius. 

V.  20.  the'Jbxes — ]  The  S^ivonjf  in  this  compari- 
son appears  in  a  fine  passage  somewhat  similar  to  this 
in  the  Life  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  in  Plutarch:  **  The 
wild  beasts  in  Italy  have  their  places  of  repose  and 
refuge,  roip  hs  tirsp  ^IraT^iotg  fMMj(OfjA¥Oig  xai  aTroflvijer- 
Kovatp  Aspog  Hon  (fiwr^gy  aXXou  8t  ouHeifog,  [jt,9r$(mPf 
aXX'  ax>ixoi  xai  aviS^uroi  /isra  rsxywif  yrXaywrrou. 
Grotius. 

V.  21.  another  of  the  disciples— -2  Clem.  Alex,  men- 
tions a  tradition,  that  it  was  Philip.     Grotius. 

V.  22.  -^the  dead  bury  their  dead.']  Antanaclasis  is 
a  figure  in  rhetoric,  whereby  authors  of  every  descrip- 
tion affect  to  use  the  same  word  twice  in  a  sentence, 
though  in  a  different  sense.  Jeremiah  xxxiv.  17. 
mentioning  the  word  *  liberty,^*  then  follows  *  liberty 
to  the  sword.*  Isaiah,  Ixv.  11.  "  drink  offerings  to 
that  number;  therefore  I  will  number  you  with  the 
sword.'*  Matt.  v.  19.  xii.  50.  1  Cor.  viii.  2.  j  of  the 
knowing  of  God,  ver.  3.  "  he  is  known  of  God/' 
i.  e*  approved  by  him,  Gal.iv.  9.  Rom.  xiv.  13.  Rev. 
xxii.  18, 19.  Ps.  xviii.  26.  Thus  here  on  the  men- 
tion of  the  dead  father.  Let  the  dead,  i.  e.  others  (per- 
haps those  yet  unconverted)  do  that  office.  It  par- 
took probably  of  the  nature  of  a  proverb.  Hammond. 

Oi  vexpoi,  ^  the  dead,'  in  Scripture,  are  often,  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  those  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  Eph. 
ii.  1.  Col.  ii.  18.   So  1  Tim.  v.  6.   Rev.  iil  1.    This 
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was  a  proverbial  phrase  with  the  Jews.     Maimon. 
more  Nevoch.  lib.  i.  **  The  wicked  are  dead  while 
yet  alive.*'    So  Philo,  Leg.  AUeg.  lib.  i.  p.  45.  dead 
to  happiness,  redmixs  rov  6o8aiju.oi^a.     Whitby,  note  on 
1  Pet.  iv.  6.     Thus  Clem.  Alex.     The  philosophers 
esteem  them  dead,  who  subject  the  mind  to  sense. 
Thus  Philo ;  dead  to  virtue,  alive  to  evil.     Thus  also 
the  Jewish  and  Arabian  writers.     Origen  contr.  Cels. 
lib.  iiii  p.  142.    ed.  Spencer,  acquaints  us,   that  in 
the  school  of  Pythagoras,  who  took  this  idea  of  spi- 
ritual death  from  the  Easterns,  and  borrowed  much 
from  the  Jews,  rag  roiv  'Iot/$ai<oV  Se^ot^  fujuLoujuLsvo^ , 
Hermipp.    Cenotaphs  were  placed  for  those  who  had 
abandoned  his  philosophy  to  return  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  world.     The  sense  conveyed  in  the  text  is : 
Turn  not  aside  to  temporal  afiairs,  but  leave  them  to 
those  solely  attached  to  them«     Grotius.     Whitby. 

V.  24. — a  great  tempest — ]  ^utrfjj^g  ft^yo^.  ^^  "W. 
Jonah  i.  4.  Moti  fluctus.  Virg.  So  motum  mare, 
quati  aequora.  Grotius.  A  kind  of  hurricane.  Dod- 
oridge. 

V.  26.  — o/fifffeT&i/A.]  See  Whitby  ad  loc.  on  a 
weak  or  deficient  fiuth. 

V.  27.  — and  ffie  sea  obey  him.']  ITiis  was  often 
the  epithet  of  the  Deity:  ",He  stilleth  the  raging  of 
the  sea.'*  Ps.  Ixv.  7.'  cvii.  25.  No  wonder  they  con- 
ceived there  must  be  a  divine  power  in  Christ.  Gro- 
tius.    Whitby. 

V.  28.  — exceedirigjierce^  ;faX«roi,  i.  e.  aJjtwi,  a 
word  of  great  force;  of  which  Plato  in  Protagora.  Beza. 
So  of  animals,  xuvf^  p^aXcTor  Xen.  Anab.  lib.  v.  and 
of  men.  Isocr.  Thuc.  Aristot.  &c.  Scapula. 

V.  28.  ^~<mt  of  the  tombs.]  It  appears  firom  Jose- 
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phus,  J.  B*  lib.  vii.  c.  23.  and  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  \i. 
ad  Antoninum,  that  the  Jews  and  early  Christians 
were  persuaded,  that  the  departed  souls  of  wicked 
men  seized  upon  and  inhabited  the  living,'  and  caused 
them  to  become  demoniacs.     See  J.  Mede,  .p.  SO. 
Disc.  vi.  And  thus  Hammond:  It  was  usual  for  the 
demons  to  abide  in  the  tombs,  to  confirm  men  in  the 
vain  persuasion  of  the  souls  of  pen  after  death  being 
turned  into  devils.     See  Hieron.     Magius  Miscellan. 
lib.  iv.  c.  12.  (So  Theophylact.)  On  which  Le  Clerc 
observes,  that  Hanunond  seems  to  advert  to  the  Pla- 
tonists,  who,  as  Synesius  Hymn.  iv.  47.  had  the  idea 
of  demons,   whom  he  calls   rtijiji^oyo|xoi,   wandering 
near  tom&s.     But  apparently  the  two  possessed  men 
were  accidentally  there;    (they  found  belter,  and 
avoided  the  crowds.)    Le  Clerc.    TKs  was  frequent ; 
for  it  is  one  of  the  marks  of  demoniacs  in  the  Jewish 
writers,  that  they  lodged  in  the  tombs.    Hieros.'Tru- 
'  moth.  fol.  40.  2.  Lightfoot.     The  tombs  were  often 
caves  digged  out  of  rocks,  where  persons  could  find 
shelter ;  and  thus  robbers,  Josephus  acquaints  us,  were 
accustomed  to  liirk  there.     Macknight. 

In  Barbary,  cupolas  or  vaulted  chambers  of  three 
or  four  yards  square  are  over  the  tombs.  Harmer's 
Obs.  V.  iii.  p.  425,  450. 

V.  29.  to  torment  us — "]  See  note  on  Mark  v.  7. 
infra. 

V.Sl.  the  devils  besought  him-^']  Some  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  demoniacs  in  the  N.  Test,  were  only 
persons  afflicted  with  strange  diseases ;  convulsions, 
the  falling  sickness,  &c.  But  this  notion  may  be  evi- 
dently confuted,  1.  from  the  Scriptures  and  Eccl. 
writer;,  who  make  a  constant  and  plain  distinction 
between  the  curing  of  diseases  and  the  casting  out  of 
devils.  So  Matt.  iv.  24.  x.  1.  Luke  iv.  40,  41.  **  The 
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Christiaiis^"  saith  Irensus  (lib.  ii.  c.  56,  57*)  ^  truly 
cast  out  devils,  and  heal  the  sick  by  the  impoadon  m 
hands.''  So  Origen  contr.  Cels.  lib.  i.  p.  34.  ^^How 
many/'*  saith  Tertullian  (ad  Scap.  p.  4.)  ^^  have  by  us 
been  healed,  or  freed  from  devils!"— 2.  From  the  cir- 
cumstances relating  to  them:  as,  that  Christ  suffered 
them  not  to  speak,  because  they  knew  him,  Mark  L  S4. 
to  be  Christ,  Luke  iv.  41.  and  said,  ^*  Thou  ait  the 
Son  of  God/'  That  they  expostulate  with  Christ,  and 
entering  into  the  swine  hurry  down  into  the  sea,  and 
beg  they  may  not  be  sent  out  of  the  country ;  they 
acknowledge  also  their  name  to  be  Legion.  Mark 
V.  1—14.  Luke  viii.  27-33.  That  these  sayings  are 
the  effect  of  a  disease,  or  that  Christ  spake  thus  to  a 
disease,  is  too  absurd  for  belief •--•3.  Also  because  Christ 
puts  questions  to  them,  or  enjoins  them  silence,  and 
to  come  out  of  a  man,  Mark  i.  25.  Luke  iV.  41. 
Mark  ix.  25. — *.  From.their  symptoms,  as  their  great 
strength,  and  their  fear  of  being  destroyed  and  sent 
into  the  abyss,  &c.  It  cannot  be  objected  that  de- 
moniacs were  not  known  before  the  coming  of  Christ: 
for  the  falsehood  of  this  suggestion,  that  they  wete 
not  known  amongst  the  Jews  in  former  ages,  ham  been . 
proved  by  the  plain  testimonies  of  Josephus,  (Ant. 
lib.  viii.  c.  2.  p.  257.)  Justin  Martyr,  (Dial  p.Sll.) 
and  Irenaeus,  (lib.  ii.  c.  5.)  in  (Whitby's)  general 
preface  to  the  Epistles,  vol.  2.  p.  xxxi.  edit.  1692. 
md  amongst  the  Heathens,  from  Plutarch  Sympos. 
lib.  i.  c.  5.  Lucian  Philops.  Justin  Martyr  ubi  supr. 
and  Origen  lib.  4.  So  that  the  Gospel  history  was 
never  objected  to  by  Jew  or  Heathen  on  that  ac- 
count. 

The  idea  (of  J.  Mede  and  others,Disc.  vi.  p.  29, 30.) 
that  the  demoniacs  were  only  mad,  or  lunatics, 
founded  on  John  x.  20.  and  Matt.  xvii.  15,  18.  is 
sufficiently  answered .  in  the  foregoing  arguments ; 
there  being  a  constant  and  plain  distinction  preserved 
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in  the  N.  Test,  and  in  the  Fathers,  between  the  cur- 
ing' any  natural  disorders,  and  the  ej^dng  of  demons. 
T?5rhitby.     See  note  on  Mark  v.  7. 

V.  31.  staffer  us — ]  hrtrpt^o^'  He  sent  them  no 
otherwise  than  by  permitting  them  to  go  into  the 
herd;  as  Markv.  Id.  One  of  many  reasons  that 
Christ  permitted  the  evil  spirits  to  enter  into  the 
svine,  may  have  been  to  convince  the  Greeks  of  the 
sacredness  of  the  Jewish  Jaws,  which  they  ridiculed. 
Various  instances  of  this  ridicule  are  given  from  the 
classics  by  Grotius ;  and  some  applications  from 
Philo,  Barnabas  Apost.  2  Pet.  ii.  22.  Lactandus  de 
Instit.  lib.  iv.  c.  17.  of  the  mystical  sense  of  the  pro- 
hibition, i.  e.  ne  vitam  porcorum  imitarentur;  not 
to  be  immersed  in  sensuaUty  like  this  animal.  Gro* 
tius.  Whitby.  The  Heathens  held,  as  in  Plutarch, 
that  the  flesh  of  swine  was  omnium  justissimus;  as  of 
no  use,  till  dead.  So  Plato,  iEsop.  Anaxandr.  See 
also  Juvenal  and  Persius.     Grodus. 

y.  31.  herd  qfsmne.]  As  the  cure  of  demoniacs  is 
peculiarly  subject  to  collusion,  God  seems  to  have 
permitted  the  exerdon  of  supernatural  agency  on  these 
animals,  who  it  is  self-evident  could  not  be  confede- 
rate in  fraud,  (nor  any  disease  be  pretended,)  chiefly 
to  evince  the  reality  of  these  demoniacal  possessions. 
Doddridge,  §  70. 

V.  84.  depart  cut  of  their  coasts^']  lest  he  should 
send  some  farther  judgment  upon  them;  a  natural 
apprehension  of  a  probably  licendous  people,  from  so 
holy  a  propheL    Doddridge. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


The  parallel  passages  are :  Matt.  ix.  1—17.  Maiic 
ii.  1—22.  Lukev.  17—39.  Also,  Matt.  ix.  18 — 2a 
Mark^.  22— 4S.  Luke  viii.  41 — 56. 

V.  1.— Ai^oaTi  cify,l  Capernaum,  as  Mark  ii«  1. 
Comp.  Matt.  iv.  IS.     Whitby. 

V.  2. — thj/  sins  be  forgiven  thee.']  Our  Lord  speaks 
here,  not  of  the  remission  of  the  eternal  punishments, 
but  of   the  temporal  punishments  inflicted  for  sm  : 
1.  because  this  remission  is  obtained  by  the  faith  of 
others ;    "  their  faith  ;  '*  which  only  can  prevail  in 
things  temporal :  and,  2.  because  it  is  said  to  be  as 
easy  to  forgive  them,  as  to  heal  the  disease.    This 
could  not  therefore  be  remission  of  sins  in  the  highest 
sense ;  for  the  apostles  and  disciples  had  power  to 
cure  diseases,  yet  not  to  remit  the  eternal  puriisfaments* 
John  ix.  2.  v.  14.  So  Deut.  xxviii.  21,  22.  Isa.  xxzm. 
24.     It  is  also  usual  in  the  Old  and  New  Test,  to 
intimate  deliverance  from  corporal  diseases  by  reous- 
sion  of  sins,  2  Sam.  xH.  IS.    2  Chron.  vii.  14.    So 
Matt.  ix.  22.  Comp.  Mark  v.  34.     Whitby. 

Perhaps  this  reasoning  may  not  appear  quite  con- 
clusive ;  and  the  opinion  of  Lightfoot,  Grotius,  and 
the  elder  critics  may  be  thought  as  satisfactory. 
Sapa-ei  rsxvov ;  Christ  speaks,  says  Lightfoot,  from 
tenderness,  to  cherish  his  singular  faim.  It  is  said 
that  Jesus  saw  "  their  faith ;  **  but  it  cannot  be  so 
much  as  surmised  bui  that  the  sick  man  had  faith  as 
well  and  as  vigorous  as  they.  But  how  could  the 
forgiveness  of  his  sins  have  influence  on  his  disease  ? 
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It  arose,  as  Isa.  xxxiii.  24.  from  God   having^BfefeJiJllJb^ 
tioned  his  law  by  the  judgments  of  sickness,  &c. 
denounced    Deut.   xxviii-    22.      Thus,  when  there 
was  no  express  law  to  put  oflFenders'  to  death,  they 
delivered  them  over  to  those  curses  God  had  thus 
denounced,  (so  Grorius.)  as  Num.  v.  27.    This  seems 
the  giving  up  to  Satan,  or  to  his  power  of  afilicting, 
usual  with  the  Jews  ;  and  so  Luke  xiii.  16.  xi.  14. 
1  Cor.  v.  5.     The  phrase,  "  whether  is .  it  easier  to 
say  ?"  implies,  to  realize  the  words,  i.  e.  which  is  it 
easier  for  me  to  say  with  real  effect  ?  Now  it  would 
have  been  easier,  saith  Christ,  to-  have  said,  "  Rise, 
take  up  thy  bed  and  walk ;"  for  that  any  prophet,  or 
person  endued  with  the  gift  of  miracles,  might  have 
done.   But  I  have  said,  continues  our  Lord,  ^*  thy  sins 
be  forgiven  thee,**  purposely  that  you  may  notice  by 
the  effect  that  is  to  follow  them;  that  I  have  power  to 
forgive  sins :  the  miraculcAis  cure  is  the  proof  that  I  can 
forgive  them.     He  perhaps  also  prefers  this  mode  of 
expression,  to  show  the  Pharisees,  who  relied  on  legal 
righteousness,  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  Mes^ah  to 
save  his  people  from  their  sins.  Matt.  i.  21.  Lightfoot, 
Har.  Ev.     Add  from  Grotius — ^The  man  was  con- 
scious his  disease  was  inflicted  for  his  sins,  as  John 
V.  14.  1.  Cor.  xi.  SO.     To  give  him  hope  of  cure, 
Christ  benignly  says,  *  Despair  not  of  relief— 4hy  sins, 
the  cause  of  thy  malady,  are  forgiven  thee ;  and  you 
may  well  look  for  it.'     Grotius.     See  also  Dr.  Owen 
on  the  Miracles ;  or  quoted  in  Rider  on  Mark  ii.  5. 
Here  it  appears  that  the  forgiveness  of  sins  was  full 
and  real,  and  extended  to  the  remission  of  their  final 
punishment,  being  either  of  those^  sins  for  which  the 
disease  was  inflicted,  or  in  general  of  the  convert's 
sins  to  the  dme  of  this  first  manifestadon  of  his  faith. 
Xo  judge  of  the  arguments,  the  authors,  at  least 
Whitby  and  Lightfoot,  should  be  consulted. 
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V.  3.  iJus  man  blasphemethj']  i.  e.  impie  loquitur  ; 
for  in  this  sense  ^7<axr^iMAi  is  peculiarly  used  by  the 
Evangelists,  and  so  twice  in  Plato,  in  Alcibiadey  and 
in  lib.  ii.  de  Rep.  ad  fin.  Otherwise  it  is  usually, 
in  classical  Greek,  maledicere,  calumniare.  Beza« 
See  Scapula  ad  voc.  et  note  ad  Marc.  vii.  22.  infra.  It 
is  applied  to  speaking  injuriously  of  God,  by  Me- 
nander :    * 

And  so  the  Pythagoreans,  as  Hierocles.  But  here  it 
is  to  assume  his  power :  for,  from  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  Jews  held  that  none  could  forgive 
'  sins  but  God  alone,  Isa.  xHii.  25.  Exod.  xxxiv.  7. 
and  2  Sam.  xii.  13.  (Grotius  on  Mark  ii.  7.)  And 
thus  Matt.  xxvi.  65.  where  Jesus  is  supposed  by  the 
Pharisees  to  have  unjustly  assumed  to  be  the  Messiah. 
And  doubtless  whoever  should  have  falsely  arrogated 
to  himself  this  power,  ^  in  Deum  esset  contumelioeus/ 
Unhappily  the  Pharisees,  whose  duty  it  was  to  have 
examined  the  ancient  prophecies,  and  the  miracles  of 
Jesus,  formed  their  conclusions  on  his  being  sprung 
from  Nazareth,  and  such  futile  objections ;  as  John 
i.  46.  vii.  52,  27.  Matt.  xiii.  55.  Mark  vi.  3.  Gro- 
tius ad  loc.  et  ad  Malt.  xxvi.  65. 

In  truth,  Christ  showed  as  forcibly  by  another  mi- 
racle, to  which  they  did  not  advert,  that  he  then  as- 
sumed and  exercised  the  power  of  God— 4)y  mani- 
festing that  he  knew  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts ; 
which  the  Scriptures  always  esteemed^  no  less  than 
remission  of  sins,  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Deity.  See 
1  Sam.  xvi.  7.  1  Chron.  xxviii.  9.  2  Chron.  vL  SQ. 
Ps.  vii.  9.  Jer.  xvii.  10.  Grotius  ad  Marc.  ii.  7.  It 
is  observable  that  this  knowledge  was  held  by  the 
Talmudists,  who  objected  the  want  of  it  to  the  im- 
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postor  Barchochebas,  as  a  token  of  the  Messiah. 
Orotius. 

y.  6.  hath pawer-^']  Irenaeus,  lib.  v.  c.  17.  "He 
received  power  of  remission  of  sins,  from  his  Father, 
as  God  and  man.'*  Hence  also  Novadan,  c.  IS. 
merito  Christus  est/  Deus.  See  note  on  c.  ii.  2. 
W^hitby. 

V.  9.  FoUaw  me.^  It  cannot  be  concluded,  from 
Matthew^s  silence  of  such  events,  that  he  had  not 
seen  Christ,  and  was  converted  before  in  his  heart : 
as  it  cannot,  from  the  same  silence  in  Matthew's 
Gospel,  be  concluded,  that  the  other  apostles  had  not 
seen  miracles  before  they  were  called.     Le  Clerc. 

V.  10.  at  meat  in  the  hause^]  L  e.  Matthew's  house, 
Markii.  14.  Luke  v.  29.  Hammond  P^uaph. 

V.  10.  publicans  and  sifmers-^'}  The  tax-gatherers, 
or  rather  formers  of  the  revenue,  were  in&mous 
amongst  the  Jews,  partly  as  they  were  obliged  to 
converse  with  the  Gentiles,  (which  seems  to  be 
implied  by  sinners  here,  as  Gal.  ii.  15.  so  publicans 
and  heathens,  i.  e.  Gendles,  c.  xviii.  17.)  and  also  from 
their  exaction.  So  Artemidor.  ^Ovapoxp.  lib.  iv.  c.  44. 
ct9.  **  The  publican's  trade  is  dirty  and  sordid."  So 
the  poet,  IlavTig  rsXtovaiy  iram-eg  eWiv  ap^rruYsg :  *'  All 
publicans  are  thieves."  So  Theocritus  apud  Muso- 
nium.  Thus  the  Hebrew  proverb :  "  Take  not  a  wife 
from  the  family  of  a  publican."  Hammond.  Publicans 
and  fflnners  were  looked  upon  as  heathens.  Comp. 
Matt.  V.  46.  Luke  vi.  32.  Of  the  publican's  charac- 
ter^ as  rapacious  and  exacting,  see  also  the  Scholiast 
in  Aristophanes,  p.  800,  301.  and  Suidas.  Cicero  £p. 
ad  Quintum  Frat.  lib.  i.  ep.  1.  Theocr.  apud  Stob. 
Serm.  ii.  p.  31.  et  Serm.  xliv.  p.  307*  Tacit.  Annal. 
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lib.  xiii.     Whitby.  See  note  on  c.  v.  46.  supra,  et 
Luke  iii.  13.  infra. ' 

The  sinners  were  those  Jews  whom,  from  their  un- 
lawful calling  and  modes  of  life,  the  nation  esteemed 
as  profane  as  the  aXXo<piiAotij,  the  Gentiles.  Grodus. 
Who  were  these  ?  Dicers,  usurers,  plunderers,  pub- 
licans, shepherds  of  lesser  cattle,  (i.  e.  chiefly  of  hogs, 
Lightfoot  ad  Matt.  viii.  30,)  those  that  sell  the  fndt 
of  the  seventh  year,  those  that  make  gain  of  birds  with 
their  fists,  &c.  Sanhedr.  fol.  25.  2.  (perhaps  a  breach 
of  the  benevolent  precept  in  the  law,  "  thou  shalt  in 
any  wise  let  the  dam  go.")  Lightfoot  ad  Mar.  ii.  16. 

V.  IS. — mercy ^  and  not  sacrifice.^  Hosea  vi.  6.  i.  e. 
rather  than  sacrifice.  Le  Clerc.  So  Gen.  xlv.  8. 
Exod.  xvi.  8.  Prov.  viii.  10.  Joel  ii.  13.  John  vi.  27. 
1  Cor.  i.  17.  The  words  cannot  be  understood  abso- 
lutely :  God  had  commanded  sacrifices ;  he  could 
not  absolutely  refuse  them.     Whitby. 

That  it  is  comparative,  evidently  appears  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  verse  in  Hosea ;  **  and  the  know- 
ledge of  God  more  than  burnt  oflferings."  Where 
laws  thus  diflfer  or  intervene,  it  is  the  maxim  of  Ci- 
cero, that  the  law  which  '  ad  majpres,  hoc  est,  ad 
utiliorjes,  ad  honestiores  ac  magis  necessarias  res  per- 
tineat,*  should  have  the  preference.  See  more  in 
Grotius.  By  sacrifice  is  here  meant  the  strict  obser- 
vance of  the  ritual  law ;  hence  not  to  communicate 
with  the  profane.     See  Grotius  ad  loc. 

V.  13.  not— the  righteous^  but  simiers.'}  The  righ- 
teous here  are  not  the  Pharisees,  Luke  xvi.  15.  xviii. 
9  —  12.  who  had  great  need  of,  and  were  called  in  the 
Gospel  to  repentance.  Matt.  iii.  8, 9, 10.  Rev.  iii.  27.; 
nor  those  perfectly  just  and  free  from  sin,  of  which 
there  are  none  on  earth.  Job  ix.  2.  Eccl.  vii.  20.  1 
Kings  viii.  46.  James  iii.  2.  1  John  i.  8.  j  but  the  dn- 
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cerely  pious  and  obedient,  as  Job;  Zacharias  and 
^Elizabeth,  Luke  i.  6.;  and  Simeon,  ii.  25.  They 
needed  not  that  repentance  which  consists  in  a  change 
of  life  from  a  course  of  sin  to  living  unto  God.  The 
physician^  ver.  12.  was  proverbial  alnong  the  heathens. 
Antisthenes  apud  Laert.  p.  1 39.  on  conversing  with 
the  wicked,  replied,  "  Physicians  are  with  the  dis-  . 
eased."  So  Diogenes  (Stobagus,  Serm.  xi.)  or  Pau- 
sanias  (Plutarch)  said,  he  left  the  Lacedsemonians, 
**  for  physicians  must  be  not  with  the  healthy,  but 
the  sick."  Whitby  from  Grdtius  ad  loc.  et  ad  Marc.^ 
ii.  17.  That  jt^sravoiav  is  in  the  genuine  text,  sec 
^WTiitby,lExam.  Millii,  here. 

V.  14.  WTit/  do  we-^ast  ojif]  It  is  the  idea  of 
Grotius,  that  the  disciples  of  John  now  especially 
fasted  and  prayed,  as  the  Baptist  was  in  prison ;  and 
that  Christ  here  replies  not  to  the  Pharisees,  but  to 
the  enquiry  of  John's  disciples ;  observing,  that  his 
own  followers  had  not  yet  lost  their  master,  as  they 
had.     Grotius. 

V.  15.  children  of  the  bride-chamber — ]  the  friends 
of  the  bridegroom,  called  by  the  Jews,  Shoshbenim. 
(Grotius.)  One  of  these  in  Julius  Pollux  is  named  the 
door-keeper,  ^Ovofiaa-r.  lib.  iii.  c.  v.  The  guests  of  the 
marriage-feast  brought  the  bridegroom  by  torch-light 
to  the  feast  (1  Mac.  ix.  37.)  Matt.  xxv.  1.  of  the 
ten  virgins.  Fafto^,  which  we  render  marriage, 
means  the  marriage-feast.  Matt.  xxii.  3.  John  ii.  1. 
Hammond.  It  continued  seven  days.  Lightfoot. 
Whitby. 

V.  15.  — the  bridegroom  is  with  them?']  NvftX^iou 
3io^,  the  life  of  a  bridegroom,  is  a  Greek  proverb  for 
feasting.  See  Suidas  ex  Avibus  Aristoph.  Le  Clerc. 

V.  15.  — then  shall  theyfasW]  The  fasting  or  hard- 
ships of  the  first  Christians  are  indicated,  1  Cor.  iv«  1 1. 
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2  Cor.  vi.  5.  iri.  27.}  their  voluntary  fastings.  Acts 
T.  SO.  xiii.  2,  S.  xiv,  23.  1  Cor.  vii.  5.    Grotius.      It 
is  said  the  Pharisees  were  trained  up  to  fasting  ;   yet 
not  John's  disciples :  hence  it  might  be  urg^  that 
the  followers  of  Christ  might  fast  as  well  as  these  ; 
and  the  reply  has  been,  that  possibly  some  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  John  were  converted  firom  the  Essenes,  who 
lived  in  the  wilderness,  and  were  much  addicted  to 
fasting.    But  in  truth  all  the  Jews  were  trained  to 
fast  in  their  youth.     Our  Lord's  reply  seems  of  two 
kinds  'y  that  he  himself  was  not  so  austere  as  John,  in 
his  manner  of  life ;  and,  which  chiefly  suits  the  com- 
parisons, that  his  followers  were  yet  too  little  accus- 
tomed to  this  burthen  in  any  severe  degree;    but 
doubtless  the  disciples  of  John,  as  their  master  him- 
self, practised  austerities  whilst  he  was  yet  with  them. 
Compare  Whitby  and  Doddridge. 

V.  16.  No  man  'puttethr--''Wfa)  c/o/A.]  My  disciples 
are  yet  unaccustomed  and  unable  to  bear  the  burdien 
of  fastings  and  austerities.     Grotius.     Whitby. 

V.  16.  —qfnewcloth^  ayva^ov^  of  imdressed  cloth, 
that  has  not  passed  through  the  fiUler's  hands,  (which 
well  expresses  minds  untrained  and  uninstmcted, 
Beausobre.)  consequently  harsher  and  less  yielding 
than  the  old,  and  will  tear  away  the  edges  to  whi(£ 
it  is  sewed.  Albert.  Obs.  p.  71.  Doddridge.  Se^ 
also  Grotius. 

V.  17.  — old  botOeSy']  aa-x^y  skins  for  keeping  wine. 
So  Hom.  Odyss.  Z.  78.  See  Casaubon  in  Ath^aeum. 
They  are  now  used  in  Spain,  and  called  borrachas. 
When  old,  they  would  decay,  and  be  apt  to  rend. 
Hammond. 

V.  18.  — a  ruler. '\  There  were  three  courts  of  judi- 
cature amongst  the  Jews.— 1.  The  great  sanhedrim 
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of  sevenfy-one  at  Jerusalem.-— 2.  Next^  in  dries  large 

enough   to  produce  120  men  fit  to  bear  office,  the 

lesser  sanhedrim,  or  council  of  twenty-three  judges. 

Hiese  possessed  much  power,  extending  to  me  and 

death  in  some  cases  ;  and  are  the  councils  mentioned 

in  Matt.  x.  17 •^S.  Lastly,  in  the  smaller  towns,  a 

ciourt  of  three  judges,  who  had  only  power  of  decidhig 

in  matters  of  less  concernment ;  as  theft,  damages, 

resriturion,  and  other  cases  not  capital.     This  court 

appertained  to  the  synagogue,  and  was  exercised  by 

its  rulers. 

A  synagogue  was  only  formed  in  a  place  where 
there  were  found  ten  "men  of  leisure,**  Batalnim, 
chiefly  students  of  the  law,  who  were  usually  the 
elders  of  it.  Of  these  ten  men,  three  bare  the  ma^ 
gistracy;  for  every  synagogue  had  Beth  din  shel 
sheloshah,  a  judicatory  of  three  rulers,  with  the  power 
of  scourging  for  slighter  offences,  Mark  xiiL  9.  2  Cor. 
xi.  24.  (Thus  Sanhedrim,  c.  i.  hal.  2.  *'  scourging 
was  by  that  bench  of  three.**  Lightfoot  on  c.  x.  17.; 
These  were  properly  named  ^Apx^^^oLyoyybtf  **  rulers 
of  the  synagogue.*'  The  instruments  of  the  judges 
kept  in  each  synagogue  were,  a  rod,  a  whip,  a  trumpet^ 
and  a  sandal.     Lightfoot  n.  on  Matt.  vi.  2. 

With  respect  to  religk)us  worship,  the  president,  or 
head  of  these,  was  also  the  apy^KnivaYcoyogf  a^;^a>v,  or 
ruler,  who  regulated  the  public  service ;  and  other 
officers,  as  the  angelus  ecclesiae,  and  the  pamasim, 
pastors,  or  almoners,  were  probably  chosen  from  the 
elders.  But  of  these  see  n.  on  Luke  iv.  15,  20.  infra. 

Two  observations  arise  from  the  above  account, 
that  merit  attention  in  reading  the  commentators. 

The  one :  that  though  it  be  true  that  ctjvaya^os 
imports,  in  its  primary  sense,  any  public  assembly  i  yet 
that  it  is  the  usual  Jewish  synagogue,  uniting  in  part 
the  dvil  magistracy  with  the  assembly  for  religious 
worship^  that  is  constantly  spoken  of  in  the  N.  Test. : 
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unless  the  Beth  midrasch,  or  school  for  expounding 
the  law  in  each  city,  ever  partakes  of  that  appellation. 
See  Whitby,  note  on  Mark  v.  22. 

The  other :  that  Hammond  and  Le  Clerc  are  ap- 
parently mistaken  in  applying  the  name  of  apx^^wfOb- 
ymyoi,  at  least  solely,  to  the  members  of  the  lesser 
sanhedrim,  or  courts  of  twenty-three  judges,  which 
are  properly  the  councils;  though  it  may  be  true, 
that  they  chiefly  composed  the  ttniDn  ^J12,  (Maimon.) 
the  Beth  midrash,  or  school  of  divinity,  or  of  expo- 
sitions of  the.  law  in  each  city.  Thus  Christ,  when 
he  disputed  with  the  doctors  in  the  temple,  Luke 
ii.  46.  is  supposed  to  have  argued  in  a  lesser  sanhe- 
drim held  at  the  gate  there.  Comp.  Lighcfoot  Prosp. 
of  Temple,  c.  xx.  §  2.  p.  1102*.  Harm.  N.  TesL 
A.  D.  Iv.  Har.  Ev.  on  Luke  iv.  15.  et  Hor.  Hebr. 
note  ad  Matt.  iv.  23.  Sanhedr.  c.  i.  hal.  2.  Consult 
also  Buxtorf  and  Vitringa  de  Synagog. 

V.  18.  — is  now  decLd."]  Comp.  Mark  v.  23.  is  by 
this  time  dead.  Whitby.  "Apri  is  frequently  used  to 
express  the  present  timej  as, 

'-BvSov  yap  oivr\p  dpri  Tuy;^avffi.— Sophocles. 

Thus  in  the  Gospels,  c.  iii.  15.  xxvi.  53.  John  ix.  19, 
25.  xiii.  7,  33,  37.  So  Luke  viii.  49.  "  was  dying 
when  he  left  the  house.'*     Grotius. 

V.  1 8.  —  foy  thine  hand.']  God  enabled  the  prophets 
to  convey  on  others  their  gifts  and  powers  by  prayer 
and  imposition  of  hands.  So  Moses  on  Joshua,  Num. 
xxvii.  18,  20.  See  also  Naaman,  2  Kings  v.  11.  So 
Acts  iv.  30.     See  xix.  13.  infra.     Grotius. 

V.  20.  —-the  hem^']  xpna-wsiov,  or  fringe  peculiarly 
worn  by  the  Jews,  as  Deut.  xxii.  12.  where  it  appears 
in  the  LXX  for  rH923.  And  this  Hebrew  word  is 
also  in  Malachi,  iv.  2.  to  which  passage  this  may  refer. 
Thus  Syr.  at  c.  xiv.  36.  infra,  and  Zech*    viii»  28. 
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GiHjHus*  Yet  here  the  evangelist  only  means  to 
observe,  that  she  touched  the  hem  or  edge  of  his 
garment,  as  is  plain'  from  the  context.  Beausobre 
N,  T. 

V.  28.  md  sjcm  the  minsjtrek.']  Mqsic  in  funer?il  rites 
came  to  the  latter  Jews  frqpi  the  heathens..  In  the 
O.  Test,  they  had  HQt  the  custom,  Ecclus.  xxii.  11,12. 
They  lamented,  and  praised  the  dead,  Eccl.  vii.  1,  2. 
So  on  the  death  of  Tabjtha,  Acts  ix.  39.  Other  ce- 
remonies may  be  found,  Ezek.  xxiv.  17.  Jer.  xvi.  6, 7. 
*'  the  br^d  of  men  "  is  the  meat  of  mourners,  Hos. 
IX.  4.  a  funeral  feast*  They  had  sqngs  of  lamentation, 
Jer*  ix.  17.  Amos  v,  16^  Jer,  xxxiv.  5.  xxii.  18.  but 
no  instruments  of  music.  The  practice  is  well  Known 
amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  musicians 
began  and  led  the  dirge.  I,ucian.  Usfn  xc vfi.  p.  792. 
Joseph.  B.  J.  lib.  iii.  c.  SO.  This  explains  the  pro- 
verb. Matt.  xi.  17.  gfl^ijvijera/xsv,  we  have  begun  the 
lamentation,  and  you  have  not  followed  it  by  wailing  ; 
referring  however  r^ither  to  the  old  Jewish  CBstom, 
w]^exe  women  began  the  dirge,  Hammond.  So  de 
He^iiihs^  Epripid*  et  Sepeca.  et  iplustath*  ad  11.  ult. 
Gro^us  ad  M^tL  xi.  18, 

Tq  inhiim^9  and  to  lament  over  the  dead,  ^  of 
Abraham)  &c.  wa^  the  cuqtoni  of  the  Jews  from  the 
earliest  ages.  They  did  not  therefore,  as  Tacitu^ 
imagines,  learn  it  of  the  Egyptians.  Thus  also  the 
^ven  dl^ys  of  mourning.  Gen,  1,  10.  which  descejided 
te  later  times ;  as  Jos^phus,  Ant.  lib.  xvii.  10.  Ecclu^, 
xxii*  13*  Clem.  Afex.  Strqm.  iv.  It  was  not  spjejy 
peculiar  to  the  Jews,  Amm*  Marcellin.  lib.  xi:?.  c.  !• 
sp^a]^  of  the  same  custom.  The  tibia,  or  mM^^Si 
was  of  later  introduction.  Plutarch,  L.  7rg/?i  rpy  K\* 
Grotius.  The  full  continuance  of  mourning  after  the 
fm>erj3Ll  wis  thirty  days.  See  ^  description  frpm  the 
Tijimjidi^  in  Lightfopt  ad  loc.  with  their  c^^s^smi 
VOL.  I.  Q 
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usage  of  the  pipe  ^*^  at  weddings  and  funerals,  at  this 
later  ssra. 

V.  24.  — a  not  dead — ]  is  not  so  departed  as  not 
to  return.  He  lessens  the  miracle,  and  orders  it  not 
to  be  divulged,  Mark  v.  43.  Le  Clerc.  From  this 
passage  the  Jesuits  contend  for  their  mental  resenra- 
tions,  alleging  that,  when  Christ  said  "  she  was  not 
dead,"  he  reserved  in  his  mind  "  in  respect  of  my 
power."  But  Christ  only  spoke  to  the  attendants,  who 
were  preparing  for  her  interment,  intimating  that  there 
was  no  occasion  for  their  preparations,  he  being  come 
to  awake  her,  as  out  of  a  sleep.     Whitby. 

V.  24.  but  sleepeth.^  The  ancients,  euphonias  gratia, 
used  many  periphrases  to  express  death.  Thus  apud 
Antiphanem : 

O'j  yoLp  TB^vcuriVy  aXKa  rr^v  ainjv  oSov 
'Hv  iraciv  iTiSsiv  itrr  avayxa^mg  i-jitiV, 

Thus  Menander,  of  one  deceased,  xareSa^dsv  evSoijuuhv. 
These  phrases,  and  naming  the  dead  [jLoxapag  and 
uaxaptragj  and  the  phrase  mentioned  by  Tertullian  to 
nave  prevailed  anciently  amongst  the  Romans,  abiit, 
et  reverti  vellet — appear  to  be  traces  of  a  very  ancient 
tradition,  against  the  opinion  of  the  Sadducees,  of 
which  sect  Jairus  might  be.     Grotius. 

V.  25.  were  put  forth.'}  the  word  exjSaXXeiv,  usually 
to  cast  out,  has  a  milder  sense  in  some  places,  to  send 
or  bring  out,  ver.  38.  xii.  20, 35.  xiii.  52.  Luke  x.  35. 
John  X.  4.  Rev.  xiv.  16.  In  Matt.  viii.  12.  the  Synac 
may  be  rendered  exibunt,  shall  go  out.  Hammond. 
See  ver.  38.  infr. 

V.  27.  Son  of  David— li  This  is  applied  to  Christ 
here  as  the  Messiah.    (His  miracles  had  induced  that 
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belief.  Grotius.)  He  preferred  curing  the  blind  in 
the  house,  to  avoid  exciting  the  people  to  take  any 
steps  in  his  favour.     Le  Clerc. 

V.  30.  —  xvere  opened.']  See  note  on  Mark  vii.  34. 
Grotius. 

V.  30.  straitly  charged  them — 1  *E[jifipifirj(rai  imports 
sometimes,  not  a  passionate,  but  a  rational  earnest- 
ness ;  as  here,  and  Mark  i.  43.  Hesych.  Phavorin. 
Hammond. 

V.33.  it  was  never  so  seen — ]  oOSexots  i<pav7j  ouroi^ — 
add  rt  ysyofjisvov  understood.  So  Mark  ii.  12.  Even 
Moses  never  equalled  the  power  and  facility  of  work- 
ing these  miracles.  The  admiration  of  the  people  is 
most  natural.  Here  are  four  miracles  chiefly  of  th^ 
highest  kind  wrought  in  the  course  of  one  afternoon : 
the  infirm  woman ;  the  raising  Jairus's  daughter  from 
the  dead ;  the  cure  of  the  two  blind  men  ^  and  the 
ejecting  the  evil  spirit.     Lightfoot. 

V.  34.  prince  of  the  devils.'}  See  note  on  c.  xii.  24* 
infra.     Grotius. 

V.  35.  teaching  in  their  synagogues.}  The  office  of 
reading  or  expounding  the  law,  and  of  admonishing, 
was  not  always  performed  by  ministers  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  but  might  be  done  by  any  person  with 
leave  from  the  ap^ttrovaycoyogj  the  chief  teacher  or 
scribe  of  the  place.  Gemara,  f.  26.  Megilla,  4—6. 
Willan.  ad  Matt.  iv.  23. 

What  Hammond  says  here  of  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets teaching  in  these  synagogues,  with  their  gifts  of 
prophecy,  seems  a  strange  perversion  of  times.  That 
SiSourxsiv,  as  he  adds,  differs  from  xr^puccMitf  to  publish 
a  doctrine,  as  the  gospel,  to  unbelievers,  is  true ;  but 
not  sufficiently  apparent.     Thus,  he  adds,  the  *  word  * 
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and  doctrine  differ,  1  Tim.  v.  17.  2  Cor.  v.  19.  Matt« 
xiii.  19.     Mark  iv.  14.  ii.  2.  Acts  iv.  4.  vi.  S.  I  Pet« 

ii.  8.     Hammond. 

V.  36.  — the^JbirUedj}  exXcXtiftei/oi ;  or  it  may  ag- 
nify  they  strayed,  or  were  loosed  from  one  another, 
dissolved.  So  Hesychius  i^strrpafifispogy  turned  out  of 
the  way.  It  is  true  the  word  may  denote  a  fainting^ 
as  Heb.  xii.  3.  Gal.  vi.  9.  2  Sam.  xvii.  29.  and  so 
Matt,  xv.32. ;  but  the  comparison  of  the  sheep  leads 
to  "  gone  astray.**  Hammond.  So  Whitby.  Very 
many  copies,  with  the  Vulg.  Syr.  Pers.  Copt.  Ghry- 
sostom.  Basil.  Hilar.  Theophylact,  read  eerxvXjxfvoi^ 
as  the  Vulg.  vexari. 

This  Orotiiis  prefers;  and  Mill  apprehends  the 
former  is  only  an  explanadon  of  this  harsher  word  re* 
ceived  into  the  text.  If,  with  Beza,  f fl-xwXfiffyw  imports 
properly  molested  or  fatigued  by  journeying,  which 
the  passages  in  Hammond  from  Herodian;  lib.  iv.  ha 
[jLTj  ro^tTTparop  erxuX^,  et  lib,  viL  ff-xuKag  §«  nai  tf^pantSf 
tiring  with  long  marches,  and  Chrysostom,  torn.  vii. 
p.  107,  countenance,  the  sense  will  nearly  coincide 
with  that  in  the  text ;  and  as  disjecti,  divulsi,  hotTxi^ 
^a-fuevoi,  Hesych.  (so  Whitby,  Exam.  Millii,)  the 
difference  is  not  great. 

Note;  the  usual  translation  gives  a  plain  and  in- 
teresting sense.  Christ  observed  with  compassion  the 
multitudes  collected  from  a  distance,  from  Galilee, 
and  from  beyond  Jordan,  Mark  iii.  7,  8.  (Beausobre.) 
who  were  f  xXsXu/xsvoi,  faint  with  fatigue  of  joumeymg, 
(or  §<rxv\[M^vQij  in  the  same  sense,)  and  ippifUfoijiis- 
persfed  about  the  fields ;  and  hence,  as  very  usual 
with  him,  had  compassion  also  on  their  spuitual  state. 
(See  Jer.  i.  6.  Grothis.)  *E«XsXwjjt«^oi,  as  **  strayed/*  is 
tery  forced;  nor,  says  Doddridge,  cstrf)lished  by 
Eisner,  Observ.  vol.  i.  p.  49,  50.  after  bestowing 
much  pains  on  it :  in  the  sense  of  "  famt/'  it  is  weH 
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vindicated  by  Wolfius  ad  loc.  aad  Aibe^.  Obs.  p.  76, 
77.  Yet  ippi[jL8voiy  he  thinks,  may  mean,  with  Eisner, 
exposed  to  invading  danger,  as  she^p,  when  thrown 
up  or  abandoned  by  their  shepherd :  byt  Plutarch  de 
Virt.  Mulierum,  explains  it  by  riro^po^y  ^ceicrdai.  So 
Nam*  xxvii.  17.    Beza. 

V.  38.  — that  he  sendforthi]  in^aTO^uv  in  a  mild 
sense ;  sometimes  i^aynv^  as  John  x«  4.  or  xpatriptpeipj 
c.  xii.  35.  infra;  is  here  flcTroerrcXXeiv,  as  Rom.  x.  15.: 
yet  so  to  send  as  by  conferring  a  special  power,  with 
peculiar  ^fts  and  conynission.  Thus  were  sent  Moaes, 
Elijah,  Jeremiah,  &c#  Thi$  .connects  admirably  with 
the  mission  of  the  apostles  in  the  commencem^oit  of 
the  next  chapter.  Of  this  metaphor  of  the  harvest, 
see  John  iv.  85,  Acts  xviii.  10.    Grotius, 


CHAPTER  X. 

y.  I.  — called  unto  him  his  twelve  dimples — ]  By 
this  expressipn  it  appears,  that  they  h^d  been  elected 
before  j  as  described,  Mark  iii.  Luke  vi.  (So  Grotius.) 
after  the  second  passover  of  his  ministry.  They  were 
th^n  instructed  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  &c.  c.  v. 
vi.  vii.     Le  Clerc. 

\,  l.he  gave  tliem  power]  Christ  thus  of  his  owp 
proper  choice  and  will  delegating  power  to  his  apostles 
to  perform  miracles  by  invocation  of  his  name,  is  an 
instance  superior  to  Aat  of  every  other  j^pointment 
of  the  kind ;  of  Moses  to  Joshua,  or  of  Elij^  to 
£lisha  i  an4  strongly  manifests  his  divine  origin;     So 
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Amobius  adv.  Gentes,  lib.  i.  p.  30.     Grotius  and 
Whitby ;  whom  see  ad  loc. 

V.  1.  to  cast  them  out.]  These  *  possessions '  by  evil 
spirits,  more  frequent  before  Christ,  were  usually  at- 
tended with  corporeal  diseases ;  epilepaes,  &c.  So  the 
Apostles  delivered  men  to  Satan,  6]g  oXsfl^oi/ orapxoy, 
to  the  destruction  of  the  flesh.  To  cast  out  de^nl8, 
therefore,  and  to  heal  diseases,  are  here  united.  Ham- 
mond. See  note  on  c.  viii.  31.  supra. 

V.  2.  Apostles.^  Amongst  the  Jews,  those  ^  sent ' 
•  on  public  business  are  called  VT^tt^,  or  sent.  Cod. 
Theod.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  viii.  De  Judaeis,  leg.  14.  Christ 
takes  this  term,  as  others,  from  the;  lans^uage  in 
'  common  use.  Le  Clerc.  Thus  Hebr.  mTK^.  LXX 
a^roerroAo^,  1  Kings  iciv.  6.  The  Talmudists  applied  the 
term  more  especially  to  those  who  collected  payments 
due  to  the  Levites,  oi  roLg  Qutriag  avayovrsg,  as  Philo 
Leg.  ad  Caium.  So  Julian  £p.  ad  ludaeos,  and 
Epiphanius,  name  the. office  aToerroX^v.  It  is  thus  used 
in  the  Theodosian  Code,  referred  to  above ;  and  in 
this  sense,  2  Cor.  viii.  23.  Phil.  ii.  25.  and  so  Ignatius, 
d6o^po[JLoijg  and  QeoTrpetr^urag. 

But  the  term  Apostle  also  carries  a  much  higher 
and  very  extensive  import,  as  of  Christ  himself,  Heb. 
iii.  1.;  and  thus  Justin  Martyr  and  others.  Our  Lord 
may  possibly  have  had  in  mind  the  twelve  "  sent  *'  by 
Moses  over  the  holy  land,  Hebr.  rr^,  LXX  awoirr^x- 
Xeiv.  The  term  is  especially  applied  to  the  twelve 
appointed  with  extraordinary  power,  and  the  witnesses 
of  our  •Saviour's  ministry  and  miracles,  Actsi.  21. 
The  appellation  was  thus  granted  after  his  death  to 
Matthias;  also  to  Paul,  Barnabas,  and  perhaps  to 
others,  the  most  distinguished  founders  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.     Grotius. 
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The  order  in  which  the  Apostles  are  named  in  the 
three  Evangelists  is  as  follows : . 


Matt.x.  2. 

U  Simon,  who  is  called 

Peter 

2.  Andrew  his  brother 

S.  James,  son  of  3^-  John 

dee 
4.  John  his  brother 


Mark  iii.  16. 

Simon,      sumamed 

Peter 
James 


Andrew 


5.  Philip 


PhUip 


6.  Bartholomew  Bartholomew 

7.  Thomas  Matthew 

8.  Matthew,  the  pnh-  Thomas 
lican 


^.  James,  son  of  Al 
pheus 


10.  Lebbeus,  sumamed 

Thaddeus 

11.  Simon  the  Canaan 

lie 

12.  Judas  Iscariot 


Luke  ri.  14. 
Simon,  named  Peter 

Andrew  his  brother 
James 


John 


PhUip 


James,  son   of  Al 
pheus 


Thaddeus 


Judas  Iscariot 


Bartholomew 

Matthew 

Thomas 


James  son  of  Al* 
pheus 


Simon  Zelotes 


Simon  the  Canaanite  Judas,    brother    of 
James 


Judas   Iscariot   the 
traitor. 


The  names  in  the  Acts  i.  13.  correspond  with 
those  in  St.  Luke  ;  and  the  order  is  not  very  dissi- 
milar. 

Note ;  Philip,  No.  5.  and  James,  No.  9.  are  in  the 
same  order  throughout  j  No.  6.  in  the  Acts,  is 
Thomas. 

V.  2.  — who  is  called  Peter.']  His  name  was  Simon, 
now  altered  by  Christ  into  Cepha,  Syriac,  i.  e.  Gr. 
verpoLy  a  stone,  John  i.  42.  IlBrpog  and  vtrpa  are 
synonimous  terms,  and  mean  here  a  foundation-stone, 
(such  the  Apostles  were,  Eph.  ii.  20.  Rev,  xxi.  14.) 
as  that  is  laid  on  the  comer-stone,  Jesus  Christ. 
UsTpog,  in  the  Attic  dialect,  for  verpa,  is  a  stone,  not 
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a  largfe  $olid  rock,  in  four  passages  m  HoMer,  11.  r. 
288.  II-  H.  270.  Twice  II.  U.  7S4.  So  mrpa  is 
a  stone,  Rom  ix.  S3.  1  Pet.  ii.  7.  a  stone  to  stumble 
at.  It  plainly  therefore  means  a  stone,  Ma».  xvL  18. 
Thou  art  IIsTf^,  and  upon  this  «r^«  I  will  foutid 
tny  church ;  where  the  Syriac  is,  Thoii  art  Kipha^ 
and  upon  this  kipha  I  will  build,  &k.  upon  this  foun- 
dation-stone. It  is  true  Trsrpa  si^ifies  *  a  rock,'  c. 
xxvii.  60.  so  perhaps  Luke  viii.  6.  though  Maltbew 
and  Mark  read  *  on  stony  ground.*  So  Matt.  vii.  25. 
so  1  Cor.  X.  4,  But  where  Peter's  name  is  concern- 
ed, it  must  relate  to  building ;  or  the  apostle  would 
be  a  foundation  to  Christ  the  comer-stone,  which  is 
absurd.  Hammond.  Ilerpos  was  preferred  to  irerpa 
for  the  apostle's  name,  as  being  a  word  of  the  mascu- 
line gender.  Le  Clerc.  But  see  the  argument  stated 
in  note  on  c.  xvi.  18.  and  John  i.  43^  infra. 

V.  2.  the  firsts  Simanr'-and  Andrew.^  These  are 
probably  named  first,  as  having  first  acknowledged 
Christ,  John  i.  41.  Andrew  mdeed  the  first  of  all, 
but  Peter  was  probably  the  elder  brother,  on  which 
account  also  James  may  be  natoed  before  John.  Le 
Clerc.  Peter  was  named  first,  as  being  head  of  the 
College  of  Aposdes:  Cephas  being  omitted,  Gal. 
ii.  9.  m  the  Alex.  MS.  where  the  later  Greeks  have 
placed,  him  second  to  James.  Grotius.  P^terwas 
first  named,  as  being  first  called  to  be  an  apostle. 
Lightfoot  on  Luke  v.  10.  Har.  Ev.  See  note  on  John 
i.  42.  infra.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  urged,  {tat  the 
catalogue  was  not  formed  according  to  the  dignity  of 
the  apostles,  or  it  would  not  have  been  different  in 
the  seve^l  Gospels — nor  John  and  Matthew,  whose 
pi*aise  is  in  all  the  churches,  have  bedn  preceded  by 
aposdes  scarcely  named  in  the  Scriptures. 

Further ;  James  son  of  Alpheus,  not  Peler,  presided 
at  the  council,  Atts  xv.  19.  Herod  first  destroyed 
James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  before  he  laid  hold  on 
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Pteter;  and  finally,  Jesus,  reproviiig  the  aposdes,  de- 
clared them  to  be  all  brethren  and  equals.  Mad- 
fa^ht,  §  S7. 

V.  2.  James^^-and  John^']  named  Boaneiiges;  on 
which  see  note  on  Mazk  bi.  17*  infht, 

V.  3.  James  son  of  AlpJteus — ]  '•B^TT,  pronouoced 
.Aiphai  or  Cleophi,  is, a  name  that  occurs  in  die  Tal- 
xmidists.  Hence  this  Alpheus  is  named  Cleophas, 
JLuke  xxiv*  18,  For  Mary  the  mother  of  Jaines  the 
less,  and  of  loses,  Mark  xv.  40.  is  called  the  v^ife  of 
Cleoj^as,  John  xix*  25.  Lightfoot ;  but  see  note  on 
Matt,  xiii.  55.  infra,  of  die  brethren  of  our  Lord, 

V,  3.  Thaddeus^']  SaSfiatog^  a  name  known  to  the 
Tahnadists.  It  is  a  differdnt  inflexion  of  the  fiame 
of  'loi^ag,  to  distmgiHsh  diis  aposde  from  Iscariot. 
Lightfoot.  Judas  in  Syriac  is  Thaddai*  Bowyen 
So  Grotius ;  Origonifailor  eadem  est,  sed  aKa  flexio. 
The  repetition  of  the  consonant  is  often  substituted 
for  a  long  vowel.  The  Jews  frequently  changed  the 
names,  as  Judas,  in  which  the  four  letters  of  Jehovah 
were  found.  Grotius. — ^Lebbeus  is  from  Lebba,  a  sea- 
coast  town  in  Gafilee  near  mount  Carmel ;  of  which, 
Ptmy  N.  Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  19.  Lightfoot.  Otherwise ; 
Thaddeus  is  derived  from  a  Syro^Chaldaic  word,  sig- 
nifying the  breast ;  and  Lebbeus,  Isays  Jerom,  signifies 
the  heart.  (Grotius.)  So  that  the  names  are  of  the 
same  import,  and  only  characteristic  of  Jude  the 
apostle.  Doddridge.  Yet  Mill  is  of  opinion,  that 
Asfd^og  0  eiTAxT^deig,  had  been  subjoined  in  the  mar- 
gin at  the  name  of  Matthew,  (Lebbaeus  being  only 
Asl^S  or  Levi,)  and  afterwards  irregularly  placed  in 
the  te^  By  a  Scholiast,  Mill  Proleg.  No.  386.  edit, 
Kiister  j  but  Wetstein,  it  is  said  by  Bowyer  adiloCt  has 
Hfiswered  his  arguments, 
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V.  4.  Swum  the  CanaamtCr^'}  This  Simon  is  named 
by  St.  Luke  vi.  15.  Acts  i.  13.  Zrfkoirr^s,  or  the  Ze- 
lot.     The  name  is  not  expressive  of  his  birth-place ; 
but  from  Wp,  zeal ;  as  Exod.  xx.  5.;  LXX,  ^t^Xcot^^. 
Hence  the  Syriac  writes  p  atid  not  3  in  the  name. 
The  Greek  is  formed  from  it  by  repeating  the  y,  and 
interposing  a  vowel,  Kavanrrig,  Thus  for  'Awav^  Jose- 
phus writes '^i^avov.  Grotius.  Rather;  Hebr.  KJp, hence 
Chald.  Up,  l^Tj'kwTTig.     Buxtorf.  in  voc.     Macknigfat* 
Some  Greek  copies  have  Kavavaio^  and  Kayvaio^.  The 
word  comes  from  HK^,  zeal ;  from  whence  Kawai, 
with   the    termination  o^,  a  Zelot.     Of  the  Zelots, 
amongst  the  Jews,  there  are  many  traces  in  Scripture. 
Phineas  is  supposed  the  first  to  whom  the  name  is 
compatible,  1  Mace.  ii.  54.  After  him  Elijah,  as  slay- 
ing the  priests  of  Baal,  1  Kings  xviii.  40.  Then  Matta^ 
thias  and  his  son  Judas,  who  destroyed  the  pro£mers 
of  the  temple.     They  put  on   thdr  standard  these 
words :    "  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  among  the  gods,  O 
Lord !"  The  first  letters  of  the  four  words  in  Hebrew 
are  *^D,  M.  G.  B.  E.  hence  the  name  of  Maccabees. 
In  after  times,  these  instances  of  men  who,  without 
any  external  right  or  office,  had  shown  their  zeal  for 
the  honour  of  God,  had   pernicious   consequences, 
A  mixed  multitude,  under  the  pretence  of  b^g  zea- 
lous for  the  law,  committed  the  most  extravagant  dis- 
orders.    Of  them  see  Josephus  B.  J.  lib.  iv.  c.  11, 12. 
Simon  was  probably  of  this  sect.     Hampiond.    So 
Lightfoot.  Scaliger.    But  as  the  Zelots  do  not  appear 
as  a  sect  in  Josephus  (B.  J.  lib.  iv.  c.  12.)  till  ^o^ards 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  some  apprehend  Simon 
may  have  been  so  named  for  his  zeal  and  piety.     Cal- 
met.     Macknight.     Doddridge.     Theodoret  in  Ps. 
Ixvii.  18.  and  Jerom  in  loc.  assert,  that  Simon  was  of 
Cana  in  Galilee ;  and  some  deduce  the  word  from 
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Chanani,  a  Canaanite.  Calmet.  But  the  parallel  term 
in  St  Luke  seems  decisive  of  the  derivation. 

V.  4.  Iscariot.']  There  -ore  many  conjectmres  on 
this  name.  It  may  be  derived,  with  Eusebius  and 
Jerom  on  Isa.  xxviii.  i.  et  ad  loc.  from  the  town 
Ischarioth,  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim ;  or  from  Carioth, 
a  town  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  25.  see 
Calmet;  or  from  the  Syr.  Sicariot,  a  purse,  as  bear- 
ing it.  Or,  after  his  death,  from  Hebr.  ivnp^  icr»,  a 
man  of  lies,  or  3,  for  P,  a  man  of  gifts  or  bribery,  Le 
Clerc ;  or  from  rXl^Vt^,  Iscara,  strangling,  or  suflfo- 
cation,  his  mode  of  death.  Babyl.  Berac.  fol.  8.  1. 
Lightfoot. 

The  town  Carioth  seems  the  most  probable  deri- 
vation ;  and  this,  Beza  approves  ;  who  observes,  that 
in  the  five  passages  in  St.  John,  the  Camb.  MS. 
-uniformly  renders  it  aTro  Kapimroxi,  . 

V.  S.  Go  not  into  the  "may  qftlie  Gentiles — 3  not  in 
this  first  mission.     Let  the  Jews  have  the  preference  :> 
they  are  God's  chosen  people,  though  lost  sheep,  as 
Ps.  cxix.  176.  Isa.  liii.  6.  Jer.  1.  6.;  the  children  of 
the  kingdom.  Matt.  viii.  12.  xv.  24. — have  the  promise 
of  the  Messiah,  Gen.  xvii.  1. — ^and  to  whom  the  adop- 
tion and  promise  especially  belonged,  Rom.  ix.  4. 
XV.  8.  Luke  i.  54,  55.  Thus  Acts  xiii.  46.     Whitby. 
Grotius. .  Further ;  though  you  must  pass  necessarily 
through  part  of  the  country  of  Samaria,  yet  into 
their  cities,  to  preach,  or  abide,  being  Gentiles,  enter 
ye  not.  Macknight.     For  the  Samaritans  were  nearly 
parallel  to  Heathens,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Jews. 
See  Lightfoot  ad  loc.  and  note  on  Luke  xvii.  18.  and 
John  iv.  9.  infra. 

V.  7.  — kingdom  ofhectven^']  See  note  on  c.  iii-  2. 
The  apostles  scarcely  yet  understood  what  it  imported. 
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as  they  expected  our  Lord  to  reigo  on  earth,  even 
at  his  ascension.     Le  Clerc. 

• 
V.  8.  — ffl/^^  the  deadj}  ^expws  sysipsre.  These 
words  are  omitted  by  more  than  thirty  MSS.  also  by 
Basil,  Chrysostom,  Euthymius,  and  Theophylact  ad 
loc.  Mill.  Yet  they  are  extant  in  the  Vulg.  Syr. 
Arab.  jSthiop.  versions  -,  in  Hilar,  can.  9.  in  the 
Camb.  and  Alex.  MSS.  in  Cyrill.  Alex.  Is.  p.  S62. 
Glaphyr-  in  Deut.  p.  426.  et  de  S.  Trin.  lib.  iiL  p.  494. 
The  li&elihood  of  this  omissicm,  because  the  aposdes 
did  not  before  Christ's  resurrection  raise  the  dead, 
(so  Mill  and  Grodus,)  holds  equally  as  to  cleansing 
the  lq>ers.  But  the  truth  is,  that  great  part  oi  this 
chapter  extends  to  the  mission  given  after  the  resur- 
rection. Comp.  Matt.  xxiv.  9,  13.  Mark  xiii.  13. 
Nor  can  any  reason  be  assigned,  why,  if  not  in  the 
oriffinal,  the  words  should  have  been  added,  Whitby 
ad  loc.  et  Exam.  Millii,  lib.  ii.  c.  1. 

V.  8.  ^'^eely  gvoe^  take  no  reward  for  casting  out 
evil  spirits,  as  did  the  exorcists  amongst  the  Jews,  Jos. 
Ant.  lib.  viii.  ell.     In  this  first  mission,  Christ  ac- 
customs the  disciples  to  trust  in  Providence,  and  iK>t 
hereafter  to  shrink  through  fear  of  want.     Le  Clerc. 
Freely  use  the  power  ye  have  received.     Properly; 
take  no  reward  for  pa:forming  these  miraculous  be- 
nefits.    So  Irenasus,  lib.  iL  c.  57.  "  The  church  did 
all  these  miracles,  taking  no  money  for  them."  These 
words  have  been  wrested  into  an  argument  against 
the  maintenance  of  the  ministry.     The  latter  Fathers 
extended  them  to  both  the  Sacraments;  and   thus 
Tertullian,  Nulla  res  Dei  pretio  constat:  (and  this 
is  the  usage  of  the  English  Church  at  this  time.)    But 
as  Christ  certainly  meant  that  the  blessings  of  his  re- 
ligion should  be  freely  distributed  by  the  aposdes, 
(GrQtius.)  so  from  many  passages,  Luke  x.  7«  ^  Car, 
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ix.  4,  S.  Gal.  vu  6.  1  Cor.  ix.  14.  it  is  plain,  a  de- 
cent support  was  approved  of  to  those  who  dedicated 
their  whole  time  and  talents  to  the  gospel.  Whitby, 
and  see  Grotius  ad  loc. 

V.  10.  ^-^teither  shoes^'}  ju^ij^s  vTro^ijjaara.  The 
sandal,  <rai^SaXf6y,  was  only  a  sole  strapped  on  to  the 
foot  by  a  thong  of  leather.  The  shoe,  wroSijjtAa,  was 
of  closer  construction,  and  of  more  convenient  and 
delicate  use.  See  instances  from  the  Talmudists  in 
Lightfoot.  Neither  are  shoes  the  same  as  sandals  in 
the  Gospels ;  as  Beza  ad  Marc.  vi.  9.  and  Erasmus 
"Would  conclude  from  that  text,  and  Acts  xii.  8.;  for 
the  apostles,  being  permitted  the  sandals  they  wore, 
are  forbidden  only  to  carry  shoes  with  them.  Light*- 
foot.  See  also  a  learned  note  in  Grotius  ad  Marc, 
vi.  9.  to  prove  this  point,  and  that  the  sandal  was 
part  of  the  customary  dress  of  the  Jews.;  also  that, 
though  the  early  Christians  were  in  the  habits  of  go- 
ing without  shoes—'  Pedes  nudi  viriles  magis  quam 
in  calceis*  Tertul.  So  Clemens-— yet  it  seemed  ra- 
ther in  imitation  of  the  Platonic  philosophers,  who 
were  noted  for  their  oLvrjToir,<ria  ;  and  to  show  they 
were  not  inferior  to  them  in  any  privation  of  indul- 
gence.    Grotius. 

V.  lO.  — shoes^  nor  yet  staves.']  The  staff,  shoes, 
and  purse,  were  the  usual  appendages  of  a  Jewish 
traveller ;  sometimes  adding  the  Book  of  the  Law. 
So  the  Talmudists.  Lightfoot.  They  were  forbidden 
to  carry  any  spare  garments,  or  shoes,  or  staves,  (see 
Markvi.  8.)  to  avoid  superfluity.  Lightfoot.  Grotius. 
Whitby.  Of  rather ;  those  who  had  a  staff  might  take 
it;  those  who  happened  to  have  none,  need  not  to 
provide  one.  Macknight,  Prel.  Obs.  1 .  This  wiH 
apply  to  shoes  also :  those  who  had  shoes  on,  might 
wear  them ;  but  those  who  had  on  only  sandals,  need 
not  to  provide  shoes. 
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Michaelis,  who  holds  the  original  of  St.  Matthew 
to  have  been  written  in  Hebrew,  conjectures,  from 
Mark  vi.  9,  that  in  this  verse,  before  the  words 
•*  shoes  and  staves,"  stood  in  the  Hebrew  vh^  "  ex- 
cept only."  The  disciples  were  to  take  nothing  with 
them  but  shoes  and  staves ;  and  it  would  have  been 
strange  if  they  had  been  sent  out  to  travel  on  foot 
without  them.  But  the  Greek  translator  read  M^ 
for  i^^^9  and  therefore  rendered  it,  neither  shoes  nor 
staves.  Michaelis  Intr.  Lectures  on  N.  Test  §  89. 
ed.  1st.  4to.  1761. 

V.  11.  — is  worthy,^  a|iftf,  m  the  sense  used  Acts 
xiii.  46. — of  a  docUe  mind,  inclined  to  piety,  and 
from  whom  they  might  hope  they  might  not  labour 
in  vain,  in  calling  them  to  repentance,  and  preach- 
ing the  kingdom  of  God.  Grotius.  So  Whitby  ; 
whom  consult  on  this  text,  on  the  power  of  accept- 
ing or  rejecting  the  proffered  salvation. 

V.  12.  — salute  i/.]  In  the  Vulgate  is  added:  "  di- 
centes.  Pax  huic  domui!"  which  is  sufficiently  in- 
cluded in  aVTa^ccrdai.     Grotius. 

V.  13.  — let  your  peace  return,']  an  Hebraism.  The 
word,  or  prayer,  or  blessing,  is  said  to  return  when  it 
is  frustrated  of  the  hoped-for  success.  Isa.lv.  !!• 
Ps.  XXXV.  IS.     Grotius. 

V.  14.  Shake  off  the  dust.]  The  Jews  thought  the 
dust  of  heathen  lands  polluted.  Thus  Tosapt.  ad 
Kalim.  c.  1.  "  the  dust  of  Syria  defiles,  as  of  other 
heathen  countries."  If  a  city  of  Israel  do  not  receive 
you,  show  that  you  esteem  it  as  a  heathen,  impure, 
polluted  city.    Lightfoot.    So  Whitby. 
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V.  lis.  — wise  as  serpents^']  as  prudent  in  avoiding 
danger;  chiefly  persecutions.  So  Theophylact.  Whit- 
by. Of  the  sagacity  of  serpents,  though  partly  fabu- 
lous, see  Pliny  N.  Hist.  Kb.  viii.  c.  23,  27.  Dod-, 
dridge. 

V.  16.  — harmless  as  doves,']  dbcepaioi,  from  a  priv. 
and  xepatoy  or  x€pavinjiJLi,  misceo.  The  first  sense  is 
purus  f  hence,  stained  with  no  malice.  Auct.  Etym. 
Magn.  So  the  Camb.  MS.  ayXouflrraToi,  simplicissimi; 
and  Hesychius,  xaSapov,  axaxov,  purum,  sine  malitia. 
Beza.  Le  Clerc.  Pure  and  clean,  as  the  wings  and 
plumage  of  doves  always  are.  Lamy.  App.  Bibl. 
b.  iii.  c.  11.  p.  405.  4to.  Rather;  innocent,  as 
doves,  in  mind  and  disposition;  having  no  gall  of 
bitterness. 

V.  17.  — in  their  synagogues.']  Beza  on  this  tent 
supposes  the  synagogues  to  be  the  same  as  the  coun- 
cils of  XXIII  judges,  or  as  the  Sanhedrim.  And 
Grotius  exerts  himself  here,  to  show  that  the  grada- 
tion rises  from  councils  to  synagogues;  and  that  these 
last,  in  this  place,  were  large  assemblies  of  the  elders 
and  people,  such  as  he  would  find  traces  of,  1  Mace, 
vii.  12.  et  Hist.  Susanna,  ver.  41. — (Note,  The  history 
of  Susaima  is  in  the  Complut.  Ed.  and  in  the  Vulgate, 
the  xiiith  chapter  of  Daniel.) — So  2  Chron.  xxx.  2. 
Thus  in  Esdras,  and  1  Mace.  xiv.  27,  28.  Also  in 
the  Rabbins,  ntm^n  /IDJD,  jxsyaXijv  <ruvayft>y7jv,  was 
held  on  the  building  of  the  second  temple;  and  one 
is  mentioned  by  Josephus,  summoned  by  Herod  the 
Great.  Further ;  that.  Acts  iv.  Peter  and  John  were 
summoned  before  the  council ;  but  Acts  v.  21,  they 
were  summoned  before  all  the  senate,  yspoutnav,  of  the 
children  of  Israel ;  and  scourged.  So  Acts  xxii.  19. 
xxvi.  11.  Grotius.  But  it  is  clearly  agreed  by  the 
learned,  that  both  these  acute  and  judicious  critics  are 
iiKthis  instance  mistaken,   and  that  the  customary 
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synagogue  is  here  designed.    See  note  on  c.  ix.  18* 
supnu 

V.  22.  —for  my  rumens  sake.'}  It  aj^^^urs  by  the 
apologies  of  the  ancient  Christians,  that  they  were 
liable  to  be  condemned  by  those  who  were  totally 
unacquainted  with  their  principles  or  manners.  Ter- 
tullian.  Apol.  c.  iii.     Le  Clerc. 

V.  22.  endureth  to  the  end  shall  he  saved^-^J  from 
present  destruction  here,  as  well  as  from  eternal 
wrath.  The  apostles  are  toM  they  will  meet  with 
scourging  and  killing,  ver.  17.  from  the  Jews;  and, 
to  avoid  it,  are  directed  to  fly  from  one  city  to  another, 
ver.  234  when,  before  they  have  gone  through  them 
all,  the  destruction  of  the  Jews  shall  take  place; 
and  they  shall  be  saved  who  persevere,  (see  ver.  39. 
and  Luke  ix.  24.)  but  those  who  relapse  to  the  Jews, 
and  deny  Christ,  shall  be  involved  in  it.  See  Matt* 
zziv.  13*  and  Mark  xiii.  13.  (also  note  on  Matt, 
xxiv.  3.)  St.  Luke  mentions  flying  to  the  mountains, 
which  shows  that  the  kind  of  escape:  was  temporal« 
JSVtfdij^f rai  does  not  always,  nor  a-ayrnpia^  Acts  vii.  25. 
import  eternal  salvation.    Hammond. 

V.  23.  — ftT/  the  son  qfman  come.}  These  instruc- 
tions do  not  only  relate  to  the  first  journey  of  the  * 
apostles,  for  they  returned  soon  and  in  safety,  Mark 
vi.  30.  Luke  ix.  10.  but  to  others  afterwarc^  Tjie 
coming;  of  the  Son  of  man  must  be  therefore  sAer  Jiis 
ascension,  and  can  only  well  be  referred  to  the  de* 
structipn  of  the  Jews.  Le  Clerc.  Thus  Whkby, 
who  places  this  coming  of  Christ  at  the  destruction^ 
Jerusalem ;  not  doubting  that  the  text  refers,  a^  all 
the  remainder  of  the  chapter,  to  Christ's  second  mis* 
sion  of  his  apostles.  And  this  seems  nearly  evident. 
Grotius  would  refer  this  coming  of  the  5  w  pf  vmx  to 
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the  full  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, from  John  xiv.  18.  Lightfoot,  to  Christ's 
resurrection..    But  neither  of  these  is  so  probable. 

V.  24.  The  disciple  is  not  abaoe — ]  This  is  a  He- 
brew proverb.  See  Aben  Ezra  in  Hos.  i.  2.  So  ano- 
ther proverb  is  Matt.  vii.  2.  It  is  found  in  the  part  of 
the  Gemara  named  Sanhedrim.  Christ  often  used 
them,  and  in  general  what  was  good  in  the  Jewish 
customs,  prayers,  benedictions,  &c.  See  note  on  c* 
xix.  21.  or  24.  Rom.  ii.  1.  2Thess.  iii.  10.  Ham^ 
mond. 

V.  26.  Fear  ye  no%  Sfc. — ]  Let  not  the  dread  of 
these  persecutors  make  you  despair  of  success  in 
preaching  the  Gospel :  for  though  at  present  it  seems 
to^be  hidden,  I  will  make  it  shine  through  all  the 
world,  2  Cor.  x.  5.  Calvin.  Whitby.  Or,  Fesff  not 
their  calumnies,  as  ver.  25.  for  I  will  make  your  in- 
nocence and  integrity  apparent  throughout  all  ages, 
especially  at  the  day  of  the  Lord,  1  Pet.  i.  7.  Whitby. 
So  Grotius.    Beza. 

,  V.  27.  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear-^l  what  I  shstll 
"communicate  to  you  privately;  as  of  the  calling, of 
the  Gentiles,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Jewish  Taw, 
and  of  other  points  not  to  be  openly  declared  at  this 
early  period:  that  do  ye  publicly  reveal.     Grotius. 

The  allusion  is  to  the  foUo^mg  custom. — ^The  law 
was  read  in  Hebrew.  After  it  ceased  to  be  their 
mother-tongue,  an  interpreter  was  established  called 
Targumista.  The  Doctor  explained  the  Law  in  He- 
brew softly  in  the  ear  of  the  interpreter,  who  repeated 
what  he  said  aloud  in  the  Chaldee,  the  common  lan- 
guage. Lamy,  b.  i.  c.  viii.  p.  163.  4to.  So  Light- 
foot  and  Hammond. .  The  houses  of  the  Jews  nad 
VOL.  I.  It 
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flat  roofs,  and  they  made  proclamations  thence  to  the 
people.  It  is  probable  they  stood  at  the  top  of  the 
battlements:  for  we  are  told  from  Hegeappus  ia 
Euseb.  £.  H.  lib.  ii.  c.  53.  that  James  the  just,  bi- 
shop of  Jerusalem,  was  persuaded  by  the  Pharisees  to 
show  himself,  and  preach  to  the  people  from  a  battle- 
ment of  the  temple,  (i.  e.  of  some  of  the  courts.) 
*EirT7}fray  i-xi  to  vrspuyiov  tou  Upot}y  *'  they  set  him 
on  a  battlement  of  the  temple;''  and  then  cast  him 
down.  So  Christ  was  tempted  to  throw  himself  from  a 
battlement.  See  note  on  e.  iv.  5.  The  casting  down 
makes  it  appear  more  likely  that  they  stood  upon  it 
than  within  it.  Hammond.  As  to  James  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  however,  Le  Clerc  says,  n.  on  c.  xxvii.  51. 
that  on  account  of  the  mentioning  his  being  buried 
in  or  near  the  temple,  and  for.  other  reasons,  the 
whole  story  is  much  doubted ;  as  by  H.  Valesius  and 
others. , 

V.  28.  cannot  kill  ffie  soul."]  That  the  soul  sunrived, 
and  was  capable  of  bliss  or  misery,  was  a  distinguished 
tenet  of  the  Jews  since  the  time  of  Esdras.  Thus 
Wisd.  xvi.  13.  where  read  auarps^u  for  avacrrpe^ei. 
and  the  author  Trspi  a6roxparopo§  Xoyi<rjxou,  c.  13. 
ascribed  to  Josephus.  The  words  seem  from  1  Sam. 
iL  6.  See  also  Isa.  Ii.  7.  Hierocles  and  Arrian  Epic- 
teti,  lib.  i.  c.  9.  use  the  same  argument.     Grotius. 

Whitby  esteems  this  text  conclusive  for  the  sepa- 
rate existence  of  the  soul  in  the  intermediate  state. 
The  Jews,  to  whom  he  spake,  would  certainly  thus 
understand  the  words  of  Christ ;  for  they  held  that 
the  soul  continued  in  a  state  of  sensation.  So  ftuxtorf 
Floril.  p,  364.   Eben.  Ezr.  in  Exod.  xx.  3.    "  Man 

doth  not  fear  him,  in  whose  hands  his  soul  is 

both  in  this  life,  and  the  foture.?  And  how  can  an 
intelligible,  thinking,  and  perceiving  being  be  more 
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killed  than  by  depriving  it  of  all  sensation,  thought, 
and  perception  ?  which  it  must  be  if  it  is  insensate  in 
this  state.     Whitby. 

V.  28.  — to  destroy  botfi  soul  and  body — ]  Grotius 
shows,  that  some  of  the  Rabbins  maintained,  that 
God  would  annihilate  the  souls  of  the  wicked  Jews 
(and  of  the  Gentiles)  in  the  next  world:  others,  that 
die  wicked  Israelites  were;  to  exist  for  ever  in  a  state 
of  wretchedness.  The  :ffigyptians  held,  that  the 
most  wicked  suflFered  eternal,  the  less  so,  a  finite  pu- 
nishment. And  hence  Homer,  who  had  travelled 
there,  had  his  vsxmavy  and  the  perpetual  punishment 
of  Tantalus  and  Tityus ;  (so  Phlegyas,  Virgil.)  and 
from  these  Plato,  L.  de  anima,  has  taken  the  sam^ 
opinion.  See  quotations  from  Hierocles,  Justin  Mart. 
Apol.  lib.  ii.  Philo,  L.  de  praem.  et  pjoen.  and  Tatian 
in  Grotius  ad  loc% 

V.  29.  — without  your  Father  j'}  without,  as  Cyprian 
explains  the  text,  either  the  knowledge  or  the  per- 
mission of  God.  Epicurus  denied  a  providence* 
And  from  Justin  Mart.  adv.  Tryph.  ad  init.  this 
sleems  to  have  been  a  sentiment  of  the  Greeks.  Some 
df  the  Rabbis  granted  it  to  mankind ;  but  denied  its 
notice  of  inferior  animals.  So  Pythagoras,  as  appears 
from  Hierocles.  Grotius  forcibly  shows,  that  the  care 
of  the  whole,  implies,  the  care  of  all  the  parts,  how- 
ever minute.  So  Plato  de  legibus  and  Athenagoras. 
Also  he  shows,  that  Go^'s  occasional  interference, 
joined  to  his  occasional  acguiescence  in  the  natural 
course  of  events,  is,  with  Chrysostom,  jrpovoiotg  fnyi- 
crrov  sl^g.  For  his  acquiescence  and  permission  spring 
equally  from  his  infinite  knowledge  and  wisdom. 
His  providence,  he  adds,  is  variously  exerted.  The 
just  and  good  are  more  peculiarly  his  care.  Animals  . 
are  preserved  (perhaps)  chiefly  for  the  use  of  n^. 
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1  Cor.  ix.  9.  See  Grotius  ad  loc.  Homer,  it  has  been 
said,  thought  them  under  the  care  of  providence ; 
or  their  lives  regulated  by  destiny.  II.  O.  xv.  v.  2^4^^ 
Note  in  Pope's  transi.    Doddridge. 

V.  30.  Hie  very  hairs  of  your  head — ]  Thus  1  Sanu 
xiv.  45.  Lukexxi.  18.  Actsxxvu.  34.  The  import 
is.  Fear  ye  not  the  rage  of  men,  for  ye  are  especially 
in  the  immediate  protection  of  God.  Grotius.  Whitr 
by  Paraph. 

V.  34.  — no*  to  sendpeace^  but  a  ^nvord.']  The  usual 
import  assigned  to  the  words  is,  *^  the  dissensions  likely 
to  proceed,  though  all  his  doctrines  tend  to  establish 
peace  in  the  workl,  from  the  ignorance  and  mcked- 
ness  of  mankind."  But  the  exposition  of  Lightfoot  is 
also  very  ingenious  and  true,  that  he  came  not  to  send 
on  the  land  of  Judea  that  peace  that  was  expected^ 
but  a  sword,  and  condnual  war  till  the  destruction  of 
the  Jewish  state.  Euseb.  £.  H.  lib.  ii.  c.  6.  Jos.  J.  B. 
lib.  iv.  c.  10.  Whitby. 

V.  37.  — laoeth  father  or  mother  more  ffum  witf,3 
prefers  them  to  my  precepts,  and  faith  in  me,  Luke 
xiv.  26.  as  Abraham,  Gen.  xii.  Grotius.  prefers  ia 
particular  their  religion,  Jewish  or  Heathen,  to  mine* 
Le  Clerc. 

'^.  38.  — taketh  not  his  cross^']  a  Jewish,  or  Rabbi- 
nical, as  well  as  Roman  term  for  any  extraordinary 
sufferings.  Perhaps  the  Jews  had  tne  phrase  from 
the  Persians,  who  used  the  punishment.  See  Grotius 
ad  loc 

^    V.  39.  Ae  that^ndeth^2  Eup$<rxeip  here  is  <ra>^6»y, 
to  save  his  life,  as  in  the  same  sense,  cxvi.  25.  Mark 
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viti*  S5.  Luke  L  24/  So  Luke  xv,  24,  S2.  Thus 
Pro?,  xxix.  10*  "  The  just  shall  seek  his  soul,"  i.  e. 
shall  preserve  it.    Grotius. 

V.  40, 41, 42.  He  that  receiveth  you."]  The  apos- 
tles were  esteemed  as  prophets,  though  that  term  was 
applied  aften;(au*ds  to  a  lower  order,  1  Cor.  xii.  28. 
Eph.  iv.  11.  Whitby.  Doddridge.  The  gradation  is 
formed  by  Grotius  n^om  the  jxix^i  here,  or  ffXa;^i- 
irroi,  or  vij^ioi,  or  rcxvia,  and  ^raiSia,  in  various  texts, 
to  the  second  rank,  the  Sixaioi  here,  or  ysavierxoi, 
1  John  ii.  13.  and  thence  to  the  third,  who  have  the 
fullest  pordon  of  the  Spirit,  the  9rpo<p7]Tai,  avZpeg  ts- 
7y.£ioi,  or  warsp€g.  He  gives  other  instances,  from 
Clem.  Alex,  and  Origen,  of  three  gradations  or  degrees 
of  perfection  amongst  Christians.  Grodus.  But  what 
if  fjLixpoi,  these  little  ones,  here,  is  no  more  than  ex- 
pressive of  the  humble. condition  of  his  disciples?  and 
thus  Beza.  It  is  better  perhaps  to  understand  this 
reward  generally;  as,  to  be  bestowed  by  God  in  this 
or  in  the  future  life;  than  to  conjecture  with  Mac- 
knight,  that  the  disdples  themselves  were  to  make  the 
return  in  temporal  blessings,  by  their  beneficent  mi- 
racles, or  advice,  or  prayers,  in  favour  of  the  donor. 


CHAPTER   XL 

The  parallel  passages  are:  Matt.  xi.  2— >19.  Luke 
Vii.  18—35. 

*  V.  3.  and  said  unto  him^  Art  thouy  ^.*— ]  John, 
who  was  then  in  prison,,  seems  to  have  rather  doubted 
concerning  Ohrist,  when  he  saw  diat  his  preaching  and 
muracles  did  not  produce  the  temporal  effects  which 
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he  expected  frojn  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  lie  might 
have  suspected  that  he  had  not  rightly  understood  his 
own  revelations  relating  to  him.  Others  suppose  that 
he  sent  his  disciples  to  Christ  for  their  conviction^ 
and  to  confirm  his  account  of  him.  Hammond.  This 
seems  most  natural ;  but  the  tenor  of  St  Matthew's 
narradon  rather  inclines  to  the  former.  Le  Clerc. 
John  might  have  respect  to  his  own  imprisonment, 
and  be  discouraged,  and  form  doubts  on  his  not  re^ 
ceiving  succour  from  Christ.  To  this  alludes  our 
Lord's  answer :  "  Blessed  are  they  who  are  not  of- 
fended at  me."  So  Justin  Martyr,  and  Tertullian. 
Ughtfoot.  Beausobre.  Macknight.  John  could  not 
doubt  that  Christ  was  the  Messiah,  after  what  is  re- 
iated  in  these  texts,  John  i.  6,  7, 8^  3d,  34,  36.  iiL  26. 
v.  29.  to  the  end,  .v.  S3.  He  could  not  well  expect 
that  Christ's  kingdom  was  temporal,  and  that  he 
would  deliver  him  out  of  prison,  as  Lightfoot  and 
others  conclude  from  o-xav&xXi^serfiai :  for  that  word 
always  signifies,  to  be  so  offended  as  to  fall  from  the 
faith ;  which  that  John  should  do,  after  his  testimo- 
nies, is  not  credible.  It  is  most  probable  he  sent  his 
disciples  for  their  conviction ;  and  to  them  the  speech 
of  Christ,  ver.  6.  is  addressed.  Whitby.  So  Dod- 
dridge. Bishop  Pearson  observes,  that  this  text 
amongst  others  proves,  that  the  idea  of  two  Mesdahs^ 
the  one  suffering,  the  other  triumphant,  is  an  empty 
dream  of  the  modem  Jews.  Pearson  on  the  Creed, 
p.  183.  ed.  6th,  1692.  art.  iv.  Doddridge. 

V.  3.  — he  that  should  come-—]  Hab.  iL  3.  Dan. 
viL  19.  (Whitby.)  Gen.  xlix.  10.  Isa.  xxxv.  4. 
(Grorius.)  The  prophecies  in  the  O.  Test,  were  so 
plain  of  Shiloh's  coming,  yet  his  person  and  name  were 
so  unknown,  that  he  is  most  fi^quently  called  *  He  that 
Cometh,'  or  the  coming  king,  and  coming  kingdom. 
Heb.  X.  37.  Matt.  xxi.  9.  (xxiiL  39.  Whid>y.) 
I.uke  vii.  20.  xiii.  35.  John  xii.  13.  Luke  xix.  38. 
Mark  xL  10.  So  Isa.ix.  6.  /x«XXa>y  amy,  « the  age  to 
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come.**  (See  Bos  LXX  ad  loc.)  and  Heb.  vi.  5, 
Hammond.  John  here  calls  him,  o  ip^ofxsmg,  ^  he 
that  should  come/  rather  than  the  king  that  cometh, 
through  fear  of  exposing  him  to  the  Romans.  Partly 
for  this  reason  also  Chnst  appeals  to  his  miracles,  and 
does  not  declare  himself  by  words  to  be  *  him  that 
Cometh.*     Le  Clerc. 

V.  5.  thehlindreceive  their  sight — ]  Christ  appeals 
to  Isa.  XXXV.  5.  Ixi.  1.  which  were  believed  to  re- 
spect the  Messiah,  Lukeiv.  18.  though  the  Ghaldee 
paraphrast  does  not  apply  them  to  mm.  The  Jews 
expected  great  miracles  from  their  Messiah.  So 
John  vii.  31.  Le  Clerc.  Add  Isa.  xxix.  19.  The 
lepers  being  cleansed,  and  the  dead  raised,  are  not, 
that  we  know  of,  foretold  by  the  prophets.  The. one 
here  relates  to  the  widow's  son  at  «Nain ;  the  other 
to  the  plagues  cured  before  their  eyes,  Luke  vii.  18, 
21.  The  leprosy  is  styled  3^:0,  the  plague  of  leprosy, 
LXX  TrXijyi],  and  ju^aerTi^.  Lev.  xiii.  xiv.  See  note 
on  c.  viii.  4.     Whitby. 

V.  5.  the  poor  htwe  the  gospel  preached^']  i.  e.  both 
have  the  gospel  preached  unto  them,  and  are  con- 
verted, and  receive  it.  Many  expressions  in  the  N. 
and  O.  Test,  import  in  this  manner  that  the  full  effect 
has  taken  place.  So,  "  to  be  tempted,**  Trsif^l^sa-Qai, 
Gal.  vi.  1.  is  "  to  be  wrought  on  by  temptation;*** 
for  it  speaks  of  one  overtaken  m  a  fault.  So  Isa.  Ixv.  1 « 
**  I  am  sought  of  them  that  asked  not  for  me;**  which 
is  explained  in  the  next  words,  ^'  I  am  found  by 
them  that  sought  me  not.**  I  am  sought  in  the  texty 
meaning  so  to  seek  as  to  find.  And  thus  Rom.  x.  20. 
the  apostle  gives  the  prophet's  text,  ^'  I  am  made 
manifest  unto  them.**  So  Tit.  iii.  11.  "  turned  out 
of  the  way.**  'E^strrpaTrrai  signifies  not  only  persuaded 
or  turned  by  another,  but  effectually  corrupted.  So; 
to  be  scandalized,  in  the  next  verse,  is  to  be  brought 
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into  sin  by  the  scandal  or  offence  set  before  him.  It 
is  true,  the  "  poor  having  the  gospel  preached,**  means 
also  its  being  offered  to  the  poor  or  humble  souls  ; 
as  Heb.  iv.  2.  the  promises  of  the'  gospel  were  offered 
to  us:  but  this  sense  is  included  in  the  other.  The 
places  in  the  Prophets  alluded  to  are  chiefly  Isa.  xxix. 
18,  19.  Ixi.  1.  XXXV.  5,  6.  See  also  Zeph.  iii.  12.  and 
Zech.  xi.  11.  and  Ps.  Ixviii.  10,  11.  On  the  whole, 
here  i&  the  active  office  of  Christ  preaching  the  gospel, 
and  the  passive  effiect  also  of  the  poor  receiving  it. 
Hammond.  This  text  may  refer  to  the  poor  in  spirit ; 
but  is  rather,  in  the  obvious  sense,  die  poor  who 
could  gain  little  instruction  or  advantage  from  the 
allegories  and  traditions  of  the  Scribes.  Therrfore 
Chnst,  V.  29.  bids  them  learn  of  him.  See  ver.  2S,  26. 
John  vii.  49.  Whitby.  The  Hebr.  W,  from  the 
same  root  as  ^^,  is  not  always  poor  in  spirit ;  but, 
especially  by  Isaiah,  is  used  to  express  the  poor.  Thws 
c.  xi.  4.  VT»  nay  are  the  same  as  those  he  calls  a^, 
the  poor.  And  the  LXX  rightly  render  Isa.  bd.  1. 
OVOfy  by  TTwyoiSi  as  l|Bre,  and  Luke  iv.  18.  See  the 
note  on  that  text,  infra.  The  Jewish  doctors  despised 
and  neglected  the  poor,  to  whom  Christ  preached. 
Gratius. 

y.  6. 18  fwtqg&nded.']  X^tavla-Kw  and  (rxavSaXT)dfMt» 
•  which  last  word  appears  as  a  metaphor  in  Aristoph. 
Achamens.  are  derived  by  Scapula  from  <rxa^09  clau* 
dico,  and  interpreted  by  the  crooked  and  uneven 
jStakes,  incurva  ligna,  to  which  a  trap  is  attached;  from 
<rxa^oyra  o-ufjiTiwreiify  xai  wparrty  rav  i[i!jrsa-op.  Suidas. 

The  word  trxavidKoVy  Hammond  observes,  is  seldom 
used  by  profane  writers.  In  the  O.  Test,  it  signifies^ 
1.  a  trap,  gin,  or  snare.  So  in  the  Greek  of  Ps, 
box.  22. ;  and  being  cited  from  the  LXX,  not  from 
the  Hebr.  in  Rom.  xi.  9.  it  should  be  rendered,  by 
Malory,  not  stumbjing-block,  but  gin.    ^o  Wisd, 
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xiv.  11.  1  Mace.  V.  4. — 2.  It  signifies  an  obstacle  or 
hmdrance ;  but  peculiarly  a  sharp  stake  driven  into  . 
the  ground,  over  which  an  enemy's  army  is  expected 
Co  pass,  to  wound  their  feet  or  legs.  Against  these 
the  ancients  wore  greaves  of  brass,  1  Sam.  xviL  6« 
Thus  the  word  is  used,  Judith  v.  1.  The  preset 
military  name  for  such  instruments  is  colthrops ;  or, 
as  Hammond  gives  it,  gall-traps. — S.  The  word  im- 
ports a  stone  or  block  to  stumble  over ;  hence  used 
for  a  fall,  or  for  sin  the  fall  of  the  soul,  Judith  xii.  2. 
So  it  rather  seems  Judg.  viii.  27. — ^Lastly,  in  Ps.  1. 20. 
only,  it  is  used  for  slander  tdr  calumny. 

In  the  N.  Test,  in  many  places  the  metaphor  is 
borrowed  from  the  stake,  or  colthrop.  Matt.  xiii.  41. 
the  angels  shall  gather  out  all  scandals,  and  bum  them, 
ver.42.;  to  which  it  seems  St.  Pkul  alludes,  2  Cor. 
xi.  29.  It  then,  under  this  idea,  denotes  whatever 
may  wound  or  gall  a  Christian,  and  thus  make  him 
slacken  in  his  course.  So  Matt  xvii.  27.  xv.  12* 
xviii.  7  and  6.  So  Christ  crucified  is  a  sotttidal  to  the 
Jews }  they  were  quite  discouraged,  and  forsook  him. 
So  the  present  passage ;  and  Luke  viL  23.  Matt.  xiii. 
57.  Mark  vi.  3.  John  vi.  61.  and  Gal.  v.  11.  ex- 
plained by  the  sower.  Matt.  xiii.  21.  Mark  iv.  17* 
Matt.  xxiv.  10.  So  Matt.  xxvi.  31.  Mark  xiv.  27. 
*'  Ye  shall  fell  back,  and  forsake  me.*'  So  ver.  29. 
where,  to  be  offended,  is  to  deny  Christ.  Sa  John 
xvL*  1.  Rom.  xiv.  13,  21. — ^In  other  places  the  meta- 
phor, is  from  a  snare,  Matt.  xvi.  23.  and  Rev.  ii.  14. 
In  this  sense  the  eye  and  foot  offend  us.  Matt.  v.  29. 
xviii.  8.  Markix.  47. — ^Thirdly,  other  passages  allude 
to  a  stumbling-block.  So  Rom.  ix.  33.  Christ  is  an 
occasion  of  falling  to  many,  1  Pet.  ii.  8.  1  Cor.  viii. 
9,  13.  and,  1  John  ii.  10.  he  does  not  fall  into  those 
dns  to  which  those  who  walk  in  the  dark  are  exposed, 
tiammbnd.  - 

The  point  of  importance  is  the  metaphorical  sense 
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that  the  word  bears  in  the  N.  Test,  which  Whiri>7 
determines,  on  a  review  of  the  texts,  with  Hammond 
here,, to  be,  what  obstructs  the  christian  course,  and 
causes  to  fall  from  the  faith.     Whitby  on  Rom. 
xiv.  21.  et  ad  loc. 

V.  7.  A  reed  shaken  by  the  wind?2  What  import- 
ant  cause  led  you  into  the  wilderness  ?  To  see  a  reed 
shaken  by  the  wind?  which  was  all  usually  to  be 
found  there.  Beza.  (Grotius.)  Or  did  you  fondiv 
expect  to  see  a  man  of  worldly  consequence  in  son: 
or  silken  raiment?  No:  your  cause  of  going  was 
just ;  to  see  a  prophet — ^yea,  and  more  than  a  pro- 
phet. Or ;  you  did  not  go  to  see  a  man  wavering  in 
his  testimony^  but  firm  and  constant.  Whitby  Par. 
The  austerity  of  the  Baptist's  life  is  opposed  to  the 
luxury  of  courtiers,  Macknight ;  or  his  truth  to  their 
propension  to  flattery.  Whitby. 

V.  9.  — more  than  a  prophet."]  Maimonides  men- 
tions eleven  degrees  of  prophecy;  the  two  highest  erf 
which  were  more  sublime  and  transcendant  than  or- 
din^  genuine  prophecy.  One  of  these  he  defines 
to  be  that  which  comes,  without  dream  or  ecstacy,  by 
the  speaking  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  John  the  Baptist 
was  thus  favoured,  Matt.  iii.  17.  John  i.  33. ;  and  was 
not  a  prophet,  but  superior  to  one.  He  spoke  as  a 
witness,  John  i.  7.  Hence  he  is  announced  in  so 
many  various, styles:  "the  voice  of  one  crying—," 
Mark  i.  3.  *  a  proclaimer,  a  herald,*  ver.  4.  *  a  mes- 
senger of  God,'  ver.  2-  a  great  illustrious  person, 
and  *  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,*  Luke  i.  15.  and 
by  way  of  excellence,  "  the  prophet  of  the  Most 
High,**  ver.  76.  But  never  simply  a^  a  prophet;  for 
LuKe  vii.  28.  may  mean,  no  prophet  wa§  greater  than 
John  the  baptist.  So  the  prophets  continued  dU 
John^  Luke  xvi.  16.  ^referring  hun  to  a  higher  class, 
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n  forerunner  of  the  gospel.  Yet  he  was  inferior  to 
the  apostles,  who  were  to  be  founders  and  rulers  of  the 
church,  and  were  to  have  the  full  revelation.  Ham* 
mond.  * 

V.  10.  — wy  messenger-^']  ayy^Xov  (jloo.  The  term 
DO«^D,  or  messengers,  was  used,  not  for  any  prophet, 
but  for  those  sent  from  God  on  commissions  of  the 
highest  importance,  as  Moses,  Num.  xx.  16.  Hag- 
gai,  i.  IS.  Grotius.  But  it  should  rather  seem  to  be 
a  more  usual  appellation  for  them,  from  Isa.  xliy.  26. 
and  Maimon.  more  Nevoch.  par.  ii.  c.  xli.  "  Pro- 
pheta  non  raro  vocatur  angelus.**  Grey*s  Key  to  O. 
Test,  on  Malachi.  It  was  used  for  all  those  sent  from 
God,  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  15,  16.  Judges  ii.  1.  (Beau- 
sobre.)  Thus  also  the  High  Priest  is  in  this  prophet, 
Mai.  ii.  7.  named  the  messenger  of  God,  as  declaring 
his  will :  so  Diodor.  Sic.  de  Judaeis  citatus  Photio : 
*^p;fi6p€a— i^ojMri^ttwo"!  avrois  ayy«Xov  y6Vf<rdai  ruiv  rou 
©coy  wpoa-rayfuuTcay.  Hence  given  to  the  angelus 
ecclesise,  or  head  of  the  ministers  in  the  christian 
church.  (Tet  first  it  should  seem  from  the  syna- 
gogue.) Grotius.  So  the  bishops  of  the  churches 
under  the  N.  Test.  Rev.  ii.  1.     Beausobre. 

V.  10.  — be/are^  thy  face. "]  In  Mai.  iii.  1.  LXX,  it 
is  '*  before  my  face.**  So  that  in  the  prophet  this 
address  is  from  God  to  the  Messiah,  the  sense  being 
endrely  the  same  \  but  is  an  instance  that  the  evan- 
gelists do  not  always  quote  xara  Xe^/v,  or  precisely. 
as  written.  Grotius.  Dr.  Owen  has  a  critical  con^^ 
jecture  on  the  Hebrew  in  this  text.  Modes  of  Quot. 
No.  XX..  p.  84. 

V.  10.  before  thy  face — before  2'hee.'\  In  Mai.  iii.  \. 
"  before  Me.*'  Hereby  it  appears  that  Christ  is  on,e 
with  God  the  Father ;  or  that  this  coming  of  Christ, 
Luke  ix..  52.  into  the  world,  is  the  commg  of  God 
himself,  his  presence  on  earth.    So  the  mercy-fieat 
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of  the  Ark,  noting  the  presence  of  God,  appears  to 
have  been  meant  as  a  type  of  Christ.  Rom.  liL  25. 
Hammond. 

V.  1 1 .  '^bom  of  a  woman.'}  A  usual  phrase  for  the 
human  race;  as  Job  xiv.  !•  xv.  14.  xxv^  4.  Grotius. 

V.  U.  — a  greater  than  JohnJ}  He  was  more  dis- 
tinguished than  former  prophets: — ^by  his  office,  **  to 
prepare  the  way,'*  and  baptize  the  people  in  the  name 
of  the  Messiah,  Acts  :dx.  4. — ^by  his  doctrine ;  the 
gospel  then  beginning  to  be  preached,  and  Christ  the 
true  light  attested  by  John,  Luke  xvi.  16.  vL  11. 
John  i.  7, 29, 33.  (iii.  27.)— and  by  his  success, Matt, 
iii*  5,  6.  Whitby.  Also,  as  being  himself  the 
subject  of  ancient  prophecies,  and  on  account  of 
his  miraculous  concq)tion  and  birth.  Doddridge. 
Macknight. 

V.  1 1 .  — least  in  the  kingdom  (^heofoen  is  greater  j2 
L  e.  the  least  evangelical  prophet,  comp.  Luke 
vii.  28.  or  preacher  of  the  christian  doctrine.  And 
tiiis— from  having  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  Christ, 
and  seen  his  day  and  whole  salvadon,  c.  xiii.  1 7 . — frooi 
being  enabled  to  preach  Christ  crucified,  and  the  full 
extent  of  the  gospel ; — ^from  being  enabled  to  work 
miracles,  for  John  did  no  miracles,  John  x.  4L — and 
from  possessing  higher  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  John  vii.  39. 
comp.  John  iii.  31  and  84.  and  a  fuller  illunmKu 
tion.  Grotius.  Whitby.  Macknight. — ^Note,  Part 
of  this  reasoning  extends  to  all  Christians  in  general ; 
so  Doddridge. 

V.  12.  svjfkreth  violence^]  Biatardai  denotes  a  thing 
taken  by  force,  by  one  that  hath  no  legal  right. 
Hesych.  Phavorin.  Thus  the  Israelites,  when  for- 
bidden, went  up  to  Sinai,  £xod.  xix.  24.  (so  Gro. 
tins)  expressed  by  jSiia^oii.  In  the  Talmud.  Icxna. 
c,  iv.  foU  SO,  he  who  took  hi$  own,  and  the  other's 
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share  also,  is  called,  a  son  of  violence,  ^iwrryig*^ 
Thus  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  preached  first  to  the 
Jewish  nation,  is  taken  by  violence,  by  those  accounted 
to  have  small  right  to  it,  who  know  not  the  law,  and 
are  accursed,  by  the  multitude  of  lower  Jews,  publi- 
cans and  sinners,  from  the  Rulers,  Pharisees,  and 
Scribes ;  who  have  the  first  claim ;  but  have  not  re- 
ceived the  gospel,  or  taken  care  of  it.  This  sense  is 
repeated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse.  Parallel  to 
this  12th  verse,  is  from  ver.  15  to  24.  So  in  the 
parallel  passage,  Luke  viL  29,  SO.  in  the  very  place  of 
this  verse,  is  said,  ^^  And  all  the  people  and  publicans 
justified  God,  &c.''  Many  Pharisees,  indeed,  as  well 
as  Pubh'cans,  came  to  John's  baptism,  but  not  of  the 
first  rank;  from  the  question,  **  Who  hath  forewarned 
you  to  flee. — "  The  principal  Pharisees  said  to  John, 
ver.  18.  that  "he  had  a  devil ;"  and  of  Christ,  that 
he  was  a  glutton,  &c.  Thus  Luke  xvi.  16.  repeat- 
ing this  verse,  though  out  of  its  place,  irag  ^ttsJ^srcu 
means,  that  the  multitude  forceth  into  it;  not  the 
Pharisees;  plainly  not  including  them.  Hammond. 
So  Beza. 

It  may  import,  that  they  who  by  diligence  and 
attention,  and  readiness,  show  their  ard^ent  desires  to 
be  made  partakers  of  the  gospel,  and  thus  contend 
for  an  entrance  into  it,  do  by  these  means  prevail. 
But  the  parallel  passage,  Luke  vii.  28,  29.  inclines  to 
the  prior  explanation,  of  the  meaner  multitude,  op- 
posed to  the  Pharisees.  So  Matt.  xxi.  31,  32. 
Whitby. 

V.  13.  — ffraphesied  tmtilJohn.']  The  Law  and  the 
Prophets  were  the  objects  worthy  of  faith  and  accept- 
ance until  John  began  to  unfold  a  sublyner.  system  of 
revelation ;  and  from  the  days  of  John,  as  in  the  last 
verse,  "  the  kuigdom  of  God  is  preached,  and  every 
one  presseth into  it.*'     Luke  xvi.  16.  Whitby;  espe- 
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dally  the  ^tcurraty  who  hope  for  pardon  on  repentance, 
as  Luke  iii.  10. ;  whereas  no  sacrifice  or  atonement 
was  allowed  in  the  Law,  Num.  xv.  30,  31.  Le  Clerc* 
But  note ;  Num.  xv.  30.  only  relates  to  temporal  pu« 
nishment— -^'  atoned  for  all,  which  could  not  be  atoned 
for  by  the  law  of  Moses,"  is  more  to  the  purpose. 

V.  14-  tfds  is  EUas  which — ]  from  Mal.iii.  1.  and 
iv.  5.  The  Jews  had  a  constant  tradition,  that  Elijah 
was  to  come  before  the  Messiah ;  of  which  see  many 
proofs  in  Lightfoot  on  c.  xvii.  10.  The  Christian 
Fathers  also  universally  held^  that  he  is  to  come  be- 
fore Christ's  second  advent*  Whitby :  who  does  not 
here  admit  of  abridgment;  and  is  very  full  in  show- 
ing, that  the  only  coming  of  Elias  was  that  of  John 
the  baptist,  **  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,'^  *'  be- 
fore the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord,"  mean- 
ing the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Comp.  Mai.  iii.  1. 
iv.  5.  with  ver.  10.  here,  Mark  i.  14.  Matt.  xviL 
10,13.  Lukei;  17*  also  with  Matt.  iii.  10,  12. 
xxiii.  38.  Luke  xix.  43.  also  Luke  iii.  3.  Matt.  iii. 
5,  6.  Luke  v.  29.  John  i.  29.  Matt.  iii»  16.  See  Po- 
cocke  on  Mai.  iii.  2.  Whitby.  Consult  also  Bp.  Kid- 
der's Demonstration  of  the  Messias,  who  has  folly  and 
^elaborately  discussed  this  point. 

«  This  is  Elias,  &c."  The  connexion,  with  the 
preceding  words  may  be  thus:  Do  not  wonder  that 
the  publicans  and  multitude  are  admitted  into  the 
kingdom,  for  the  dispensation  of  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  is  fading  away;  and  as  a  proof,  if  ye  will 
believe  it,  John  the  baptist  is  that  Elijah  who  is  to 
come  to  open  the  new  dispensation  of  theMessiah^' 
which  admits  all  equally  on  faith  and  repentance. 
Macknight. 

V.  15.  He  that  fiatfi  ears  to  hear — 3  An  admoni- 
tion used  to  call  attention  to  any  thing  of  great  conse- 
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quehce.  See  c.  xiii/9, 43.  (frequently  used  by  Christ, 
and  also  in  the  Revelations.)  The  Scriptures  say. 
Hardened  sinners  have  ears,  and  hear  not.  See  Jer. 
V.  21.  It  was  necessary  here,  as  Christ  spoke  rather 
obscurely,  not  to  give  umbrage  to  the  partisans  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  that  he  should  not  too  clearly  apply  the 
prophecy  in  Malachi,  of  Elias.     Le  Clerc. 

Or,  He  that  hath  judgment  to  discern,  and  is  dis- 
posed to  receive  the  truth,  let  him  hear  and  embrace 
it.  Whitby  Paraph*  He  that  hath  ears  able  to  hear, 
capable  of  reflection.  Doddridge.  An  appeal  to 
the  reason  of  all  unprejudiced  men,  to  use  the  powers 
of  their  reason ;  expressive  of  the  speaker's  authority, 
the  excellency  of  the  things  spoken,  and  of  the  obli^ 
gation  to  hearken  to  and  obey  what  is  thus  delivered. 
Dr.  Clark.     Macknight. 

V.  16.  — whereunto  shall  X  fi*^n.]  A  usual  phrase 
with  the  Jews,  introducing  a  parable;  frequent  with 
the  Talmudists.  So  Mark  iv.  30.  Luke  xiii.  18,  20* 
Grotius. 

V.  16.  — like  to  children — ]  The  children  here  imi- 
tated  funeral  solenmities  in  their  play.  See  note  on 
c.  ix.  d.  supra. 

V.  17.  we  Jiave  piped — ]  Thus  R.  Papa  hi  the 
Gemara,  (perhaps  imitated  from  hence,)  Ploravi  tibi, 
sed  animum  non  advertisti;  risi  tibi,  sed  non  curasti ; 
vse  tibi,  qui  bonum  malumque  non  interposces.  Gro- 
tius. It  is  obvious  that  the  comparison  extends  to 
the  whole  parable ;  and  chiefly  it  is  the  children  com- 
plained of,  and  not  those  who  made  the  complaint, 
which  applies  to  the  Jews.  Thus,  when  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  compared  to  the  sower,  it  is  the  latter 
part  of  the  recital ;  or  the  springing,  or  eflfects  of  the. 
seed  sown,  m  which  the  comparison  consists.  And 
thus  in  other  instances.     The  words,  *>  it  is  like," 
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only  signify,  the  Subject  may  be  illustrated  by  such  a 
similitude.     Grodus.     Doddridge. 

V.  17.  we  have  piped.^  The  Jews  had  thdr  dbias, 
or  pipes,  says  Buxtorf,  for  two  uses ;  for  joy  (Luke 
XV.  25.) — and  lamentadon ;  thus  Jer.  xlviii.  36.  and 
Isa.  xvi.  11.  (but  these  two  texts  are  not  a  proof  that 
they  were  used  at*f unerals  in  that  early  age.  See  note 
on  c.  ix.  23.  supr.)  and  Rabbi  Salomon  saith  they 
were  used  in  marriages  and  funerals,  (u  e.  in  later 
times.)  To  this  double  use  of  the  tibiae  our  Lord 
refers.    Buxtorf,  voc.  W?n,  a  pipe.  p.  766.  Whitby. 

V.  19.  — but  wisdom  is  justified — ]  Jixatm  k  to 
approve  or  praise,  to  vindicate,  as  Ps.  11.  6.  Rom. 
iii.  4.  and  Luke  vii.  29.  See  the  note  there.  (SoBeza.) 
The  Gr.  xai  is  properly  translated,  but,  as  often  the 
Hebrew  1 :  and  thus  the  classic  authors ;  even  the 
pure  atdc  writer  Theophrastus  sometimes  uses  xm 
for  aXXa.  Grodus.  It  is  frequent  in  this  sense  in  the 
O.  and  N.  Test.  Gen.  xxxi.  7.  Exod.  i.  17,  &c. 
Matt.  xii.  43.  xiii.  22.  John  v.  40,  &c.  Whid)y. 
Wisdom  is  the  counsel  of  God,  or  the  doctrine  of 
John  and  Christ ;  and  the  children  of  wisdom,  those 
who  seek  after  it,  approve,  praise,  and  accept  it  :*  at 
this  period,  the  publicans  and  the  muldtude,  Luke 
vii*  SO.     Beza.     Grodus.     Whitby. 

Whitby  mentions  another  idea,  of  its  being  a  c(Mi- 
tinuance  of  the  scoff  or  taunt  of  the  Pharisees:  "  You 
may  judge  of  his  wisdom  by  his  followers,  his  chil- 
dren, these  sinners  and  publicans;''  but  he  does  not 
approve  of  that  explanation.  Otherwise,  Eisner  apud 
IVIacknight,  that  the  Pharisees  say,  ^^  tro^taj  the 
doctrine,  is  condemned,  Sixaicodi},  by  its  disciples.*^ 
But  this  is  properly  disapproved  by  Macki%ht« 
Hammoild  extends  tumself  yet  more  in  two  faither 
explanations;  the  one  similar  to  that  of  Grotius  and 
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V^d)y,  yet  retaining  xou  as  and ;  the  other,  trans^ 
lating  Sixaio)  to  condemn,  with  many  authorities }  and 
referring  it  to  the  death  of  Christ,  and  suppodng  the 
chiidren  of  wisdom  to  be  the  Pharisees  and  Learned 
of  the  Jews.  But  as  he  does  not  himself  adhere  to 
this  conjecture,  it  need  not  be  detailed  here. 

V.  21.  Cfiarazin — ]  A  town  not  elsewhere  men- 
tioned, except  in  the  parallel  passage  in  St.  Luke, 
X.  18.  placed,  by  Jerom  de  locis  Hebr.  F.  4.  C.  two 
miles  from  Capernaum ;  and  this  is  the  usual  opinion. 

Toup  in  Suidam  observes,  that  Origen  in  Exod. 
and  in  Philocal.  c.  xxvii.  (propfe  fin.  p.  109.  ed.  Spen- 
cer.) reads  Xiopa  Ziv.  And  so  Cellar.  Geogr.  lib.  iii. 
p.  492.  and  H.  Erastius  Obs.  Var.  lib.  ii.  c.  6.  say  it 
should  be  here  read,  as  the  word  Chorazin  appears  in 
no  other  authors.  XmpoL  is  added,  tb>  distinguish  it 
from  the  wilderness  of  Sin.  Thus  Heminius,  Chishul. 
Ant.  Asiat.  p.  ISO,  x^P^  "^^Y  ^^  applied  to  a  city,  as 
y>3  'looSa  to  Bethlehem,  Matt,  ii-  6.  Words  are  often 
mistaken  for  want  of  bdng  properly  divided.  Theocr. 
Idyll.  N,  17.  Oi  jM,av  oir*  airo^.  Warton  well  reads, 
o«j  raoroLg.  And  Aristoph.  *IiTV€ig^  apud  Suid. 

JSiSs  trot  wrep^srou 
'IhrTTspei  yepovroLg  ij/tap— 

Read  ElSsX  o*  uTep^sraiy  &c. 

Vides  qtumodo  nos  tanquam  senes  drcumvenit. 

Toup  in  Suid.  voc.  'TTrspx^raty  p.  258. — ^Bowyer. 

However,  as  some  few  MSS.  of  the  N.  Test.  (Mill) 
and  also  Suidas,  read  Xoi/^a^iv  with  an  i2,  it  might  be 
con^tured  that  the  word  was  only  thus  written  by 
Origen.  The  passage  for  instance  in  the  Philocalia,  ed. 
Spencer,  stands  thus :  sv  Xcupa  Ztv  xai  h  BrfitroLihi. 
But  the  ancient  MSS.  being  written  ^without  separa- 
tion of  words,  and  the  Iota  postscriptum  found  in  early 
Greek  inscriptions  to  mark  the  dative,  as  XflPAI^ 
VOL.  I,  S 
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having  ceased  to  be  used  ;  so  that  none  appear  in  the 
best  MSS.  of  the  N.  Test,  the  Alex-  Vat.  Cant.  &c- 
and  the  present  Iota  subscriptum  not  haying  yet  been 
substituted  for  it ;  the  passage,  it  should  seem,  would 
appear  thus  in  the  MS.  ^ENXflPAZINKAI,  &c.  So 
that  it  may.be  thought  that  the  /2  appearing  instead 
of  the  usual  reading  XOpai^iy  was  the  only  induce- 
ment for  forming  XwpoLj  in  Origen,  into  a  separate 
word.  But  as  some  Greek  MSS.  of  the  N.  Test,  have 
XmpoL^iv^  the  reason  seems  a  slight  one.  Lightfoot, 
Chorogr.  c.  xciv.  vol.  ii.  conjectures,  that  Chorazin 
is  formed  from  rt^HTr,  woody  places ;  and  here  again 
the  1  leads  to  an  il.  But  after  all,  the  whole  current 
of  MSS.  have  XOpal^iv  and  seem  to  fix  the  usual 
reading.  Of  the  Iota,  see  Mr.  Marsh's  valuable  note 
on  Michaelis,  vol,  ii.  c.  xiii.  sect.  vi.  p.  520.    . 

V.  21.  — tfie  mighty  works.']  Our  Lord  <ras  pecu- 
liarly conversant  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Genne- 
sareth,  in  Capernaum  and  Bethsaida. 

V.  21.  Tyre  and  Sidan.]  Two  well-known  mari- 
time and  gentile  cities  in  Syria  or  Palestine  on  the 
borders  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  adjoining  north- 
ward of  Galilee.  They  were  descended  from  the 
Canaanites,  (Lightfoot.)  very  luxurious,  and  probably 
irreli^ous ;  rapacious  also,  and  full  of  violence,  Ezek. 
xxviii.  16,.  18.  and  insulted  the  Jews  m  their  duress, 
Ezek.  xxvi.  2.  Thus  Homer  also  describes  them, 
Odyss.  S.  289.  where  Tpmxrrjg  is  xsp^a\eog,  Eustath. 
and  so  Philocrat.  Dial,  ad  Phoenic.  Grotius.  Yet,  saith 
Christ,  even  these  would  have  repented . 

V.  21. — in  sackcloth  and  asJies."]  If  the  wammgs 
and  threatenings  of  the  Prophets  against  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  Isa.  xxiii.  i,  4.  Jer.  xxv.  22.  xlvii.  4.  Ezek. 
xxvi.  xxviii.  Zech.  ix.  2,  3,  4.  had  been  confirmed  to 
them  by  such  miracles,  they  would  have  repented  as 
the  Ninevites  in  the  fullest  manner,  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes.    To  mourn  in  haircloth,  and  sprinkle  ashes  on 
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the  head,  appears  in  all  the  Prophets  as  a  custom  ex* 
presfflVe  of  the  deepest  repentance.  Isa.  Iviii.  5.  Jer. 
vi.  26.  Lam.  ii.  10.  Dan.  ix.  3.  Judith  iv.  11.  Gro- 
tius.  Whitby.  The  Hebr.  pv  is.  properly  ciUcium,  a 
garment  of  haircloth ;  but  the  Hellenists  use  the  Greek 
word  traxxos  to  express  it.  And  thus  Josephus,  Ant. 
XX.  5.  At  other  times  he  renders  it  by  tr^fMi  rairuvw 
and  TTBvdiK^v  ia-^ra.  Plutarch  de  Superst.  also,  and 
Menander  de  Syris,  use  caxxiov  for  a  mourning  gar- 
ment ;  (and  show  the  custom  prevailed  with  the  Hea- 
thens ;  so  of  ashes,  Achilles  in  IL  X  24.  Beza.)  and 
thus  the  Greek  and  Latin  Christians— Preces  in  sacco 
et  pulvere  facias.  TertuU.  Grotius. 

V.  23.  — brought  dawn  to  hell^']  iwg  a3ot>.  Ham- 
mond here  endeavours  to  prove  in  a  note  of  great 
length,  that  ahrj^  does  not  signify  hell  even  in  pro- 
fane writers,  but  only,  the  state  of  the  dead.  'Ah^g, 
says  Le  Clerc,  is  not  derived  from  a6*8ij^,  an  invisible 
state,  as  the  Greek  Scholiasts,  Etym.  magn.  and  Ham- 
mond assert,  but  from  the  Hebr.  T»  ajid,  destruc- 
tion ;  which  perhaps,  the  Phoenicians  wrote  TH  Ha- 
jid.  The  Greeks  apply  a§ij^,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  heathen  deity,  Pluto :  thus  Horn.  Odyss.  K.  512* 
slg'Ai^eo) — Soaov,  in  Plutonis  domum.  Then  to  the 
place  where  tie  reigned,  as  II.  ©.  13.  rociroy  ivspfi* 
ii'Sfoi—  **  Tartarus  is  as  far  beneath  the  mansion  or 
residence  of  Pluto—*'  So  that  it  properly  with  the 
Greeks  imports  hell,  or  the  infernal  regions.  The 
Jews  used  the  word  here  and  in  other  places,  but  not 
always,  to  express  ^Htt^,  scheol.  Gen.  xxxvii.  35.  (So 
Isa.  xiv.  11.  Ivii.  9.  Grotius.)  i.  e.  the  grave  or  se- 
pulchre, subterraneous  places,  the  state  of  the  dead* 
When  opposed  to  heaven^  as  here,  it  signifies  the 
lowest  parts  of  the  earth ;  and  when  heaven,  by  a  me- 
taphor, means  a  flourishing,  scheol  imports  a  wretched 
and  abject  state.  Acts  ii.  27.  compared  with  £pb«^ 
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iv.  9.  Le  Clerc.  Solsa.  xiv.  IS,  15.  Ivii.  9.  Whitby. 
Thus  also  1  Sam.  ii.  6.  and  Tobit  xiii.  2.  Grodus* 
See  note  on  c.  xvi.  18.  infra. 

V.  24.  Capernaum.']  Most  geographers  with  Reland 
(Palest.)  place  this  town  at  the  head,  or  northern  end 
of  the  lake  of  Tiberias ;  as  being  in  the  confines  of 
the  two  tribes,  Zabtilon  and  Nephthali,  Matt.  iv.   IS. 
But  it  is  neither  clear  that  it  was  just  on  the  confines, 
or  that  Nephthali  did  not  extend  down  and  include 
all  the  west  shore  of  the  lake  southward.    See  De 
Lisle*s  map  of  Palestine.  Lightfoot  Chorogr.  c.  Ixxi. 
Lightfoot  places  it  thus,  from  Josephus  J.  B.  lib.  iii. 
c.  35.  ^*  In  the  country  of  Gennasereth,  very  fruitful, 
and  only  thirty  furlongs,  or  about  four  miles  in  length, 
and  twenty  furlongs,  or  not  three  miles  in  breadth,  is  a 
spring  of  excellent  water,  which  the  people  call  Kaper-^ 
naum."  That  Capernaum  was  in  the  region  of  Gen- 
nesareth  is  clear,  by  comparing  Matt.  xiv.  34.  Maii^ 
vi.  53.  with  John  vi.  22,  24,  25.     Now  it  is  collected 
(yet  but  imperfectly)  from  the  tract  called  Aruch, 
that  the  land  of  Gennesareth  was  near  Tiberias.  And 
Tiberias,  the  ancient  Rakkath,  Josh.  xix.  35.  but  re- 
built by  Herod,  was  situated,  partly,  as  placed  by 
Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  15.  on  the  west  side  of  the 
lake ;  yet  rather,  from  Josephus  as  above,  and  its  vi- 
cinity to  Hippo,  Tarichea,  and  other  towns,  as  in  the 
Talmudists,  near  the  south  end,  where  the  Jordan 
flows  into  it.     (Thus  also  Calmet,  voc.  Tiberiade.) 
Hence  Capernaum  must  be  in  that  neighbourhood, 
and  therefore,  on  the  west  side,  a  few  miles  only  north 
of  Tiberias.     Lightfoot  Chorogr.  c.  Ixxix.  Ixxx.  vol* 
ii.p.  66,71,72. 

V.  25.  anstcered  and  said — 2  fr^"^  ^^^  Hebr.  TOl*  in 
the  p.  Test.  Beza.  This  expression  is  often  used  in 
the  N.  Test,  when  nothing  had  preceded ;  and  there- 
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fore  then  only  signifies,  that  the  person  spake  with 
relation  to  such  a  matter,  saying — .  So  it  occurs  Matt. 
xxii.  1.  Mark  ix.  38*  xi.  14.  Luke  xiii.  14.  Whitby. 
See  note  on  Mark  ii.  23.  infra.  Comp.  note  on  Luke 
xiv.  5.  infra. 

V.  25  — thou  liast  fUdden  these  things.^  These 
things,  i.  e.  the  mission  of  Christ ;  the  gospel.  The 
words  refer  to  Luke  vii.  29,  30.  By  it  is  not  meant 
that  God  really  wishes  to  hide  these  things  from  the 
wise  and  prudent,  but  that  it  became  so  in  the  event, 
by  their  being  blinded  by  their  prejudices.  Thus 
c.  X.  34.  The  wise — learned  meft— Matt.  xxui.  34. 
Rom.  i.  14.  1  Cor.  i.  19,  20,  25,  &c.  are  here  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  skilled  in  Tradition,  but  false 
interpreters  of  Scripture.  The  prudent — are  the  same 
men,  eyeful  not  to  be  deceived  by  false  appearances 
of  a  Messiah,  but  really  denying  the  true.  The 
babes — are  those  unskilled  in  Tradition,  but  able  by 
reason  and  good  sense  to  prefer  the  excellence  of  the 
christian  religion;  by  no  means  through  irrational 
credulity.  Le  Clerc. 

Christ  does  not  thank  God  that  he  had  hidden 
these  things  from  the  wise ;  but  that,  having  done  so, 
he  had  revealed  them  to  babes.  (So  Grotius ;  it  is  an 
Hebraism.)  So  Rom.  vi.  17.  "  God  be  thaiJted  that 
ye  were  the  servants  of  sin !"  that  is,  that,  whereas 
formerly  ye  were  servants  of  sin,  ye  have  now  been 
obedient.  The  wise  and  prudent  are  those  filled 
with  high  ideas  of  their  o>Yn  carnal  worldly  wisdom : 
from  these  God  is  said  to  have  hid  the  gospel,  by  per- 
mittbg  them  to  continue  in  that  state.  The  babes 
are  the  hvmble  and  modest,  who  are  not  indisposed  to 
spiritual  wisdom.     Whitby. 

V.  26. — it  Seemed  good^^  euioHia,  Ah  hellenistic 
word,  (see  note  on  c.  iii.  17.  supr.)  here  expressive  of 
the  dhdne  decreed,  or  will ;  as  1  Cor.  i.  21.  2  Mace. 
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xiv.  S5.  not  implying  an  absolute  will  or  decree  with- 
out just  reason,  for  Christ  praises  the  divine  equity 
and  wisdom.  So  in  human  affairs,  St.  Paul,  Rom.  xv* 
26.  Grotius.  Beza. 

V.  27*  AU  things  are  delivered  to  me.']  All  power  is 
given  to  me,  or  all  things  belonging  to  my  office.  (So 
Beza.  Whitby.)  But  perhaps,  here,  rather  those  per- 
sons, the  babes  before  mentioned,  the  single-hearted 
plain  persons  who  believe  the  gospel,  and  for  whom  he 
thanks  God  that  they  are  '  given  to  him.*  XTavra,  the 
neuter  gender,  is  often  used  for  persons,  c.  xviiL  comp. 
ver.  11.  with  ven  14.  so  ver.  18.  and  so  c.  xvi.  19. 
1  John  V.  4.  Rev.  xxi.  27.  Heb.  vii.  7,  19.  c  xii.  13» 
Hammond.  This  Whitby,  by  inserting  in  his  Anno- 
tations, does  not  seem  to  disapprove.  Or,  S-apiSoOij^ 
says  Beausobre,  admits  of  being  rendered  ^^  has 
shown  ;"  it  is  a  Hebrew  way  of  speaking.  See  1  Cor. 

Id.  2,  23.  XV.  3.  This  sense  is  confirmed  by  the  fol- 
owing  words :  **  No  man  knoweth,  &c."  and  by  the 
parallel  places,  John  viii.  28.  xii.  49.  xv.  15.  The 
meaning  then  is,  "  The  Father  hath  given  me  the 
knowledge  of  all  things.*'  Beausobre  N.  T. 

V.  28.  Come  unto  me—^  "  To  come  unto  Christ " 
is  to  believe  in  him,  and  become  his  disciple.  Thus 
John  vi.  35.  vii.  37.  v.  38,  40.  The  yoke  is  a  fire- 
quent  Jewish  phrase  :  they  say,  the  yoke  of  the  law, ' 
of  the  commandments,  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
which  last  is  here  the  yoke  of,  Christ.  When  Christ 
declares  "  I  will  give  you  rest,**  he  means  **  rest  to 
your  soul,"  (in  the  language  of  Jer.  vi.  16.  Grotius.) 
which  the  Jewish  yoke  of  ceremonies,  though  a  severe 
yoke  of  bondage,  Gal.  v.  1.  Acts  xv.  10.  could  not 
do.  **  Being  justified  by  fedth,  we  have  peace  with 
God — **  Rom.  V.  1.  This  is  the  whole  purport  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  to  which  the  words  avat- 
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TOMw  and  avavaiitrig,  ^^  rest  to  the  soul/^  do  plainly 
refer.     Thus  Noah  had  his  name  from  ?ti:),  to  rest. 
Gen.  V.  29.  that  is,  says  Aben  Ezra  ad  loc.  from  the 
troubles  of  our  minds.     After  the  deluge,  God,   on 
his  sacrifice,  smelled  an  odour  of  rest.  Hebr.  an  odour 
eiKohoLgj  of  a  sweet  savour,  LXX.  i.  e.  says  the  Tar- 
gum,  He  rested  from  his  anger,  and  was  appeased. 
Here  our  Lord,  Eph.  v.  2.  represents  himself  as  a 
second  Noah,  come  to  give  rest  to  mankind,  and  pro- 
cure them  peace  with  God,  as  Noah  by  his  sacrifice 
had  done.     Whitby. 

V.  28.  — labour  and  are  heavy  laden,']  under  the 
weight  of  their  sins,  Baruch  ii.  18.  John  vii.  37.  vi. 
44.  Grotius.  So  Hamm.  Paraph.  Otherwise;  the 
Jews  only  are  here  meant,  who  labour  or  toil  under 
the  obligation  of  going  to  Jerusalem  at  least  three 
times  a  year  to  the  temple,  and  are  oppressed  by  their 
numerous  ceremonies,  c.  xxiii.  4.  Luke  xL  46.  Acts 
XV.  10.  Christ  speaks  obscurely  here  on  account  of 
the  Jews,  but  more  clearly  to  the  Samaritan  woman. 
John  iv.  21.  Le  Clerc. 

V.  29.  — meek  and  lowhf  of  hearty'}  Zech.  ix.  9.  Fear 
not,  ye  sinners,  to  address  yourselves  to  me ;  I  am  not 
harsh  and  proud,  as  the  Jewish  doctors.  Humilis, 
humiles  amo.  Grotius.  Of  the  pride  of  the  Jewish 
teachers,  see  Jos.  Ant.  lib.  xx.  c.  6.     Le  Clerc. 

V.  30.  — nn/  yoke  is  easy.']  Xpr^^rrog^  when  applied 
to  persons,  is  good,  benign,  mild,  gracious ;  but  when 
applied  to  things,  is  tl:^  same  as  p^^^jeri/to^,  useful, 
{which  is  derived  from  the  same  root)  or  nearly  so, 
as  the  context  may  be;  Jer.  xxiv,  3,  5.  *  good  figs* 
are,  LXX,  truxa  yyi/rroL,  Ezek.  xxviii.  Id.  ^a  pre*- 
cious  stone,'  Xidop  yyrfmg.  Aristoph.  in  Ranis,  act^ 
iv.  sc.  2.  %u  ;f^erra  Xsy^it^,  dicere  utilia.  So  Hesych. 
Phavorin*    Suidas.  Heri,  therefore,  fwyoi?  XP^'^^  ^  ^ 
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lAseful  yoke,  and  so  a  light  burthen,  m  oppositbn  to 
the  Mosaical  journies  and  ceremonies  considered  only 
in  themselves.  Ezek.  xx.  25.  Le  Clerc. 

V.  30.  — wiy  burtften  is  tighW]  by  the  assistance  oF 
the  Spirit,  and  the  recompense  of  the  reward,  1  John 
V.  4.     Also  in  itself  lighter  than  the  service  of  an, 
dtxrxoTjcorfipov  ij  xaxia  rr^g  dpsrrig.  Cbrysost.  Grotius, 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  parallel  passages  are:  Matt.  xii.  1 — 16.  Mark 
ii.  23,  to  iii.  12.  Luke  vi.  1 — 11.  Also  Matt.  xii. 
24f— 32.  Mark  iii.  22 — ^30.  and  Matt.  xii.  46 — SO. 
Mark  iii.  31 — 35. 

Y.  I.  on  the  Sabbath-dai/ — ']  from  DUV^  <raP3aTov, 
or  (ra^3a,  tra^^arog.  See  note  on  c.  i.  1 6.  supr.  Hence 
dative  plural,  a-a^fiatn.  When  the  use  of  this  word 
in  the  singular  began  to  be  laid  aside,  a  singular  sig- 
nification was  given  to  the  plural;  as  c.  xxviii.  1. 
Acts  xiil.  14.  &c.  ThusHorat.  "Sunt  hodie  trice- 
sima  sabbata.'*     Grotius. 

V.  1.  — lo  pltick  the  ears  qfcom.2  The  action  was 
lawful,  Deut.  xxiii.  25.  but  not  on  the  Sabbath.  The 
law  of  Moses  forbade  to  do  on  the  Sabbath,  n3»te, 
which  the  Jews  rightly  interpreted,  opus- servile  •,  and 
in  this  they  included  the  plucking  and  rubbing  the 
ears  of  com.  (As  a  kind  of  reaping.  So  Maunon* 
Schab.  cap.  8.  The  punishment  was  stoning  to 
death.  Id.  cap.  7.  Lightfoot.)  (They  extended  rfns- 
to  the  culinary  use  of  fire,  Exod.  xxxv.  2,  3.  and 
hence  dressed  no  meat  on  the  Sabbath.  It  was  differ* 
ent  on  the  Holy  Convocations,  Lev.  xxiii.  7,  21. 
l4Co4*  xii.   16,)  Thus  the  Romans   in  their  jus  pcnv 
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tificium,  which  came  chiefly  from  the  Etruscans,  and 
by  them  from  the  Hebrews,  forbade  servile  works  on 
their  festal  days,  ne  famula  opera  patranto.  So  Cic.  de 
Leg.  ii.  Yet  with  many  exceptions,  as  in  Virgil ; 
which,  says  Macrobius,  are  from  the  jus  pondficium : 

Quippc  ctiam  festis  quaedam  exercerer-&c,  Geor.  i.  268. 
Grotius. 

V.  3.  — what  David  didy"]  1  Sam.  xxi.  6.  Lev. 
xxiv.  9.  when  he  was  an-hungred,  as  my  disciples 
are.  His  hunger  made  the  breach  of  one  ritual  law 
justifiable ;  the  same  necessity  may  justify  that  of  ano- 
ther, *  the  doing  no  work  on  the  Sabbath.*  Grotius. 
The  Jews  held,  that  the  shew-bread  might  be  eaten, 
and  the  Sabbath  broke,  as  when  David  ned,  for  pre- 
servation of  life.  Kimchi  ad  loc.  So  LXX.  Exod. 
xii.  16.  "  for  the  sake  of  life.**  Whitby.  Lightfoot. 

Grotius  well  states  the  power  of  necessity  in  giving 
a  latitude  to  all  direct  and  positive  laws.  So  also  the 
intention  of  the  legislator ;  praeferri  debet  Siavoia  rco 
;5r;Tai.  See  also  Cic.  de  Inven.  lib.  li.  especially  in  things 
ritual.  Thus  the  Maccabees  agreed  from  necessity  to 
defend  themselves  on  the  Sabbath.     Grotius. 

V.  4.  — the  shew-bread.^  It  was  taken  from  the 
priest's  habitation  or  tent,  near  the  tabernacle,  yet 
esteemed  part  of  the  sanctuary,  after  it  had  been  pre- 
sented before  the  Lord,  1  Sam.  xxi.  3.  Lamy  App. 
Bibl.  b.  i.  c.  iv.  p.  88.  4to. 

V.  5.  the  priests— prqfane  the  Sabbathy']  in  perform- 
ing the  usual  sacred  offices,  as  on  other  days.  Ham. 
Paraph.  Num.  xxviii.  9.  The  Jews  said,  there  is  no 
Sabbath  in  the  temple  ;  the  servile  wofks  done  about 
holy  things  are  not  servile.     Grotius.  Lightfoot. 

y.  6.  I  say  tmtoyou^  <S^*-^]  Christ  foresees  and 
replies  to  thar  probable  answer,  that  the  priests-did 
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this  in  honour  of  the  temple.  The  prophets  were 
exempt  from  ritual  observances :  thus  Elijah  sacrificed 
before  Ahab,  out  of  the  temple;  but  ver.  41.  *a 
greater  than  a  prophet  is  here.*  The  priests  are  ex- 
cused, that  the  temple-service  may  be  regularly  ad- 
ministered ;  my  disciples  ought  rather  to  be  excused, 
that  they  may  have  leisure  and  power  to  carry  on  my 
'  prophetic  ministration  of  the  gospel-^^-a  more  neces- 
sary and  glorious  work.     Grotius. 

V.  6.  Ofie greater^']  fteii^my.  Many  MSS.  read  [JLsii^ovi 
*  a  greater  Work.*  So  Macknight.  Doddridge.  But 
the  MSS.  are  not  of  the  first  authority;  and  Christ 
often  speaks  of  himself  as  superior  to  the  temple. 

V.  7.  — mercy ^  and  not  sacrifice.']  Hosea  vi.  6.  The 
rest  on  the  Sabbath,  as  sacrifice  also,  is  only  a  ritual 
command ;  feeding  the  hungry  is  a  moral  precept. 
So  Mark  xii.  38.  Whitby.  Rather :  the  promoting 
the  salvation  of  mankind,  as  Christ  and  his  apostles 
were  employed,  is  an  act  of  beneficent  mercy,  to 
which  all  ritual  observances  should  give  way.  Of  the 
preference  of  moral  good,  to  ceremonial  ordinances, 
see  quotations  from  Plato,  Menander,  Persius,  Hiero- 
cles.     Grotius. 

V.  8.  For  the  Son  of  man  is  lord — ]  In  Mark  ii. 
27,  28.  it  runs  thus :  '^  The  sabbath  is  made  for  man, 
and  not  man  for  the  sabbath;  therefore  the  Son  of 
man  is  lord  also  of  the  sabbath.**  It  is  agreed  that 
the  import  of  the  first  verse  here  quoted,  is,  that  the 
sabbath,  being  made  for  the  use  of  man,-  ought  to  yield 
to  the  good  of  man,,  for  whom  it  was  instituted. 
Grotius  would  hence  further  connect  the  succeeding 
verse  with  it  by  the  conjunction  therefore ;  and  un- 
derstand by  the  Son  of  man  only  cn»  U,  a  man  in 
general,  in  this  manner:  "  therefore  man  is  lord  of 
the  sabbath,  as  it  was  made  for  his  use.**  Adding, 
'  that  Christ  always  observed  the  law^  and  assumed  no 
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power  to  abrogate  it ;  and  that  if  he  had  spoken  of 
himself  by  "the  Son  of  man/'  he  would  have  de- 
clared himself  to  be  the  Christ;  which  he  always 
avoided  doing  to  .the  pharisees  or  the  people,  c.  xvi. 
20.  Mark  viii.  50. 

On  the  contrary,  Whitby  inclines  to  separate  these 
two  verses,  by  showing  that  wtrrs  may  be  rendered 
denique,  as  J^gensis  and  Maldonate ;  or  adliuc, 
as  sometimes  in  Homer^  Then  the  latter  verse  will 
commence  a  new  argument,  similar  to  ^' here  is  one 
greater  than  the  temple.*'  "  Moreover,  the  Son  of 
man  (Christ)  is  Lord  also  of  the  sabbath.**  But  in  any 
case  he  insists,  with  Lightfoot  and  Hammond,  that 
this  phrase  must  signify  Christ. — 1.  Because  it  is  used 
eighty-eight  times  in  the  N.  Test,  and  in  all  other 
places  unquestionably  signifies  our  Lord. — ^2.  Because 
Dan.  vii.  13.  is  expounded  by  the  ancient  Christians, 
and  by  the  Jews  themselves,  of  the  King,  Messiah. 
Christ,  speaking  to  the  Jews,  would  use  the  term  as 
they  understood  it ;  more  particularly  he  seems  to 
have  thus  explained  and  applied  it  in  answer  to  the 
High  Priest,  who  demanding  "  Art  thou  the  Christ  ?'* 
**  Hereafter,**  says  he,  **  ve  shall  see  the  Son  of  man 
coming  in  the  clouds  oi  heaven.** — 3.  Because,  al- 
lowing wa-Ts  to  be  ^'  therefore,**  and  a  connexion  to 
subsist  between  the  two  verses,  it  is  yet  quite  similar 
to  his  prior  argument:  "My  disciples,**  saith  he, 
ver.  6.  "  as  the  priests,  may  well  infringe  the  sabbath; 
for  a  greater  than  the  temple  is  here.**  Thus  agsun : 
**  The  sabbath  was  made  for  the  use  of  man;  there- 
fore Christ,  the  Son  of  man,  who  came  to  save  men's 
lives,  must  have  power  to  dispense  with  the  sabbatic 
rest  in  cases  for  the  good  of  mankind.**  This  was 
not  to  abrogate  or  dissolve  the  law ;  but  to  exercise 
an  allowed  prophetic  power,  in  cases  of  necessity,  and 
of  higher  importance. 

Further ;  Christ  certainly  at  due  seasons  declared 
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himself  to  be  the  Messiah ;  of  which  see  note  on  c. 
viii.  4.  supra.     Whitby. 

V.  10. — Is  it  lawful  to  heal — ']  The  Jews  had 
many  superstitious  regulations  on  the  reme(Uesthat 
were  to  be  used  on  the  sabbath ;  some  they  entirely 
forbid.  Yet  they  seem  more  to  have  accused  our 
Lord  through  enmity,  than  to  have  held  it  absolutely 
unlawful  to  heal.  Comp.  Lightfoot  ad  loc.  et  ad 
Luc.  xiv.  3.  As  to  applications  of  remedies  the  tra- 
ditions diflfer.  The  more  received  opinion  is,  that 
it  was  unlawful  except  in  imminent  danger  of  life. 
Grotius  ad  Luc.  xiv.  4-. 

V.  11. — lay  hold  on  it^  and  lift  it  out?']  It  was  a 
canon  with  the  Jews,  to  *^  take  tender  care  of  the  goods 
of  an  Israelite.''  Also  they  held  it  lawful  to  do  any 
thing  on  the  sabbath  to  save  life.  Thus  the  Mishnah; 
probably  interpreting  Exod.  xii.  16.  as  the  LXX 
translate  it,  xXr^v  o<ra  ^oiijAijergrai  irown)  ^X^>  ^^ 
quod  fiet  omni  animae ;  as  TertuUian  (lib.  iv.  adv. 
Marcion.)  gives  the  passage.  In  Maimonides  Schab. 
c.  25.  the  rule  is,  to  feed  the  beast  in  the  ditch,  rais- 
ing it  with  straw  or  brush-wood,  if  in  danger  of 
drowning.  (SoHieros.  lom.  Tobh.  fol.  62.  1.  Light- 
foot.)  But  it  is  supposed  that  in  earlier  times  they 
set  it  free ;  and  narrowed  the  precept,  as  Dositheus 
for  instance  did,  who  is  noticed  by  Origen  'jrspiapytovy 
lib.  ii.  and  Epiphanius,  for  restricting  the  law  oi  the 
sabbath,  see  note  on  Mark  iii.  6.  infra,  soon  after 
the  Christian  ara,  on  account  of  this  application  of 
it.  The  Roman  jus  pontificium  allowed  the  taking 
;in  ox  from  a  pit  on  their  feriae.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  xvi. 
Thus  a  pilot  would  not  attend  the  helm  on  the  sab- 
bath till  the  danger  was  imminent.  Synesius.  And 
in  Josephus  the  Maccabees  on  the  sabbath  resist. 
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because  their  lives  are  in  jeopardy,  xs^oi  rmv  \^'j;fa)v 
siPtLi  rov  xivSuvov.     Grotius. 

V.  14.  '^^held  a  council,']  <rt>jx0otiXiov  JXajBov.  They 
consulted  together.  Heb.l'»20;v— LXX,  o-ovsjSoi/Xg'jo-ayTo. 
Grotius. 

V.  16.  — should  not  make  him  knawru]  One  motive 
of  the  present  concealment  was  mercy  to  the  Pharisees, 
his  persecutors;  that  a  succession  of  miracles  might 
at  length  produce  their  repentance,  and  prevent  their 
bringing  his  blood  on  their  heads.  Nazianzen  rec- 
kons -njv  ^uito  rmv  htoicovreov  amongst  the  just  reasons 
of  flight.  This  Origen  illustrates  from  Aristotle,  who . 
declared  he  left  Athens  lest  after  the  death  of  So- 
crates the  Athenians  should  bring  a  second  crime  on 
themselves  by  his  execution,  xai  hurspa  ilg  rr^v 
^iXoo'o^iav  oLfTB^uy^     Grotius. 

V.  17.  that  it  might  be  fulfilled — ]  They  expected 
a  Messiah  exercising  the  sword:  St.  Matthew  shows, 
on  the  contrary,  how  Christ  fulfils  the  prophecies  by 
his  non-resistance  to  injuries  and  evil. 

V.  1 8.  Behold,  my  servant — ]  'iSoy,  o  ttuii;  [mv — ^The 
LXX,  Isa.  xlii.  1 — 4.  inserts  here  "*/ax«)j3,**  and 
after  **  iny  beloved'*  inserts  *'  'JtrpaijX.*'  And  thus 
Justin  (adv.  Tryph.)  twice  quotes  the  text.  Eusebius 
Ev.  Dem.  lib.  ix.  observes,  the  two  words  are  marked 
with  an  obelisk ;  which  mark  in  the  LXX  always 
denotes  that  the  word  is  wanting  in  the  Hebrew, 
as  we  learn  from  Epiphan.  Jerom.  Aug.  and  not  that 
it  has  not  been  originally  written  by  the  LXX. 
Probably  the  LXX,  from  c.  xli.  8.  and  xliii.  1.  sup- 
posed this  prophecy  to  refer  to  Israel ;  whereas  from 
c.  xliv.  1 — 5,  6.,  and  other  passages,  it  is  evident  it 
refers  to  Him  who  **  enlightens  the  Gentiles"  as  well 
as  the  Jews;  and  thus  rightly  the  Chaldee  paraphrase. 
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Grotius*  Dr.  Owen  esteems  this  passage  a  plain 
proof,  that  the  LXX  has  been  wilfully  comipted» 
that  it  might  not  be  applied  to  the  Mesaah  ;  diough 
the  Targum  is  express  for  its  allusion  to  him.  The 
remainder  has  been  much  altered,  as  appears  from 
Justin  Martyr. .  Dial.  Tryph.  p.  360,  and  389.  edit. 
Jebb,  who  quotes  both  times  diflferently.  **Irenaeus,' 
says  Grabe,  n.  3«  ad  Iren.  adv.  Haer.  lib.  ui.  p.  220. 
**  quotes  this  prophecy  as  St.  Matthew :  but  it  is  read 
otherwise  in  the  LXX  at  present ;  Imo  jam  Iren^ 
asvo  ea  isto  loco  corrupta  fuisse  videtur."  Owen^ 
Modes  of  Quot.  N°  xxi.  p«  35. 

V.  18. — /  hccoe  cJiosen.']  Alpen^^m  is  to  choose. 
Phavorjn.  But  in  Isa.  xlii.  1.  the  word  which  seems  to 
belong  to  it  is  to  uphold,  as  chosen  or  elect  is  men- 
tioned there  afterwards.  Hammond.  "Whom  I 
have  chosen/*  r^p^nca.  This  word,  and  also  the  LXX 
in  Isaiah,  dpnT^afi^avetrQai,  properly  express  the  Hebr. 
•priN;  and  thus  Luke  i.  54.  dureXct^sro';  Vulg.  sus- 
cepit ;  as  Jerom  here,  quem  suscepit ;  *  to  take  under 
protection ;'  as  Justinian  Inst.  Salvian.  Symmachus, 
and  others.     Grotius.     So  Beza  ad  Luc.  i.  54. 

V.  18.  ^— shall  show  Judgment^]  or  truth;  meanmg 
the  true  religion  ;  the  gospel.  The  Hebrew  word  in 
Isaiah  is  truth,  rendered  dT^rfisiay  Prov.  viii.  20.  and 
meaning  truth  when  rendered  xpitrig,  Jer.  v.  4.  Ps. 
xxxvii.  6.  and  Job  xxxiv.  4.  and  xpifjM,  Isa.  xxxii. 
16. ;  often  also  ^ixaioa-uf^^  righteousness,  the  same  as 
truth.  Or  it  may  be  judgment,  as  righteousness  or 
equity  in  judging.  Matt,  xxiii.  23.  yet  still  importing 
the  gospel.  Hammond.  "  Judgment,'*  Hebr.  JIDITO^ 
Gr.  xpia-iv,  as  usual  with  the  Hellenists.  Here  joined 
with  e^ayyeXei,  it  imports  a  law,  or  rule  of  life,  thus  ■ 
declared  or  published.  So  in  Isaiah  it  follows,  Hebr. 
**  the  isles  shall  wait  fqr  my  law."  Grotius.  Kpitrig 
is  judgment :  The  righteous  laws  he  was  commissioned 
to  deliver  in  his  Father's  name ;  as  xpicrsigj  judg- 
ments^ are  the  laws  of  God  in  the  O*  Test. — statute^ 
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and  judgments,  xai  xpitrug^  Exod.  xv.  25.  Deut.  iy. 
5,  J 4.  XXX.  16.  He  "showed  judgment  to  the 
Gentiles,"  Mark  iii.  7,  8.  Whitby.. 

V.  19.  He  sJiaU  not  strive — ]  He  shall  not  becon-- 
tentious.  He  charged  the  multitude  not  to  make  him 
known.     Whitby. 

V.  19.  —  strrve  nor  cry^  or  utter  the  clamour  that 
attends  strife  or  discontent.  Note :  Though  the  LXX 
has  o'J  xexpa^erony  ovh  oiin^(rei  sc.  ^aii/»jy,— yet  Justin 
Martyr  quotes  in.  one  place,  oO^^  ipi^^u  ours  xpa^u^ 
similar  to  the  evangelist.     Grotius. 

V.  19.  in  the  streets']  or  yVT,  Gr.  i^wj  as  it  is  in 
the  LXX.     See  Grotius. 

V.  20.  A  bruised  reed — J  an  infirm  man  fallen  into 
sin.  The  flax  burning  dimly,  or  smoking  in  a  lamp, 
Isa.  xliii.  17*  Judg.  xv.  14.  xvi.  9.  when  the  flame 
is  nearly  extinguished^  is  the  same  idea.  This  man 
Christ  will  not  destroy,  but  will  rather  cherish  the 
almost  extinguished  goodness,  till  he  brings  judgment, 
i.  e.  righteousness,  the  gospel,  to  victory,  or  to  a  ma- 
nifest superiority  over  sin ;  and  thus  establish  the  go- 
spel, or  its  righteousness,  throughout  the  world  j  or 
"set  judgment  on  the  earth."  Hammond.  Le 
Clerc.  Consult  also  Grotius.  The  above  sense,  of 
Hammond,  &c.  suits  with  the  prophet  Isa.  xlii.  4. 
But  the  phrase  sig  p^xog  often  signifies,  to  the  end,  to 
the  utmost,  or  for  ever,  (see  Whitby  on  1  Cor.  xv. 
54.)  "  till  the  time  come'*  that  he  shall  execute  his 
judgment  to  the  uttermost  on  the  unbelieving  Jews. 
And  they  thus  rejected:  "  in  him  shall  the  Gentiles 
trust.*'  Lightfoot.  Whitby.  The  prior  sense  is  pre- 
ferred by  Doddridge. 

V.  20.  ^—sfiall  he  not  break,]  ov  xareoL^ei,  I  e.  shall 
thoroughly  repair  and  restore  it.  Hammond  in  a 
long  .note  proves  that  many  words  convey  a  much 
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Stronger  sense  than  their  literal  meaning:  dpyov  /^jcto, 
•*  idle  word,"  ven  36.  is  even  blasphemous  words : 
oHOLpTra  ipyoL  "  unprofitable  works,"  Eph.  v.  II.  are 
the  most  wicked  works.  So  dxp^iog  SooXoff,  "a  wicked 
servant."  So  avojxo^,  "  without  law,"  the  most  pro- 
fane sinning,  2  Thess.  ii.  8.  So  charity  "  worketh  no 
evil,"  Rom.  xiii.  10.  i,  e.  it  worketh  all  possible  good. 
And  many  more.     Hammond. 

V.  20.  to  send  forth  judgment — ]  Nothing  is  here 
omitted  in  the  Gospel  by  negligence  of  transcribers, 
as  Jerom  followed  by  Beza  conjectures ;  but  the  evan- 
gelist has  omitted  those  words  in  the  prophecy,  which 
are  only  a  poetical  pleonasm.  These  critical  notes  in 
Grotius,  partly  on  the  differences  in  the  LXX  with 
the  Gospel  in  the  text,  and  impliedly  to  justify  it 
from  corruption,  do  not  readily  admit  of  abridgment, 
but  are  worth  attention. 

V.  21. — shall  tJie  Gentiles  trust.']  In  Isa.  xKi.  4. 
",the  Isles  shall  wait  thy  law."  The  Isles  mean  the 
countries  west  of  Judea,  in  the  Mediterranean;  Greece, 
Italy,  and  their  islands.  Le  Clerc.  D^^M,  in  an  ex- 
tensive sense,  denotes  any  nations.  Gen.  x.  5.  (chiefly 
these,  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles.)  It  is  rightly  there- 
fore given  by  the  LXX,  and  in  the  text,  t flvoiv.  And 
l^rp  to  wait  for,  is  also  properly  rendered  ffX?riot/0-i. 
min  in  Isaiah  is  often  Hebr.  "pT^  in  pure  Greek, 
alpstrig,  with  the  Hellenists  <5youa,  expressing,  to  rank 
under  the  name  of  the  teacher  or  head  of  a  religious 
institution.  So  Paul  baptized  none  in  his  name. 
Grotius.  Macknight  supposes  this  prophecy  is  pro- 
duced as  a  contrast  to  the  expectations  of  the  Jews, 
of  a  temporal  warrior ;  which  may  be  true  ;  see  note 
onver.  17.  supra;  but  his  application  of  particulars 
is  much  overstrained.  Thus ;  he  shall  not  '*  strive" 
with  martial  violence,  nor  **  cry"  the  alarm  of  war 
in  the  battle,  &c. 
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V.  24.  — b^  Beelzebub';']  the  God  of  Flies :  this 
name  appears  to  be  taken  from  the  God  of  Ekron, 
2  Kings  i.  1 — 6.  It  is  disputed  whether  it  be  a  real 
name  of  this  deity  of  the  Philistines,  or  called  so  in 
contempt  *of  the  Jews.  Whitby  and  Le  Clerc  hold 
the  first ;  Scaliger,  Lightfoot,  and  Grotius,  the  latter. 
The  arguments  are  thus  stated  by  Le  Clerc. 

Scaliger  asserts,  it  is  called  so  in  contempt ;  as,  for 
the  place  Bethel,  Domus  Dei,  the  Jews  said,  Bjsth- 
aven,  Domus  vanitatis.  But  it  is  certain  also,  that  the 
Jews  named  the  Gentile  idols  frequently  by  their  own 
names;  as  Bahal,  Baalberith,  Astoreth,  Chemosh, 
Moloch,  &c.  Again ;  Philobyblius  relates,  that  the 
Phoenician  deity,  Baalsamen,  (so  Augustin  in  Judg. 
cji.  Grotius.)  Dominus  Cceli,  corresponds  to  Zsvg 
^OXvfjLTTiog:  and  Scaliger  would  conclude,  this  was  that 
deity.  But  the  Ekronites  were  not  Tyrians  ;  neither 
can  we  conclude,  without  any  ground,  that  this  was 
the  same  god.  In  Elench.  Trihasres.  he  would  con- 
jedure  that  it  was  Baal — aTTl?  or — of  sacrifices ;  but 
shows  no  proof.  The  idea  of  there  being  no  flies  in 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem  is  a  Rabbinical  tale.  'Sca- 
liger also  remarks,  that  the  nations  would' not  speak 
contemptuously  of  their  own  gods;  but  does  not  make 
it  appear  that  Baalzebub  was  a  name  of  contempt* 
The  first  deities  of  the  Greeks,  it  appears  from  Pau- 
sanias,  (in  Arcadicis,  or  lib,  viii.  p.  653.  ed.  Lips,  and 
alsoPausan.  Eliacis  prior,  lib.  v.  p.  410.)  were  sacri- 
ficed tOj  as  banishing  the  flies.  Thus  Hercules  at 
Olympus  sacrificed  Jovi  Apomyio,  '^^o/xoio)  Ju. 
Compare  Pliny,  lib.  xxix.  c.  6.  and  Antiphanes  in  Sal- 
mas,  ap.  Solinum,  p.  10.  JElhn.  Hist.  Animal,  lib.  vi. 
c.  1 7.  So  of  this  sacrifice  of  the  Eleans,  Ju  'ATOfxmwy 
and  to  Hercules  \47ro[iui(o  by  the  Romans,  see  Clem. 
Alex,  in  Protreptico,  p.  24.  Yet,  observes  Le  Clerc, 
as  it  appears  not  why  the  Ekronites  gave  thiis  name 
to  their  god,  we  cannot  assert  positively  it  was  on 
VOL.  L  T 
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this  account.  So  Selden  de  Diis  Syr.  synt.  iL  c.  7' 
Le  Clerc,  note  on  2  Kings  i.  1.  Grotius,  note  ad 
Matt.  X.  25.     Lightfoot  ad  loc.     Whi6y. 

For  the  rest ;  as  the  Jews  especially  hated  idolatry, 
they  named  that  demon  who  presided  over  it,  Baat 
zebul — '  of  a  dunghill,'  (Lightfoot.)  as  aome  Greek 
copies ;  or  Baalzebub.  Or,  the  real  name  of  the  idol 
was  Baalzebub ;  the  name  given  by  the  Jews  in  con- 
tempt, Baal-zebul.  It  is  supposed  by  Jurieu,  Hist,  de 
Dogmes,  to  answer  to  the  Grecian  Pluto.  Some  think 
it  was  in  the  form  of  a  fly ;  or  the  fly  might  be  a  deadly 
insect,  (Heinsius.)  an  emblem  of  the  Satanic  ho^ts. 
Doddridge.  The  general  prince  of  the  demons  whs 
named  by  the  Jews,  Sammael.  Buxtorf.  ad  voc.  et 
Lightfoot.  In  the  N.  Test,  he  is  named  *'  the  Ruler 
of  this  world,"  John  xii.  3L  or  "  Prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air,'*  Eph.  ii.  2.  (The  pestilential  wind 
in  the  desert  of  Arabia  is  called  Sammael.)  The  hea- 
then enchanters  threatened  the  inferior  demons  to 
raise  him : 


-Paretis  ?  an  iUe 


Compellandus  erit,  quo  nunqiiam  terra  vocato 

Non  excussa  tremit>  &c. Lucan.  lib.  vi.  745. 

and  the  notes  Ed.  Oudendorp.  Papinius  de  Tiresia. 
Porphyry  calls  him  ttjv  vpostrrmtrau  rwv  xoxoSou/tovajv 
dvyafiiv.     So  lamblichus,  lib.  vi.  c.  5, 6,  7.   Grotius. 

V.  27.  iiy  xchoni  dot/our  children — ]  The  Jews 
exorcised,  or  pretended  at  least  to  exorcise  and  cast 
out  devils  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  of 
Isaac,  and  of  Jacob.  Josephus  informs  us  they  had 
this  art  from  Solomon,  Ant.  viii.  2.  p.  257.  So 
Justin  to  Trypho  the  Jew :  "  If  you  exorcise  in  the 
name  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  perhaps  the  demon 
will  obey  you."  This  took  place  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
as  the  text  here  intimates;  and  also  before  and  after 
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his  appearance.  Thus  Irenaeus,  lib.  li.  v.  "  By  the 
invocation  of  the  Most  High,  even  before  the  advent 
of  our  Lord,  men  were  saved  from  evil  spirits — and 
even  to  this  day  they  are  thus  expelled  by  the  Jews." 
See  also  Tertullian  adv.  Marcion.  Thus  Theophilus, 
lib.  ii.  p.  87.  C.  and  Josephus  ubi  supr.  of  Eleazar,  a 
Jew ;  whom  he  relates  he  saw  expel  them  before  the 
emperor  Vespasian,  lerropiera  yap  rtya  'JSXea^xpov — &c. 
From  the  Jews,  the  Egyptians  and  other  Heathens 
borrowed  these  forms  of  adjuration  in  their  magical 
practices.  Thus  the  words  Adonai  and  Zebaoth 
were  frequent  with  them.  Origen  adv.  Cels.  lib.  L 
et  iv.  And  hence  the  ignorant,  saith  Chrysostom,  took 
Abraham  for  a  god,  from  the  form  0£og 'A^paufA. 
Hence  these  are  called  by  lamblichus  de  Myster. 
lib.  viii.  c.  4.  Assyria  nomina,  i.  e.  Hebrew  or  Chal- 
d^e  names.  It  passed  thence  to  their  magical  charms 
for  the  cure  of  diseases.  Thus  Marcellin.  Empiricus: 
In  nomine  Dei  lacob,  Dei  Sabaoth.  So  Trallian. 
Pausanias  de  Pyrotheia.  Probably  God  sometimes 
was  pleased  to  prosper  these  invocations  of  himself,  the 
only  true  God.     Hammond  from  Grotius.  Whitby. 

V.  28.  — the  kingdimi  of  God — ]  Dan.  iv.  34.  vii. 
14.  "the  strong  man,"  Isa.  xlix.  24.  John  xvi.  11. 
Grotius. 

V.  SO.  He  tliat  is  not  nith  wie,  S^c.']  If  so;  if  this 
proverb  be  true,  says  our  Lord,  much  more  are  ye 
guilty  who  ascribe  my  miracles  to  Satan.     Le  Clerc. 

He  that  is  not  with  me  contending  against  the 
kingdom  of  Satan,  is  against  me,  and  imwilling  his 
kingdom  should  be  destroyed.  He,  Luke  ix.  49,  50. 
that  is  not  against  me,  but  casts  out  devils  in  my 
name,  though  he  doth  not  yet  follow  me,  is  for  me. 
Whitby. 
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V.  32.  speaketh  a  word — ]  "  The  Son  of  man**  is 
applied  here  to  our  Saviour,  as  in  the  weakness  of  his 
human  state;  the  Son  of  Mary.  "The  Holy  Ghost/' 
or  in  the  parallel  place  in  St.  Luke  xi.  20.  *'  the  finger 
of  God,"  see  Exod.  viii.  19.  is,  God's  power  in  work- 
ing miracles.  To  speak  against  the  Son  of  man,  is,  not 
to  believe  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  though  he  affirm  it, 
without  having  the  convincing  light  of  miracles.  To 
speak  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  to  deride  and  resisf 
the  miracles  themselves  when  immediately  performed, 
John  xi.  47,  48.  The  Pharisees  had  affirmed,  they 
were  done,  not  by  God,  but  by  Satan.  Christ  uses 
three  arguments  against  this,  ver.  26. — 27,  28. — 29, 
30.  He  now  tells  them  that  this  unbelief,  if  conti- 
nued in,  is  the  most  wilful  and  dangerous  blindness. 

As  the  first  of  these  sins  was  a  sin  of  ignorance,  it 
is  such  a  one  as  by  the  Jewish  law  would  have  admit- 
ted of  expiation  on  a  sacrifice  of  atonement.  Num.  xv. 
28.  So  again  by  analogy  it  admits  of  atonement  by 
Christ's  sacrifice  in  his  dispensation.  '  This  was  the 
case  of  Nathanael,  John  i.  47.  who  asked,  **  Can  any 
good  come  out  of  Nazareth?** — ^^fhe  second  of  these 
sins  was  not  of  the  dypoTjfiaraj  *'  ignorances,*'  Heb. 
ix.  7.  but  analogous  to  those  presumptuous  sins,  or 
"  sins  with  a  high  hand,**  Num.  xv.  30.  for  which 
no  sacrifices  would  be  received,  Heb.  x.  27,  28.  The 
sacrifice  of  Christ  does  not  obtain,  that  such  sinners 
should  not  fall  into  a  present  spiritual  death.  Yet  if 
this  sin  of  ascribing  his  miracles  to  Satan  was  particu- 
larly repented  of,  and  Christ  afterwards  received,  upon 
the  sight  of  his  future  miracles,  or  upon  the  convic- 
tion which  the  Holy  Ghost  should  work  on  his  cru- 
cifiers,  it  is  no  where  said  in  Scripture  but  the  repent- 
ance should  be  accepted. 

Christ  prays  for  his  crucifiers  themselves:  "  Father, 
forgive  them!**  i.  e.  deny  them  not  the  power   of 
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repenting,  and  forgiveness  if  they  do  repent.  The 
apostles  say,  Christ  was  exalted  to  give  repentance  to 
all  Israel,  Acts  v.  31.  ii.  36,  38.  and  Acts  iii,  17. 
And  even  his  crucifiers,  though  highly  criminal,  were 
ignorant  so  far,  that  the  great  concluding  evidence  of 
his  resurrection,  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  had 
not  yet  taken  place.     Hammond. 

Whitby  apprehends  it  not  to  be  the  sin  committed 
by  these  Pharisees  in  ascribing  these  miracles  of  Christ 
to  Satan,  as  Hammond  and  Abp.  Tillotson,  vol.  i. 
serm.  17.  are  of  opinion;  but  explains  and  applies  the 
words  thus:  If  when  I  send  the  Holy  Ghost,  after  my 
ascension,  to  testify  the  truth  of  my  mission,  and  of 
my  resurrection,  you  shall  continue  then  in  your 
unbelief,  and  shall  blaspheme  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
represent  him  also  (and  his  gifts  and  dispensations) 
as  an  evil  spirit ;  your  sin  shall  never  be  forgiven.^ 
(This  Doddridge  approves.)  Whitby.  See  his  4th 
Appendix  to  St.. Matthew's  Gospel.  His  arguments 
are  too  long  for  abridgment  in  this  Compendium. 

V.  32.— in  this  xvorldy}  aicuvi,  oure  cv  rco  ju.sXXoi/Ti. 
Alwv  is  an  age.  See  Luke  i.  70.  The  Jews  thought 
some  great  sins  might  be  pardoned  in  the  age  to  come, 
meaning  the  age  of  the  Messiah ;  (or  also,  the  state 
after  death.)  But  of  this  sin,  if  you  stand  out  against 
the  whole  of  the  divine  light,  there  is,  unrepented 
of,  no  hope.  Your  opinion,  that  every  Jew  has  his 
part  in  the  age  to  come,  or  reign  of  the  Mesaah,  shall, 
on  this  obstinacy,  stand  you  in  no  stead ;  and  when 
the  state  of  death  comes,  there  will  be  small  hope  of 
relief.     Hammond. 

The  phrase  imports,  it  shall  never  be  forgiven. 
Compare  Mark  iii.  29.  Luke  xii.  10.  This  is  a  com- 
mon mode  of  speaking  among  the  Jews.  Rabbi 
Elee^er  proves  the  Samaritans  to  have  no  portion  in 
the  future  state  ;  because  it  is  said,  "  You  shall  not 
bmld  with  us,  in  this  worlds  nor  in  the  world  to  come.'' 
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Whitby.  So  Grotius.  The  world  to  come  means, 
1.  the  age  of  the  Messiah ;  2.  the  state  after  death. 
The  Jews  had  hopes  that  every  sin  should  be  atoned 
for  at  least  by  death  ;  so  that  they  would  have  their 
part  in  the  promise  to  the  Israelites  of  the  world  to 
come.  Lightfoot.  So  Grotius,  who  shows,  in  a 
learned  note,  that  the  Jews  included  the  future  world 
in  their  punishments.  So  the  Misnaioth,  and  2  Mace, 
vi^  26.  and  Maimonides  de  ReguL  Pceniten.  c.  vi. 
2  Mace.  xii.  43 — 45.  Yet  they  held,  that  offences 
against  mandatory  precepts  were  forgiven  simply  on 
repentance;  those  against  negative  or  vetitatory  pre- 
cepts, at  the  solemn  day  of  reconciliation ;  those  to 
which  the  penalty  of  death  or  excision  was  affixed, 
were  expiated,  as  to  the  divine  punishment,  by  dis- 
eases and  chastisements  in  this  life ;  those,  lastly,  that 
even  carried  with  them  a  contempt  of  God,  by  death  ; 
or  at  least,  after  some  delay  of  time,  in  the  next  world. 
Grotius.  Christ,  in  opposition  to  these  opinions, 
shows  that  a  violent  contempt  of  God,  as  here,  should 
never  be  forgiven.  So  Constitut.  Clem.  lib.  vi. 
c.  xviii.  Rev.^xiv.  10, 11.  xx.  10.  Tertull.  de  Pudicit* 
Grotius. 

Note:  Acts  iii.  19,  20.  and  2  Tim.  i.  18.  are 
quoted  here  by  Whitby,  against  purgatory,  as'  relat- 
ing to  the  day  of  judgment;  but  the  text  in  the  Acts 
at  least  seems  to  refer  i  to  the  relief  gained  by  the 
Christians,  after  the  Jews  were  destroyed.  So  Gro- 
tius and  Hammond  on  that  text;  but  see  also  Whitby 
on  the  place. 

V.  36.  — idle  icord,']  apyov  pr^fxa :  only,  odosmn, 
trifling,  idle.  Even  for  every  idle  word,  contrasted 
with  the  evil  words  in  ver.  34.  shall  men  be  in 
danger  of  judgment.  Beza.  Or ;  Hesych.  of^op— 
apyog  ij  xaxoopyog.  See  note  on  ver.  20.  of  this 
chapter.  The  Pharisees'  doctrine  was  composed  pecu* 
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fiarly  of  idle,  or  unfruitful,  or  wicked  words ;  as  it 
recommended  unfruitful  works  for  the  good  works  of 
real  piety.  Le  Clerc.  It  may  mean  empty ;  as  un- 
true; as  Hebr.  tocr,  falsehoods.  Grotius.  SoExod. 
V.  9.  LXX,  xsvois,  yet  lying  words :  or,  as  Origen 
adv.  Cels.  lib.  ii.  p.  73.  a  sophism,  false  reasoning, 
words  of  deceit.  Macknight.  Plato  (de  Leg.  lib.  iv. 
p.  832.  £.)  applies  xox^wv  xa$  'Trrevwv  Xoycov^  light 
and  volatile  words,  to  defamation  of  parents.  This 
may  be  one  sense  of  the  phrase ;  a  slanderous  revil- 
ing. Cicero  (de  Fato,  p.  310.  n.  22.)  says,  that  the 
philosophers  by  the  term  dpyog  Xoyoj  express  a  defect 
from  piety  and  goodness,  which  leaves  us  totally  void 
of  virtue  and  charity,  or  service  to  the  gods.  The 
expression  evidently  means  evil  words,  from  the  con- 
text ver.  SS.  Some  suppose,  false  words;  as  the  He- 
brew D^Bn  Dim,  vain  words,  imports.     Whitby. 

V.  38.  — tvould  see  a  5/g7i.]  Sometimes  the  Helle- 
nists use  the  words  repa^,  St>vajxi^,  <rTi[xsioyy  indif- 
ferently. Here  is  a  distinction  between  Swva/ti^,  that 
power  of  healing  diseases,  and  casting  out  evil  spirits, 
inherent  in  Christ ;  and  trrjfjLsiov,  a  sign  from  heaven 
in  his  favour.  Grotius.  They  had  seen  miracles, 
ver.  IS,  22.  .  They  required  a  sign  from  heaven,  as 
xvi.  1.  Luke  xt.  16.  Dan.  vii.  13.  Our  Lord  refuses - 
to  gratify  them,  as  that  sign  was  to  take  place  after 
his  resurrection,  when  the  Son  of  man  was  to  come 
to  the  destruction  of  their  nation.  Matt.  xxiv.  30.  So 
xxvi.  64.     Whitby.         ' 

V.  39.  — and  adulterous  generation.']  Signs  and 
miracles,  say  the  Rabbins  themselves,  were  not  to  be 
given  but  to  a  fit  generation.  Hieros.  Sotah.  fol.  24.  2. 
ITie  generation  in  which  the  Messiah  should  come, 
they  held,  would'  exceed  all  others  in  wickedness. 
That  of  Christ,  by  their  adulteries,  polygamy,'  and 
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divorces,  was  so  in  a  high  degree.  Lightfoot.  Or, 
by  following  traditions  instead  of  the  word  of  God ; 
as  adulterous,  in  this  figurative  sense,  as. when  they 
were  given  to  idolatry.  Le  Clerc.  Or  adulterous, 
as  being  only,  in  outward  appearance,  not  in  the 
spirit,  the  children  of  Abraham,  as  John  viiL  39. 
Grotius.  Spurious,  as  IDJ  ^J3,  aXkorpimg^  Isa.  Ivu. 
3, 4.    Beza. 

V.  40.  three  days  and  three  nightsJ]  The  Jews 
reckoned  a  whole  day,  if  any  part  of  .one  was  included 
In  the  transaction.  A  part,  say  the  Rabbins,  of  an 
Onah,  or  Jewish  day,  is  as  the  whole.  (Lightfoot.) 
So  Abenesdra  ad  Lev.  xii.  3.  (Grotius.)  Their 
days  began  in  the  evening.  Thus,  on  our  Lord's 
remaining  in  the  grave,  Friday  is  reckoned  one  day, 
Saturday  the  second,  Sunday  the  third;  Saturday 
commencing  on  the  evening  of  the  Friday.  Thus, 
in  computing  the  circumcision  of  eight  days,  if  the 
child  is  bom  an  hour  before  the  evening,  that  day  is 
reckoned  as  one  whole  day.  So  the  Athenians 
reckoned  by  vuxSr^/xs/jov,  evening  and  morning.  See 
A.  Gellius,  lib.  iii.  c.  2.  Thus  Luke  ix.  28.  Com- 
pare with  Matt.  xvii.  1.  Mark  ix.  2.  the  first  and  last 
day  not  being  complete.  So  in  Hosea  vi.  2.  of  Christ's 
resting  in  the  grave,  it  is  said  to  be,  "  after  two  da^s 
he  will  revive  us,"  &c.  So  a  lustrum  and  olympiad 
are  only  four  years  complete,  though  called  five. 
Hammond. 

The  Hebrew  expression  for  the  yuxQr^fjiepoi/,  or  na- 
tural day  of  24  hours,  was,  "  evening  and  morning;'* 
a  night  and  day ;  or,  a  day  and  night.  Thus  Dan. 
viii.  14.  "  Unto  2300  evening  mornings."  Hebr. 
Thus  Gen.  vii.  12.  "  forty  days  and  forty  nights." 
Yet,  ver.  17.  simply  "  forty  days."  When  a  day, 
therefore,  though  only  a  part  of  it,  yet  in  general 
computation  esteemed  the  whole,  was  mentioned,  it 
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was  necessary  with  the  Jews  to  mention  "  day  and 
night.'*  Hence  a  part  of  three  days  was  called,  with 
them,  "  three  days  and  three  nights."  Thus  Esth. 
iv.  16.  V.  1.  Thus  1  Sam.  xxx.  12,  13.  "  I  fell  sick 
this  third  day."  Hebr.  Compare  also  2  Chron.  x.  5. 
with  ver.  12.  and  Deut.  xiv.  28.  with  xxvi.  12.  So 
Luke  ii.  46.  the  third  day.  And  thus  John  xx.  26. 
Macknight.     So  Grotius. 

That  the  Hebrews  began  the  day  in  the  evening, 
see  Gen.  i.  5.  Dan.  viii.  14.  Lev.  xxiii.  32.  That 
a  whole  day  was  computed  if  any  part  of  one  was 
included,  see  Esth.  iv.  16.  comp.  v.  1.  She  went  on 
the  third  day.  So  Lukeii.  21.  the  day  of  his  birth, 
and  of  the  circumcision,  were  two  of  these  eight  days; 
the  complete  days  were  only  six.     Whitby. 

V.  40.  whak*s  belli/ — 3  Not  a  whale;— the  whales 
have  narrow  throats.  A  fish  called  the  sea-dog,  in  / 
Greek  lamias,  from  Xai/xo^  a  throaty  Bartholin  saw 
one  of  these,  twenty  feet  long.  Their  throats  are  so 
large  that  Lamy  saw  one  through  the  throat  of  which 
a  man  might  easily  have  passed.  Lamy,  App.  BibL 
b.  iii.  c.  ii.  p.  417. 

V.  40.  the  heart  of  the  earth.]  The  expression,  iu 
T»j  xap8ia  rr\g  773^%  is  from  Jonah  ii.  3.  s\g  xap^iag  fla^ 
Xao-iTTjc,  LXX.  Heb.  D^D^  nn^n.  Not  precisely  itf 
the  middle  or  centre  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  sea;  but 
so,  as  Eph.  iv.  9.  in  a  sufficient  opposition  to  \li^  >:39, 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Beza.  Grotius.  So  Ezek. 
xixviii.  2.  *'  Tyre,  in  the  heart  of  the  sea  ;*'  yet  near 
the  land.     Macknight. 

V.  41.  —me  injudfment.^  A  judicial  phrase  bor- 
rowed from  the  proceedings  in  the  Jewish  courts. 
Mark  xiv.  57.  Acts  vi.  13.     Grotius. 

'  V.  42.  Queen  of  the  South,']  of  Sheba— Sabaea, 
Arabia  Felix,  soiith  of  Judea.    The  ideas  of  geogra- 
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phy  were  limited  amongst  the  ancients.  This  is  call- 
ed the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  Beza.  Lamy, 
p.  64.  Josephus  describes  her,  as  the  queen  of  -Ethi- 
opia and  of  Egypt.  Jos.  Ant.  L.  viii.  2  vel,  6.  and 
PKny  acquaints  us  that  the  queens  of  Saba  or  Meroe, 
an  island  of  the  Nile,  were  usually  called  Candace. 
In  Meroen— ^regnare  fceminam  Candaocen,  quod  no- 
men  multis  jam  annis  ad  reginas  transiit.  Piin.  N.  H. 
L.  vi.  c.  29.  ad  fin.  This  name  strikingly  corresponds 
with  the  same  appellation.  Acts  viii.  27.  Arabia  and 
-Ethiopia  were  often  mistaken  for  each  other. 

V.  42.  a  greater  than  Solomon.']  1  Kings  iii.  12. 
Superior  in  wisdom  to  man.     Whitby. 

V.  ,43.  — through  dry  places.]  Ps.  cvi.  14.  LXX, 
avv^pwv.  (Macknight.)  Such  as  the  deserts  of  Ara- 
bia, or  of  Libya,  Ps.  cvii.  33,  35.  or  Libya  squaientis 
arenae.  The  Jews,  as  the  Gentiles,  imagined  that  evil 
spirits  wandered  in  desert  places:  hence  called  anu^, 
d'ppriTopegj  ddeijucraiy  dvsfrrioi.  Grotius.  Le  Clerc. 
**  Rest,,**  amTrautny^  is  a  place  of  abode.  (So  Gen. 
xlix.  15.)  Heb.  TOD.     Grotius. 

V.  45.  — seven  other  spirits.]  Seven  is  esteemed  a 
complete  number.  Vocatur  5j3So/xa^,  rsXecr^o^^,  as 
Philo  remarks.  Thus,  to  express  a  full  complete 
measure  of  any  thing,  the  number  seven  is  used,  as 
Rev.  i.  4.     1  Sam.  ii.  5.     Isa.  iv.  1.     Grotius. 

V.  45.  — to  tilts  ivicked  generation.]  This  sentence 
applies  the  preceding  parable  to  the  Jews :  that 
Christ  and  his  disciples  should  expel  the  evil  spirits 
from  numbers  of  that  nation;  but  that  finding  no 
rest  among  the  Heathens,  from  whose  temples  and 
persons  they  should  be  also  expelled,  they  would 
return  to  the  unbelieving  Jews  as  most  fitted  to 
receive  them,  and  increase  their  wickedness  till  their 
destruction.     Whitby.     Rather,  it  is  no  more  than 
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thus :  As  each  man  is  in  a  worse  state  on  relapsing  to  * 
evil ;  so  this  generation,  numbers  of  whom  have  had 
strong  convictions  of  my  doctrine  and  miracles,  shall, 
on  resisting  these  good  resolutions,  and  relapsing  to 
'  imbelief,  become  more  obdurate  and  abandoned  than 
before ;  which  was  the  case  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  See  Josephus.  The  connexion  of  the 
Gentiles  and  the  "dry  and  barren  places"  seems 
overstrained.    Macknight. 

V.  48.  Who  is  my  mother^  S^. — ]  Add  Luke  jL  49. 
John  ii.  4.  Thus  Mm.  xvi.  23.  Grotius. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

The  parallel  passages  are :  Matt.  xiii.  1 — 23.  Mark 
iv.  1 — ^20.  Luke  viii.  4—15. — ^Also  Matt.  xiii.  31 — 35. 
Mark  iv.  30—34.  and  Matt.  xiii.  53 — 58.  Mark  vi. 
1—6. 

V.  2.  and  sat-^and  the  multitude  stoodJ^  This  was 
the  manner  of  the  nation  in  their  schools^  or  syna- 
gogues ;  the  teacher  sat  to  teach,  and  the  scholars  or 
audience  stood  around.    Lightfoot. 

V.  3.  a  parabk.']  The  word  voLpenJ^t^Tai  is  properly 
a  comparison ;  coUatio,  Cicero ;  used  for  any  purpose 
of  additional  energy  or  illustration.  Under  it  is  ranked 
that  species  of  Trotfadea-ts,  or  comparison  of  feigned 
subjects,  which  constitutes  the  ancient  Grecian  Mvog^ 
— ^the  fable ;  as  the  hawk  and  nightingale  m  Hesiod ; 
also  Judg*  ix.^  7*  2  Sam.  xii.  2.  2  Chron.  xxv.  is. 
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So  the  feble  of  Menenius  on  the  Mons  Sacer ;  of  De- 
mosthenes to  the  Athenians,  who  were  giving  him 
up  to  Alexander  ;  andof  Themistocles  on  an  intended 
change  of  magistracy.  In  later  times  it  assumed 
the  name  of  apologue ;  as  those  of  -ZEsop.  The  alvog, 
when  very  concise,  was  named  Trapoifjita  :  as  the  adage, 
*'  Cast  not  pearls  before  swine,"  which  is  no  more  tnaa 
fabella  brevior.  Quintilian.  Both  these,  the  jrapa- 
60X73  and  the  aivo^,  are  expressed  by  the  Hebrew  word 
TK^,  a  word  of  large  extent,  applied  to  all  Xoyov  i<r;^' 
fuxTierjitevoy,  or  figurative  speech,  (and  also  to  all  sen- 
tentious and  poetic  language.)  So  Ezek.  xx.  49. 

Further ;  as  yvoi/tai^  or  maxims,  were  often  thus 
figuratively  expressed,  the  usage  obtained  of  giving 
them,  even  when  not  figurative,  the  name  of  bTD ;  as 
1  Sami  xxiv.  13.  and  thegenenJ  title  of  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon.  Again ;  whatever  was  sublime  or  elevated, 
though  no  comparison  or  simile  was  used,  was  named 
^D ;  as  Num.  xxiii.  7.  xxiv.  15.  Job  xxvii.  1.  xxix. 
1.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  2.  (Doddridge.)  As  the  Hellenists  ren- 
dered the  word  btC^D  by  Trapci^oXrj,  or  by  Tapoiftia,  it 
has  hence  prevailed,  not  only  that  the  comparisons  Or 
similes,  as  these  of  our  Lord,  or  the  alpoog  or  apo- 
logues he  uses,  but  that  the  sublime  passages  referred 
to  above,  and  the  yvwixai  or  maxims,  as  c.  xv.  15. 
infra,  should  be  called  parables :  St.  John  preferring 
die  word  xa^o«jM,«a.  That  the  Syrians,  and  especially 
those  of  Palestine,  were  much  attached  to  them,  see 
Jerom.  ad  Matt,  xviii.  Grotius.  Comp.  Doddridge. 

V.  3.  — in  parables.'}  No  scheme  of  the  Jewish  rhe- 
toric  was  more  familiarly  used  than  that  of  parables. 
Our  Lord,  who  always  spake  the  language  of  the  peo- 
ple, uses  the  same  kind  of  expression,  and  often  the 
same  preface— nob^,  '*  To  what,  is  it  likened,  &c" 
Their  very  religion  was  thus  figurative.  It  is  wonder- 
ful that  they,  who  were  so  dextrous  in  unfolding 
these  paraboUcal  allusions,  ^ould  not  have  been  able 
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to  find  more  fully  the  spiritual  sense  of  their  cere- 
monies.    Lightfoot. 

V.  5,  because  they  liadnodeejmessofearth.']  Quin- 
tilian  delights  in  this  metaphor,  apjjied ,  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  mind — "  Nam  ut  terra  altius  eflfossa  ge- 
nerandis  alendisque  seminibus  foecundior  est,  sic  pro- 
fectus,  non  a  summo  petitus,  studiorum  fructus  effun- 
dit  uberiiis  et  fidelius  continet.  Nam  sine  hac  quidem 
conscientia  ilia  ipsa  extempore  dicendi  facultas  ina- 
nem  modo  loquacitatem  dabit,  et  verba  in  labris  nas- 
centia.  IlHc  radices,  illlc  fiindamenta  sunt:  illlc 
opes  yelut  sanctiore  aerario  reconditae,  unde  ad  subitos 
quoque  casus  ciim  res  exiget,  proferantur.  (Add  that 
of  Cicero :  Nihil  tam  furiosum  est,  quam  verborum 
vel  optimorum  inam's  sonitus,  nulla  subjecta  sententii 
aut  scientist.)  Again,  Quintilian,  ex  Declam.  Pasti 
Cadav.  Aut  adstricta  citra  conatum  sata  sub  ipsis  ta- 
buere  sulcis,  aut  levi  rore  evocata  radix  in  pulverem 
incurrit,  aut  perustis  torrido  sole  herbis  moribunda 
seges  palluit.     Grotius. ' 

V.  6.  they  were  scorched^']  torrefacta,  as  Columella. 
iJXiou/tsva  vocat  Aristoteles,  Grotius ;  where  see  a 
passage  from  Aratus  de  Sirio,  translated  by  Cicero,  to 
the  same  purport :  thus  Seneca,  Ep,  Ixxxvi. 

V.  8.  — an  hundred  fold.'}  Not  throughout  the 
whole  produce  of  the  field,  but  in  one  grain.  Mac- 
knight.  One  grain  will  not  unfrequently  produce 
six  or  seven  stsJks,  with  ten  corns  on  each ;  ten  of 
these  stalks,  which,  though  liberal,  happens  in  fruitful 
soils,  is  a  hundred.  Hjmmond.  Pliny,  N.  Hist.  lib. 
xviii.  c.  10.  relates,  that  wheat  will  produce  by  the 
bushel  an  hundred  and  fifty  fold  in  a  fruitful  soil,  as 
Africa;  "in  Byzacio  Campo:**  that  four  hundred 
stalks  (germina)  were  sent  thence  to  Augustus,  raised 
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from  one  grain ;  and  ccclx  stalks  (sdpulac)  to  Nero ; 
that  Sicily,  Boetis,  and  iBgypt  ea^y  produce  an  hun- 
dred fold.  Le  Clerc,  note  ad  Gen.  xli.  47.  So  Varro 
of  the  country  near  Sybaris.  Grotius. 

V.  9.  — ears  to  heary}  proverbial.  It  calls  attention 
to  subjects  of  importance.  Matt.  xi.  1 5.  xiii.  43.  Rev. 
u.  7.  iii.  6.  xiii.  9.  Whitby.  See  note  on  c.  xL  15. 
supr. 

V.  10.  Jfliy  speakest  thou  in  parables?']  .The  Jews, 
9nd  all  the  wise  men  of  the  East^  taught  in  parables. 
Ohmi'b^OfOj  as  Mar.  iv.  30.  ^ra^a^aXXoi^rs^  irapa- 
|3oXa^.  Someof  our  Lord's  were  probably  taken  from 
the  Jews :  as  the  rich  glutton,  Luke  xvi. ;  and  the 
virgins.  Matt.  xxv.  Sheringham,  Praef.  ad  loma. 
Observe,  I.  This  method  of  teaching  was  intelligible 
to  an  attentive  auditor.  Matt.  xv.  10.  Mark  iv.  13. 
*— 2.  The  disciples  of  the  Jewish  doctors  were  accus- 
tomed to  apply  to  their  teachers  for  an  explanation ; 
so  might  the  hearers  of  Christ  apply  to  him :  the 
parables  therefore  were  a  means  of  discovering  wha 
had  a  cordial  love  for  divine  truth.-^3.  He  concealed 
in  parables  the  truths  that  would  provoke  and  enrage 
the  Jews,  and  excite  them  to  too  early  and  sudden 
an  endeavour  to  destroy  him.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
parables  which  proclaimed  him  to  be  the  Messiah ; 
as  the  good  shepherd;  concluding  them  also  to  be 
wolves  and  robbers ;  or  which  upbraided  them  with 
their  inward  defilement,  as  Matt.  xv.  12.;  or  with 
th&T  stubbornness,  as  those  of  the  vineyard,  and  of  the 
two  sons ;  or  with  their  pride,  as  Luke  xviii.  9. ;  or 
foretold  the  increase  of  the  gospel  among  the  hea- 
thens, as  of  the  leaven,  and  graiii  of  mustard-seed ;  or 
the  destruction*  of  their  worship,  and  that  the  Kng- 
dom  of  heaven  should  depart  from  them;  as  of  the 
unfruitful  fig-tree,  and  the  wedding-supper ;  or  that 
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their  sloth  in  not  improving  their  talents  should  be 
punished  by  a  total  deprivation  of  them.  All  these 
truths,  delivered  without  this  veil,  might  have  pro- 
voked the  Pharisees  to  a  rage  that  would  have  en- 
tirely discouraged  the  young  disciples,  and  impeded 
the  works  preparatory  to  his  resurrection. 

These  are  all  the  parables  spoken  by  our  Lord ; 
except  the  obvious  ones  of  Dives,  and  of  the  rich 
man  and  his  bams,  Luke  xii.  1 6.  and  of  the  upper- 
most rooms  at  feasts,  c.  xiv.  7.  and  those  in  this 
chapter :  two  of  which  only,  the  seed,  and  the  tares, 
were  spoken  to  the  multitude ;  and  both  of  them 
probably  reflected  on  the  Jews,---4.  The  parables 
did  not  ccmtain  the  fundamental  precepts  and  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel,  they  being  clearly  delivered  to 
the  people.  Matt  v.  vi.  vii,  but  only  the  mysteries 
relating  to  its  progress,  and  the  event  of  it.  (So 
Grotius.) — ^Lastly,  The  Jews  are  spoken  to  in  parables, 
because  they  were  so  wicked  and  slothful  that  Christ 
would  not  vouchsafe  to  them  a  clearer  knowledge  of 
these  events.  "  To  have  ears  and  hear  not,"  is  a 
proverbial  expression  of  this  import.  So  Jer.  v.  2L 
Ezek.  xii.  2.  Philo.  Alleg.  lib.  ii.  p.  72.  D.  lib.  iii. 
p.  850.  E.  Demosthenes  Orat.  in  Aristog.  sect.  123. 
Whitby. 

V.  12.  whosoever  Iiath — ]  *Eyup  is  here,  to  have 
profitably,  to  use ;  for  whoever  hath  not,  is  to  lose 
even  that  which  he  hath ;  that  is,  whoever  hath  not 
profitably,  or  so  as  to  use  it,  is  to  be  deprived : — he 
could  not  be  deprived,  it  is  evident,  of  what  he  ab- 
solutely or  simply  "  had  not.*'  So  Phavorinus,  g;^giv 
is  hnfji^iTdsierdm  xou  ^^iKourfruif,  to  take  care  of,  and  to 
preserve.  So  Prov.  xiii.  7.  "  rich,  yet  /tijStfv  ixovrsg.** 
And  Aristot.  Nichom.  lib.  vii.  c.  5.  **  A  man  whose 
mind  is  disturbed  by  passion  may  be  said  to  have 
knowledge,  i^up  7r»g,  nai  jjtij  ix^iv*"   So  Sophocl. 
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Ajace.  ix^iVj  prp  su  e^siv.   Scholiast.   Whitby.    So 
Hammond.  Grotius. 

V.  14.  — the  prophecy  o/Esaias.']  Isa.  vi.  9.  It  is 
referred  to  also  in  Acts  xxviii.  26.  by  St.  Paul,  -who 
quotes  it,  as  Matthew,  from  the  LXX.  Not  that  the 
Apostles  always  use  the  LXX ;  but  only  when  they 
think  the  sense  of  the  passage  well  rendered  in  it.  In 
Isaiah  the  expressions  are  iromcal.  Le  Clerc. 

V.  14.  isjulfilled  the  propliecy.']  Isa.  vi.  9, 10. — ^It  is 
disputed,  whether  the  Evangelists  quoted  the  O.  Test, 
from  the  Hebrew  text,  (so  Jerom  holds,  Praef.  in 
Paralip. — ^in  Josh. — ^Apol.  2.  adv.  Ruf.  &c.)  or  from 
the  Greek  version,  as  Irenaeus  contr.  Haer.  lib.  iii. 
c.  25.  with  others.  Augustin  de  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  xviii. 
c.  44.  is  of  opinion  they  did  not  confine  themselves 
exclusively  to  either.  See  Capell.  Crit.  Sacr.  lib.  ii. 
c;  4.  Dr.  Owen  apprehends,  that  they  quoted  chiefly 
from  the  Septuagint,  a  version  of  great  general  fide- 
lity, rather  than  translated  the  Hebrew  for  them- 
selves ;  which  would  have  been  less  conciliatmg  and 
convincing  to  the  Hellenists,  Jews  who  did  not  un- 
derstand Hebrew,  and  were  accustomed  tor  the  Sep- 
tuagint. It  is  true,  their  quotations  differ  much  from 
the  present  MSS.  of  the  LXX ;  but  we  have  only  two 
of  real  authority,  the  Vatican  and  the  Alex.— ^and 
since  the  discovery  of  the  Alex.  MS.  the  differences 
are  considerably  diminished.  Also  the  Evangelists 
frequently  agree  more  with  the  quotations  in  the 
early  Fathers.  So  that  there  is  reason  to  think  that, 
when  the  Evangelists  wrote,  the  copies  of  the  LXX, 
then  preserved  with  care,  and  read  in  the  synagogues, 
were  very  correct,  though  great  variation  in  the  read- 
ing of  different  copies  had  taken,  place  before  the 
days  of  Origen.  Thus  they  frequently  agree  more 
with  the  quotations  in  the  early  Fathers.  See  Grab, 
de  Vitiis  LXX  Interp.  passim. 
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Yet  the  Evangelists  did  not  confine  themselves 
servilely  to  the  LXX.  Some  book»  of  the  O.  Test, 
are  translated  into  Greek  with  less  accuracy  than 
others.  In  this  case  they  might  alter  some  words ; 
at  once  preserving  to  the  Hebrew  text  its  due  autho- 
rity, and  preventing  the  LXX  from  being  esteemed 
authentic  or  canonical.  Yet  more ;  it  is  not  essentially 
requisite  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  words  in  a  quoted 
passage,  if  the  sense  and  meaning  be  perfectly  con- 
veyed. Vide  Spanheim,  Dub.  Evan,  pasdm.  It  is 
the  sense  and  meaning  of  Scripture,  and  not  the 
words,  that  is  truly  Scripture.  Comp.  Gen,  ii.  16,  17. 
with  Gen.  iii.  2,  9.  Compare  latgain  Exod.  xx.  2.  &c. 
with  Deut^  v.  6.  i^c. ;  and  it  must  be  allow'ed,  that 
'words  may  be  altered,  transposed,  omitted,  super- 
added, and  yet  the  sense  be  the  same,  and  the  passages 
equivalent.  This  at  least  the  Jews  allowed;  and 
such  modes  of  quotation  the  Rabbins  adopted  early^ 
Surenhusius,  Pref.  ad  Misnam.  The  primitive  Fathers 
quoted  often  nearly  in  the  same  manner ;  careful  to  I  JL 
express  the  sense,  but  not  solicitous  about  the  words* 
Wotton  in  St.  Clem,  ad  Cor.  Ep,  i.  sect,  vel  cap.  S. 
Thus,  says  Michaelis,  Jerom  in  Isa.  Ixiv.  S.  on  St. 
Paul's  quotation  of  that  text  in  1  Cor.  ii.  9.  observes, 
Non  verbum  ex  verbo  reddens,  quod  facere  omnin6 
contemnit,  sed  sensuum  exprimens  veritatem.  See 
Dr.  Owen's  Modes  of  Quotat^n,  sect.  ii.  p.  4.  Com- 
pare Michaelis,  vol.  i.  part.  1.  c.  v.  sect.  3. ;  who 
chiefly  agrees  in  this  outline. 

V.  14.  Bi/  hearing  ye  shall  Itear — yAxvt^  ax6p«-arf. 
The  repetition  forms  a  strong  affirmation  in  Hebr. 
Ye  shall  certainly  hear  the  doctrines  oi  the  gospel, 
yet  shall  not  percdve.  As  Gen.  ii.  17.  **  Dying,  ve 
shall  die."  Hebr.  So  Acts  iv.  17.  v.  28.  Luxe 
xxii.  15.  Mackni^ht.  Or;  this  is  a  usual  Hebrew 
phrase,  meaning  simply.  Ye  shall  hear ;  as  Jer.  iv.  20. 
Zech.  vi.   15.     St.  Luke  does  not. retain  this  He- 

VOL.  I.  U 
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braism,  c.  viii.  10.  Beausobre.  Tet  it  lias  some  pe- 
culiar emphasis ;  and  is  well  expressed  by  our  trans- 
lators  in  Zech.  vi.  15.  Doddridge. 

V.  15.  M  waxed  gross — ]  iirajpjv^r^.  In  the  Hebn 
Vulg.  et  Iren.  lib.  iv.  c.  48.  it  is  imperatively— 
incrassa— obtura— excaeca.  But  the  Hebrew  verbs, 
with  other  Masoretic  pointings,  become  indicatives ; 
(or  infinirive,)  and  thus  the  LXX  took  them  to  be. 
See  the  text  thus  pointed,  and  ably  defended  by  Ca- 
pell.  Crit.  Sacr.  App.  de  loc.  paralL  V.  et  N.  Test. 
§  47.  p*  SS5.  Dr.  Owen,  Modes  of  Quot.  No.  xxiii. 
p.  38.  et  Grotius  ad  loc. 

Macknight  holds,  that  the  style  of  the  Prophet,  in 
the  imperative,  is  no  more  than  the  usual  prophetic 
language ;  it  is  an  order  to  the  Prophet  to  foretel  that 
die  Jews  should  make  their  own  hearts  hard,  &c.— 
Thus  Jer.  i.  9.  ^^  I  have  set  thee  over  the  nations— to 
destroy — ^and  to  build,"  i.  e.  to  prophesy  concerning 
nations  that  they  should  be  destroyed.  Thus  Ezek* 
xliiL  3.  ^^  when  I  came  to  destroy  the  city,"  i.  e.  to 
prophesy  it  wotdd  be  destroyed.  Thus  Gen.  xli.  13. 
The  prophecy  and  the  citation  here  are  exactly  the 
same :— only  the  one  represents  the  thing  as  to  hap- 
pen ;  "  Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fet :"  the  other 
as  having  come  to  pass ;  "  This  people's  heart  is  wax- 
ed gross."   Macknight. 

V.  15.  — and  I  slundd  heal  themy]  IcurmpiMy  evi- 
dently the  true  reading ;  not  louroju^i,  as  the  LXX- 
Owen,  ubi  supra. 

V.  l7.'—andhavemtsemfftemJ2l^\ikex»24.HA. 
xi.  13.  1  Pet.  i.  11,  12.     Whitby. 

V.^  19.  ^^tmderstandeth  it  notj']  i.  e.  /dwj  Tpwrcpforro^. 
Grotius.  7vwi}/u  signifies  properly  to  consider,  think 
on,  lay  to  heart.     Didymus.    Suidas.    Hesychius. 
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So  Odyss.  G.  390. — Xtyyj  vw  §t;vig<,  kou  rs^so— 
So  Prav.  xxi-  12.  LXX.  Ps.  cvi.  ?•  xli.  l.-^-and  here 
ver.  15.  answerable  to  Ezek.  xviii.  28.  Hammond. 
Grotius.     Whitby. 

V.  1$.  — this  i$  he  which  received  the  seed.'}  Here 
b  a  slight  intricacy :  ouro^  ifrriv  ir^-^trTrapeig^  means  li- 
terally, **  this  is  that  which  is  sown  by  tne  way-side  ;*' 
not  the  man,  or  the  ground, — but  the  seed,  or  the 
word ;  as  will  appear  by  considering  the  parable,  and 
the  parallel  place  in  St.  Luke  viii.  14-  where  it  is 
expressed  by  to  tso-ov,  "  that  which  falls.'*  Hence 
ouros  itm  seems  to  denote,  this  is  it  that  is  signified 
by  the  seed  sown  by  the  way-side.  But,  in  these  pa- 
rables, the  whole  context  or  subject  is  to  be  consi- 
dered together,  and  not  every  miuute  particular  to 
be  expected  to  tally.  Hammond.  So  Grotius.  There 
is  a  negligence  of  construction  in  this  parable  ^  but 
the  sense  is  very  clear.     Le  Clerc. 

V.  22.  — the  deceitfulness  of  riches — ]  as  1  John 
ii.  16.     So  Menander: 


-0  8s  TrTiODTog  tw^Xov 


Fortuna,  nimium  quosibvet,  stultos  facit. Plaut. 

Grotius.     See  also  a  note  by  Whitby  on  this  text. 

V.  23.  — into  the  good  ground^']  The  mystical  Philo 
is  fond  of  this  metaphor ;  and  calls  ttjv  Xoyixijv  ^ti^r^v, 
apsTOHTatf  x^pav,  cultivated  by  the  Deity.  L.  de 
Praem.  Grotius. 

V.  23.  —undersiandeth  iV.]  erwvwj/,  considers  it,  so 
as  to  practise  it.     Grotius. 

V.  25.  'stares.']  Lightfoot,  from  the  Talmudists, 
would  have  r^?,  Zunin,  to  be  a  kind  of  degenerate 
wheat.  Kilaim.  c.  1.  hal.  1«  So  they  both  were 
Christians,  good,  or  totally  bad.    Thu3  the  ten  vir. 
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gins,  c.  XXV.  But  Whitby  apprehends,  that  the  field 
IS  the  world,  not  the  cnurch.  The  tares  are  the 
children  of  the  devil,  ver.  S8-  who  could  not  pro- 
duce itiembers  of  his  church,  2  Cor.  vi.  15.  And  this 
he  seems  to  advance  to  obviate  an  argument  against 
excommunication,  and  the  power  of  the  magistrate, 
drawn,  ver.  28.  by  the  Erastians  from  this  parable. 
But  yet  the  tares  appear  to  be  springing  tip  in  the 
church,  or  in  the  visible  body  of  Christians.  To  this 
purpose  also  Grotius,  who  observes,  that  in  like  man- 
ner, ver.  47,  48.  the  good  and  the  bad  are  in  the  same 
net.  The  children  of  God  are  those  Christians  who 
imitate  his  goodness,  c.  v.  9,  45.— *and  of  the  devil, 
those  who  follow  his  malice,  John  viii.  44.  Grotius 
ad  ver.  38,  et  49. 

Whitby,  however,  replies,  that  the  net  is  not  the 
church  at  all,  but  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles ;  and 
that  that  parable  relates  to  the  end  of  the  world,  anxl 
not  to  the  members  of  Christ's  present  kingdom. 
Whitby  on  ver.  47. 

V.  28.  — 091  enemy.]  ix^pos  is,  enemy ;  in  German, 
fiend;  so  that  fiend  by  this  means  has  gained  the 
import  of ''  devil.*' 

V.  31.  Another  parable — ]  The  two  following  pa- 
rables appear  to  relate  to  the  wonderful  increase  of 
the  word  of  God  amongst  the  Gentiles.  Tertullian 
acquaints  us,  that  in  his  time  it  had  spread  to  the 
Getuli,  the  Mauri,  the  utmost  bounds  of  Spain, 
throughout  Gaul,  and  Britain,  even  where  inacces- 
sible to  the  Romans ;  also  over  Sarmatia,  Germany, 
Scy thia,  and  in  many  other  nations,  provinces  and 
islands,  unknown  to,  and  beyond  the  Roman  em- 
pire. He  wrote,  A.  D.  200.  Irenaeus,  lib.  i.  c.  iii. 
prior  to  Tertullian,  enumerates  the  churches  of  Ger- 
many, and  Gaul,  and  Spain,  and  of  the  East,  of 
Egypt,  Libya,  and  of  the  South.   Add  Origeh.  Hdm. 
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iv.  m  Ezek.  Amob.  lib.  ii.  Athanas.  £p.  Synodica 
apud  Theodoret.  Hist.  iv.  3.  Jerom.  £p.  ad  Evagr. 
Chrysost.  Senn.  de  Pentecost.  Theodoret.  Therapeut. 
Grotius. 

V.  32.  — becometh  a  tree."]  The  Jews  use  the  smalU 
ness  of  the  seed  as  a  frequent  comparison.  Matt.  xvii. 
20. ;  but  speak  of  the  plant  as  being  large  enough 
to  admit  a  man  to  climb  into,  Uke  a  fig-tree.  Hieros. 
Peah.  foL  20.  2.  Lightfoot.  Buxtorf.  ad  voc.  Chardal. 
Whitby. 

V.  S3.  — three  measures  qfrneaW]  The  usual  quan- 
tity,  as  Gen.  xviii.  6.  So  Judg.  vi.  19.  1  Sam.  i.  24. 
for  an  ephah  was  three  sata  or 'measures,  Exod.  xvi. 
36.  ^'  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah/'  or,  as  LXX  and 
the  Chaldee,  **  the  tenth  part  of  three  sata  or  mea- 
sures." Ruth  iL  17.  "  an  ephah  ;**  i.  e.  **  three  sata." 
Targum.  Lightfoot.     Grotius. 

V.  35.  — wJiich  "was  spoken  by  the  prophet.']  St.  Je- 
rom  savs,  on  this  passage,  that  he  had  seen  MSS.  in 
which  It  was  said  to  be  spoken  per  Esaiam  prophe- 
tam ;  whereas  it  was  not  to  be  found  in  Isaiah.  He 
supposes  that  it  had  doubtless  been  written  at  first 
per  Asaph  prophetam,  and  the  ignorant  Scribes  had 
changed  it  to  Isaiah.  The  allu^on  is  from  a  Psalm 
of  Asaph,  Ps.  Ixxvii. ;  and  Jerom  observes,  that  Por- 
phyry had  objected  this  error  to  the  Evangelist;  Le 
Clerc.  There  is  no  trace  of  Jerom's  reading  in  any 
ancient  copies  ;  nor  in  Chrysostom'^  Theophylact,  or 
other  Fathers.  (Neither  is  it  quoted  by  Mill  in  his 
collection  of  the  objections  of  Porphyry,  Prolegom. 
No.  702,  70S.  ed.  Kuster.  See  Michaells,  part  i. 
c.  ii.  sect.  viii.  p.  43.)  Jerom  probably  took  it  from 
some  corrupt  Latin  copy.  Nor  saith  Jerom  any 
thing  of  Porphyry  in  his  genuine  work  on  St.  Mat- 
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thew.     By  the  prophet  is  probably  m^ant  David. 
Whitby.  • 

V.  35.  /  will  utter — ]  'Epev^6[jLai,  I  will  pour 
forth.  Hesychius.  Thus^Il^,  Ps.  xix.  2.  cxix.  17 1* 
cxlv.  7.  is  rendered  ipevyoftaiy  to  pour  forth  water ; 
as  here,  what  was  kept  close  before*  Hammond. 
Grotius. 

V.  39.  — the  end  of  the  world j']  crt/yreXiia  tow  auopo^. 
This  is  here  plainly  the  end  of  the  world ;  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  it  is  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah*s  kingdom.  Thus,  with  the  Jews,  the  age  to 
come,  sseculum  futurum,  is  either  the  time  of  the 
Messbh,  or  of  the  last  resurrection;  and  the  king* 
dom  of  God  has  the  same  uncertainty  of  signification. 
Grotius. 

V.  41 — all  tilings  that  offend.']  The  dividons  or 
heresies  in  the  church,  Rom.  xvi.  17.  and  those  who 
cause  them  (the  word  denoting  also  persons.  Matt, 
atvi.  23.)  are  here,  saith  Grotius,  designed  by  a-xar- 
SaXft.  Compare  Matt,  xviii.  7.  with  1  Gor.  xi.  19« 
And  thus  the  early  Christians  use  the  word.  So  Qrig. 
adv.  Cels.  lib.  v.  Thus  chiefly  the  Nicolaitse  znd  die 
Gnostics  mentioned  in  Peter  and  Jude.  These,  with 
the  wicked,  Tot>^  Troiownag  avofitav^  were  to  form  the 
two  principal  objects  of  the  watchfulness  and  autho- 
rity of  the  Apostles.  Christ  here  inculcates  forbear- 
ance till  the  final  judgment.  God,  says  TertuUian^ 
non  praecipitat  discretionem,  quae  est  conditio  judi- 
di,  ante  finem :  and  this  to  give  space  and  time  for 
repentance,  2  Pet.  iii.  9.  j  also  to  avoid  cutting  off 
the  innocent,  as  Matt.  xxiv.  22.;  and  to  exercise  the 
virtues  of  the  good,  as  1  Cor.  xi.  19.  Respons.  ad 
Orthod.  quaest.  xxii.  as  it  follows  in  Grotius.  Au- 
gustin,  he  proceeds  to  observe,  the  author  of  Quaest 
i^d  Qrthod»  Chrysostom,  and  Jerom^  interpreted  this 
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parable^  of  heretics;  and  Augustin  was  hence  long 
of  opinion  that  no  punishments  should  be  inflicted 
on  them:  yet  afterwards  the  obstinacy  of  the  Do- 
natists  made  him  so  far  accede  as  to  allow  of  those 
punishments  which  admitted  of  time  for  repentance ; 
but  he  continued  often  to  interfere  to  avert  sentences 
of  death.     In  truth,  the  same  arguments,  which  die 
Christians  urged  to  the  Heathens,  that  if  they  even 
were  in  gross  errors,  this  was  no  reasonable  cauc>e  for 
persecudon,  reverted  in  favour  of  the  heretics.    Con- 
standne,  in  his  first  edicts,  gave  all  Christians  the  li- 
berty of  worshipping  God  according  to  their  con- 
science.   But,  perhaps  to  strengthen  his  government, 
he  afterwards  imposed  penalties,    chiefly  pecuniary 
fines,  on  those  who  separated  themselves  from  the 
communion  rrjg  ftcyaXij^  exxXr^o'toLg*     The  succeed- 
ing emperors  were  more  or  less  strict  in  this  respect, 
as  it  suited  their  temporal  mterests:  but  all  were 
averse  to  capital  punishments;   probably  from  the 
remembrance  of  the  heathen  persecutors.     Thus  the 
bishops  in  Gaul,  who  put  to  death  the  Priscillianists, 
were  censured  and  excommunicated  ;  and  the  council 
in  the  East  was  condemned,  which  burnt  Bogomilus: 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  great  sectarists,  as  Arius, 
Macedonius,  Nestorius,  Eutyches,   suffered  nothing 
more  than  banfebment. 

The  Arian  emperors,  and  the  kings  of  that  sect  in 
Africa,  appear  to  have  been  the  first  who  imbued 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  opponents.  The 
cruelties  that  followed  in  the  succeeding  ages,  need 
not  be  recited.  The  invention  was  harassed  to  con- 
trive lingering  modes  of  torture  and  death.  Ana- 
themas were  denounced  against  whole  nadons;  and 
the  neighbouring  princes  excited  to  execute  the  sen- 
tence, and  to  extirpate  every  age  and  sex  by  fire  and 
swcHrd.  And  thus,  ubi  solitudinem  fecerant,  pacem 
appellabant.  (Tacit.)  See  the  conclusion  in  Grodus ; 
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who  argues,  that  the  miracles  confirming  the  Chris- 
tian revelation  went  to  establish  the  sum  of  religion, 
and  not  minute  and  disputative  points ;  hence  they 
were  even  permitted  to  be  wrought  by  pious  heretics 
themselves;  adducing  other  motives  to  mutual fcH-- 
bearance,  where  religious  opinions,  and  not  crimes, 
oir  pernicious  tenets  under  that  pretext,  are  the  object. 
Grotiu^. 

V,  42.  — a  furnace  of  fire  ^  as  Dan.  iii.  6. ;  the 
words  in  which  Heb.  text  the  Syriac  here  follows. 
Here  is  an  allusion  to  the  eastern  punishment  of  burn- 
ing alive.  That  tares,  lolia,  &c.  were  burnt,  see  c.  iii. 
12.  vi.  30.  &c.  and  Plutarch  mentions  an  edict  to 
restrain  their  bdng  consumed  in  heating  the  baths. 
Grotius. 

V.  46.  — one  pearl  of  great  priceJ\  So  Prov.  viii. 
10,  11.  Ps.  xix.  10.  Principium,  saith  Pliny,  cul- 
menque  omnium  rerum  pretii  margaritae  tenent.   The 

'  adjacent  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea  made  this  article  of 
traffic  familiar  to  the  Jews.  Grotius.  Indeed  pearls 
were  valued  throughout  all  the  East.  How  far  the 
eastern  nations  used  the  word,  pearl,  to  denote  any 
other  precious  stones,  is  not  clear.  But  see  Michaelis, 
part  i,  c.  iv.  sect.  v.  Sind  Mr.  Marsh's  note.  It 
should  rather  seem  only,  that  the  And)ic  word  for 

^  pearls  signifies  both. 

V.  47.  a  net — ]  o-ayTj^T),  of  the  kind  named  in 
Lat.  everriculum.  So  Varro  de  re  rustic,  et  Ulpian. 
It  swept  all  within  its  reach.  Homer  names  such  a 
net  TTcivaypav ;  as  observed  by  Plutarch,  L.  de.  Solert. 
ter.  et  mar.  Anim.     Grotius. 

V.  52.  every  scribe  which  is  instructed — ]  i.  e.  who 
becomes  a  disciple,  may  bring  out  of  his  knowledge 
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in  the  Law  and  Gospel  things  new  and  old,  as  the 
householder  from  a  store-house.    Hammond. 

The  scribes  were  properly  the  assistants  of.  the 
judges,  and  being  skilled  in  the  Jewish  law  are  named 
also  lawyers.  Thus  Esdras  is  named  by  ArtaxQrxes, 
*^9D.  Christ,  as  the  prophets,  applies  the  names  in. 
use  with  the  Jews  to  the  gifts  and  offices  of  the 
Christian  church.  Isa.  IxvL  21.  Joel  ii.  28.  Actsii. 
17.  The  scribe  here  may  correspond  with  the 
SiSacricaXoi  in  the  Acts,  and  St.  Paul.  The  treasure, 
di}<ra(ipoM,  is  not  improperly  dirodr^icr^gj  the  store-house 
of  provision  new  and  old  for  the  family.  (So  Whitby.) 
Grotius. 

V.  54.  •^^into  his  own  country j']  to  Nazareth ;  in 
opposition  to  Capernaum,  where  he  usually  abode. 
Macknight.  When  the  posterity  of  David  became 
poor,  and  obnoxious  perhaps  to  the  jealousy  of  the 
ruling  powers,  they  fixed  their  abode  probably  in 
this  obscure  place.  Hence  John  i.  45.  Acts  x.  38. 
Grotius. 

V.55.  Is  not t/iist/ie carpenter^ s  son?']  Tsxrwy  k 
a  worker  in  iron,  wood,  or  stone;  but  Justin. Martyr, 
Dial,  cum  Tryph.  jp.  316.  c.  expressly  says,  that 
Christ  assisted  his  mher  in  his  trade  of  a  carpenter. 
In  Mark  he  is  called  by  those  of  Nazareth,  his  towns* 
men,  o  nxTtov.  So  that  Origen  adv.  Cels.  lib.  vi. 
p.  299.  seems  to  have  been  under  a  lapse  of  memory, 
when  he  asserts  this  is  not  found  in  the  Gospels. 
Amongst  the  Jews,  all  fathers  were  enjoined  to  teach 
their  children  a  trade ;  and  their  most  distinguished 
Rabbis  exercised  one.  TosajAt.  in  Kiddush.  cap.  1. 
(Lightfoot.)  ipyov  ovisv  oi/eiSo^.  Hesiod.  Grotius  ad 
loc.  Whitby  ad  Mar.  vi.  3. 

V.  55.  — his  mother  called  Mary  .^  J  The  poverty  of 
Hary  was  also  objected  to  the  Chnstians,  by  Celsus ; 
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that  she  gained  her  support  by  sewing  as  a  seam** 
stress,  or  such  manual  labour,  x^p^rig.  as  TertuU. 
de  spectac.  quacstuaria.  Thus  was  fulfilled  Isa.  zhz.  7. 
Grctius. 

V.SS* — his  brethreriy  James^  andjoses^  andSmonr\ 
All  or  most  of  the  ancient  Fathers  before  St.  Jerom, 
as  Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  1.  Ambros.  de  Instit. 
Virg.  c.  6.  Epiphan.  Haer.  28.  c.  7.  et  78.  c.  7,  8. 
also  Hilar,  m  Miatt.  i.  Nicephor.  lib.  ii.  c.  3.  (Calmet. 
voc.  Joseph.)  assert,  that  these  were  the  sons  of  Joseph 
by  a  former  wife.  St.  Jerom,  comparing  John  zix.  25, 
Matt,  xxvii.  56.  Mark  xv.  40.  concludes,  these  were 
the  sons  of  his  mother's  sister,  the  wife  of  Cleophas, 
and  only  called  his  brethren  in  the  language  of  the 
Jews,  because  they  were  his  cousins.  Comp.  Gen.  xiii. 
8.  and  zii.  5.  also  Gen.  zxix.  12.  Lev.  x.  4.  But  this 
is  not  a  necessary  coi^clusion.     It  might  be  otherwise. 
For  Theophylact  says,  that  Cleophas  dying  without 
issue,  Joseph,  according  to  the  law,  took  her,  the 
widow,  to  wife,  and  by  her  had  James,  Joses,  Simon, 
and  Judas.    Antonio  de  Dominis,  archbishop  of  Spa- 
latro,  in  a  very  accurate  discourse,  has  given  a  yet 
better  answer  to  St.  Jerom ;  and  states,  that  the  '^  mo- 
ther of  Jesus,''  in  St.  John,  is  the  same  person  as  '^  the 
mother,  i.  e.  the  stepmother,  of  James  and  Joses"  in 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark ;   and  that  Mary  the  wife 
of  Cleophas  is  called  in  St.  Mark,  Salome,  and  was 
mother  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee.   .For,  saith  he,  it 
seems  evident,  the  three  women  named  in  the  three 
Evangelists  were  the  same  persons.    Mary  Magdalen 
is  the  same  in  all.     ^^  Mary,  the  mother  of  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,"  and  "  Salome,"  so  called  from  her  family,  - 
and  **  the  sister  of  our  Lord's  mother,"  must  be  the 
MsAe  person.    And  then,  "  Mary  the  mother  of  our 
Lord,"  and  *«  Mary  the  mother,  i.  e.  stepmother  of 
James  and  Josss,"  must  be  the  same  also.    Of  this 
answer,'  $ay8  Whitby^  I  most  approve: — J.  As  it  re» 
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tains  the  true  sense  of  brethren,  which  is  always 
so  used  in  the  O.  and  N.  Test,  when  brethren  are 
enainerated.-*2.  Because  the  Jews  always  speak  of 
Christ's  brethren  and  ^ters  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word.  So  here,  and  c.  xii.  46.  Mark  ti.  S.  John 
vi.  42.  Also  James,  here  mentioned,  is  called  by  Jo- 
sephus,  the  brother  of  Christ  Ant.  lib.  xx.  c.  viii.— 
3\  Because  they  seem  to  have  lived  with  his  mother, 
as  Matt.  xii.  46.  here  ver.  56.  John  iL  12,— 4.  This 
is  the  opimon  of  antiquity  till  St.  Jerom ;  and  the 
archbishop  of  Spalatro  shows,  that  many  of  the  Fa- 
thers held,  that  the  mother  of  our  Lord  in  St.  John, 
was  the  same  as  the  mother  of  James  in  St.  Matthew. 
Whitby.  Michaelis  inclines  to  the  same  opinion^  that 
they  were  the  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  former  wife,  after 
discussing  the  question  with  much  accuracy,  but  does 
not  speak  decidedly  on  the  subject.  Vid.  Michaelis. 
Vol.  iv.  c.  26.  S  l.p.  271. 

The  reader  may  compare  Bishop  Pearson  on  the 
Creed,  Art.  iii.  p.  176.  ed.  6.  who  favours  the  opi- 
nion of  St.  Jerom.  He  may  not  indeed  readily  in- 
cline to  think  that  the  mother  of  Christ  would  be  de- 
scribed in  the  Gospels,  at  the  great  period  of  his  cru- 
cifixion, by  the  name  only  of  "the  mother  of  James 
and  Joses :"  unless  that  St.  Matthew,  writing  before 
the  death  of  the  blessed  Mary,  might,  to  prevent 
persecution,  wish  to  conceal  her  relation  to  Christ ; 
and  that  St.  John  might  have  written  after  the  event 
of  her  death.  Also  Origen  on  this  text  acquaints  us, 
that  the  notion  of  these  bemg  the  sons  of  Joseph 
sprung  from  an  apocryphal  book  or  writing  attributed 
to  St.  Peter. 

^  There  are  difficulties  on  either  side :  but  after  all, 
it  is  only  a  point  of  curious  enquiry ;  for  whether,  as 
Doddridge  justly  observes,  they  were  the  sons  of 
Joseph,  or  of  a  brother  or  sister  of  Joseph  or  of  Mary, 
may  not  b^  esteemed  very  material. 
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V.  56.  and  his  sisters^^2  Epil^^anius  and  Theophy* 
lact  name  these  sisters-in-law  or  cousins,  Mary  and 
Salome ;  probably  from  a^>ocryphal  books.    Grotius. 

V.  57.  a  prophet  is  notj  ^tr.— ]  A  usual  adage  vntlt 
the  Jews,  expressing  that  he  is  less  honoured.  So  the 
Heathens:  'E&^f  yct'Ktirf^  (to  philosophers)  iv  ttj 
^arpiii  0  &io$.  Aristid.  And  the  s(^hist  Scopelioa 
refusing  to  declaim  in  his  own  countiy,  replied,  7V/v 
ai]Soya  99  olxurxw  jxij  aZuv*  Philostratus.  So  Fliny  of 
Protogenes,  Sordebat  ille  suis,  ut  plerumque  domes- 
tica.    Thus  David,  1  Sam.  xvi.  11.  xvii.28.  Grotius. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  parallel  passages  are :  Matt  xiv.  1 — ^36.  Mark 
▼i.  14— -56.  Luke  ix.  7r— 17.  John  vi.  1—22. 

V.  1.  At  that  ttmcy  Herod — ]  In  the  third  year  of 
Christ's  ministry.  Le  Clerc.  Herod  is  supposed  to 
have  been  at  Rome  at  the  commencement  of  Christ's 
mission ;  and  afterwards  much  engaged  by  the  war 
in  Arabia.     Grotius. 

V.  1.  Herod  the  TetrarchJ]  Herod  Antipas.  He 
is.called  the  Tetrarch^  as  he  had  only  a  fourth  part  of 
the  dominbns  of  Herod  the  Great,  his  father.  His 
tetrarchy  contained  Galilee,  and  also  Peraea,  i.  e. 
)}  TFipatoLj  the  country  ^  beyond*  Jordan,  Jos.  Ant.  lib. 
xyii.  c.  13.  and  this  distinct  from  Batanea,  Tracho* 
xiitis,  and  Auranitis,  which  was  the  tetrarchy  of  P^- 
lip,  and  to  the  northward  of  Pcraea,  beyond,  or  on  tne 
east  of,  the  ^ea  of  Tiberias. 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  Tetrarch  was  from  Ga- 
latia^  the  three  divisions   of  which  had  each  four 
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princes  or  governors.  Hence  applied  in  other  coun- 
tries to  those  who  ruled  over  any  part  or  division  of 
them.     Grotius. 

V.  1.  the  fame — 3  ti^v  ax<»}y,  Hebr.  3^8^  properly 
fame,  as  Exod*  xxiiL  1.  and  that  speaking  of  the 
publisher  as  well  as  the  hearer,  Isa.  liii.  1.  Thus  for 
fame  Tacitus  uses  auditio.  Grotius. .  The  fame  of 
Jesus  was  much  diffused,  as  appears  Matt  iv.  24. 
(Doddridge.)  The  true  reason  of  Herod*s  hearing  of 
it  seems  to  be,  not  his  prior  absence  at  Rome,  but 
that  now  the  miracles  were  wrought  by  others  in 
Christ's  name,  as  well  as  by  himself.     Whitby. 

V.  2,  This  is  John — ]  Herod  doubted.  See  Luke 
ix.  9.     Whitby. 

V.  4.  lie  is  risen  from  the  dead — ^]  A  stroke  of  con- 
science. Herod  was  probably  a  Sadducee :  had  he 
been  a  Pharisee,  their  idea  of  a  resurrection  was  not 
equal  to  the  producing  this  effect.  Lightfoot.  Thus  : 
Omnibus  umbra  locis  adeo ;  dabis,  improbe  p(£nas.«->ViRG. 

Tag  ai[jLaTa}TOfjg  xai  ipaxovrwiug  xapctg. 

Orestes  apud  Eurip; 
Thus  Wisd.  xvii.  11.     Grotius". 

The  Jews  had  a  popular  notion,  that  occasionally 
souls  might  be  allowed  a  reviviscence  on  earth  in 
other  bodies;  a  TaXiyy£v«<ria.-  and  hence  the  Pytha- 
goreans might  borrow  the  idea.  Thus,  when  they 
supposed  John,  whilst  yet  living,  to  be  Elias,  or  Jere- 
miah, they  showed  their  belief  in  this  ju.sr€y<raijttar<ii(rip 
of  the  soul,  as  the  Greeks,  or  IVlf^^  b^bji  Hebr.  ra- 
ther  than  in  a  proper  dvatrraa-tg,  or  resurrection. 
The  opinion  of  the  Pharisees,  on  comparing  the  pas- 
sages in  Josephus,  (Am.  xviii.  2.  et  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii*  12. 
et  lib.  iii.  25.  et  lib.  ii.  adv.  Appion,)  appears  to  have 
only  been  an  dyacraa-is  of  such  a  kind ;  i..e.  that  God 
would  place  the  souls  in  a  new  body  ia  regions  dis« 
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tantirom  this  earth.  However,  in  the  present  case, 
even  the  popular  notion  could  not  have  taken  place  ; 
for  that  implied  a  birth,  childhood,  and  course  of 
years.    John  was  only  lately  dead.     Grotius. 

'Hy$pdri — ^No  idea  of  metempsychosis,  but  a  real 
reviviscence  of  John.  The  Jews  accounted  him  as  a 
prophet,  ver.  5.  They  expected  a  prophiet  would  arise 
at  the  coming  of  the  Mes^ah.     Whitby. 

V.  2,  and  therefore  mghty  works — ]  Al  ^voftag. 
Rather ;  Angels,  heavenly  powers,  do  act  in  him,  or 
by  him,  since  his  resurrection.  '£yfpyov<riv  is  aa 
active  verb  :  if  they  had  been  works,  or  mirades,  tt 
would  rather  have  been  a  passive,  m^o'jyrai.  See 
1.  Pet.  iii.  22.     Le  Clerc. 

Al  hupafuig  are,  here,  the  gifts  or  faculty  enabling 
him  to  perform  the  miracles}  dcNoa  miracuiorum 
effectricia.  Grotius.  So  Beza.  ^Ewpyainnv  is  neutral, 
as  Gal.  ii.  8.  £ph.  ii.  2.  Grotius.  Or  it  ought  perhaps 
be  passive,  as  ae-xuv  for  ao-xcio-dou.  Xenophon. 
Beza.    But  this  is  not  so  probable. 

V.  S.  For  Herod — ]  This  narration  is  intbposed, 
though  it  happened  prior  to  the  present  time.  The^ 
Jews  allow  that  the  to  irporspov  xai  to  iKTrepov  is  not 
regularly  observed  in  their  Scriptures,  but  mat  there 
are  many  narrations  introduced  as  the  occasion  of-* 
fered.  As  the  Hebrew  has  no  variation  of  past  tenses, 
the  inconvenience  is  the  greater.  And  here,  indeed, 
the  Aorist  xparv^trai  is  used  for  the  Plusquam-perfec- 
tum.  Thus  Gen.  xii.  1.  ^tstx^  is  properly  (Uxerat, 
(had  said,  Eng.  Tr.)  as  appears  from  c.  xi.  31.  and 
Acts  vii.  S.  Grotius.  So  Beza.  Erasmus  rightly 
changed  the  tense  here  into  the  Plusquam-perf.  miich 
should  prevail  through  the  whole  narration.  Beza. 

y.  3. — his  brother  Philip's  wife — ]  Herod-Philip, 
the  son  of  Herod  the  great,  and  Marianme  daughter 
of  Simon  the  high-priest,    (not  of  the  Asmpnean 
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Msqiaame.)    He  is  called  Herod  in  Josephus,  Ant. 
lib.  zviii«  7.  to  distinguish  him  from  his  half-brother 
Philip,  the  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  and  the  son  of 
Herod    and    Cleopatra.      Thus    Herod- Agrippa  is 
named  Herod  by  St.  Luke,  Acts  xii.  21.  and  Agrippa 
by  Josephus  in  the  corresponding  narrative.     (Mack- 
pight.)    The  Jewish  chronicles,  as  the  old  Hebrew 
chronicle,  c.  36.   and  an  old  chronicle  of  the  Se- 
cond  Temple,  T.  54.  c.  4.  also  mention,  that  An- 
tipas  married  the  wife  of  Philip.     He  took  her  by 
force  in  the  life-time  of  his  brother.     If  Philip  had 
been  deceased,  unless  he  had  left  no  issue,  the  mar- 
riage was  unlawful,  Lev.  xviii.  6,  16.  xx,  21.  Deut. 
XXV.  5.     Thus  Josephus  remarks  of  Archelaus,  rwr 
7raTp$ov  7rapotfioL(nv  woirj<ra[Mvo$y  and  marrying  Gla- 
phyra  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Alexander ;  that 
the  Jews  are  forbidden  by  the  law,  anemixorov  iv  'lowSai- 
01^,  to  marry  the  wives  of  their  brothers.  Jos.  Ant. 
lib.  xvii.  15.  Grotiu^.     So  Whitby.     Le  Clerc.  But 
note ;  that  Whitby  from  Lightfoot  confounds  Philip 
tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  who  died  in   the  twentieth 
year  of  Tiberius,  Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  6.  with  this  Philip. 
Addit.  ad  S.  Matt.  No.  20. 

V.  5.  hejiared  the  rmltitude--^']  Josephus,  who 
speaks  highly  of  John,  says,  that  Herod  feared  lest  he 
might  raise  an  insurrection,  by  his  influence  with 
the  people ;  rather,  lest  John  might  bring  him  into 
contempt  with  the  pebple,  they  knowing  he  had  re- 
proved him.     Le  Clerc. 

V.  5.  as  a  prophet^']  wg  vp<xpt)Ti}v,  i.  e.  for 
a  prophet:  this  expression,  say  the  ancients,  be- 
ing not  of  amilitude,  but  of  confirmation.  So 
Neh.  vii.  2.  wg  dPTjp  aXtjfiij^,  "  he  was  a  true  man." 
Whitby. 
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V.  6.  danced  before  them*^  This  has  been  thought 
contrary  to  the  Eastern  mannen,  and  her  dignity. 
Esth.  L  10—12.  Lardner  Cred.  Gosp.  partL  voL  I. 
p.  25.  But  she  was  a  child,  or  veiy  young ;  for  Hero- 
dias  had  quitted  Philip  soon  after  Salome  was  bom. 
Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  7.  or  c.  v.  sect.  4.  (edit.  Havercamp.) 
Michaelis,  vol.  1.  p.  63.  c.  ii.  sect.  xii. 

V.  8.  being  hefi)re  instructed — ]  Ilpo^i^m  is  to 
instigate,  to  impell.  Hesych.  Suidas.  Antiq.  Glossarium. 
The  LXX  use  it  for  \3V  to  sharpen,  Deut.  vi.  7. 
Hammond.  So  Beza  translates,  producta,  in  the  sense 
of  Plin.  lib.  ix.  c.  v.  nulla  sponsione  ad  hoc  pro- 
ductus. 

V.  8.  Give  me  herCj  SfC. — ]  Josephus  relates, 
that  the  loss  of  Herod's  army  against  Aretas  was  as- 
cribed by  the  Jews  to  his  having  unjustly  destroyed 
John  the  baptist.    Whitby. 

V.  9.  And  tJie  Icing  was  sorry -^1^  Beddes  the  rea- 
sons for  Herod's  sorrow  mentioned  by  the  Evangelists 
(ver.  5*  and  Mark  vi.  20.)  one  prob2d>ly  was,  that  the 
request  was  made  when  celebrating  his  birth-day. 
This  was  a  day  in  which  the  Heathens  were  soUcitous 
to  avoid  ill  omens,  and  contentions : 

Natalem  collmus,  tacete  Utes. — Mart.  lib.  x.  ep.  87. 

but  especially  shedding  of  blood.    Philo  adv.  Race. 
Hammond. 

Tfie  remembrance  of  the  Baptist's  reproof  j  and 
the  desire  of  revenge ;  with  the  love  for  Herodias,  and 
pleasure  in  obliging  her  j  coloured  over  by  the  pre- 
tence of  an  indefinite  oath,  and  the  shame  <rf  appear- 
ing to  fear  the  populace ;  overcame,  in  a  mind  ac- 
customed to  evil,  the  dictates  of  reason;  and  impelled 
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Herod,  with  whatever  reluctance,  to  shed  innocent 
blood.  Of  this  fluctuation  and  remorse  of  mind  see 
Grotius,  with  many  classical  quotations.  Also,  of  the 
oath  not  extending  to  any  thing  in  itself  unlawful ; 
or  if  it  had,  yet  not  justifying  the  commission  of  it; 
Grotius. 

V.  9.  —-that  sat  at  meat  with  Imn.']  Thus  Xerxes  in 
Herodotus  thought  the  petition  of  his  wife  Amytas 
could  not  be  denied,  on  account  of  those  at  the  ban- 
quet: J(a(nXif]ioti  Sf^TVou  ?rpox6ift6Vot>.     Grotius. 

V.  10.  — ^^/  and  beheaded^  TrsfM.i^OLg  aTrsxe^aXiers, 
misit  per  quern  decollaret,  which  is  the  force  of  the 
Hebraism  misit  et  decollavit  in  this  passage.  Thus 
^efju^^ag  a;r6Xff^aXifl"sv  at/rot/  occurs  in  Theophanes 
in  Vita  Justin.  Imp.  So  c.  ii.  16.  xxvii.  19.  Thus 
Ps.  Ivii.  8.  qui  me  liberaret.  Ps.  cv.  20.  per  quern 
eximeret.  And  thus  Arrian.  Epictet.  iv*  10.  ^e^x- 
ireis  xa<— ayopa^tgi^.     Grotius. 

V.  1 3.  When  Jesics  heard — ]  It  is  probable  that  the 
disciples  immediately  warned  Christ  of  the  slaughter 
of  their  master,  that  he  might  provide,  as  he  thus  did, 
for  his  own  safety.  Lightfoot.  Yet  Whitby  thinks, 
that  no  danger  from  Herod  appears  in  the  context ; 
and  he  might  withdraw  to  give  rest  to  his  disciples. 
Mark  vi.  31.     Whitby. 

V.  13.  into  a  desert  ptace-^']  This  St.  Luke  ix.  10. 
tells  us,  was  near-  Bethsaida.  Bethsaida  was  on  the 
eastern  or  opposite  side  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  in  the 
government  of  the  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis  and  Ba- 
tanea;  so  that  Christ  removed  from  Herod's  juris- 
diction. This  town  had  been  surrounded  with  walls 
by  Philip  of  Iturea  and  Trachonitis,  not  the  Philip 
whose  wife  was  taken  by  Herod.  Joe.  Ant.  lib.  xviii. 
c.  3.  Le  Clerc. 

Note.  There  are  three  situations  givai  to  Beth- 
VOL.  I.  X 
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saida. — I.  It  is  sdd,  John  xii.  21.  to  be  in  Galilee. 
In  that  country,  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake,  mo- 
dem travellers  are  shown  the  supposed  ruins  of  it^  as 
Biddulph  relates  A.  p.  1600;  and  the  idea  is,  that 
Christ  only  crossed  over  a  bay  of  the  lake  from  Tibe- 
rias to  Bethsaida,  whilst  the  multitude  went  round  by 
land. — 2.  Josephus  places  it  on  the  eastern  side,  in 
Lower  Gaulonitis,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  only  a  fur- 
long from  the  river  Jordan,  (in  Vita  sui,)  which  flows 
into  the  lake  at  that  city.  He  adds,  that  Philip  the 
tetrarch  of  Trachonitis  and  Iturea,  surrounding  it 
with  walls,  named  it  Julia,  in  honour  of  the  daughter 
of  Augustus.  Ant.  xviii.  3.  B.  J.  lib.  ii.  IS.  lib.  iii.  35. 
To  reconcile  John  xii.  21.  it  is  said  by  Reland,  that 
there  were  two  towns  of  this  name,  and  one  of  them 
in  Galilee  tinder  Herod.  By  others  it  is  supposed, 
that,  beine  close  to  the  river,  and  commimicating  by 
a  bridge,  it  might  be  esteemed  a  town  of  either  coun- 
try; or  again,  that  Galilee  in  the  N.  Test,  extended 
to  all  the  country  north  of  the  lake,  and  especially. 
Acts  V.  37.  to  Gaulonitis.  For  Judas  of  GaHlee  is 
named  by  Josephus,  Judas  Gaulonitis  or  of  Galilee 
indifferently.  Galilee,  they  hold,  was  only  limited 
to  the  west  of  the  river,  on  that  becoming  die  boun- 
dary (at  least  above  the  lake)  of  Herod's  dominions. 
Macknight.  Calmet,  voc.  Bethsaide.  Le  Clerc. — 
3.  Lightfoot  insists,  that  Herod  also  rebuilt  a  town, 
Betharamphtha,  and  named  it  Julia,  after  the  empress, 
Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  3.  and  that  this  was  the  Julia  at  the 
influx  of  Jordan.  That  Julia  Bethsaida,  in  the  Lower 
Gaulonitis,  was  nearer  the  south-east  side  of  the  lake, 
(So  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  v.  IS.)  towards  the  efflux  of 
Jordan;  and  that  Tiberias,  and  even  Capernaum,  be- 
ing nearly  opposite,  the  multitude  passed  at  the  bridge 
qf  Chammath  below  the  lake,  and  round  by  Mag- 
dala  and  Hippo  to  Bethsaida.  On  the  contrary,  those 
who  hold  the  second  opinion,  which  is  perh^j)S  the 
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most  general,  place  Capernaum  towards  the  north, 
near  their  position  of  Bethsaida.  Of  Galilee,  and  the 
text  John  xii.  21,  Lightfoot  is  silent.  See  note  on 
c.  xi.  24.  supra.  Lightfoot  ad  loc.  et  Chorogr.  Israel, 
c.  xciii.  p.  83.  Chorogr.  Dec.  ad  Marc.  c.  v.  sect.'^. 
p.  309.  vol.  ii. 

V.  13.  they  folUrwed  him  on  foot — ]  Capernaum, 
says  Lightfoot,  is  situate  about  four  miles,  and  Tibe- 
rias yet  nearer  the  efflux  of  the  river  Jordan  from  the 
sea  of  Galilee.  The  multitude  passing  the  river  on 
foot  at  the  ford,  or  by  the  bridge  of  Chammath,  go 
by  a  circuit  of  a  few  miles  through  the  eastern  coast 
of  Magdala  and  Hippo  to  Bethsaida.  Lightfoot.  So 
Grotius  ad  Joh.  vi.  1. 

V.  14.  maoed  with  compassion — 2  'EfrTrTiay^ta-STj^ 
used  by  the  Hellenists  to  express  DTTI,  from  the  noun 
of  the  same  name,  trTrXay^va.  So  Luke  i.  78,  to 
express  TW3j  literally  rd  irT%ayyya  (row.  i.  e.  LXX, 
oixripi^ws*  (or  rather  LXX,  tow  i'Ksos  (tou.)  The 
word  is  used  in  this  sense  by  Euripides  and  iEsop. 
Grotius. 

V.  15.  when  it  was  evening^^^  The  Jews  had  two 
evenings,  o\|/ia  or  DUTy,  between  which  the  passover 
was  to  be  eaten.  Exod.  xii.  6.  et  Lev,  -xxiii.  5.  The 
second  took  place,  ver.  23.  The  interval  allowed  a 
sufficient  space  for  this  miracle ;  for  the  first  com- 
menced soon  after  the  sun  left  the  meridian,  or  about 
three  o'clock.  Thus  the  time  of  prayer  was  between 
these  two  evenings.     Grotius..  See  note  ad  ver.  23. 

V.  15.  the  time  is  naiv  past — ]  r^dpa:  "the^ayis 
now  spent.'*  mpa  in  Greek,  and  in  Latin,  signifies  a 
day.  So  Galen,  lib.  vii.  c.  2.  Virg.  Georg.  i.  v.  425. 
crastina  fallit  hora,  i.  e.  dies  postera,  the  next  day. 
Whitby.  1)  ft5pa,  the  season,  (Macknight.)  the. time 
of  dinmg;  not  for  the  whole  day,  but  a  part  of 
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it,  as  Mark  xL  11.    Grotius  ad  loc.  et  ad  Mar.  vL 
35. 

V.  19.  he  blessed — ]  See  note  on  c.  xxvi.  26.  infhu 
—The  assembling  to  go  to  the  passover,  now  men- 
tioned, filled  the  roads,  and  made  the  multitude  ready 
to  attend.     Grotius. 

V.  20.  aU  did  eat — ]  A  conspicuous  sign  of  the 
approaching  spiritual  plenty,  Isa.  Iv.  1.  Grotius. 

V.  20.  twehe  basketsfvU^l^  xo^ivoug.  It  was  a  basket 
smaller  than  the  sportula ;  and  was  also  a  measure 
containing  about  three  gsdlons,  tres  con^ios.  Jul* 
Pollux.  Beza.  Juvenal,  Sat.  iii.  speaks  ot  the  Jews 
at  Rome, — quorum  cophinus,  foenumque  supellex^ 
who  went  with  a  basket  of  provisions,  and  hay  for  a 
bed,  to  the  proseuchae  at  the  Aridnian  wood,  at  ten 
miles  from  Rome,  ad  decimum  lapidem.  So  xvi.  7* 
Mar.  viii.  14.  "TTT,  LXX  xaXado^,  is  rendered  Ps.  Isxxl^ 
6.  xo^ivo^.  Grotius.  Thus  Martial  also  calls  a  Jew 
"  dsdfer.**  L.  v.  Epigr.  17.  But  see  the  passage  in 
Juvenal ;  they  seem  rather  to  have  been  customary 
beggars. 

V.  22.  he  constrained,']  ijVayxa«i/,  as  c.  viiL  18, 
f xf Xec/erev  aTTiXQeiv.  He  was  desirous  to  prevent  his 
disciples  from  joining  in  the  undertaking  of  the  popu- 
lace to  make  him  a  nng.     Grotius. 

V.  23.  when  the  evening  was  came.']  The  evenmg 
had  come  before  ver.  15,  and  much  time  since  passed. 
The^  explanation  of  which  is,  that  the  day  conmieac- 
ing  in  the  evenhig,  o\j/ia  extends  to  the  dawn  of  the 
next  morning.  So  Matt,  xxviii.  1.  o\|/f  a-afi^rmv, 
the  evening  of  the  sabbath,  is  followed  immediately  by 
the  light  of  the  next  morning.  And  here,  the  first 
thing  after  it,  is  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night,  or  to- 
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wards  morning.  The  parallel  places  are  Mark  vi.  35. 
Luke  ix.  12.  John  vi.  16.  Hammond.  Here  Ham- 
mond is  too  willing  to  apply  his  criticism  on  o\|/ia  / 
which,  though  o^^ia  may  have  that  import,  appears 
to  have  no  place  on  this  text. 

The  evening  sometimes  imports  the  time  from  the 
declining  of  the  sun,  sometimes  from  the  sun-setting. 
The  one  was  called  SsiXnj  wpona^  the  first  evening,  say 
Eustathius  in  Odyss,  xvii.  et  Phavorin.  The  other, 
sera  vesperay  the  latter  evening.  So  Exod.  xii.  6. 
compare  Deut.  xvi.  6.  So  Josh.  x.  26,  27.  At 
the  first  of  these  evenings,  the  disciples,  ver.  15.  say 
the  day  is  declining,  "began  to  decline/*  Luke 
ix.  12.  of  dinner-time  was  past.  At  the  second, 
Jesus  is  left  alone,  and  his  disciples  were  on  the  sea. , 
Whitby,  similar  to  Grotius  above,  ver.  15. 

V.  25.  the  fourth  "watch — ]  It  began  to  be  morning 
before  he  came  to  them.     Whitby. 

vThe  Jews  divided  the  night  into  three  watches, 
D.  Kimchi  and  others ;  but  after  the  time  of  Pompey 
they  followed  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  who  used 
four  divisions.  Thus  also  the  Greeks,  rsrpofjLotpoif' 
vuxrog  ^poupav.  Euripid.  Grotius.  So  Galmet,  voc. 
Heures.  Yet  some  would  suppose,  as  Godwyn, 
that  the  Jews  had  always  four  watches  of  the  night ; 
but  one  of  his  proofe  is  from  the  N,  Test.  The 
Jewish.  Scriptures  mention  three;  Lam.  ii.  19.  Judg. 
vii.  19.  Exod.  xiv.  24.  (Calmet.)  At  least,  if  the 
two  first  coincide,  its  being  termed  in  the  Judges  the 
middle  watch,  shows  that  three  then  existed.  Drusius 
et  Le  Clerc  ad  Judg.  vii.  19.  Lightfoot  quotes 
from  the  Jews,  ^*  The  watch  is  the  third  part  of  the 
night,**  referring  to  the  sHebrew  comments  on 
Judges ;  yet  holds,  that  they  divided  the  night  into 
four  parts ;  but  the  fourth  part,  after  cock-crowing, 
belonged  to    the  morning.     Therefore  j    that   the 
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middle  watch  was  from  the  end  of  the  first  only  to 
midnight,  i.  e.  was  the  second  of  the  whole  night  r 
but  the  middle  watch  of  those  in  deep  night.  So 
that  some  uncertainty  prevails.  See  Godwyn,  Moses 
and  Aaron,  b,  iii.  c.  1.  Lightfoot  ad  loc.  Veget.  dc 
re  militari.  Pitisc.  Lexic.  in  Vigil.  Doddridge.  Sec 
note  on  Luke  ii.  8.  infra. 

V.  26. — walking  on  the  sea^']  ascribed  to  God,  Job 
ix.  8.  Whitby.  Feet  walking  on  the  sea  was  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphic  for  impossibility.  Doddridge. 

V.  26.  — a  spirit j]  ^avraa-fjLa.  Thus  Eurip.  Hecub. 
ad  init.  of  the  ghost  of  Polydorus.  See  also  Plinii 
Epist.  ad  Suram.  Beza.  This  Cicero  names  cidoiXo^, 
£p.  ad  Cass.  lib.  xv.     Grotius. 

V.  31.  O  thou  of  Utile  faith  /]  This  doubting  op- 
posed  to  faith,  as  Jam.  i.  6.  and  c.  xxi.  22.  infra,  ex- 
pressed by  h^o^osj  Clem.  Constitut.  lib.  vii.  c.  »!.  is 
named  "nmn  by  the  Rabbins  after  the  Chald.  Paraph, 
on  Num.  xvi.  39.  So  Philo  L.  de  Haer.  Rer.  divin. 
et  L.  TTspi  (puroupyids.  Ecclus.  1.  28.  The  temper  of 
Peter  was  warm  and  ardent,  and  Christ  here  suf- 
fered him  to  doubt,  to  teach  him,  that,  finding  by  ex- 
perience the  weakness  of  his  faith,  he  might  endeavour 
to  increase  it  by  prayer,  Mark  ix.  24.  and  industry, 
and  ascribe  the  whole  strength  of  it  to  God.  Grotius. 
Whitby. 

V.  31.  — dbwi/.]  8io-Tao-g<v,  to  incline  to  either  side 
alternately,  as  a  balance.  So  the  French,  balancer. 
Or.  Cust.  ad  loc. 

V.  33.  Son  of  God.']  A  usual  appellation  of  the 
Messiah,  John  i.  49.  from  Ps.  ii.  which  the  Jews  also 
applied  in  a  higher  sense  to  him ;  so  c.  xxvi.  63.  and 
Heb.  V.  4,  5.    Grotius. 
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V.  34.  — of  Gennesaret."]  riuvrjtrapsr :  named 
Chinnereth,  Deut.  iii.  17.  and  by  Joshua  afterwards, 
oci.  2.  xix.  35.  so  again  1  Kings  xv.  20.  Usually,  says 
Josephus,  named  Genezar,  from  the  Chaldee  rendering 
of  the  Hebrew  word:  then  Gennesareth,  "the  val- 
ley of  branches."  This  name  gave  the  title  to  the 
whole  province,  including  the  lake  of  Gennesareth, 
(but  of  the  small  extent  of  the  tract  adjoining  the  lake, 
see  note  on  c.  xi.  24.  supra.)  and  the  city  in  the  tribe 
of  Nephthali,  which  Herod  magnificently  adorned, 
and  named  Tiberias  in  honour  of  Tibenus  Caesar. 
Hence  the  lake  was  called  also  the  Sea  of  Tiberias. 
Hammond.  So  Grotius  nearly;  adding,  that  it  ap- 
pears that  Origen  and  Jerom  knew  not  the  deriva^ 
tion  of  the  word  ;  and  that  its  being  derived  from  any 
similarity  of  the  shape  of  that  sea  to  a  Chinnereth  or 
harp  was  an  idle  fancy.  Lightfoot  acquaints  us,  the 
Jews  derived  the  name  from  a^"lD  ^^3  gardens  of 
princes,  Herod's  palace  being  at  Tiberias  ;  but  agrees 
in  the  prior  derivation  from  Numbers,  Joshua,  and 
1  Kings  xi.  20.  Lightfoot.  Chorogr.  Isr.  c.  Ixx.  ver.21. 
p.  65.  The  Greek  properly  joins  'eth  to  Genesar ; 
as  they  write  Nazareth  for  "IX^,  Netzer,  Hebr.  Light- 
foot ut  supra.     See  note  on  c.  iv.  18.  supra. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

The  parallel  passages  are:  Matt.xv.  1 — 39.  Mark 
vii.  }.  to  viii.  10. 

V.  1 .  Scribes  and  PJiarisees^^^  Not  a  mission  from 
the  Sanhedrim,  no  more  than  those  sent  c.  xxii.  16. 
for  the  Sadducees  prevailed  in  that  council,  and  none 
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are  sent  from  them.  It  was  a  private  enquiry,  chiefly 
by  the  ypamMtrBig,  i.  e.  the  heads  of  the  schools. 
Grotius.  But  his  reason  is  very  doubtful,  for  the 
Pharisees  had  apparently  great  weight  in  the  council. 

V.  2.  ffie  tradition  of  the  elders  .^]  Tradition,  or  xa- 
pahoa-ig,  in  its  extended  sense,  is  any  thing  taught  or 
delivered  down,  similar  to  the  Soyjcta  of  the  Greek 
philosophers.  Thus  Christ,  c.  xvi.  12.  &&x;^vy  for 
TTOipaMoyai  is  hdatrxetv^  as  Lat.  tradere.  Thus  Caesar 
relates — "  Druides  multa  de  Deorum  vi — juventuti 
tradere.**  And  the  word  traditio  is  formed  by  Aul. 
Gellius  to  express  Trapalotng*  So  St.  Paul  of  the 
Christian  dogmas,  1  Cor.  xi.  2,  23.  xv.  3:  2  Thess. 
ii.  15.  Rom.  vi.  17.  and  Jude  v.  3.  When  merely  hu- 
man, it  is  expressed  as  here—"  tradition  of  the  el- 
ders,** or  Col.  ii.  8.  "tradition  of  men."  The  later 
Jews,  however,  (or  those  of  our  Saviour's  age,)  con- 
fined their  tradition,  r62p.  Cabala,  to  oral  tradidon, 
and  those  of  the  present  age  use  the  term  cabala  in  a 
yet  more  mysterious  sense.  (The  first  cabala  is  sup- 
posed by  them  to  have  been  delivered  verbally  by  God 
to  Moses,  and  from  him  to  the  elders,  and  was  not 
written  till  the  time  of  R.  Judah,  A.  D.  180,  who  col- 
lected it  in  the  tract  called  the  Misnah.  The  second, 
or  artificial  cabala,  is  only  a  mode  of  deducing  sen- 
tences from  combinations  of  letters  in  scriptural 
words,  and  is  totally  mystical.  Calmet,  Diet,  voc, 
Cabale.  Misne.)  Of  Christian  tradition  Cyprian  says 
well :  **  Ea  facienda  esse,  quae  scripta  sunt,  Deus  tes- 
tatur— Si  ergo  aut  in  evangelio  praecipitur,  aut  in 
apostolorum  epistolis  aut  actibus  continetur,  obser- 
vetur  ctiam  et  haec  sancta  traditio.**     Grotius. 

V.  2.  — ojT/Ae  elders?']  Grotius,  in  a  note  or  disser- 
tation not  admitting  of  abridgment,  states^  that  the 
Sanhedrim  only  administered  justice ;  but  that  the 
teachers  of  the  people  were  private  doctors^  or  learned 
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men,  named  D^3n  wise  men,  or  oyonp  elders. 
Thus  1  Sam,  xxiv.  IS,  Their  precepts  were  of  va- 
rious kinds: — ^To  interpret  what  was  doubtful  in  the 
Law,  as  of  the  two  evenings ;  to  determine  what  was 
allowable,  as  the  sabbath-day*s  joxuney  ;  to  guard  or 
fence  it  from  infringement,  as  by  thirty-nine  stripes 
for  the  forty.  After  time  and  long  reverence  of  the 
people  had  confirmed  their  authbrity,  they  raised  their 
traditions  above  the  written  law.  See  in  tract  Bera- 
choth,  Chagiga,  et  de  Synedrio,  in  the  Talmud,  &c. 
At  length  they  formed  the  idle  figment,  that  their 
traditions  were  delivered  by  God  to  Moses,  and 
through  the  Prophets  to  Ezra,  and  thus  to  their  times. 
The  modem  Jews  do  not  doubt  that  the  Talmud 
{i.  e.  Misnah.)  contains  these  very  precepts.  See 
Epiphanius  adv.  Ptolemaitas  on  these  traditions  and 
their  authprs.  Grotius ;  whose  notes  or  dissertation 
may  be  consulted. 

V.  2.  wash  not  tJieir  hands — ]  To  eat  with  unwash- 
ed hands  was  held  by  the  Jews  to  be  a  heavy  and 
capital  crime.  He  that  takes  meat,  says  Rabbi  Aki- 
ba,  with  unwashed  hands  is  worthy  of  death.  '  It  is 
said  he  perished  himself  by  washing  his  hands  in  pre- 
ference to  drinking  the  water  provided  for  him  in  pri- 
son, when  a  part  of  it  was  casually  spilt.  Hammond, 
from  Eruibhin,  fol.  21 .  2.     Lightfoot  on  Luke  xi.  38. 

The  washing  of  hands  before  meat  was  only  built 
on  tradition.  But,  say  the  Jews,  the  words  of  the 
Scribes  are  lovely  above  the  words  of  the  Law,  and 
more  weighty  than  the  words  of  the  Law  or  the  Pro- 
phets. Hieros.  Berachoth.  fol.  3.  2.  See  Lightfoot. 
Whitby. 

Consult  Lightfoot  as  above,  who  is  very  ftill  on  the 
strictness  of  then:  injunctions.  They  held  that  clean 
food  was  polluted  by  unclean  hands  j  and  d^ined  the 
Pharisees  to  be  those  who  ate  their  common  food  in 
cleanness.    Also  see  Grotius>  who  calls  this  super* 
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sddous  exactness,  from  Menander, —  inane  metus, 
inane  remedium — 


-su^xa  xsvoy  ro  <papjttaxov 


IIpO$    TO    XfVOV— 

and  ^ows  the  distinction  between  these  false  ideas 
of  the  Rabbis,  and  the  injunctions  in  the  law  of  Moses. 
Grotius. 

V.  4.  — Honour^  S^c.^  Tijuia,  Hebr.  103,  implies  sup. 
port.  Thus  St.  Paul,  1  Tim.  v.  S,  17.  So  Mark  viL  12. 
illustrates  this  text.  And  in  this  manner  the  best 
Jewish  commentators  explain  Num.  xxiv.  11.  So  the 
Greeks,  as  Hierocles,  Grotius ;  *'  To  honour  parents, 
is  to  make  provi^on  for  them/'  Jerusal.  Targum  on 
Deut.  XV.  4.  By  the  Jewish  canons  a  son  is  bound 
to  afford  his  father  meat,  drink,  and  clothing,  to  lead 
him  in  and  out,  and  to  wash  his  hands  and  feet.  So 
Hierocles  in  Carm.  Pythag.  p.  54.  Philo  de  Decalog. 
p.  586.  Lightfoot  and  Whitby. 

V.  4. —  cttrsetk  his  father  and  mother^  fromExod. 
xxi.  17.  TheHebr.is_*?*?p;  which  signifies— 1.  "do- 
ing  or  speaking  injuriously  of  any." — 2.  "  lightly  re- 
garding them  in  words  or  deeds,  and  thus  not  main-  • 
taining  them  in  their  need."— So  this  word  is  used. 
Lev.  XX.  9.  Prov.  xx.  20.  So  Ezek.  xxii.  7.  Not 
that  temporal  death  was  absolutely  made,  by  Exod. 
xxi.  17.  the  penalty  to  all  who  thus  neglected  their 
parents:  but  it  is  properly  extended  by  Christ  to 
the  hazard  of  eternal  death  on  those  who,  not  curb- 
ing their  parents,  yet  did  not  at  all  assist  them,  ^^  and 
thus  were  worse  than  infidels."  1  Tim.  v.  8.  ITie  text, 
as  Lev.  xx.  9.  includes  every  man,  ttTK  tmk  whether 
under  a  vow,  or  not.     Hammond. 

^  pondus  detrahere,  is,  in  its  first  import,  directly 
oppoised  to  TM  pondus  addere,  in  the  preceding 
note.     It  is  rendered  by  the  LXX  xaxoTioymify  that 
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being  one  of  the  strongest  instances  of  such  detraction; 
and  in  that  particular  sense  the  Hebrew  word  is  often 
taken.  Grotius.  So  Whitby;  xaxoT^oyuv  is  to  slight, 
to  set  light  by.  Thus  Ezek.  xxii.  7.  *'  they  set  light 
by  father  and  mother."  The  laws  of  the  Heathens 
also  punished  the  revilers  of  their  parents  with  death ; 
or  decreed,  jttij  /tsrep^g/v  ry^g  oitnag^  that  they  should 
be  deprived  of  existence.  Sopater  ad  Hermogenem. 
Whitby. 

V.  5.  Whosoever  shall  say — ]  Grotius  apprehends 
here  is  no  aTrotncoTrrjo-igj  nothing  omitted  and  to  be 
supplied  here;  but  that  xa/,  ver.  6.  more  Hebrseo,  is 
redundant,  as  c.  xxviii.  9.  Mark  xiii.  34.  Luke  ii. 
15,21,27,28.  V.S5.  ix.51.  xiii.  25.  xiv.  1.  It  will 
then  be  read  thus:  "  Whosoever  shall  say — ^Itis  a  gift 
— (omitting  the  And,  ver.  6.  which  is  redundant) — 
honoureth  not  his  father  and  mother."  And  so  in 
Mark  v.  ii.  omit  the  And,  ver.  12.  Grotius. 

Bowyer  would  render  the  xai,  ver.  6.  by  "  there- 
fore ; "  and  make  xai  ow  [jltj  nfJLritrri^  not  our  Saviour's 
words,  but  part  of  the  determination  of  the  Scribes. 
He  translates:  "But  ye  say,  whosoever  shall  say  to 
his  parents,  whatever  you  would  have  me  allow  you 
for  a  maintenance,  is  already  vowed  as  a  gift  to  God, 
therefore  he  must  not  relieve  his  father  or  mother  ;** 

taking  (ofpsTirjdrig  xai.  ou as  a  continued  sentence. 

Bowyer. 

V.  5.  //  is  a  gift.']  Corban,  from  31p  to  oflFer,  is  the 
usual  name  for  an  oflFering,  gift,  or  oblation.  Hence,' 
1.  the  treasury  is  named  xo^3avov.— 2.  Hence  also, 
the  vow  of  those  who  gave  or  consecrated  themselves 
or  their  services  to  God,  and  might  be  redeemed  for 
fifty  shekels.  Lev.  xxvii.  2,  3.  is  by  Josephus,  Ant. 
lib.  iv.  4.  named  Corban.  See  other  instances  of 
Corban  in  that  chapter.— 3.  Hence,  gifts  to  God  be- 
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ing  esteemed  very  sacred,  they  swore  by  the  gift  or 
oblation  on  the  altar,  as  Matt,  xxiii.  18.  Basnage. 
Calmet.  Yet  further — 4-.  All  gifts  to  God  being 
held  most  sacred  by  the  Jews ;  hence  also  it  became 
the  most  solemn  and  binding  form  of  obligation  or 
prohibition,  to  say,  a  thing  shall  be,  as  to  any  particu- 
lar purpose,  as  if  it  were  devoted  to  God:  ''  Let  the 
wine  be  Konem,  or,  as  a  thing  devoted,  which  I  shall 
taste.**  i.  e.  I  bind  myself  to  drink  no  wine. — "  het  it 
be  Corban,  as  a  gift  devoted  to  God,  wherdn  I  may 
be  profitable  to  thee:'*  I  bind  myself  as  solemnly  not 
to  give,  as  if  my  wealth  was  devoted  to  God.  Not 
that  it  was  so  devoted :  he  might  help  others  with 
it,  but  not  the  person  from  whose  assistance  he  thus 
solemnly  restrained  himself.  Lightfoot.  Thus  Ham- 
mond :  The  Jews  had  a  most  uncharitable  practice 
of  making  a  vow,  called  (jWiCin  1*13,  Grorius,}  etJ;^ 
rr^g  w^s7^sioL$y  or  execration,  by  which  a  man  bound 
himself  not  to  be  beneficial  to  his  neighbour,  or  pa- 
rent, &c.  This  vow  was  named  Corban,  or  ^ft. 
See  Pococke*s  Not.  Miscell.  p.  414.  from  the  Mis- 
naioth,  Maimonides  and  the  Rabbins.  The  Ancients 
had  an  idea,  that  it  was  a  gift  really  consecrated  to 
God.  So  Origen  and  Theophylact.  But  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  agreeable  to  the  Jewish  practice  ; 
as  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  authorities  quoted  by 
Pococke.  Hammond.  Basnage,  lib.  v;  c.  17.  with 
some  others,  inclines  to  the  opinion  of  the  aacients; 
but  niost  commentators  agree  with  Lightfoot  and 
Hammond. 

The  Tyrians,  prohibiting  the  use  of  foreign  oaths, 
specified  particularly  the  oath  named  Corban.  Theo- 
phrast.  L.  de  Legibus.  Grotius;  who  explains  the 
evyrj  r^^  w<peXsi(is  from  Philo,  and  the  force  o{m(p€' 
yiTflris  in  the  text,— comprehending  alimenta,  et  om- 
ne  quo  homo  ab  hominejuvari  potest  j— and  whose 
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long  and  learned  note  may  be  consulted.  See  also 
Grotius  on  the  weakness  and  want  of  obligatory  power 
in  these  oaths,  noL  ad  ver.  6. 

V.  6.  — *^  shall  befreer\  Instead  of  supplymg  "  he 
shall  be  free,"  as  our  translators  do,  it  should,  says 
Hammond,  be  supplied  by  "  it  is  an  interdict,  or  he 
is  obliged ;"  i.  e.  "  it  is  forbidden,  or  unlawful ;"  for 
what  hath  thus  passed  under  a  vow  is,  TiltrK,  utterly 
forbidden,  or  unlawful.  As  unlawful  as  Corban — \b 
a  proverb;  Hammond.  It  should  seem,  that  even 
the  earliest  of  our  translations,  as  Coverdale*s,  sup- 
plied "  he  shall  be  free,"  for  no  variations  appear  in 
Bishop  Wilson's  Bible.  Beza  in  the  same  manner 
supplies  "  insons  erit."  In  truth,  these  words,  "  he 
shall  be  free,"  from  an  obligation,  go  nearly  to  the 
same  import  as  "  it  shall  be  unlawful "  for  him  to  per- 
form it. 

Simon  supplies  ^'  satisfieth  the  commandment  ;'* 
and  adds,  the  passage  is  now  obscure,  though  very 
clear  in  the  time  of  Christ,  from  being  a  sentence 
only  .cited  in  part,  it  being  then  very  common ;  so  that 
to  make  sense  of  it,  there  is  a  necessity  to  complete  it. 
Simon.  Transl.  N.  Test.  Vulg.  ad  loc. 

V.  7  — prophesy  qfyou^']  Isaiah  xxix.  13.  Of  the 
completion  of  prophecies  in  a  second  and  superior 
sense,  see  note  ad  c.  i.  22.  supra.  Grotius  appre- 
hends, that  this  is  clearly  one  of  that  kind,  and  fully 
corresponds  with  the  times  of  Christ.  Hammond, 
Whitby,  Le  Clerc,  and  Michaelis  hold  that  in  this 
case  it  means  no  more  than — ^*'  You  are  the  very  sort 
of  Jewish  hypocrites,  of  which  Isaiah  prophesied." 
L*  e.  "  You  fully  do  resemble  them." — Hammond 
Paraph ;  for  Isaiah  only  reproaches  the  Jews  "of  his 
time,  and  does  not  prophesy  at  all.  Cicero,  apply- 
ing a  line  in  a  tragic  writer,  says,    *^  lUud  scripsit 
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diserdssimus  poeta  pro  me.**  Orat.  pro  Sextio,  cap. 
Ivii.  So  Christ  applies  this  as  a  sentence  suiting  the 
Jews  of  his  age.  Le  Clerc.  Whitby  ad  Mar.  vii.  6. 
Michaelis,  part  i.  c.  v.  sect.  ii.  p.  2 IS.  vol.  i..  Yet  of 
the  force  of  the  word  irpo6^i^Tsv(rej  used  by  our  Lord, 
the  reader  will  judge. 

V.  9.  ^in  vain  do  tliey  worship  me.]  The  LXX 
corresponds  with  the  Evangelists ;  but  as  there  is  no- 
thing now  in  the  Hebrew  that  expresses  "  in  vain," 
Grotius  apprehends  that  the  \  of  TiD\  in  Isaiah,  had 
been  substituted,  by  an  error  in  transcribing,  for  \  and 
that  it  should  be  mm^  which  signifies  jctanji/,  as  Isaiah 
xlv.  18,  19.  xlix.  4.  So  idols  are  frequently  in  this 
Prophet  named  mn  vanity.  (Hammond.)  ■»  for  i  is 
a  mistake  not  unusual,  but  here  not  of  much  im- 
portance ;  as  all  worship  God  in  vam,  whose  worship 
he  disapproves ;  Grotius,  where  see  more  on  such  er- 
rata ;  and  also  in  Hammond,  note  ad  Heb.  viii.  9. 
which  is  a  general  dissertation  on  conjectural  criticism, 
but  to  be  read  with  caution,  such  conjecture  being 
very  hazardous  and  liable  to  mislead ;  and  even  so 
slight  a  change  as  that  of  ^  to  %  it  is  shown  by  the  ad- 
vocates for  the  written  text,  is  not  to  be  admitted, 
when  merely  conjectural,  too  easily. 

V.  1 1.  not  that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth — J  i.  e. 
Evil  words  are  really  and  essentially  displeasing  to 
God ;  unclean  meats,  so  called,  are  not  so  in  them- 
selves, but  have  only  that  temporary  legal  pollution 
which  arises  from  a  law  now  to  be  abolished.  Le 
Clerc. 

Thus  Grotius :  Koivouv,  i^DD,  to  render  common,  is 
opposed  to  ayiai^uv^  to  separate  for  God's  use,  or  sane- 
tify.  Hence,  applied  to  the  mind,  to  ayia^uif,  as  here, 
is  freedom  from,  and  ro  xotvo^v  is  to  contract,  guilt  or 
sin.    Thus  Porphyry  uses  jttiav«iy  for  xoivouy,  alluding 
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to  this  passage,  or  at  least  to  the  Christian  precepts. 
Grotius.  Or  thus :  as  the  Pharisees  were  separate  or 
peculiar ;.  their  idea  of  defilement  was,  that  it  render- 
ed them  as  a  common  or  vulgar  man.  Thus  Acts  x. 
14.  xoivoy  xai  axa&aprov  corresponds  with  KDID  •)»*?1D9 
of  the  Talmudists.  Lightfoot.  The  Pharisees  es- 
teemed some  things  unclean  in  their  own  nature ;  so 
that  they  gave  pollution,  not  only  from  the  Law,  but 
of  themselves.  Christ  here  does  not  abolish  the  Law; 
but  denies  that  principle  of  the  Pharisees  ;  which  in-^ 
deed  was  a  great  step  towards  silently  preparing  the 
way  for  its  abolition.  So  St.  Paul>  1  Tim.  iv.  4.  pre- 
pared the  road  for  abolishing  the  distinction  of  meats. 
Grotius ;  where,  in  the  next  note,  see  a  passage  in 
the  Timasus  of  Plato,  imitated  also  by  Philo,  similar 
to  this. 

The  Pharisees  were  offended,  because  they  held 
that  the  meats  allowed  in  the  Lkw  were  adapted, 
o!x€ia>d7}(roft6va,  or  suited  to  their  souls ;  the  forbidden 
meats,  contrary  or  prejudicial  to  them.  Josephus, 
L.  de  Maccab.  c.  v.  Whitby. 

V.  13.  Evert/  plant  which — ]  This  plant,  which 
fixed  such  deep  roots  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews,  was 
the  Law,  and  Tradition  of  unclean  meats ;  and  which, 
being  only  for  a  time  enjoined  to  the  Jews,  was  to 
be  rooted  out ;  more  especially  the  observances  from 
tradition,  which  God  had  in  no  sense  planted.  Le 
Clerc.  ^xrrua  is  a  plantation,  or  number  of  plants. 
Hammond.  Christ  speaks,  says  Theophylact,  of  the 
extirpation  of  the  traditions  of  the  elders  and  judaical . 
precepts.  (So  Grotius  \  who  adds,  that  Ignatius,  £p. 
ad  Trallenses,  extends  the  text  also  to  the  authors 
of  pernicious  opipions.)  Whitby  would  extend  it  to 
the  Pharisees,  as  being  blind  guides,  ver.  14.  So  John 
X.  i.  The  converse,  says  St.  Jerom,  will  not  hold, 
thai:  every  plant  which  God  hath  planted  will  stand ; 
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for  it  appears  from  Jer.  ii.  21.  that  the  man  himsdf, 
it  being  planted  in  his  free  will,  may  eradicate  it. 
Whitby. 

V.  14.  if  the  blind  lead  the  hUnd—']  The  import 
and  connexion  may  be :  We  must  by  all  means,  if 
these  are  blind,  regard  the  poor,  whom  they  lead  to 
destruction.  The  comparison  is  used  by  Horace,  and 
by  Sextus  Empiric.  X..  ii.  adv.  Mathem.  The  Jews  had 
a  tradition,  that  their  Rabbis  should  become  blmd 
when  God  came  to  dwell  in  his  tabernacle.  Iffidras 
Thillim.  Ps.  cxlvi.  See  Isa.  xliL  16,  19.  also  Matt, 
xxiii.  24.  Grotius. 

V.  15.  Declare  this  parable.^  L  e.  Explain;  as  it 
might  be  rendered.  Rider.  Icwas  only  the  yt^w/jt^Tj, 
sentence  or  maxim  in  the  1 1th  verse.  See  note  on 
c.  xiii.  3.  supra.  Grotius. 

V.  22.  a  woman  of  Canaan — ]  a  Syro-Phfp.nician. 
Mark  vii.  26.  (The  Canaanites  and  Phcenidans  were 
the  same.  Bochart,  Phaleg.  lib.  iv.  c.  34,  36.) 
Though  the  seven  nations  in  Judaea  before  the  con- 
quest of  Joshua  were  descended  from  Canaan ;  yet 
the  Canaanites  are  frequently  enumerated  as  one  of 
those  nations.  Deut.  vii.  1.  Josh.  ix.  1.  &c.  By 
which  is  meant,  that  Canaan,  with  his  first-bom,  Sidon, 
Gen.  X.  15.  octupied  the  tract  about  Sidon  and  Tyre. 
Lightfoot. 

Thus, "  the  Canaanites  dwell  by  the  sea,*'  Num. 
xiii.  29.  and  the  Tyrians  are  named  Canaanites,  Isa. 
acxiii.  8.  (Comp.  marg.  of  Eng.  Bible,  Isa.  xxiii.  11. 
See  Taylor,  Concord.  Root  869.  y^D.)  Thus  Sidon 
is  placed  with  the  Canaanites,  Judg.  i.  31,  32.^  and 
so  Procopius  in  Genesin.  (It  was  allotted  to  the  tribe 
of  Asser,  Josh.  xix.  28,  29.  but  they  never  subdued 
it :  of  its  luxury  see  Judg.  xviii.  7.    Macknight.) 
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Stephanus  says,  ^pa  outws  >j  ^ojvixi)  xaX«irai,  where 
yya  is  j/^y  as  the  Hebrew,  omitting  an  p.  Thus  Phi- 
lobyblius  from  Sanchoniatho  in  Euseb.  Praep.  lib.  i. 
c.  X.  This  nation  is  also  named  ^oivixe^,  by  Strabo, 
Pliny,  and  others ;  and  as  they  are  celebrated  for  mer- 
chandize  by  Homer,  &c.  so  are  the  Canaanites  by 
Solomon,  Isaiah,  Hosea,  Zechariah.  Hence  the  LXX 
render  Josh. V.  1.  kings  of  the  Canaanites,  3a(r/Xsi^ 
n^g  ^omxr^s :  and  thus  also  Job  xl.  25.  LXX.  £ng. 
xli.  6.  (Add  Exod.  xvi.  35.  Josh.  v.  12.  Comp.  also 
LXX.  Exod.  vi.  15.  ix  rrjg  4»oivi(nrriS,  with  Gen.  xlvi. 
lO.  uioj  XavaviTidop.  Hammond.  Whitby.)  The  word 
^ivixsg  is  vainly  sought  in  the  3yriac  ;  for  the  Syrians 
also  named  them  Canaanites.  It  is  from  ^oiyi^ai,  an- 
cient Greek  for  aifta^a/,  to  slay  or  murder.  Aristoph. 
Scholiast,  in  Acham.  So  named,  says  Aristot.  de 
miran.  narrat.  from  their  destroying  the  inhabitants  of 
the  coasts  in  their  depredations.  Hence  the  Greeks 
also  named  the  Carians,  ^omxig.  The  term  Syro- 
Phoenician  is  only  used  to  distinguish  them  from  their 
colonists  the  Carthaginians,  or  Liby-phoenices.  And 
thus  Horace—"  et  uterque  Poenus  serviat  uni." 

Even  these  latter,  as  the  peasants  about  Hippo  in 
Africa,  occasionally  named  themselves  Canaanites. 
So  Augustin  in  Ep.  ad  Roman.  Grotius.  Rather ; 
A  Syro-phoenician ;  as  it  appears,  Pliny  Nat.  Hist, 
lib.  V.  12.  that  Phoenicia  was  comprehended  in  Syria. 
Hammond.  Whitby. — Note  :  This  woman  could 
not  belong  to  Cana  in  Galilee;  for  that  word  is 
Hebr.  JV^,  Gr.  Kam,  as  John  ii.  1.  with  a  K.— this, 
Hebr.  y^D,  Gr.  Xaya,  with  a  X.  Beza. 

V.  23.  Send  her  away.']  Grant  her  request,  and 
send  her  away ;  --not  dismiss  her,  with  her  request 
ungranted.  This  is  obvious  from  ver.  25,  26.  Ham- 
nKMid.  Whitby  Paraph.  Mr.  Mitchell  would  render 
(XTToXtKrov  ouTTjy,  "  relieve  her.'*  Sermon  at  Hereford, 
VOL.  I.  Y 
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1796.  Gent.  Mag.  Feb.  1797,  vol.  Ixm  p.  139. 
That  she  is  named  a  Greek,  Grotius  apprehends, 
shows  clearly  that  she  did  not  judaize.  Tet  she  fate 
been  thought  a  proselyte,  from  her  exclamation ; 
*'  Thou  Son  of  David !"  Dr.  Clarke  Paraph.  But  she 
might  have  learnt  the  appellation,  as  a  title  of  respect, 
from  the  Jews.     Doddridge. 

V.  24.  /  am  not  sent-^2  The  great  harvest  of  the 
Gentiles  was  to  come  in  after  his  death ;  when  his 
mission  was  concluded,  and  he  sat  at  the  right  hand 
of  God ;  yet  occasionally  he  tried,  as  |)ere,  and  re- 
warded the  faith  of  some  individuals  of  the  Gentiles. 
Grotius.  Amongst  other  important  reasons,  if  Christ 
had  preached  his  religion  at  first  to  the  Gentiles, 
the  Jews  would  have  universally  rejected  it.  Mac- 
knight. — The  lost  sheepj  Sfc.  includes  the  whole  na- 
tion of  the  Jews ;  so  Matt.  ix.  36.  x.  6.  John  i.  1 1 . 
Rom.  XV.  8.  Acts  xiii.  46.     Whitby. 

V.  26.  — cast  it  unto  dogs.']  It  was  a  saying  of  the 
Jews,  that  the  nations  of  the  world  were  compared 
to  dogs^  whereas  they,  the  Jews,  were  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  God.  Midr.  Thill,  fol.  6.  h.  3.  Light- 
foot. 

V.  27.  Truths  Lord!—']  Nat  Kopis.  The  Greek  vai 
is  here  a  sign  of  beseeching ;  as  Philem.  ver.  20.  vai 
ah\^8f  I  beseech  thee,  brotJier ;  and  Rev.  xxii.  20. 
This  use  of  it  seems  to  come  from  the  Hebrew  K3,  a 
form  of  exhorting,  or  praying.  Num.  xii.  13.  So 
Gen.  xix.  7,  8.  and  xviii.  30,  32.  So  the  word  Ho- 
sanna,  see  note  on  c.  xxi.  9.  Euripides  Hip.  v.  605. 
and  Aristoph.  Nub.  act.  ii.  sc.  i.  p.  167.  (Whid>y.) 
Hammond.  Yet  Grodus  inclines  to  thinks  that  a  term 
of  assent,  "  Truth,  Lord!"  is  the  plainest  and  most 
unaffected  sense  here. 
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V.  27.  — ^e^  the  dogs^']  xat  yap—  These  particles 
show  somewhat  is  wanting:  I  beseech  thee,  grant 
this  miracle  to  me,  after  so  many  to  the  Jews ;  **  for 
as  much  as  the  dogs,  &c/'  etenim —  Le  Clerc. 

V.  SO.—  maimed j2  xoXXowj,  as  it  is  given  in  the 
Vulg.  debiles,  and  its  opposite  is  iy«ij,  (not  aprm.') 
Beza  apprehends  it  may  be  properly  rendered  man- 
COS9  disabled,  with  palsy  or  otherwise ;  as  Cic.  pro 
Rabirio,  *'  mancus,  et  membris  omnibus  captus,  et 
debilis."  (And  Scapula  from  Hippocrates  gives  it 
claudus,  curvus.)  But  Grotius  insists  that  mutilus, 
(as  Erasmus  renders  it,)  is  a  most  usual  sense  of  the 
word  in  pure  Greek;  (so  Festus.)  and,  supported  by 
Blark  ix.  43.  doubts  not  that  meaning  may  be  re- 
ceived, and  that  our  Lord  did  also  restore  the  loss  of 
limbs.     Grotius.     See  Doddridge. 

V.  36.  — and  g(we  thanks^  See  the  numner  of  the 
Jewjs  giving  thanks  in  the  tract  Berachoth,  c.  7.  h.  3. 
One  gave  uianks  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  saying,  "  Let 
us  give  thanks ;''  die  rest  answered  at  the  conclusion, 
"  Amen !"  or  some  of  the  recited  words-  Lightfoot. 

V.  39.  and  took  shipy  and  came — ]  He  withdrew, 
i&  he  generally  did  after  the  miracle,  lest  the  people 
should  endeavour  to  raise  a  sedition,  or  make  him 
king.  So  c.  xiv.  22.  John  vi.  15.  See  Joseph.  B.  J. 
lib.  iL  c.  1.  of  those  who  solicited  the  favour  of  th^ 
populace.     Le  Clerc. 

V.  39.  MagdaJa^'\  Grotius  would  read  Maya^Vy 
with  the  Vulgate,  Camb.  MS.  and  the  map  of  the 
Jews.  Mill  supposes,  the  X  and  y  being  frequently 
changed  in  MSS,  Magdala  with  Magedal  Pers.  and 
Mayaiav,  may  be  the  same  name.  Of  the  place  see 
note  on  Mark  viii.  10.  inft^. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

The  parallel  passages  are:  Matt,  xvi.  1 — ^28.  Mark 
viii.  11 — 88.  also  from  v.  13.  Luke  ix.  18 — 27. 

V.  3.  — ye  hypocrites^']  vToxptrau  Michaelis  has  a 
singular  fancy  here :  uTroxpivojxai,  he  proves,  and  it 
appears  from  Steph.  Thesaur.  and  Scapula,  imports, 
amongst  other  meanings,  to  answer ;  hence  he  would 
conclude,  that  ihroxpi<r$g  may  carry  occasionally,  as 
perhaps  James  v.  12.  that  meaning.  FurAer; 
Lucian  (Somnium,  §  17.  torn.  i.  p.  22.  ed.  Reitz.) 
uses  uwox^rrjs  ivfipcoVf  in  this  sense  of  respondeo,  for 
stfi  interpreter  of  dneams,  or  one  who  answers  when 
consulted  on  them.  (So  Scapula.)  Therefore,  he  ur- 
^es,  J^ox^irai  in  this  text  may  mean  tiToxpirai  xatpcDV* 
mterpreters  of  the  seasons,  or  weather ;  and  so  it  ap- 
pears that  Rappel  has  appUed  it  to  the  parallel  place, 
Luke  xii.  56.  in  his  Annot.  ex  Herodoto.  But  Mr. 
Marsh  has  well  $hown,  the  word  xatptov  not  beii^ 
added,  and  the  text  James  t.  12.  being  in  the  Alex. 
MS.  and  Syr.  Copt,  ^thiop.  and  Vulgate,  ihro  xpio-ivy 
omitdng  the'^t^,  a  different  expresaon  and  sense, 
Iva  fiTj  wflTo  xpitnif  iremir^y  and  viroxpirou  being  so  ft^ 
duently  applied  by  Christ  to  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pha- 
nsees,  that  the  conjecture  rests  on  a  very,  slender 
foundation.  Michaelis,  part  i.  c.  iv.  sect.  xiy.  vol.  L 
p.  191.  and  Marsh's  notes  ad  loc. ' 

V.S. — rte^i^TM  5^/*^  tfwies.^]  Can  ye  not  perceive, 
by  my  miracles  and  doctrine  of  repentance,  and  my 
fulfilling  of  your  prophecies,  that  your  destruction  0 
approaching?  LeClerc» 

**  The  signs  of  these  times,**  say  the  Syiiac  and 
Grotius.    This  seems  needless.    It  means  generally 
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the  {Ntognoatios  of  the  x^i^i  vcr  seasons  in  "oduch  God 
has  detarmmed  to  visit  his  people  id  mdxy  or  judg- 
ment;  98  Dan.  vii.  22.  viii.  19.  xi.  27»  29.  So  £ph. 
i.  10.  Mark  i.  IS.  Acts  i*  7.  to  know  the  dmes»  or 
the  se^isons.  So  1.  Thess.  v.  1.  Luke  xsi.  6,  24. 
Whid>y. 

The  Jews  were  very  curious  in  observing  and  fbro- 
telling  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  temperature  of  the 
air.  The  wise  men  published  an  annual  judgment  on 
the  rains  of  the  coming  year.  Babyl.  loma,  fol.  21,2. 
Lightfoot.  Josephus  relates,  B.  J.  lib/n.  c.  2S.  al.  112. 
%  4u  that  impostors  were  always  promising  the  Jews 
to  work  <n9fi4i(x  iXiuQspiwg^  signs  of  liberty,  in  some 
miraculous  appearance  ia  the  heavens,  to  assure  them 
of  deliverance  from  the  Roman  yoke.  These  signs 
were  yet  demanded  of  them  in  the  time  of  the  apo- 
sties,  1  Cor.  i.  22.  though  the  great  signs  from  heaven 
at  the  crucifixion,  the  resurrection,  ascension,  and 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  had  taken  place.  See  Lard- 
aer  Cred.  b.  i.  c.  5.  §  2.  Doddridge. 

V.  6.  — //ir^  leaven.']  This  passage  is  dififerent  from 
the  similar  one  in  St.  Luke,  xii.  1.  Here,  Christ 
addresses  his  disciples;  there,  the  multitude;  and  the 
Sadduoees  are  not  mentioned.  The  metaphor  of  the 
leaven  is  used^  from  its  force  to  spread  through  the 
whole  mass.  Here,  and  Gal.  v.  9.  it  relates  to  doc- 
trines; in  Luke,  and  in  1  Cor.  v.  6.  ta  evil  examples. 
So  Plutarch.  Quaest.  Rom.  Grotius.  **T-be  leaven," 
with  the  Jews,  relates,  says  Lightfoot,  not  so  much  to 
the  doctrines  as  to  the  pravity  of  the  heart-^^o  in  the 
Scripture,* ''which  is  h^^ocrisy,**  Luke  xii»  1.  so 
.  1  Cxir.  V.  8.  (Whitby.)  This  must  make  the  disci- 
pies  more  slow  in  perceiving  that  it  here  was  Applied 
to  evil  doctrines.    Lightfoctf . 

V.  13f  -'rCasarea  PhiUppi-^]  formerly  the  city 
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Dan«  Judg.  xviii.  29.— -of  old,  Laish,  ver.  7.  rimated 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountam  Bmeas,  whence  flow  the 
springs  or  source  of  th^  river,  Jordan.  Philip  the  te- 
trarch,  and  brother  of  Herod,  much  enlarged  it,  and 
gave  it  the  present  name  in  honour  of  tfa^  emperor 
Tiberius,  and  of  himself.  Euseb.  or  £.  H«  lib.  vfi. 
c.  17.  Jos.  Ant.  lib.  xviii.  3.  xx.  8.  Plin.  N.  H.  lib.  v. 
€•  15.  Lightfoot.  Chorogr.  c.  Ixvii^  Whitby. 
Geogr.  Tab. 

It  is  entirely  different  from  the  Cassarea  menticmed 
Acts  xxi.  8.  which  was  a  sea-port  (on  the  Mediter- 
ranean) in  the  tribe  of  Manasses,  formeriy  called 
Strato's  Tower.  This  last  was  rebuilt  with  great 
magnificence  by  Herod,  and  had  its  name  in  honour 
of  Augustus.  The  Roman  governors  preferred  re- 
siding in  this  city'  to  Jerusalem.  At  the  death  of 
Herod,  it  was  claimed  by  the  Syrians,  who  alleged 
that  it  formerly  belonged  to  them,  and  that  Herod 
had  set  up  images  in  the  temples — ^a  thing  not  allowed 
by  the  Jews.  They  gained  their  cause  before  Nero. 
-^odius  Pandect.  Rer.  Jud.  lib.  v.  tit.  21.  c.  7. 
Syria  was  a  large  Roman  province,  of  which  Judaea 
was  accounted  a  part  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Hammond.     Macknight. 

V.  13.  — the  Son  of  man.']  ,The  passage  might  be 
read  with  an  interrogation  also  after  §$uat:  thus; 
"  Who  do  men  say  that  I  am  ? — ^the  Son  of  man  ?  (So 
Beza,  but  diffidently;)  but  the  usual  reading  suits  bet- 
ter with  the  context,  or  with  Christ^s  following  ques- 
tion. *^  The  Son  of  man,''  is  spoken  here  and  usuatty 
of  Christ,  but  in  his  most  humble  state  of  exinanition. 
Hammond.  The  question  rather  here  is,-  Tivuy  what 
kind  of  person  do  they  expect  the  son  of  man  to  be  ? 
whether  of  the  living  or  of « the  dead  ^  as  the  Jews 
were  wont  to  reason.  Tiva  often  relates  to  the  quality, 
as  John  viii.  53,  1  Sam.  xvii.  55.  ^D  P,  the  son  of 
what  kind  of  person  ?    Lightfoot.    Whitby. 
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W.lif.  Same-r^okn  the  bapti$tjSfc.2  Those  who 
held  Christ  to  be  Elias  seem  to  have  supposed  him  to 
be  only  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah.  The  notion 
of  his  being  John  risen  from  the  dead  accorded  with 
the  opinion  of  the  Pharisees,  that  good  men  easily 
return  again  to  life,  Jos.  Ant.  lib.  xviii.  c.  2.  That 
he  was  Jeremiah,  or  one  of  the  deceased  prophets,  suits 
their  id^,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  come,  not  from  the 
living,  but  from  the  dead.  What  is  said  of  Jeremiah 
at  c.  i.  5,  10.  particularly  agrees  with  the  great  office 
of  the  king  Messiah.  Whitby.  On  this  text  see 
Grotius,  and  note  on  c.  xiv.  2.  supra. 

V.  16.  — of  the  Uoing  GodJ]  ^wvros,  "Ti  Hebr.  a 
most  ancient  ^pellation  or  epithet,  or  cognomen,  of 
the  Deity,  as  Gen.  xvi.  14.  (Eng.  vers,  marg.)  often 
used  by  the  Jews,  as  appears  intr.  c.  xxvi.  63.  Rom« 
ix.  26.  2  Cor.  iii.  S.  &c.  It  is  opposed  to  the  dead 
idols  or  vanities  of  the  Heathens.  See  Acts  xiv.  15. 
Grodus.  All  Christ's  disciples  had  made  the  same  ac- 
knowledgment. Matt.  xiv.  33.  So  John  vi.  69.  Whitby. 

V.  17.  Stnton-Barfona.'}  Simon  is  ^vjcuoiy,  Dyoit^; 
as  2  Pet.  i.  1.  Baijona  sdso  is  Bapimapvd;  and  so 
Jerom  would  read  it  from  some  MSS.  and  copies  of 
Italic  V.  (but  the  Syr.  hath  Jona.  Beza.)  the  guttu- 
ral n  bemg  there  omitted,  as  here  the  ]f ;  to  omit 
the  guttural  being  the  custom  of  that  age.  So  Luke 
iii.  30.  *Imvav  seems  to  be  prn\  (But  Jona,  says 
Lightfoot,  is  the  genidve  of  Jonah,  see  note  on  John 
i.  43.  infia.)  Where  the  names  were  of  the  more 
customary  sort,  patronymics,  for  disdnction  sake, 
we^e  frequendy  added  ;  as  in  the  O.  Test,  and  here 
c.  X.  3.  xxiii.  S5.  Mark  ii.  14.  John  vi.  42.  Christ 
adds  Peter^s  old  name  and  his  patronymic,  on  reason- 
ing here  on  his  new  name;  as  he,  did,  John  L  42. 
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when  he  conferred  k  on  him.  It  was  usual  to  men- 
tion the  old  name  on  bestowing  the  new,  as  Gen.  xviL 
5.  xxxii*  28.     Grotius. 

V.  11 .  Jlesh  and  blood — ]  An  Hebrew  phrase  for 
^aman'  here  on  earth.  It  is  common  in  Jewisli 
writers;  so  Gemara  Babyl.  ad  Cod.  Berachoth,  ^<a 
king  of  flesh  and  blood,"  as  opposed  to  God  the  King 
of  kings.  Thus  1  Cor.  xv.  50*  "  flesh  and  blood," 
our  gross  present  corruptible  bodies.  So  £ph.  iri.  12. 
Gal.  i.  16.     Hammond.     Grotius.     Lightfoot. 

In  the  present  passage  this  may  refer  to  the  Jewish 
Sanhedrim,  implying  that  they,  to  whose  cognizance 
the  claim  of  any  one  assuming  to  be  a  prophet  be- 
longed, had  not  declared  it  unto  him,  but  ^^my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven."     Rider. 

V.  17.  hath  not  revealed  it-^but  my  Father  J\  i.  e. 
not  by  a  particular  revelation,  but,  as  the  knowledge 
was  not  acquired  by  report  from  other  men,  from 
a  faith  groimded  on  miracles  and  doctrines  sent  and 
supplied  by  God.  If  Peter  be  here  supposed  to  be 
instructed  by  a  particular  revelation,  so  must  Katha- 
nael,  contrary  to  Christ's  words,  John  i^  50.  and  the 
centurion.  Matt,  xxvii.  54.  and  all  other  believers. 
This  would  absolve  the  Jews,  as  ncA  being  in  thdr 
power  without  a  peculiar  revelation  ;  whereas  Christ 
always  appeals  to  his  works,  as  sufficient  testimonies 
for  their  belief.  John  v.  36.  viii.  18.  x.  25,  38. 
adv.  11.  also  John  viii.  24.     Whitby. 

V.  18.  Thou  art  Peter y  ^t:.]  Peter  was  already  a 
considerable  disciple,  and  usually  joined  widi  Jamesf 
and  John  in  receiving  particular  distinctions  from 
'  Christ,  though  John  enjoyed  his  chief  fevour,  John 
xiii.  25.  .  Peter  twice  openly  confessed  Christ  to  be 
the  Messiah,  here,  and  John  vi.  69.  He  had,  of  the 
twelve,  the  honour  of  our  Lord's  first  appearing  after 
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the  resurrecdon,  1  Cor.  xv.  5.  and  so  was  proportioii^ 
9bly  first  of  all  to  preach  to  the  Jews  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ  Hence  he  is  a  foundation-stone  of  Christ's 
new  edifice ;  (all  the  Levites  are  called  stones  of  the 
temple;)  and  is  to  have  a  power  of  governing  signified 
by  the  keys,  ver«  l9.«-^yet  so  that  tne  other  d^ples 
are  equally  foundation-stones,  and  pillars,  or  chief 
supports,  Eph.  ii.  20.  Rev.  xzi.  14.  Oal.  ii.  9. — and 
ue  dso  endowed  with  the  power  of  binding  and  loos- 
ing, c.  xviii.  18.— *of  remitting  and  retaining,  John 
XX.  23.  in  the  same  and  as  ample  a  manner  as  this  is 
here  bestowed.  The  application,  therefore,  of  this 
q>eech  to  St.  Peter,  does  not  import,  or  even  infer, 
any  oecumenical  pastoral  power  in  him  over  other 
apostles  and  their  plantations,  i.  e.  the  universal  church ; 
por  also  can  any  particular  see  or  bishop  claim  more 
respect  than  any  othe/of  his  founding,  by  the  force 
of  this  text. .  Hammond,  so  Whitby. 

V.  18.  upon  this  rook^^^  Barrow  acquaints  us,  that 
the  nfost  eminent  of*  the  ancient  Fathers  have  taken 
this  rock  to  be  the  profession  of  faith  which  St. 
Peter  had  just  made,  *<that  Christ  was  the  Son  of 
God.'*  ^'Some,  saith  Abulensis,  say,  that  this  rock 
is  Peter-Bothers  say,  and  better,  that  it  is  Christ,  (1 
Cor.  iii.  1  l.)---others  say,  and  yet  better,  that  it  is  the 
confession  which  Peter  maketh,''  Tostat.  in  Matt  xvi 
67.  So  Chrysostom,  the  prince  of  interpreters,  n}  irerpa 
— rouTKTTi  TTj  frKTTU  Trjg  oftoXoyioe^y  upon  the  rock, 
i.  e.  upon  the  faith  of  his  profession ;  Chrys.  in  Matt, 
xvi.  18.  etin  Joh.  L  50.  etTom.  v.  Or.  16S.  So  The- 
odoret.  Ep.  77.  et  Hilar,  de  Trin.  6.  And  thus  also 
many  Popes  themselves,  as  Greg.  magn.  Ep.  iii.  SS. 
vitam  vestram  in  petra  ecclesise,  hoc  est,  in  confess!- 
one  B.  Petri — solidate ;  and  Felix,  iii.  Ep.  5.  Nic.  i. 
Ep.  26.  Joh.  viii.  Ep.  76.  Barrow's  works,  vol.  i. 
p.  581.*  on  the  Pope's  Supremacy.  The  smcient  Fa- 
thers are  followed  by  some  very  judicious  modems  j 
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as  by  Beza :  The  Evangelist  seems,  saith  he,  by  diis 
diflference  of  termination  between  irMvpog  and  TrsrpoL^ 
to  distinguish  Peter  himself  from  the  Tcsrpa^  i.  e« 
Christ  hunself,  on  whom  the  Church  is  built ;  or^ 
ykbkh  is  the  same,  from  his  profession  of  iaith  in 
Christy  common  to  the  whole  Church.  Beza.^— And 
«o  Lightfpot.  The  words,  saith  he^  are  from  Isa. 
XKviii.  16.  On  Peter's  profession  of  Christ,  the 
disciples  are  reminded  of  this  prophecy.  Peter  had 
his  somame,  not  as  being  the  rock  himself,  but  as  he 
was  so  much  to  be  employed  in  founding  the  Church 
upon  it,  as  well  of  the  Jews,  as  of  the  Gentiles.  If 
the  apostle  had  himself  been  the  rock,  the  word 
would  not  have  been  changed  to  rj  vsTpa :  but  it 
would  have  been  more  direct  to  ha^e  said.  Thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  Thee  I  will  build,  &c.  lightfoot  ad  loc. 

Nevertheless  it  seems  to  be  an  opinion  equally  weJl 
received  by  the  critics,  that  the  words  naturally  lead 
to.an  allusion  to  the  apostle  himself. 

"  Upon  this  rock,"  says  Grotius ;  i.  e.  Peter ; 
indicating  or  pointing  to  hi^.  For  thus  it  connects 
with  the  reason  which  follows  for  the  name,  in  th^ 
same  manner  as  the  reason  is  given  of  that  of  Abra- 
ham, Gen.  xvii.  5.— -and  of  I^ael,  xxxii.  28.  The 
gender  is  properly  changed,  to  express  by  nj  Trtrpd  a 
foundation-stone  for  building,  which  the  masculine 
6  irerpos  does  not  in  Greek  denote.  Grotius.  It  is  a 
singular  reward  to  Peter,  in  answer  to  his  sin- 
gular confession— Blessed  art  thou ;  and  I  say  to 
thee.  Thou  art  Peter,  and  on  tlus  rock,  &c. — i.  e. 
That  Christ  would  build  his  Church  upon  him ;  or 
that  he  should  first  open  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles.  So  Tertullian  de  Pudicit.  and 
Ambrose,  (et  Basil  adv.  Eunom.  ii.  Grotius.)  The 
conjunction  xa<,  and  the  demonstrative  article  '  this/ 
show  that  it  must  refer  to  Peter,  "  and  on  this  rock-—** 
Whitby  and  Pere  Simon,  Trans.  N.  T.  Vulgate,  a 
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very  candid  Romanist.  '*  Peter  is  called  a  rock,  be^ 
cause  he  first  did  lay  in  the  nations  the  foundations  of 
faith."  Ambro.  Serm.  ii.  He  first  converted  the 
Jews,  Actsii.  41.  and  also  the  Gentiles,  Acts  x.  Yet 
Mfrere  all  the  Apostles  foundations.  Rev.  xxi.  10,  14. 
Christ  himsdt  being  the  chief  comer-stone,  Eph.  iL 
IX).  Ex  aequo  super  eos  (sc.  apostolos)  ecclesis  ford- 
tudo  solidata  est.  Hierom.  in  Jovin.  i.  14.  Barrow,  ut 
supr.  et  p.  567.  who  fully  considers  the  subject,  yet 
gives  no  decisive  opinion ;  and  with  Whitby  and  Ham- 
mond, note  on  Matt.  x.  2.  (which  see  above,)  may 
be  consulted.  See  also  Grotius,  note  on  **  I  will 
build  my  Church,"  ad  Ipc. 

Michaelis,  we  may  add,  refers  the  rock  to  die 
Apostle,  and  forms  an  argument  on  it  for  the  inspi- 
ration of  his  writings ;  as  of,  perhaps,  St.  Mark's  Go- 
spel, and  of  his  Epistles ;  as  the  faith  founded  on  1pm 
must  be  very  unstable  if  only  preserved  by  tradition* 
But  it  is  justly  observed  by  Mr.  Marsh,  that  the  pro- 
mise was  made  in  the  presence  of  St^  Matthew  and 
St.  John ;  so  that  if  it  referred  to  the  writings,  it 
would  imply  a  fuller  inspiration  to  those  of  St.  retar, 
than  they  ia  their  Gospels  could  expect.  And  that 
as  St.  Peter  is  only  named  the  rock,  as  contributing 
in  the  most  eminent  manner  to, the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  the  effects  of  bis  zeal  would  have 
been  felt  in  every  subsequent  age,  if  he  had  even  left 
behind  him  not  a  single  record  or  writmg.  Michaelis, 
part  i.  c.  iii.  sect.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  82.  and  notes  ad  loc. 

V.  18.  the  gates  qflieUr^']  «  The  gates' of  Hades" 
is  not  used  to  express  the  power  of  heresy  or  schism, 
sin  or  Satan ;  but  the  state  of  death  ;  the  place  or  re- 
ceptacle  of  the  dead>  into  which  souls  departed  enter ; 
or  the  entrance  into  that  state.  The  Hebrew  Scheol, 
and  Greek  'A^g^  alt^ays  bear  this  signification. 
(Note,  ^A^nig  or  Ai^r^g  is  from  a  priv.  et  iSciy  locus 
tenebricosus,  i.  e.  sine  luce  domus,  Virg.  Hence  often 
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put  ell^cally :  thus  it  is  said,  nig  dm»,  sub.  oUcoy.- 
f  y  oSou,  sub.  oixo).  Scapula ;  et  Suidas,  roc.  *AJttag.} 
So  'Aiirig  6  ra^og.  Hades  is  the  sepulchre.  Hesycfaius. 
Scheol  is  the  place  of  burial.  Chaldee  Paraph.  Ains* 
worth.  So  the  ancient  Greeks,  Travretg  hfj^g  di^rou^ 
'Aih^g  hxeraiy  "  all  that  die  are  in  Hades."  These 
sepulchres  were  extensive  caves  with  many  recesses 
for  depositing  the  corpses,  and  doors,  bars,  keys  and 
gates*  Hence  Job,  "  Scheol  Bethi,"  **  Hades  is  my 
house ;"  xaT7j\6siy  ug  *Ahr}  &>ju.oti^,  Euripides,  and 
£lg  ioifu  ^A'iloLo.  Horn.  i.  e.  to  go  to  the  house  of  Hades, 

Hence  death  is,  in  the  language  of  the  Ancients, 
the  entrance  or  gate  into  Hades.  To  die,  is  to  go 
down  to,  and  to  pass  through  the  gates  of.  Hades. 
TVji/  *A'iloLo  Tr\yKy\)f  apa^u,  he  shall  knock  at  the  gates 
of  Hades,  i.  e.  he  shall  die.  Theocrit.  So  Theognis. 
Thus  Euripides  of  Alcestis,  he  vaight  return  tohiej 
or  leave  '4V&>u  tuXo^ — and  of  Menippus.  (Thus  Leo- 
nidas  at  Thermopylae,  lu^vetv  iv  *^Sou,  sc.  olxo),  to 
sop  in  the  other  world.  Lightfoot,  vol.  ii.  p.  1351.) 
Thus  the  O.  Test,  and  Jewish  writers,  Isa.  xxxviii. 
10,  11.  Job  X3£xviii.  17.  Ps.  evil  18.  and  the  third 
book  of  Mace.  v.  ult.  Wisd.  xvi.  IS.  So  Euseb.  Ptaep. 
Evang.  lib.  i.  c.  iii.  p.  8.  C.  alluding  to  this  text,  that 
the  Church  should  not  be  overcome  by  death.  So 
Cyril.  Catec.  v.  p.  43.  Christ  called  Lazarus  fix>m 
the  gate  of  death,  i|  'Aiou  TcvT^oy,  and  Photius.  So 
Theodoret.  torn,  iii.  ep.  81.  p.  954. 

On  the  whole,  these  words  are  a  promise,  either 
that  the  Christian  Church  shall  endure  for  ever,  Acts 
V.  39.  (Grotius.)  or  that  even  death  shall  not  prevail 
-against  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  but 
that  they  shall  enjoy,  here  in  prospect,  and  hereafter 
in  its  certain  accomplishment,  an  happy  resurrection. 
John  v.  24.  xi.  25,  26.  1  Cor.  xv.  .55.  Eph.  v.  27. 
Whitby  from  Grotius,  where  yet  more  examples  may 
be  seen*    Compare  note  on  c.  xl,  23.  supra. 
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Observe;  that  as  Hades,  the  sepulchre,  or  state  of 
the  dead,  expresses  also,  by  an  easy  connexion,  the 
state  of  departed  souls  in  the  invisible  world,  or  that 
after  death  ;  Christ's  bdng  in  Paradise  after  his  cru- 
cifixion, 48  very  consistent  with  his.  being  in  Hades- 
See  note  on  Luke  xxiii.  43.  infra. 

V*  19.  the  keys  qftlie  kmgdom.'\  No  supremacy  is 
here  given  to  St.  Peter ;  as  the  power  of  binding 
and  losing  belongs  equally  to  all  the  apostles,  Matt, 
xviii.  18.  Seethe  note  on  that  text. 

The  use  of  a  key  being  to  open  a  gate ;  Christ  here 
promises  St.  Peter,  that  he  shall  first  open  the  gate 
of  his  kingdom,  both  to  Jew  and  Gentile,  in  making 
the  first  converts  among  them.  Yet  James  and 
John  made  converts  independently  of  him  among  the 
Jews,  and  St.  Paul  especially  among  the  Gentiles ; 
he  had  therefore  this  key  of  the  "kingdom  as  well  as 
St.  Peter.  See  Rom.  xi.  13.  xv.  16.  Gal.  i.  16.  ii.  8. 
1  Tim.  ii.  7.  2  Tim.  i.  11.  Whitby.  See  also  Lights 
foot  ad  loc.  to  show  that  the  term  of  loosing  and 
binding  was  customarily  applied  by  the  Jews  to  a  de- 
cision about  doctrines  or  rites,  establishing  which  were 
lawful  and  unlawful.  Thus,  of  many  articles,  it  is 
said,  "  The  school  of  Shamtnai,  which*  was  the 
stricter,  bindeth  it ;  the  school,  or  followers,  of  Hiliel 
looseth  it.*'     Lightfoot. 

V.  19.  the  keys  of  the  kingdom — ]  This  passage  is 
illustrated  by  Isa.  xxii.  20,  22.  where  God  foretels 
Eliakim,  that  he  will  set  him  over  the  household,  and 
lay  the  key  of  the  house  of  David  on  his  shoulder. 
Of  the  difference  between  this  deputed  government, 
and  that  of  the  key  of  David,  Rev.  iii.  7.  see  Sel- 
den  de  Synedriis,  lib.  i.  c.  9.  Christ  is  the  fountain  of 
power  in  the  Church,  and  here  gives  the  power  of 
binding  and  loosing  to  the  apostles.  See  the  texts  in 
tb«  note  on  ver.  18.  Hammond;  who  also  quotes 
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many  passages  from  the  Fathers,  provii^  the  succes- 
sion  of  bishops  from  the  appointment  of  the  apostles* 
So  Chrysostom  9re^»  if^er.  hb.iii.  The  bishops  are  the 
faithful  servants  set  over  the  household ;  and  Cyprian, 
ep.  27.  Ecclesia  super  episcopos  construatur.  Prior  to 
him,  Irenaeus,  lib.  v.  c.  20.  "  The  apostles  delivered 
the  churches  to  the  bishops/'  So  Tertuilian  de  prassc 
c.  32.  Thus  Athanasius,  ep.  ad  Dracontium,  "  The 
ofHce  of  bishops  is  one  of  the  things,  a  o  Kupio^  ota 
Tiuv  aTotrroTaop  rerwrtoxSf  which  Christ  has  formed  by 
the  apostles."  So  St.  Basil  the  Great,  "EifitrxoTrri 
irpQ^pia  aTofrrniktxviy  Episcopacy  is  the  apostolical 
precedency  or  authority  over  others.  And  thus  St. 
Ambrose  de  dign.  sacerd.  c.  6.  Theophylact,  and 
generally  all  the  ancient  writers.  So  St  Jerom  him- 
self on  Ps*  xlv.    Hammond. 

V.  19.  thou  sJialt  bind — ]  ^0-1;^.  This  word  may 
mean  to  pronounce  unlawful.  See  Lightfoot  ad  loc. 
so  c.  v.  17.  In  this  sense  it  is  power  to  pronounce 
what  is  lawful  and  unlawful,  c.  xviii.  18.  But  it  im- 
ports also,  to  bind  with  sickness,  and  to  loose  by  re- 
storing to.  health;  Luke  xiii.  16.  Examples  of  this 
power  being  exercised  by  Peter  and  Paul,  are,  Ananias 
and  Sapphira,  the  sorcerer  Elymas,  and  the  incestuous 
Corinthiair.  Le  Clerc.  But  of  this  power  see  the 
note  from  Whitby  on  c.  xviii.  18.  infra. 

V.  20.  shovld  tell  no  man — 3  See  note  on  c.  viii.  4. 
supra* 

V.  20. — that  fie  was  JesuSj  the  Christ.']  The  word 
^Ir^trwjg  is  omitted  in  Syr.  Arab.  Pers.  versions,  and  in 
many  Greek  MSS.  and  by  Origen,  Chrysost.  Euthym. 
Ambrose,  Theophylact.  It  w^is  probably  inserted 
from  the  margin,  beii^  redundant.     Grotius.  Mill. 

'     V.  21. — of  the   elders^   and   chief  priests^   and 
scribes.']     The  elders,    with  the  ctuef^  priests  and 
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scribes,  composed  the  Sanhedrim.  (Beza.)  The 
elders  wer^  the  senators,  members  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
Hebr.  D^:pt,  ^as  Deut.  xxi.  2.  Beza.)  Hence  that 
council  is  itselt  named  irpstr^uTspiw^  Acts  xxii.  5.  Luke 
xxii.  66..  see  also  1  Mace.  xiv.  20.  xii..S5. ;  and  some- 
times yspwtna,  (thus  1  Mace.  xii.  6.  2  Mace.  i.  10.) 
under  the  same  idea  of  consisting  of  elders.  (Yet 
under  the  idea  of  a  name  of  dignity,,  as  in  Homer,  the 
apttTTT^sg  are  named  yepovreg^  U.  B.  Beza.)  These 
elders  of  the  people  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
elders  of  the  cities,  who  were  only  the  heads  of  the 
lower  courts  of  justice.  The  scribes  were  assessors, 
or  learned  assistants.  These  three  orders,  including 
the  chief  priests,  are  named  promiscuously  in  the 
Gospels  whenever  the  Sanhedrim  is  mentioned.  Gro- 
tius.     See  note  on  c.  ii.  4.  supra. 

V.  21.  the  third  da?/ — ]  as  metaphorically,  Hosea 
vi.  2.  so  prefigured  in  Isaac,  Gen.  xxii.  4.  Grotius. 

V.  ?2.  took  him — ]  as  usually  understood,  it  is, 
**  he  took  him  aside,"  or  rather,  x^flrxa^ojxtvft^,  "  em- 
braced him,  or  took  him  by  the  hand  with  tender- 
ness and  surprise."  So  Rom.  xv.  7.  et  alibi.  GrotRis. 
Doddridge.  But  the  word  will  very  well  bear  the 
common  rendering,  ^  he  took  and  rebuked  him," 
(he  fixed  his  attention,  and  began  to  rebuke  him.) 
These  were  the  reproaches  of  a  friend  who  loved 
his  master.     Simon  Trans.  N.  T.  Vulgate. 

V.  22.  Be  itfarfrom  thee^  LordJ]  "iKttog  <roij  Kupit. 
MXf«u^,  Attic^,  for  iT^uog,  is  propitious;  Osog^  Deus,  is 
understood.  Propitius  tibi  sit  Deus!  ^^  May  God  be 
so  propitious  to  you.  Lord,  or  Sir,  as  not  to  suffbr  this 
to  happen  to  you!"  Le  Clerc.  It  is  a  phrase  fre- 
quent in  the  O^Test.  Heb.  T^^^,  always  used  as 
in  abomination,  or  abhorrence,  aild  rendered  dther 
(uiloLyji^g  a-tity  as  O^.  xviii.  25.  1  Sam.  ii.  SO.  xii.  23. 
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XX.  9.  xxii.  15.  xxiv.  6.— or  jiti}  ytnin^  Gen.  xIiy.  7| 
17.  Jo&  xxii.  29.  xxiv.  16.  1  Kings  xxL  S.  L  e.  absit, 
or  nequaquam;  properly  bv  us,  "Far  be  it  fix)m 
thee  !*'  A  like  phraise,  'brfybn  is  rendered  by  the 
LXX.  'IXimg  ftoi,  2  Sam.  xx.  20.  xxiii.  17.  "Far  be 
it  from  me  !*'  See  1  Mace.  ii.  21.  When  Jehovah  is 
added,  and  it  is  ly^wg  fiAi  Bt^^  it  is  rendered,  ^^  My 
God  forbid  it !"  1  Chron.  xL  19. ;  and  this,  some 
think,  is  the  import  of  the  words  here,  Oeo^  being 
miderstood,  and  therefore  render  them,  "  God  be 
merciful  to  thee.  Sir !"  so  as  to  avert  it.  Whid>y.  So 
Grotius,  in  the  same  sense  of  /xi)  y^j^iro.  Only  he 
apprehends,  that  0f o^  is  to  be  understood,  and  jcffued 
to  this  phrase ;  as,  "  Avertat  Deus!  et  absit  ;'^  in  all 
cases.     Grotius. 

V.  23 — turned^  n-pa/^ug.  It  may  import,  that  his 
countenance  was  changed.  He  composed  his  looks  to 
more  severity.  So  Luke  ix.  55.  trTpa^sts  xa»  g^iTi- 
ftijny  otfTov^.  And  thus  John  xx.  16.  a  change  of 
countenance  is  indicated.  So  Acts  xvi.  18.  Matt. 
vii.  6.  So  the  Hebr.  ras,  in  the  Synac  Version. 
Git)tius. 

V.  25.  behind  me,  Satan — ]  a  Hebr.  phrase,  2  Sam. 
xix.  22.  "  Why  art  thou  this  day  to  me,  in  Satanam, 
for  an  adversary  ?"  Why  dost  thou  give  me  such  evil 
counsel,  as  a  true  enemy,  or  even  the  devil  would  ? 
See  the  note  in  Hammond.  It  is  a  reprehen;aon  of 
St.  Peter,  as  showing  himself  an  adversary }  wluch 
the  word  Satan  icqx)rts.  Num.  xxii.  52.  2  Sam. 
six.  22.  1  Kings  v.  4.  xi.  14.  Ps.  dx.  6.  (in  tempt- 
ing him  to  disobey  his  Father's  will,  John  x.  28.) 
Whitby.  Satan  is  a  word  that  prevailed  in  the  Synac 
ef  that  age.  The  LXX  translate  tj^e  Hebr.  1D»,  by 
hti^Mv,  or  S<a^ftXov.  Yet  once,  1  Kings  xi.  14. 
they  retain  the  Hebrew  term  XoLrav;  and  that  passage. 
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Tertullian  adv.  Mardon.  lib.  iii.  explains  by  ^^  id  est, 
hostem/'  St.  Matthew,  or  his  interpreter,  readily 
retained  the  Hebrew  word.     Grotius. 

V.  2S.  an  oj^nce  ttnto  me,3  <rxay3aXoy.  It  connects 
with,  and  explains  the  preceding  appellation  of  Satan, 
(an  enemy;  and  an  hinderer,  Clark,  Paraph.)  i.  e. 
as  you  increase  in  me,  as  much  as  in  your  power,  my 
natural  or  carnal  dread  of.  the  cross.  ^See  c.  xxvi.  38. 
Heb.  ii.  18.  iv.  15.  It  is  thus  connected  in  the 
Maccabees,  1  Mace.  i.  35,  36.  €\g  o/oi^oXoy,  i.  e.  b\s 
TrayihcL  xai  e\g  ivsipovj  which,  c.  v.  4.  is,  sis  ^ayiSa 
xai  ej^*  dTxavSaXov.     Grotius. 

V.  2S.  tftou  savauresP--^']  ^povstg — ^prpperly  enough 
imports  animi  studium,  and  not  arrogance,  as  in  clas- 
sical Greek,  (fipovsiv  ra  ieorrou  So  1  Mace.  x.  20.  <Ppo- 
vf ly  ra  iqfuov.  josephtis  Ant.  xiv.  <p^ov(iv  ra  PcoyLCucav. 
The  sense  here  corresponds  with  the  ^^oveiy  ra  ry^g 
4rapxog  of  St.  Paul,  Rom.  viii.  5.  the  preference  of 
the  things  of  this  life  to  the  commands  and  duties 
owed  to  God.  Grotius;  add  Phil.  iiL  19.  CoL  iiL  2. 
Doddridge. 

V.  24.  come  after  me — ]  Ajntrm  fu  ixdciv.  i.  e.  to- 
feue^dai.  So  the  Hellenists  for  oxoXoudciv.  as  Jer.  ii.  25. 
et  alibi.     Grotius. 

V.  24.  deny  himself^'}  renounce  all  worldly  d^es. 
Clark  Paraph.  They  are  deemed  to  have  a  due 
regard  for  themselves  who  bestow  their  care  on 
this  life  and  its  prosperity ;  ^iXouroi  naXoua-iP,  says 
Aristotlg  de  Mor.  ix.  c.  viii. ;  whereas  it  is  the  truest 
love  of  himself,  for  the  man  to  value  to  xnpiwramPy  the 
most  noble  psut,  the  soul,  xav  Seij  inrtpoaco^vr^irxuv, 
Qven  if  it  be  necessary  on  that  account  to  submit  to 
death  itself.  But  the  Heathen  had  not  the  certainty 
of  the  next  world  to  animate  his  hopes.  Heb.  xi.  6. 
Here  Christ  shows,  that  "  to  die  is  gain,"  even  the 
gain  of  immortality.     Grotius. 
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V.  24.  take  up  his  crasf — 3  ^^  shun,  but  willingly 
suffer  the  evils  which  attend  the  cause  of  piety.  See 
note  on  c.  x.  38.  supra.  Grotius.  So  Beza.  See 
also  a  yaluable  dissertaticm  on  the  subject  of  Self- 
denial  in  Whitby,  note  on  Luke  ix.  23. 

V.  26.  shall  lose — "]  l^i^iuwdrf — brightly  translated, 
as  detrimentum  pati,  Vulg.  and  jacturam  iacere, 
Erasm.— not,  with  Beza,  anima  tua  mulctetur,  as  a 
forensic  term  respecting  the  divine  judgments.  The 
Greeks  use  ^i}/Aiot/v  damrm,  of  a  person  condemned; 
but  not  ^i}itiouy  ^MV.  It  is  simply  opposed  to  xepSt i. 
So  Arist.  de  Mor.  v.  c.  vii.    So  idtD  Syr.  Grotius. 

V.  26.  lose  his  own  soul?']  i.  e.  eternal  Kfe.  Le 
Clerc*  ^x^*9  ^  ^^^  ^^  verses,  is  life  rather  than 
soul,  as  Christ  could  not  speak  of  losing  men's  souls  $ 
also  in  the  O.  Test,  it  occurs  frequently  m  this  sense, 
Prov.  xiii.  3.  xvi.  17.  xix.  16.  xxiiL  14.  Amos  iL 
14,  15.  P&.  vi.  4.  vii.  1,  2.  xxvi.  9.  The  argument 
seems  to  be:  It  is  naturad  to  vahie  life ;  and  it  will  be 
secured  and  prolonged  for  ever,  if  you  contintte 
steadfast  in  Christ.     Whitby. 

V.  26.  in  exchange  JoT'^  &ifraX>Myfia,  (as  a  ran- 
som for.  Doddridge.)  Hebr.  HTTD  or  nso,  LXX 
i^iT^auTfui  or  Xur/^ov.  Thus  Ecclus.  xbr«  17*  ayraX* 
TiAyfM  18  used  for  f^iXao'/ta;  for  they  are  nearly 
similar.  It  appears  a  common  proverbial  saying  6om 
Job  ii.  4.  where  the  LXX  has  «xri0-£«.  Ti  dcsrsi  is 
an^  hebraism  expres^ve  of  augmentation  ;  as,  ri^  V^^y^ 
TO  JMfAtt  <rou,  g2f  the  deity.  The  Greeks  have  wmax 
adages;  as, 

and)  To  ^1)11  yap^  m  Tai^  a-axro^  T^ikrr^it  y^poLg,*  SophocL 

Qmnt  Smpn. 
Grotius. 
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V.  2?.  in  the  glory  of  Ms  father — ]  In  the  bright 
schekinah  or  glory  of  God,  manifested  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  angels  of  light.  Hammond.  Note: 
The  same  glory  is  named  the  glory  of  Christ,  Matt. 
XXV.  31.  and  of  the  Father,  as  springing  from  him, 
(or  partook  of  with  him)  John  xvii.  5.  and  thus  per- 
haps John  i.  14.  Grotius.— and  they  are  united  in 
the  parallel  place,  Luke  ix.  26. 

V.  27.  according  to  his  works.^  inwyoD,  Ps.  Ixii.  13. 
So  Rom*  ii.  6.  1  Cor.  iii.  8.  2  Cor.  v.  10.  From  these 
texts,  especially  from  1  Cor.  iii.  8.  Grotius  thinks  it 
may  be  concluded,  that  there  are  degrees  both  of  the 
rewards  and  punishments.  Thus  c.  xi.  22.  and  1  Cor. 
XV.  41.  So  Clem*  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  /jii<r4oi  xai  [lovou 
irTiSioyes  xotra  avaXoyiai/  fiiwv.  This  was  doubtless 
the  firm  opuiion  of  all  the  Ancients.     Grotius. 

V.  28.— commof  in  Jiis  kingdom.']  Compare  John 
xxi.  23.  This  relates  to  the  great  destruction  of  the 
Jews.  See  note  on  c.  iii.  2.  and  Matt.  xxiv.  5.  And 
because,  says  Hammond,  God's  presence,  or  com- 
ing in  glory,  is  shown  by  his  attendance  of  bright 
angels,  and  they  are  employed  to  execute  his  venge- 
abce,  and  punish  nations,  as  when  the  aneel  brings 
a  pestilence,  or  defeats  armies,  anA  is  called  a  de- 
stroyer, 1  Cor.  X.  10.  Heb.  xi.  28.— «o  this  coming 
ig  said  to  be  with  angels ;  as  Jude  14.  ^^The  Lord 
cometh  with  holy  myriads  to  execute,  &c."  which 
seems  to  be  an  ancient  form  of  speech  cited  there 
from  the  Book  of  Enoch,  to  signify  taking  vengeance 
on  sinners.  Hammond.  This  explanation,  if  on 
sufficient  grounds,  would  doubtless  render  the  two 
verses  more  consistent  with  each  other.  And  Light- 
foot,  it  should  be  added,  on  the  parallel  place,  Mark 
ix.  1.  strongly  supports  this  idea  of  interpreting  the 
two  verses  in  the  same  meaning.     But  yet  the  prior 
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or  27ih  verse,  it  is  observed  hj  Whitby,  docs  not 
appear  to  comport  with  the  following,  but  to  relate  to 
the  day  of  judgment.    For  the  expressions  are  pa- 
rallel to  those  which  are  uilquestionsbly  meant  of  the 
last  dayi    as  Matt.   xxv.  31.    2  Thess.  i.  7.    Matt, 
xiii.  41^49.  Jude  14.  Also,  ^  to  every  man  accord- 
ing to  his  work,"  cannot  relate  only  to  the  Jews,  but 
to  the  general  judgment,  as  Rom.  ii.  6,  16.  Rev. 
xxii.  12.    ^These  words  connect  thus  with  the  forego- 
ing :— No  man  need  fear  to  lose  his  life  for  my  sake ; 
for  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Fa- 
ther, and  will  then  render  a  reward  of  eternal  life  to 
those  who  have  suffered  for  his  sake,  and  subject 
those  who  have  been  ashamed  of  him  to  eternal  death. 
Nor  have  you  cause  to  doubt  of  his  power  of  in- 
flicting this  punishment;  since  he  will  soon  give  a 
signal  proof  of  it  in  the  destruction  of  the  unbelieving 
Jews. — ^Again,   he  proceeds  to  state,  that,  ver.  28, 
"  coming  in  his  kingdom" — 1.  cannot  sigiufy,  as 
supposed,  his  transfiguration;  both  as  this  kingdom 
was  not  to  take  place  till  after  his  resurrection.  Matt. 
xxviii.  18.  60  John  xvii.  1.  and  as  he  did  not  then 
render  to  any  after  their  works— 2.  nor  the  day  of 
judgment,  none  being  there  present  who  did  not  die 
long  bjefore  this  yet  future  time.— ^.  Nor  can  it  ^g- 
fiify  Christ's  ascension,  and  the  mission  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  the  words  were  probably  spoken  only  hsdf 
a  year  before  his  passion ;  which  does  not  agree  with 
so  solemn  an  asseveration  of  ^^  none  standing  here 
who  shall  not  die  before  the  event  takes  place.**    It 
probably  therefore  relates  to  his  coming,  after  forty 
years,   to  destroy  the  Jews.     So  Matt.  xxiv.  34, 
3,  27,  29,  44.  John  xv.  22.  Heb.  x.  37.  Mark  xiii. 
26.  Matt.  xxi.  27.  Rev.  i.  7.  Luke  xxL  31.  This  ad- 
vent  is  introduced  as  a  ground  to  believe  and  to  ex- 
pect his  second  coming  to  final  judgment,  Lukexix. 
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27.    of  unbelievers,    or  disobeyers  of  the  gospel. 
Comp.  Matt-  xxiv.  SO.  with  xxvL  64.  (So  Sir  Norton 
.  Knatchbull.)    Whitby. 

Grotius,  however,  apprehends  this  verse  of  ^^  com* 
ing^  in  his  kingdom*'  to  signify  the  first  manifestation 
ofChrisfs  power,  by^is  resurrection,  ascension,  and 
sending  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  our  Lord  declares 
would  speedily  take  place,  and  would  be  a  sufficient 
proof  that  he,  who  thus  promulged  a  new  law  on 
earth,  would  return  in  power  to  judge  the  world  by 
it..  There  is  a  natural  connexion  between  ^o^iXeia, 
voju^dc^ia,  and  Tipitris*  See  James  ii.  8.  iv.  12.  also 
Luke  xxii.  18.  Actsii.  38 — 36.  Grotius.  Thus 
Simon  also  observes — the  reign  of  Christ  began  after 
his  resurrection  and  ascension ;  for  then  the  gospel 
was  preached  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world ;  Simon* 
Transl.  Vulg.  N.  T.  And  Mr.  Gilpin  connects  the  two 
verses  thus :  **  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  the  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah,  which  throws  so  strong  a  light 
on  the  next  world,  (or  so  fully  leads  to  a  final  judg.» 
ment,)  shall  speedily  be  established,  and  even  in  a 
great  degree  in  the  life-rime  of  some  now  present. 
The  first  Chrisrians,  Mr.  Gilpin  observes,  conceived 
the  words  of  this  last  verse  to  predict  the  final  end  of 
the  world.  When  the  event  showed  the  fallacy  of 
this  idea,  they  applied  them  to  the  destruction  ox  Je- 
rusalem. This  he  thinks  more  abrupt  than  apply- 
ing them  to  the  establishing  the  Mes^ah's  kingdom 
^  among  the  nations.  It  is,  however,  to  be  recollected, 
'  that  the  destruction  of  the  Jews  is  thus  connected  by 
Christ,  Matt.  xidv.  in  the  strongest  manner.  Hence 
the  explanation  of  Whitby  is  generally  received. 
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CHAPTER   XVn. 


Th^  parallel  passages  are:  Matt,  xvil  1--2S.  Mark 
ix,2 — 32.  Luke  ix.  28—45. 

V.  1.  AJier  sue  daysj^  See  note  on  Marki^.  2.  infr. 

V.  1.  Peter  J  James^  and  John.]  These  being  de- 
signed for  the  chief  pillars  of  the  Churgh  of  the  Cir* 
cumcision.  Gal.  ii.  9.  Christ  changes  their  namea^ 
and  they  accompany  our  Lord  here  and  Mark  v.  37* 
and  Matt.  xxvi.  37.  This  was  James  the  son  of  Ze- 
bedee,  slain  by  Herod,  Acts  xii.  2-  and  not  James 
the  less,  so  called,  the  author  of  the  epistle.  Grodus. 
So  Whitby. 

Y.  1.  an  Ingh  mountain^'}  See  note  on  Mark  ix*  2» 
infnu 

V.  3.  Moses  andElias — ]  Moses  and  Ellas,  the  one 
the  promulger  of  the  Law,  the  otjier  the  most  dis* 
tinguished  of  the  Prophets,  (and  restorer  of  the  Law, 
Whitby.)  are  present,  to  indicate  that  the  sufferings 
of  Chnst,  Luke  ix,  31.  were  prefigured  in  the  rites 
of  the  Law,  as  well  as  foretold  in  the  prophetic 
writings }  Grotius : — or  that  the  Law  wa^  henceforth, 
i.  e.  on  the  voice  from  the  cloud,  to  give  place  to  the 
Gospel.  Whitby. — ^It  is  observable,  that  neither  Moses 
nor  Elias  died  and  were  buried  as  other  men.  Elias 
was  taken  up  into  heaven,  2  Kings  ii.  11.  The 
body  of  Moses  is  said,  a^pavi(rdi;vai,  to  have  disap^ 
peared,  by  Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  8.)  He  ascended^  say 
the  Jews,  (Pesikta,  fol.  93,  1.  Lightfoot  on  Lute 
ix.  31.)  and  nunistered  to  God  in  heaven.  Yet  he 
was  certainly  buried,  from  Deut.  xxxiv.  6.  "  He 
buried  him;"  by  his  holy  angels,  adds  Epiphan. 
Haer.  ix.  p.  28.    And  the  altercation  in  Jude  yer.  9. 
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seems  to  rdate  to  this  drcumstance.  So  that  here 
his  body  must  be  raised,  and  miraculously  appear, 
(Whitby.)  They  seem  to  place  the  one,  Christ's  re- 
surrection, (the  other  also,  his  ascension,)  to  take  place 
after  his  i^^^s  or  departure  at  Jerusalem,  Luke  ix.  31 . 
before  his  eyes;  as  thus  prefigured  in  their  otnu 
Grorius.    Whitby. 

Or  they  appear  to  have  been  sent  to  comfort  our 
Lord  entering  soon  on  his  last  scene  of  sufferings, 
and  to  confirm  the  faith  of  the  apostles  that  Christ  was 
the  Messiah.     Le  Clerc. 

That  the  bodies  were  real,  (so  Grotius.)  and  this 
not  a  vision  only,  as  Beza  partly  thinks ;  or  other* 
wise,  Elias  a  real,  and  Moses  only  a  \dsionary  ap- 
pearance, as  Tertullian  L.  de  resur.  camis ;  Whitby 
states  to  be  evident,  from  the  disciples  seeing  two  men 
talking  with  him,  Luke  ix.  30.  and  Peter  knowing 
them,  dther  from  hearing  their  discourse,  or  being 
previously  so  informed  by  Christ.     Whitby. 

V.  4.  Aree  tabernacles^^']  St.  Peter,  in  his  eager- 
ness at  beholding  this  splendid  scene,  not  knowing 
what  he  said,  wished  them  to  continue  there,  and 
abide  together  in  earthly  tabernacles.  Lightfoot. 
Peter  imagined,  no  doubt,  that  Jesus  had  now  as- 
sumed  his  proper  dignity ;  that  Elias  was  come,  ac- 
cording to  Malachi's  prediction ;  and  that  the  tdng- 
dom  was  at  length  commenced.    Macknight. 

V.  S.  a  bright  chud-^']  This  splendid  cloud  is  called 
by  St.  Peter,  who  beheld  it,  "  the  excellent  glory," 
2  Pet.  i.  17.  and  being  also  accompanied,  by  the  voice 
full  of  divine  majesty  issuing  from  it,  must  have  been 
the  Schechinah,  or  visible  symbol  of  the  divine  pre* 
sence.  No  wonder  the  disciples  feared.  Macknight. 
See  note  on  Luke  ix.  34.  intra. 

V.  5t  hear  Him.^  emphatically ;  in  prrference  to 
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Moses  or  the  Prophets,  Deut.  xviii.  15.  ap|dieil  bf  Sl 
Peter,  Acts  iii.  22.     Grodus. 

V.  6.  --fell  an  tiieirjacej  and  were  sore  devoid.'] 
i^t^'^troLv — ^rather  with  hi^  astonishment,  than  ab- 
solute fear ;  for  thus  Mark  xvi.  5.  has  i^^tttx^^frwf^ 
where  Luke  ifi^o^v  S«  yevoju^ycoi/,  so  the  splendor, 
Luke  XXIV.  5.  Grotius.  The  f^llii^  on  their  &ce 
was  not  so  much  to  pay  adoration,  as  the  effect  usual 
from  visions  of  this  kind  to  holy  men,  to  whom  they 
were  imparted.  Gen.  xv.  12.  Isa.  vi.  5.  Ezd&.  ii.  1. 
Dan.  X.  8.  Rev.  i.  17.  (Macknight.)  Thus  66api3^6y,v, 
&c.  Dan.  viii.  17.  LXX.  Comp.  Num.  xxL  22. 
Grotius. 

i 

V.  9.  tfie  vision — 3  ^f>«jM.a.  Luke,  iirrafna.  (z  repre- 
sentation to  the  eyes  of  waking  men.  Whid>y.^  Hebr. 
mnOj  in  the  Prophets,  and  Daniel    Grodus. 

/v.  10. — sat/  the  SciibeSy  tJiat  Elias  must,^rsl 
come?']  As  the  Scribes  declared  from  Mai.  iv.  2,  5. 
/in  which  place,  and  in  Joel  ii.  11,  22,  23.  there  is  a 
full  description  of  the  destruction  of  the  JeWs),  that 
Elias  must  first  come,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the 
discburse  on  the  Mount  was  on  that  subject.  It  is 
true  that  in  Luke  ix.  3].  it  is  said,  they  related  his 
exodus  or  going  out,  g|oSoy  ai>n>t^  which  he  should 
accomplish  at  Jerusalem,  yet  this  may  mean  his 
*'  coming  to  execute  vengeance.**  See  the  note  on 
that  passage.  Hammond.  See  also  Whitby,  note  on 
Markix.  11,  12,  13'. 

V.  11.  and  restore  all  tilings.']  It  is  abundantly 
Bhawn  by  Lightfoot,  from  D.  Kimchi,  Aben  Ezra, 
and  t^e  Talmudists,  that  the  Jews  expected  Elias  to 
come  before  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  explain 
all  diffictdties  of  the  Law;  so  that  they  say,  when 
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£Mas  comes,  he  will  tell  ue  sdl  things ;-— and  also  to 
restore  all  things ;  but  in  a  trifling  and  temporal  sense. 
Lightfoot  Thus  Trypho  objects  to  Justin  Martyr^ 
that  the  Messiah  can  have  no  power  until  anointed  by 
£^.  The  apostks  were  disappointed  that  Elias  had 
disappeared,  and  did  not  remain  for  these  purposes. 
Grotius.  See  note  on  Mark  ix.  11.  inira,  et  c.  xl 
14.  supra. 

The  word  aTroxaratrrriirai  imports  to  restore  or  re-  ' 
duce.  Acts  i.  6.  In  the  prophecy  in  Mai.  iy.  6.  ^Vhe 
shall  turn  the  hearts  of  the  Fathers/'  the  LXX  use 
this  word,  oaroxarcttrrritrei  xapiiav,  he  shall  reduce  or 
restore  the  hearts,  &c.  And  to  this  passage  Christ 
seems  clearly  to  allude ;  but  mstead  of  finishing  the 
sentence,  he  says,  and  ^^  shall  restore  ^ayra,  all 
things/'  Hammond  from  Grotius ;  who  adds,  that 
the  angel,  Luke  i.  17.  evidently  determines  this  pro- 
phecy to  refer  to  John  the  baptist.  It  is  true  that  die 
Jews,  even  long  before  the  time  of  Christ,  interpreted 
this  prophecy  of  the  coming  of  Elias  in  person  b^ixre 
the  Messiah.  One  cause  of  which  might  be,  that  the 
LXX  inserted  after  "H\iav,  the  word  0eo-0irqy  ;  and 
80  Ecclus.  xlviii.  10.  refers  it  to  him.  But  prophepes 
cannot  be  known  before  completion.  I%e  day  of 
the  Lord  is  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  c.  iii.  10;  and' 
Actsii.  17* 

Again ;  an  ancient  tradition  in  the  Church  is  often 
brought  forward,  that  EUas  should  precede  and  in- 
troduce the  end  of  the  world.  But  all  that  TertuUian 
chooses  to  advance  is  not  to  be  held  directly  an  apo- 
stolical tradition. 

Irenaeus  ^aks  of  Enoch  and  Elias  being  in  P^ura* 
dise,  but  nothuig  of  their  return.  ProcojHUS  and  Pk«- 
maaus  disallow  this  tradition.  Nazianzen  doubts  of  it. 
It  seems  to  have  sprung  from  the  Gog  and  Magog  in 
the  Revelations ;  which  induced  the  Fathers  to  apply 
all  they  found  in  the  Hebrew  books  or  traditions  on 
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dm  «ubjecc  to  the  times  of  Antichrist.  Bat  die  Jews 
mention  that  Elias  will  appear  in  the  days  of  Gog  and 
Magog.     Grotius. 

Yet  Mede,  Disc.  xxv.  p.  98.  holds  that  this  pro* 
phecy  may  extiend  to  the  comii^  of  an  £lias,  though 
not  the  Tishbite,  an  harbinger  to  the  Jews — for  iMn 
the  baptist  preached  only  to  them—- at  the  end  of  the 
world.  The  reader,  by  comparing  him  with  Grodusy 
will  see  the  whole  of  the  subject.  One  of  his  argu- 
ments, that  aTomLTourrrfi-u  is  in  the  future  t&use^ 
diough  the  Baptist  was  then  dead,  is  thus  well  an- 
awered  by  Grodus :  that  it  is  no  more  than  as  c.  xi.  14. 
diat  the  Baptist  was  the  Elias,  o  /Ji€XX»y  €^;^«<rdou,  in 
reference  to  the  prophecy,  and  constant  Jewish  tra- 
didon. 

Further,  Hammond  observes,  that  oamxaTaoTT^frai 
also  signifies  to  establish  or  complete  -,  Hesych.  Pha- 
Torin.  Then  the  sense  would  be :  Elias  must  first 
come,  and  put  a  complete  period  to  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensadon  by  the  prophets;  (and  this  sense  Sir  N. 
KnatchbuU  favours.)    Hammond. 

'A7rwara(rTvi(r$i  is,  *'  he  shall  restore  or  make  up,** 
not  into  the  former  state,  but  into  a  better.  These 
were,  saich  St.  Peter,  the  times  determined  by  God, 
Actsiii.  21.  wherein  all  things  were  to  be  framed 
into  a  Gospel  state ;  begtm  by  the  Bapdst,  and  finished 
by  Christ  and  his  Aposdes.  On  which  completion, 
the  commonwealth  of  the  Jews  will  expire.  Now 
Christ,  continues  St.  Peter  in  the  Acts,  remzdning  in 
heaven,  shall  by  us,  his  ministers  and  apostles,  perfect 
this  state.  Lightfoot.  This  explanation  of  Lightfoot, 
with  Grodus  as  above,  is  much  preferable  to  that  of 
Le  Clerc>  as  in  note  on  Mark  ix,  12,  13.  infra* 

V.  14.  kneeting  domi—']  ydywcreii^.  The  advolutio 
a^  genua,  an  attitude  of  supplication  frequent  in 
Homer,  &c.  (So  Besa).    The  prostration  before  the 
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ko^^es  was  different  frofxiy  in  genua  procombens,  kneel- 
ing. The  reader  will  find  an  illustration  of  both  in  ^ 
learned  note  of  Grotius  ad  loc. 

V.  IS.  he  is  a  lunatic.^  He  is  called  a  lunatic,  not 
as  being  a  madman^  but  as  having  the  epilepsy } 
which  complaint,  lying  in  the  head,  is  affected  like 
madness  by  the  changes  of  the  moon.  The  devit 
appears  to  have  had  the  power  in  those  days,  before 
the  coming  of  the  Mesaah,  to  afflict  men  with  dis* 
eases,  which  could  not  be  removed  till  the  evil  spirit 
was  ejected.  See  note  on  ex.  1.  That  this  disease 
was  an  epilepsy,  ^ee  the  symptoms,  Luke  ix.  39.  with 
the  power  also  of  the  evil  spirit.     Hammond. 

V.  15.  is  a  hmaSc"^  JSMsXijwa^erai.  That  an  evil 
spirit  was  concerned  in  afflicting  this  object,  see  ver. 
18.  (also  Luke  ix.  39.  and  Mark  ix.  17,  24.)  The 
spurit  appears  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  natural 
disorders  in  which  the  brain  and  nerves  were  thrown 
Jby  the  influence  of  the  moon.  Beza.  Grotius.  Dod- 
dridge. Of  demoniacs  in  general,  see  note  on  c.  viii. 
31.  supra. 

V.  17.  Ofmthless  and  perverse  generation!']  There 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  to  whom  these  words  are 
addressed.  Grotius  apprehends,  from  St.  Mark,  that 
it  was  applied  to  the  father  and  friends  of  the  demo* 
niac.  The  words  being  taken  from  Deut.  xxxii.  20. 
aoPhil.  ii.  15.  Le  Clerc  supposes  that  it  was  said 
partly  to  the  apostles ;  but  rather  to  all  the  Jews  theii 
present,  and  chiefly  to  the  relations,  who,  having  no 
faith  that  the  apostles  could  heal  the  lunatic,  prevent- 
ed the  cure.  Though  the  apostles  had  before  cast 
out  devils,  Mark  vi.  12,  13.  they  were  not  without  a 
share  of  unbelief.  Whitby  again  thinks  the  words 
are  scaicely  said  to  the  disciples,^  who,  ver.  28.  asked 
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^  why  they  could  not  cast  him  out  ?"  whereas  the 
reason,  want  of  faith,  would  in  that  case  have  b^ 
given  here ;  nor  to  the  father,  (ver.  15,  arid  Mark  ix. 
23.)  only  a  single  person ;  but  to  the  scribes  and  pha- 
risees,  who  were  disputing  with  the  disdples,  Mark 
ix.  14,  16.  So  Matt.  xii.  39.  xvi.  4.  Luke  xi.  29. 
Whitby.  Lightfoot  also  apprehends  it  was  levelled 
against  the  scribes ;  yet  so  as  not  to  leave  the  disci- 
ples untouched.  Perhaps  it  is  well  stated  in  Dod- 
dridge and  Beausobre.  The  reproof  seems  directed 
to  all  according  as  they  deseryed  it.  Thus  did  he  at 
once  reprove  the  weakness  of  faith  in  the  father, 
Mark  ix.  $il — 23.  and  in  his  disciples,  ver.  20.  as  welt 
as  the  obstinacy  and  perverseness  of  the  Jewish  teach- 
ers triumphing  in  the  disappointment.  Doddridge* 
Beausobre  N.  T. 

V.  20— OjTyOMr  zmbeliefy]  aTrwrrjotv  for  oX»7or»<r- 
riavy  small  or  none  in  prbportion  to  their  office  and 
daily  attendance  on  our  Lord.  Note :  I7i<rrof ,  in  pure 
Greek)  is  one  who  keeps  his  promises,  and  is  worthy 
of  confidence ;  aTio-To^  is  a  perfidious  man :  and  this 
sense  of  the  words  appears  sometimes  in  the  Hellenists. 
But  the  Hellenists  use  iria-rog  in  a  peculiar  sense,  im- 
porting one  who  believes  or  confides  in  another  *,  and 
uTTHTToy  as  the  contrary.  Clem.  Alexand.  h^  well  de- 
fined aTTitrr^av  here :  wtoXij^J^v  row  0Lvrtx6i[jL€vw  itrBsm^ 
awo<paTixr//.     Grotins. 

V.  20.  — as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed.']  By  fedth  as  a 
grain  of  mustard-seed  some  understand  faith  increas- 
ing as  that  grain ;  but  it  is  only  proverbial.  Bux- 
torf,  voc.  Cbardal,  informs  us,  that  a  grain  of  mustard- 
seed  was  used  proverbially  by  the  Jews  for  the  least 
thing.  Whitby.  So  Grotius.  Lightfoot.  The  not 
having  faith  as  this  grain  should  not  be  taken  ab- 
solutely, but  in  proportion  to  their  opportunities  of 
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£udi  by  seang  the  mighty  works  of  Christ.     Le 
Clerc. 

V.  20.  unto  this  momfain.']  See  note  on  c.  xxi.  21. 
infra.  This  is  a  proverbial  expression.  (So  Buxtorf.) 
1  Cor,  xiii.  2. 

V.  21.  prayer  and  fasting — ]  by  that  faith  which  is 
to  be  acquired  by  prayer  and  fasting.  To  inform 
the  disciples  that  this  miraculous  faith  was  to  be 
sought  for  by  earnest  devotion.  Whitby.  Yet  rathar 
perhaps  to  imply  also,  that  this  kind  of  demonbcs, 
from  the  long  possession  from  his  youth  irathtAtv^  or 
from  the  pertinacy  of  the  demons  was  peculiarly  dif- 
ficult to  remove,  (so  Grotius.  Doddridge.)  than  that 
this  was  only  spoken  of  miraculous  faith  in  general 
and  absolutely,  as  Whitby  seems  to  state  it.  Chry* 
sostom  and  Theophylact  would  have  ysvag  to  mean 
demons  in  general ;  but  improperly,^or  the  apostles 
cast  out  many  demons  before  this.  «Sir  N.  Knatch' 
bull  applies  ysvo^  to  faith,  and  renders  i^exSiiy^, 
to  advance  or  improve ;  but  this  sense  is  extremely 
forced,  as  shown  by  Raphelius  on  Xenophon.  Dod- 
dridge. 

V.  22.  wJak  they  abode — ]  oLvaa'Tps(popLspa}if.  Righdy 
translated,  it  cannot  be  revertentibus,  "  as  they  re- 
turned }*'  for  they  were  already  in  Galilee,  at  Mount 
Tabor.  Grotius  ad  loc.  They  passed  through  by 
private  way^,  TrapoLTropeuourOy  i.  e.  Trapa  rriv  oSoir  ert* 
/?saovTo,  diverticulo*Jbant,  non  via  regia,  the  rest  of 
Galilee,  (first  to  Capernaum,  ver.  24.  then  to  Jerusa* 
leih.)  so  Mark  ii.  23.  So  Hebr.  iqy.  LXX  vapaaro' 
psfistrBuij  Deut.  ii.'  1 8.  Grotius  ad  Mar.  ix.  30.  So 
Clark  Paraph.    Doddridge. 

V.  22.  — shall  be  betrayed^'}  irapot^tiovou.  Properly, 
shall  be  delivered  up.     Athenacus^^  lib.  v.  of  Quintus 
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Oppiua,  iroLpaSo6tig  S«o-jctio^,  a  prisoner  d^renttf  up  to 
custody.  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  8.  xapfSodijy,  I  was  impriscmed. 
So  Matt.  xxTi.  2.  n^iSovoti  is  to  betray.  Hammond. 
The  word  xaapaSiSoi^ai  is  variously  aj^Ked  in  thes^ 
Scriptures.    God  is  said  to  deliver  up  his  Son.    Christ 
is  said  freely  to  deliver  up  himself:  Judas,  by  the 
same  word,  to  deliver  him  to  the  High  Priests;  they 
to  Pilate  and  Pilate  to  the  soldiers.     As  here  it  is 
simply  ^*  into  the  hands  of  men/'  it  may  impart  that 
he  was  delivered  up  by  God,  to  be  m  dieir  power ;  as 
vcr.  12.  above.    Grotius.  But  this  seems  doubtfuL 

V.  24.  tke  tribute  money.']  This  was  plainly  the 
half*shekel  paid  by  all  Jews  above  twenty  years  of 
age  to  the  Temple ;  for  the  sum  was  half  a  shekel. 
Joseph.  B.  J.  lib.  vii.  c.  27.  Ant.  hl>.  xvin.  IS.  Exod: 
XXX.  IS.  Neh.  X.  S2.  And  our  Lord's  argument  of 
being  exr^Msed,  sfi  the  Son  of  God,  would  not  apply 
in  the  tfibute  to  Cassar }  but  holds  fully  as  to  the 
Temple.    Whitby. 

V.  24.  the  tribute  ff^oneyi\  ra  8i5j5a;f /xa.  The  Attic 
drachma  was  a  fourth  part  of  a  shekel :  c(Misequent« 
ly  the  hipaxfj^aj  half  a  shekel.  Only  it  is  to  l>s  ob- 
served, that  the  Alexandrian  drachma, .  used  by  the 
LXX,  was  double  the  Attic,  and  of  course  the  Alex- 
andrian Mpaxiiayr2iS  a  ^ekel.  Thus  thev  render 
Exod.  XXX.  13.  ^  half  a  shekel  according  to  tne^kel 
of  the  sanctuary,**  by,  r<t  ifftitn^  row  ^t^paj^v  xoera 
TV  Si$pa;^oi^  ro  ayioif.  And  se>^ral  commentators 
have  improperly  concluded  from  this  passage,  iH  un- 
derstood, that  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  or  hoiy 
Aekel,  was  double  the  value  of  the  common  shekd : 
whereas  no  more  is  meant  in  the  Hebrew,  than  that 
they  should  pay  fiill  weight  according  ta  ^e  stamfard 
kept  in  the  sanctuary.  Beza,  with  St.  Jerom,  ac- 
eordiag  t€^  Shnon,  (Tr.  N.*T.  Vulg.  ad  loc.)  ^pre- 
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headed  this  tribute  was  the  tax  paid  to  Caesar,  as 
c.  xxii.  17*  infra.  In  which  case  the  mquiry  would 
be,  Is  yqur  master  of  the  sect  of  Judas  of  Galilee^ 
who  deny  that  tribute  ?  For  this  Beza's  chief  reason 
is  that  it  does  not  appear  that  the  tribute  paid  to  the 
Temple  was  regular  and  annual.  But  see  Whitby 
above ;  with  whom  Grotius  and  I Jghtfoot  fully  co* 
incide.  .  Yet  Grotius  thinks,  that  the  payment  might 
not  be  annual,  at  least  from  the  first }  though  such 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Jews.  But  when  the  spoils  of 
war  and  gifts  replenished  the  treasury,  as  1  Chron. 
xxvi.  26,  27.  it  was  omitted  till  time$  of  less  abun- 
dance, 2  Chron.  xxiv.  6,  9*  However  it  appears 
from  Josephus  B.  J.  lib.  vii.  c.  27«  that  it  was  in  his 
time  regular,  and  converted  by  Vespasian,  on  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple,  to  the  use  of  the  Capitol. 
It  was  also  paid  by  the  Jews  not  only  resident  in  Judea, 
but  throughout  the  world.  So  Josephus,  A  t.  xviii. 
12.  of  the  dty  Nisibis  in  the  East ;  and  Maimonides, 
of  Nehardea.  Notices  of  this  tribute  appear  in  Hea- 
then authors,  as  in  Suetonius  acl  Domitian.  c«  xii.  and 
in  Dion  Coccejus,  Grotius.  (Dion  Casstus,  Light- 
foot.)  So  Appian  names  it  ^opoif  trtofAarmv  Syriacis ; 
and  it  was  levied  by  Theodosius  and  Valentinian. 
Cicero  pro  Flacco  touches  on  it,  as  being  the  gold 
carried  annually  by  the  Jews  out  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces. And  thus  Tacitus  ....  and  Philo,  lib.  ii.  de 
monarchic ;  and  the  edicts  of  Augustus,  (as  that  of 
Norbanus  to  the  Sardinians,)  often  mentioned  by 
Philo  and  toephus,  which  allowed  the  levying  and 
exportation  of  it  to  Jerusalem.  Crotius.  Maimonides, 
Liber  cui  maniis  nomeii,  lect.  iii.  c.  7«  de  siclo.  The 
tract,  Shekal,  cap.  l.etpa^im.  Lightfoot.  Lamy 
App.  Bibl.  b.  i.  c.  xv.  p.  248.  4to. — ^The  value  of 
a  shekel  in  English  money  was  about  half-a-crovirn. 

V.  24.  Doth  not  your  mastet  pay — ]  The  collectors 
do  not  make  the  demand,  as  the  Roman  or  even 
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Herod^s  tax-gatherers  'would  have  done^  unth  autho- 
rity, but  ask  if  he  was  accustomed  to  pay  ?  Somey 
perhs^  declined  it.  Further,  these  could  not  be  the 
Roman  publicans,  for  the  hlpoLj(fia  never  aq>pear8  in 
the  Roman  tribute ;  but  the  D^^r,  airoSo;^ eos,  or 
ogroorroXw^,  (so  the  Hellenists,)  sent  by  the  priests  to 
collect  this  payment  for  the  Temple.     Grodus. 

V.  25.  qftlieir  ami  children — ]  The  reasoning  is 
thus:  Earthly  kings  exempt  their  own  children  from 
Qibute ;  but  this  being  levied  in  the  name  of  God, 
so  Joseph*  ro  SiS^y/iioy  rco  Qtio  xara^aXXstv,  and  for 
his  house  and  service ;  I,  who  am  his  Son,  named 
Til,  or  the  Prince,  Dan.,  ix.  25,  26.  and  superior  to 
the  Temple,  Matt.  xii.  6.  may  well  beexeoipted.  So 
.  Beza.  This  tribute  is  alluded  -to  by  Titus,  when  he 
tellS'the  Jews  at  the  siege,  ^acrftoXoysiv  rm  Oseo  c?nrpe- 
^a\u^^f^  we  have  permitted  you  to  raise  the  tribute  tor 
the  service  of  God.  The  tax  to  Caesar,  general 
throughout  the  empire— and  much  less  that  on  the 
inhabitants  only  of  Jerusalem,  which  Agrippa  re- 
mitted, and  which  was  laid  not  on  pers<His,  but  on 
the  hbuses,  cannot  have  any  relation  to  this  passige. 
Grotius. 

V.  27.  le&twe  should  offend  them— 2  give  them  oc- 
casion to  say,  I  despise  the  Temple  and  its  service. 
The  stater  was  of  the  same  value  as  a  shekel,  or  two 
didrachmas,  L  e.  of  four  drachmas.  The  one  didrachm 
was  paid  for  Christ,  dwelling  then  at  Capernaum ;  the 
other  for  Peter,  who  had  a  house  there.  Matt.  viii.  14. 
Whitby.     Grotius. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  parallel  passages  are  :  Matt,  xviii.  1 — ^9*  Mark 
ix.  36—48.  Luke  ix.  46 — ^50. 

V.  1.  — ft>  Aiwi,  sayingy2  i.  e.  amongst  themselves. 
Compare  Mark  ix.  SS.  Luke  ix.  46,  47.  Asyovrsg  is 
used  in  a  similar  manner,  Matt.  viii.  27.  ix.  33.  xiv. 
526.  xvi.  7.  xix.  25.  xxi.  9,  10,  25.  xxii.  '23.  xxiii. 
16.  xxvi.  8.  xxvii.  54.     Whitby. 

V.  1.  in  tlie  kipgdom  qf  heaven — ]  i.  e.  of  Christ ; 
or  of  the  Messiah,  c.  xx.  21.  Mark  x.  37.  They 
doubted  hot  but  that  they,  as  the  friends  and  follow- 
&CS  of  Christ,  should  have  the  principal  share  in  his 
&vour,  and  disposal  of  his  power  ;  but  they  diq)uted 
who  should  have  the  first  or  chief  place  in  it.  Gro- 
tius.  On  the  contrary,  saith  our  Lord,  humility, 
meekness,  innocence,  and  want  of  regard  for  the 
things  of  this  world ;  such  are  the  qualities  of  this 
litde  child,  and  such  are  to  be  expected  from  those 
desirous  to  become  the  most  eminent  subjects  of  my 
kingdom:  so  totally  contrary  it  is  to  all  pretence 
of  power  and  distinction.  Clark  Paraph.  Whitby,  and 
Grotius,  who  has  many  illustrations  from  the  classics 
on  the  ingenuousness  of  childhood  and  youth.  First, 
referring  to  Ps.  cxxxi.  and  1  Cor.  xiv.  20.  and 
quoting  Clem.  Alex.  Psedag.  i«  c.  v.  on  this  text  and 
subject: 

Thus: 

Nsa  yap  ^pourig  oux  aXygiy  (^iT^u.     Euripid. 
Also  Menander : 

^Avapra  raur  iiridira  rr^  ^xxrsi  xcuca. 
VOL.  I.  2  A 
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To  the  same  purpose  Plato  and  Pythagoras,  teste 
lamblicho,  et  Chalddius  ad  Timsum.  See  the  quo- 
tadons  in  Grotius. 

It  is  observable,  that  the  ambitious  disputes  of  the 
disciples,  concerning  primacy  or  preference,  usually 
follow  the  mention  of  Christ's  death  and  resurrection, 
Luke  ix.  44, 46.  Matt.  xx.  18, 20.  Luke  xxii.  22, 24. 
They  had  so  strong  a  prepossession  that  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  should  introduce  the  earthly  kbgdom 
of  the  Messiah,  (see  note  on  c.  xxiv.  3.  infir.)  that  no 
declaration  of  our  Lord  could  remove  it  from  their 
minds :  they  always  "  understood  not  what  was 
spoken."    Thus  ActsL  6.     Lightfoot. 

V.  5. — such  little  child^']  i.  e.  humble  disciple.  Thus 
ver.  6.  "  these  little  ones  ;'*  not  a  prophet,  or  of  high 
esteem,  but  one  of  the  lowest  oi  the  Christian  he- 
lievers.  So  is  fnxpwv  and  €Xa;^t(rT€ov  taken,  c.  v.  19. 
x.  42.  XXV.  40.     Grotius. 

Y,  6.  shall  qffhnd  one  qfthese-r^^  To  offend  one  of 
diese,  is  so  to  scandalize  him  as  to  cause  him  to  &I1 
off  from  the  faith.  This  is  the  usual  import  of  the 
phrase  in  the  N.  Testament.  Matt.  xi.  6.  xiii.  21. 
xxiv.  10.  V.  29,  30.  xiii.  57.  Maik  vi.  3.  Luke  vii. 
23.  Matt.  XV.  12.  John  vi.  61,  62,66.  Matt.  xxvi.  31, 
93.  Luke  xxiv.  21.  John  xvi.  1. 

False  therefore  it  is,  that  they  who  truly  do  believe 
in  Christ,  ver.  14.  cannot  be  so  offended  as  to  perish  ; 
for,  if  otherwise,  wherein  lies  the  force  of  this  pathe- 
tical  discourse  ?  and  why  are  such  dreadful  woes  and 
punishments  denounced  to  deter  men  from  ddog 
what  they,  who  are  thus  threatened,  believe  is  im- 
possible? Whitby.     See  Whitby  on  Rom.  xiv.  21. 

V.  6.  a  milUtmej']  /xoXo^  ovixo^,  of  the  size  larger 
than  the  hand-mill;  that  wrought  by  an  ass;  (so 
Beza  from  Hilarius.)  opposed  also  to  an  handmill  by 
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Labeo,  Cascelllus,  Trebatius.  *Chog  is  indeed  some- 
dmes  the  upper  mill-stone^  Catellus ;  (not  the  lower » 
as  some  in  Beza.)  o  aXs^cov,  J.  Pollux,  ro  dpco  rrjg 
[M^oXT^g,  Hesych*  But  here  jttuXo^  ivixog  cannot  express 
the  word  ovo^  in  that  sense  ^  it  is  against  analogy,  and 
without  example.  Mx/Kog  is  put  by  synecdoche  for 
a  mill-stone,  as  \Aog  /tt/Xixo^,  Mark  ix.  42.  So  Rev. 
xviii.  21.  iLxyko^iLeyav^  the  lower  and  larger  mill-stone. 
In  Greek  rpawni^au     Hebr.  Mitf.     Lat.  meta. 

The  punishments  of  the  Jews  being  known  to  be 
only  these'four;  by  fire,  stoning,  the  sword,  or  hang- 
ing ;  it  is  probable  this  was  a  phrase  borrowed  from 
the  Syrians;  forEuseb.  (Ecc.  Hist.  lib.  viii.  12.  et 
alibi,)  speaks  of  this  jSvdi^r/iU)^  as  practised  in  Syria. 
It  was  also  used  in  Greece,  Scholiast,  ad  Equit.  Aris- 
toph.  Grotius.  Observe ;  Water  corn-mills  were  not 
invented  till  a  little  before  the  time  of  Augustus. 
Anthol.  Cephalae  653.  Wind-mills  long  after.  The 
Ancients  used  hand-mill^.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  note  on 
c.  xlvii.  2. 

This  xaTUTToyna-iMgy  or  casting  into  the  sea  (or 
river),,  was  a  frequent  punishment  with  the  Heathens. 
So  Sueton.  of  Augustus,  c.  Ixvii.  who  cast  the  at- 
tendants of  Caius  Caesar,  that  had  been  rapacbus 
in  the  province  (probablv  of  Syria), (into  the  river, 
fastened  to  a  great  weight ;  pondere  oneratps.  So 
Aristoph.  ubi  supra,  ^apog  dvo  twv  rpa^Xoiy,  having 
a  weight  tied  to  their  necks.  And  as  Diod.  Sic.  lib. 
xvi.  p.  529.  mentions,  that  it  was  a  punishment  foir 
the  sacrilegious,  rotjg  lepotruyioug,  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  martyrs  in  Eusebius  were  thus  treated  under 
that  idea  by  the  Heathens.  The  objection  of  Whitby, 
therefore,  that  these  had  no  weight  appended  at  least 
to  their  necks,  seems  nugatory.  Jerom  ad  loc.  says, 
that  Christ  speaks  according  to  the  custom  of  uie 
province,  (whether  implying  Syria  or  Judea  is  un- 
certain;) and  that  it   was    the  punishment  of  the 
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greater  criminals.     Whitby.     It  seems  to  have  grown 
into  a  proverb  with  the  Jews  for  total  ruin.  Doddridge. 

V.  7.  it  must  needs  be — ]  Of  the  necessity  here 
mentioned,  and  that  it  is  conditional,  and  does  not 
subvert  human  liberty,  Grotius  and  Whitby  ad  loc. 
may  be  consulted. 

V.  10.  — their  angels  do  always  behold — ']  Grotius 
appears  anxious  to  prove  from  this  text,  that  each 
Christian  of  distinguished  piety  had  an  angel  asdgned 
for  his  protection.  He  states,  that  the  Jews  had  that 
idea ;  that  it  appears  to  have  descended  to  the  disci- 
ples. Acts  xii.  15.  and  that  many  of  the  ancient 
Fathers  held  that  opinion.  See  Orig.  Horn.  viii.  in 
Genesin,  and  TertuUian  de  Baptismo.  Grotius,  so 
Petav.  de  Angelis,  lib.  ii.  c.  6.  quoted  by  WMtby, 
and  St.  Jerom  ad  loc.  held,  that  each  of  these  little 
ones,  if  not  all  souls,  had  an  angel  delegated  from  his 
birth.  But  Whitby  properly  argues,  that  in  this  place 
Christ  saith  not,  their  angel,  but  their  angels,  in  the 
plural,  behold  the  face  of  God,  and  that  they  stand 
before  his  face  to  receive  his  commands ;  so  that  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  have  an  angel  always  pre- 
sent with  them,  but  only  that  the  angels  in  general 
are  ministring  spirits  unto  them.  Ps.  xxxiv.  7.  Heb. 
i.  14.  Whitby.  So  Lightfoot.  The  angel.  Acts  xii. 
15.  was  probably  only  a  messenger.  (See  Whitby 
on  that  passage.) 

That  the  angels  perform  the  commands  of  God  in 
guarding  his  servants  here  below,  is  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture,  Heb.  i.  14.  Rev.  i.  4.  iv.  5. ;  but  it  is  not 
necessarily  to  be  inferred  that  one  was  appointed  to 
each  person,  nor  is  it  so  probable.  Le  Clerc.  To 
_  behold  Ae  face  of  God  continually,  marks  the  highest 
rank  of  angels,  Tob.  xii.  15.  and  then-  attendance  on 
Him  as  his  retinue:  ^^  Servants    of  his,   to  do  his 
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pleasure.*'  Fs.  an.  21.  so  Luke  i.  19.  similar  to  those 
high  ofEcers  who  stood  befgre  a  king  to  receive  his 
orders.  Esth.  i.  14.  1  Kings  x.  8.  xii.  6.  Whitby. 
Le  Clerc.  So  the  satraps oiPersia.  See  many  illus- 
trations in  Grotius. 

V.  11. — to  save,  what  is  fo5/,3  much  less  tohave 
them  offended,  or  turned  from  goodness,  as  referring 
to  ver.  6.  So  Rom.  c.  v.  and  xv.  1.  and  1  Cor.  viii.  11. 
Grodus. 

V.  12.  an  hundred  sheep.']  We  may  here  apply  a 
maxim  often  repeated  by  St.  Chrysostom,  that,  in 
parables  and  similitudes,  every  word  is  not  to  be 
insisted  on ;  but  an  eye  must  be  had  upon  the  end  or 
intendon  of  the  parable.  Christ  would  show,  that 
God  takes  not  less  care  of  sinners,  than  of  the  just ; 
his  care  extending  to  the  whole  flock,  like  that  of  a 
good  shepherd.  (And  further,  manifesdng  joy  at 
their  conversion  and  recovery.  Grotius.)  No  mys- 
tery is  intended  by  the  number  ninety-nine ;  it  is  a 
number  constantly  to  be  met  with  in  the  Jewish 
writings.  (So  Lightfoot.)  Simon.  Transl.  N.  Test. 
Vulg. 

V.  12.  -^goeth  into  the  mountains^']  or  upon  the 
mountains,  eVi  ra  o^ij.  Here  s^i  has  its  proper  con- 
struction. H.  Stephan.  Praef.  N.  Test.  ed.  1576. 
who  with  Beza,  Casaubon,  Schmidius,  approve  this, 
the  usual  translation.  Grotius  and  Erasmus,  after  the 
Syriac,  would  join  «ti  to  d<pug.  He  leaveth  the 
mnety  and  nine  in  the  mountains,  as  Luke  xv.  4. 
"  in  the  desert.'^    Bowyer. 

V.  14.  not  the  mU  qp—]  fl«Xi)|Dta  «>7rpo(rd«i^— 1^*) 
TVSV  *^:sh.  Exod.  xxviii.  38.  LXX,  Ibhtw  imtn-i 
xwpiof/.  Thus  LAke  iv.  19.  from  the  LXX.  Thus 
Heb.  X.  7,  9.    Qeyirnxa,  Ten,  from  Ps*  xl.   8.    It  is 
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usually  rendered  cvSoxia.  Not  pleasing  to  God,  is, 
here,  his  highest  displeasure.     Grotius. 

V.  15.  if  thy  brother  shaU  trespass — ]  a  precept 
of  the  Jews,  founded  on  the  law  of^Moses,  Lev.  xix. 
17*  and  approved  by  Christ     Thus  the  Heathens — 

Amici  vitia  si  feras^  fads  tua. 

Molesta  Veritas, .  siquidem  ex  ea  nasdtur  odium.  Sed 
obsequium  multo  molestius,  quod  peccads  indulgens 
prabcipitem  amicum  ferri  sinit«---Cicero. 

Thus, 

Amicum  castigare  ob  meritam  noziam 

Immune  est  facinus,  varum  in  state  utile 

£t  conducibile.  Plautus. 

Yet  to  be  tempered  with  proper  caution  that  the 
'admonition  springs  from  no  sinister  mofiVe  of  interest 
.  or  self-opinion.  So  Hierocles,  and  Justin  Mar.  ad 
Zenam,  whom  see  in  Grotius.  Thy  brother  is  o|xo- 
5i)Xoj,  in  Philo,  one  of  the  same  sect  or  tenets.  It  is 
plainly  an  offence  of  anger,  malice,  or  other  injury 
towards  the  other  person,  as  appears  from  Luke 
xyii.  S.  where  it  is  joined  with  forgiveneiss,  and  from 
ver.  21;  of  this  chapter;  and  so  explained  by  Am- 
brose, Jerom,  Chrysostom,  Augusrin.     Grotius. 

V.  16.— of  two  or  three  mtnessesJ]  From  the  law 
of  Moses,  Deut.  xix.  15.  That  it  was  the  customary 
practice  with  the  Jews,  see  Hieros.  loma.  foL  45.  &c. 
Lightfoot.  It  was  extended  to  other  mstances,  be- 
sides controversies  on  matters  of  fact  i  as  John  viiL  17* 
2  Cor.  xiii.  1.     Grotius. 

V.  18.  whatsoever  things  ye  shall  bind— 2  Obsenre, 
first,  that  things  are  primarily  spoken  of  by  our  Lord; 
and  persons  only  consequentially,  as  connected  with 
them. — 2dly,  Avui^^  to  loose,  in  Scripture,  and  widi 
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the  Jews,  has  relation  to  sin,  and  the  pardon  of  it. 
So  Job  xliL  9.  Ecclus.  xxviii.  2.  Hence  ro  ^o-ai,  to 
bind,  must  be  to  retain  their  sins,  or  to  leave  them 
obnoxious  to  the  punishment.  Thus  of  a  vow, 
Num.  XXX.  4—1 1.  And  with  the  Jews,  to  bind,  is  to 
forbid  under  the  penalty  of  God's  displeasure ;  so 
Num.  xi.  28. — and  to  loose  is  to  permit,  and  pro- 
nounce them  free  from  his  displeasure.  So  ui  this 
chapter,  he,  aTrsXoerEv,  loosed  hun,  and  forgave  him 
the  debt.  And,  Lukexiii.  12.  the  woman  is  loosed, 
by  the  remission  of  the  temporal  punishment  inflicted 
for  her  sin. 

The  Fathers  referred  this  text  to  the  injured  per- 
son ;  that  if  his  brother  refuses  to  hear  his  admonition, 
he  is  bound  by  him,  and  shall  be  bound  in  heaven ; 
and  if  he  is  moved  to  repentance  by  the  admonition, 
he  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.  So  Origen.  Chrysost. 
Theophylact.  Augustin.  And  this  opinion  is  followed 
by  Grotius  ad  loc. 

Others,  with  St:  Jerom,  comparing  Luke  xvii.  5. 
and  Matt.  xvi.  19.  where  there  is  no  reproof  given, 
reasonably  suppose  it  is  here  said  to  the  Aposdes,  to 
whom  he  speaks  throughout  this  chapter. 

To  bind,  then,  is,  in  the  sense  stated  above,  to  de- 
clare a  thing  forbidden ;  and  to  loose,  is,  to  absolve 
from  the  obligation,  or  to  say,  God  will  not  punish, 
will  not  hold  us  guilty.  Thus  Isis  in  Diodor.  Siculus, 
lib.  i.  p.  16.  "I  am  queen  :  whatsoever  things  I  bind 
(or  forbid  on  pain  of  my  displeasure)  no  man  can 
loose."  The  sense  of  the  t6xt  is :  You  shall  not  only 
have  power,  as  Christiai^,  to  bind  your  unrepenting 
brother  j  but,  as  my  Apostles,  whatsoever  things  or 
actions  ye  declare  forbidden,  shall  indeed  be  obnoxi- 
ous to  my  displeasure ;  and  what  things  ye  loose  or 
remit,  as  the  rites  of  Moses,  men  shall  be  freed  from 
my  wrath,  on  the  omission  of  them.     Whitby. 
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V.  19.  — shall  agree ^  touching  any  thing  ye  shall 
ask. 2  This  refers  to  the  second  of  the  three  admo- 
nitions,  ver.  16.  That  as  an  assize  of  three  men 
amongst  the  Jews  had  some  weight,  so  my  Father  will 
grant  whatever  two  or  three  of  you  thus  met  in  judg- 
ment shall  ask  respecting  the  case  you  are  met  to  de- 
termine ;  for  He  will  be  present  with  you,  on  that  or 
any  other  holy  action.  Hammond  Paraph.  AIt-^ 
^wurat  may  perhaps  be  understood  passively ; — what- 
ever they  shall  agree  concerning  what  *'  they  are  re- 
quired" to  determine,  my  Fadier  will  confirm. .  It 
is  not  the  active  aWrja-i^re,  c.  xxi.  22.  which  is  gene- 
rally used  for  asking.  Hammond.  Or,  referring 
to  ver.  16,  it  confirms  it  by  a  general  assertion,  that 
not  only  in  seeking  remission  for  this  offence,  but  in 
every  case,  the  joint  prayer  of  two  or  three  religibus 
persons  may  hope  for  acceptance  with  God;  as 
James  v.  16.  Grotius.  St.  Basil,  Reg.  Brev.  9.  15.and 
other  of  the  Fathers,  restrained  the  meaning  to  the 
joint  prayer  of  the  offended  and  injurious  person,  on 
this  particular  offence.  But  the  words  are  general ; 
concerning  "  any  thing  that  they  shall  ask."  The 
expresslbn  may  seem  to  be  limited  to  the  apostles  by 
the  words,  I  say  unto  you ;  as  a  promise  peculiar  to 
them,  and  relating  to  the  apostolical  functk>n.  So 
Chrysostom.  Euthymius,  Theophylact.  So  John  xvi. 
24,  26.  Acts  iv.  29,  30^  31.     Whitby. 

V.  20.  gathered  togetheTy^  <ruyijyu«voi:  figuratively, 
as  cvfjjpcovetUy  for  bfiovoB^v,  to  be  of  the  same  mind  or 
sentiments  j  so  truvaystrQai  is  used.  Acts  iv.  27.  Gro- 
tins.     This  may  be  doubtful  here. 

V.  20.  — i»  mi/  name^']  Syr.  ^ttfl ;  as  Ps.  xx.  5, 7. 
1  Sam.  xvii.  45.  expressive  of  confidence  in  him  whose 
name  was  ^sed.  SoJohnxiv.  13,  14.  Grotius.  See 
note  on  Johnxiv.  IS.  infra. 
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V.  21.  mi  against  tne^  and  I  forgive — 2  ^^  He- 
braisin,  for  voa-axtg  ajxapr7}<ravri  oufhjirai.  This  for- 
giveness is  not  only  the  Chrisdan  forgiveness  due  to 
all ;  but  is  explained  in  St.  Luke  xvii.  4.  '^  if  he  turn 
again  to  thee  and  repent,"  andis  that  perfect  foi^ve- 
ness  which  extends  to  reconciliation.  It  is  called  by 
Hierocles,  ex  fA^srufjLiTiSMg  avotxX^o-iv.  Grotius.  This 
appears  also  by  its  being  illustrated  in  the  parable 
ivhich  succeeds,  and  which  gives  a  splendid  instance 
of  God's  forgiveness  to  repenting  sinners.  Clark 
Paraphi 

V.  21.  till  seven  times  ?2  Doddridge  attributes  this 
inquiry  of  St.  Peter  to  his  fear  that  Christ's  preced- 
ing admonition,  readily  to  accommodate  differences, 
might  be  perverted  by  the  ill-disposed,  as  an  encou** 
|-a^ement  to  offer  injuries.  Macknight  and  others 
thmk  it  alludes  to  Christ's  precept  in  Luke  xvii.  4. 
to  forgive-— seven  times  a  day.  But  Grotius  observes, 
that  that  expression  was  a  usual  Hebrew  phrase  for 
**  very  often,"  most  frequently;  as  Prov.  xxiv.  16. 
Ps.  cxix.  164.  The  question  of  the  Apostle  rather 
seems  to  arise  from  the  custom  of  the  Rabbins,  who 
irom  Amos  L  3.  "  For  three  transgressions,  and  for 
four,  I  will  not  turn  away  wrath,"  held,  that  three 
offences  were  to  be  forgiven,  and  not  the  fourth  ;  or 
uniting  the  two  numbers,  made  seven  times  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  their*  forgiveness.     Grotius.   WhiAy. 

V.  22.  seventy  times  seven — ]  That  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion has  thps  rendered  this  passage,  the  Orientalist 
may  find  proved  by  Grotius  ad  loc. 

V.  23.  the  kingdom  of  heaven — ]  L  e.  In  the  times 
of  the  Messiah,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  continues 
Christ  illustrating  his  precept^  is  to  be  as  ample  as  m 
the  following  instance  of  a  certain  king,  &c.  *Avdpa^a» 
0a<rfXei  is  an  Hebraism,  for  ^(riTat  riw,  aiB  c«  s^  1* 
ijdfra.    Grotius. 
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V.  23.  a  certain  king — ]  See  the  practical  and  doc- 
trinal inferences  in  Whitby  on  this  passage. 

V.  23.  take  account  of  his  servants j']  &ose  intrust- 
ed to  negotiate  for  him;  as  c.  xxv.  14,  19*  (Luke 
xix.  13.)  where  the  same  phrase,  ^vpoipnv  Xoyov,  is 
also  used.  It  might  be  made  a  (juesdon,  if  the  word 
ro  Sotvtiov,  the  debt,  ver.  27.  might  not  signify  only 
the  interest  or  usury  which  that  servant  requested  to 
be  remitted,  as  it  occasionally  does  in  Greek  authors; 
and  the  servant's  request  to  have  patience  with  him 
and  he  would  pay  him  all,  i.  e.  all  the  principal  debt, 
seems  to  inchne  to  this  sense  of  the  word.  But 
Sayeioy  is  plainly  the  whole  debt,  ver.  30,  32, 34 ;  and 
thus  the  Aralxc,  at  ver.  27»  ^^  all  that  he  was  liable 
to ;"  and  thus,  according  to  the  scope  of  the  parable, 
it  must  be  here  understood.  Hammond.  To  Sa^eiopy 
as  the  Latm  mutuum,  is  in  the  first  instance  properly 
the  debt,  o^ayiTiyy  as  in  this  passage.  Hence  trans- 
ferred sometimes  to  the  interest,  or  other  agnifica- 
dons     Thus  the  old  (and  instructive)  maxim : 

Ta  Sav«ia  SouXon^  roug  i\iu6epoi}g  7oi€i. 
Thus  rendered  by  Publius : 

Alknum  aes  homini  ingenuo  acerba  serritus.  Grotius. 
129  Hebr.  and  SouXo^  in  the  LXX  and  N.  T.  is  used 
to  express  either  a  servant  or  a  slave.  Here  it  appears 
to  mean  servants;  it  not  being  usual  or  consistent  to 
sell  a  slave,  already  the  mastePs  property,  to  pay  the 
debt  he  has  incurred  to  his  master.  Le  Clerc.  It  is 
shown  in  Grotius,  that  the  Jews  had  only  a  right  of 
seizing  debtors  for  bondmen,  2  Sungs  iv.  1.  or  of  sd- 
lin^  them  afterwards  for  six  years,  and  that  to  one  of 
theu-  own  nation.  Jos.  Ant.  xvL  1.  (Exod.  xxL2.) 
It  may  not  perhaps  be  thought  necessary  that  the  king 
in  this  parable  is  to  be  supposed  a  Jew,  rather  than 
an  Heathen  and  Eastern  lung.  However,  that  the 
custom  was  frequent  with  die  Jews,  see  Neh.  v.  4, 
5,  8.  Isa.  1.  1.  Lev.  xxv.  39,  41.     Whitby  Paraph. 
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V.  S4.  ten  thousand  talents.']  If  these  were  sup- 
posed to  be  of  gold,  they  would  amount  to  seventy- 
two  millions  sterling.  It  is  wonderful  that  Eutropius, 
lib.  iv.  c.  2.  should  relate,  that  Antiochus  the  great 
paid  this  immense  sum  to  "purchase  peace  with  the 
Romans.  The  account  of  Livy  (lib.  xxxvii.  c.  45. 
xxxviii.  S8.)  is  more  moderate :  that  Antiochus  paid 
fifteen  thou^md  talents  of  silver,  and  that  in  twelve 
years.  These  being  Euboic  talents,  Polybius  Legat.^* 
xxiv.  p.  817*  et  Liv.  ubi  supr.  each  of  which  consisted 
of  eighty,  librae,  Roman  pounds;  and  the  Roman 
poimd  consisting  of  ninety-six  denarii  at  7id.  each, 
and  amounting  in  value  to  31.  sterling ;  each  talent 
virould  amount  to  240l.  of  our  money,  and  the  whole 
sum  to  3,600,0001.  Prideaux,  Pref.  vol.  1.  p.  xx. 
et  vol.  2.  p.  iL  b.  ii.  ann.  190.  Doddridge.  On  this 
calculation  the  talents  mentioned  by  our  Lord  would 
amount  to  2,400,0001. ;  or,  in  the  usual  manner  of 
calculadnffy  ten  thousand  talents,  at  the  rate  of  750 
oimces  of  silver  to  a  talent,  at  5s.  an  ounce,  amount 
to  1,875,0001.     Hammond. 

V.  26.  hctvepaHence  mth  me — ]  jxax^dujEtijo-ov:  as 
Heb.  vi.  15.  Jam.  v.  7.     Grotius. 

V.  28. — an  hundred  pence.]  An  hundred  Roman 
denarii  are  about  3l.  2s.  6d.  sterling. 

V.  28.  took  him  by  the  throaty]  iwuiye.  In  the 
sense  of  JU^3,  sometimes  rendered  Trnyco^  1  Sam. 
xvi.  14.  sometimes  Tapamo.  This  word  may  im- 
port, to  shake  or  terrify,  as  well  as  to  choak. 
Hammond.  Yet  the  usual  mode  of  dragging  to 
justice,  by  the  throat  and  cloak,  was,  obtorto 
collo.  Plaut.  in  Paenulo,  act.  iii.  sc.  5.  ver.  45. 
So  in  the  Hermotimo  Luciani,  he  dragged  him 
jspids^g  auTfo  floijxariov,  •*  by  throwing  or  gather- 
ing  his  cloak  round  his  throat."    So  in  Lapithis,  et 
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Dial.  JEacIj  Protesilai,  Menelai  et  P^dis,  LudanL 
So  that  it  may  preserve  its  usual  meaning.  L.e 
Clerc.     Doddridge. 

V.  34.  — to  the  tonnentors.']  As  ^aa-avog  in  the 
N.  T.  implies  any  kind  of  pain  or  molestatioa, 
c.  viii.  29.  xiv.  24.  Mark  v.  7.  &c.  this  may  well 
imply  the  keepers  of  the  prison,  where  he  was  to 
^remain,  "  till  he  should  pay  all  that  was  due.**  The 
very  prison  is  called  in  the  Roman  law,  corporis 
cruciatus.  Grotius.  Bacavio-rrig  must  here  mean. 
the  gaoler,  or  keeper  bf  the  prison.  So  Hesychius 
explains  it  by  irnxoxoivos.  So  ver.  30.  Its  primary 
sense  was,  a  tormentor.  Hammond.  Others,  as 
Macknight,  insist  they  must  be  the  tormentors; 
the  servant's  latter  offence,  evincing  strong  marks 
of  cruelty,  fraud,  and  qpvetouisness,  and  die  con- 
sequent anger  of  the  king,  being  much  higher 
than  on  a  bare  insolvency.  But  as  the  usage  of 
the  greater  criminals  in  the  prisons  of  the  East  was 
in  itself  severe,  (Doddridge.)  and  ^aa-avitrrr^s  is 
applied  to  the  keepers  of  prisons,  under  the  idea  of 
their  causing  misery  or  pain  to  those  under  their 
custody,  the  two  explanations  are  not  very  discord- 
ant.   See  note  on  Mark  v.  7,  infra. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

The  parallel  pascages  are:  Matt.  xix.  1 — SO. 
Mark  x.  1 — 31.  Al^  from  ver.  13.  Luke  xviii. 
15—30. 

V.  1.  Judea  beyond  Jordanjl  I  c.  as  appears  by 
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the  parallel  passage  m  St.  Mark  x.  1.  ^^  cometh 
into  the  coasts  of  Judea,  by  the  farther  side  of  Jor- 
dan ;'*  or,  passes  into  Perea,  and  goes  by  the  east- 
em  side  of  Jordan  into  Judea,  returning  over  that 
river.  Beza.  Lightfoot  on  Mark  x.  1.  Clark 
Paraph,  on  Mark.  Le  Clprc  and  others  would  un- 
derstand wBpoLv  rou  ^lop^avouj  as  only  on  the  banks, 
or  western  side,  of  Jordan.  See  note  on  c.  iv. 
15.  supra,  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea,  c.  iii.  1.  (and 
Trepav  cum  genitivo  is  sometimes  cis  or  secus,  on 
this  side,  sajs  Schrevelius;  but  it  is  not  confirmed 
hy  Scapula,  nor  probably  by  Stephens.)  •  This  idea, 
however,  is  not  so  satisfactory :  especially  as  Christ 
'  was  in  this  journey  at  Bethabara,  John  x.  40. 
■which  was  certainly  beyond  Jordan. 

At  this  period  of  our  Lord's  ministry  the  Harmo- 
nists differ  very  widely.  It  appears  to  be  a  general 
opinion,  that  the  third  passover  was  already  passed, 
-after  the  miracles  of  the  loaves,  John  vi.  4.  vii.  1. 
But  the  time  between  that  and  the  passover  at. 
which  he  suffered,  whether  the  fourth  or  the  fifth 
of  his  ministry ;  that  is,  whether  it  was  the  one  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  third  above-mentioned, 
or  included  a  space  of  two  years ;  affords  scope  for 
great  uncertainty  and  conjecture.  This  arises  chiefly 
from  the  account  of  his  presence  in  Jerusalem,  both 
at  the  feast  of  the  Tabernacles,  John  vii.  2.  in  Sep- 
tember ;  and  at  the  feast  of  the  Dedication,  John  x. 
22.  in  the  beginning  of  December :  which  account 
being  only  transmitted  to  us  by  $t.  John,  it  becomes 
a  matter  erf  critical  difficulty  to  know  in  what  part  of 
the  narrations  of  the  other  three  Evangelists  these 
journeys  and  transactions  ar.'*  to  be  placed. 

Those,  for  instance,  who  allow  five  passovers,  or 
four  complete  years  to  our  Lord's  ministry,  urge, 
that  if  the  number  and  extent, of  the  journeys  per- 
formed aft^r  the  third  passover  be  considered,  they 
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could  not  all  take  place  in  the  space  of  one  year. 
Yet  are  they  obliged  to  supppse,  on  their  hypothests, 
that  the  evangelists  Matthew  and  Mark  are  silent 
on  almost  a  whole  year  of  Christ's  public  life  before 
his  passion,  (though  indeed  Luke  is  fuU  on  the 
ministry  of  that  period  beyond  Jordan;)  and  also 
that  St.  John  (doubtless  however  relating  only  or 
chiefly  the  events  at  Jerusalem)  is  silent  on  the  year 
between  the  third  and  fourth  passovers,  and  to  the 
September,  John  viL  2.  or  feast  of  Tabernacles, 
which  followed. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  again  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
journey  in  this  present  chapter  into  Judea  by  Perea 
brought  our  Lord  up  to  the  feast  of  the  Taberna- 
cles, and  that  this  was  his  last  dq>arture  from  Gali- 
lee. Macknight,  on  the  contrary,  hoids^  that  Christ 
afterwards  returned  from  Perea,  and  went  through 
the  Lower  Galilee,  as  Luke  xvii.  11.  See  his  notes 
on  that  text.  Harm.  sect.  99.  The  whole  plan  in- 
deed of  his  Harmony,  is  laid  down  by  Macknight 
in  his  comment  oh  the  present  passage,  with  many 
observations  on  those  who  differ  from  him:  and  the 
consulting  his  discussion  of  this  point  will  abund* 
antly  show  how  much  the  slight  and  imperfect 
notices  of  time  or  place  in  the  Gospels  are  necessa- 
rily filled  up  with  very  hazardous  conjecture  on  all 
the  different  hypotheses. 

What  is  certain  is,  that  at  the  last  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem from  Jericho,  all  the  Evangelists  unite. 
Matt.  XX.  17.  Mark  x.  32.  Luke  xviii.  31.  and  that 
in  the  latter  part  of  their  histories  there  is  a  beautiful 
agreement  which  has  not  perhaps  been^*yfet  suffi- 
ciently noticed.  See  Macknight  Harm.  sect.  hocv. 
ad  loc. 

V.  3.  Is  it  lawful — to  put  ceway  his  mfe — 1  The 
Pharisees   probably  knew  Christ's  opinion  on  the 
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subject,  c  V.  31.  as  declared  Luke  xvL  18.  and 
hoped  to  render  him  unpopular  by  his  opposing 
trivial  causes  of  divorce.    Le  Clerc.    Doddridge. 

V.  3.  for  every  cause  ?2  The  school  of  HiUel  al- 
lowed of  divorce  for  any  cause,  from  Deut.  xxiv.  !• 
if  **  she  find  no  favour  in  his  eyes."  The  school  of 
Schammah  held,  that  it  was  limited  to  cases  of  adul- 
tery,  by  the  succeeding  words  in  that  text.  Hieros. 
Sotsdi.  fol.  16.  2.  Lightfoot.  Seld.  Ux.  Hebr.  lib.  iii.. 
c.  22.  Doddridge.  The  practice  of  the  Jews,  how- 
ever,  appears  to  have  gone  with  the  school  of  Hillel. 
So  Ecclus.  XXV.  26.  Thus  Josephus,  Ant.  lib.  iv.  c.  8. 
recites  the  law  to  be  *'  for  any  cause ;"  and  relates, 
that  he  himself  divorced  his  wife,  fivj  apefncoii$9og 
auTT^g  Toig  i^fferi,  "  not  bemg  pleased  with  her 
manners  or  behaviour."  Thus,  again,  Mai.  ii.  I64 
is  rendered  by  the  Chaldee  and  LXX :  <'  If  «thou 
hatest,  thou  shouldst  put  her  away."  Grotius. 
Whitby.  The  school  of  Schammah  seems  to  have 
exceeded  the  bounds,  as  that  of  Hillel  fell  short  of 
them.  The  permission  of  Moses,  as  appears  from 
ver.  8.  was  not  so  much  for  adultery,  as  for  any 
concealed  (disorder  or  illness,  or  cause  of  real  com- 
plaint j  for  there  was  an  express  provision  in  the 
Mosaic  law  for  punishing  adultery  with  death.  Gro- 
tius. Doddridge. 

V.  7. — a  biU  of  divorce.']  On  divorces,  see  Whitby 
on  this  text. 

V.  10.  If  the  Cfltfe— ]  Alna^  i.  e.  Conditio,  or 
Causa,  in  the  sense  the  word  hesis  m  the  Roman 
law.  Grotius  gives  instances  from  the  Juris-con- 
suld.  The  English  translation  sufficiently  expresses 
the  meaning. 

V.  11.  —cannot  receive  this  saying.]  Xmpu  is 
here  capax  sum.       Scapula    ad  voc.       Oi  Toufng 
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jfaMMTiy  non  sufficiunt  huic  rei,  as  the  Syriac 
ngntly— are  not  equal  to  receiv]ng«--are  not  able  to 
receive  so  sublime  a  proposition.  So' the  poet  com- 
monly named  Phocylides : 

OO  X^P^^  jXfyaXijv  Si8a;|f^y  a8«8axro^  oxot/fiv. 

So  Plutarch,  in  Vita  Catonis  Uticen.  The  Romans 
around  him  request,  ^'  If  they  are  not  all  Catos, 
ouSe  TO  KoLTwvos  ^povTjfjM  j^copotttntff  or  cannot  equal 
the  undaunted  mind  of  Cato,  to  pity  their  weakness." 
Thus  Cyprian  and  Lactantius  speak  of  the  diffi- 
culty and  excellence  of  this  precept.  Grotius.  See 
note  on  John  viii.  37«  and  Whitby  on  John  xxL  25. 

V.  12. — eunuchs  Jar  the  kingdom  of  heaven^ $ 
jaibe,3  not  by  doing  violence  to  themselves,  but  by  a 
strong  resolution  of  living  continently  in  a  state  of 
celibacy.  So  Chrysostom,  Hom.  63.  in  Matt.  Rider. 
Many  confirmations  of  this  sense  of  the  words,  and 
instances  of  such  continence,  are  given  by  Grotius 
fiom  the  Fathers ;  as  Justin  Martyr.  Tatian  contr. 
Graecos.  Minutius  Felix.  Tertullian.  Cyprian. 
Grotius. 

y.  13. — little  children*']  Of  the  propriety  of  using 
diis  passage  as  the  Gospel  in  the  Baptismal  Office  in 
Cur  Church,  see  Whitby  ad  loc.  Also  on  Infant 
Baptism,  see  Dr.  Wall's  Tract  on  that  subject,  pas- 
sun. 

Grotius  concludes  from  2  Tim.  iii.  15.  that  fipt^oug 
in  Luke,  parallel  to  watiia  here,  is  not  a  child  of 
very  infantine  age :  but,  according  to  f^Eustathius  and 
Phavonnus,  ^p^^os  is  a  child  from  lus  birth  to  the 
age  of  four  years ;  and  thus  1  Pet.  ii.  2.  so  that  the 
children  must  have  been  at  least  much  under  years 
of  discretion.  Chriist  also  took  them  in  his  arms, 
which  showed  they  were  very  young.    Mark  x.  16. 
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They  were  not  brought  to  be  healed  of  any  nialady, 
for  the  disciples  would  not  hare  repulsed  them. 
Whitby.  The  imposition  of  hands  was  used  by  the 
Jews  in  invocations  of  the  Divine  power  or  Spirit  on 
the  persons  thus  blessed,  note  on  c.  ix.  18.  supra. 
Hence  it  was  used  in  conferring  places  of  trust;  and 
by  the  elders  of  the  synagogue.  And  thus  ^stpo^sfnoL 
passed  to  the  Christian  Church.  This  rite,  when 
praying  for  a  blessing  on  children  or  young  persons, 
was  very  ancient.  Gen.  xlviii.  14,  15.  and  was  cus- 
tomarily used  by  those  who  stood  in  any  superior 
relation  to  the  children,  (Doddridge.)  or  were  of 
peculiar  sanctity.  Grotius.  The  children  were  those 
of  believers,  or  of  such  as  esteemed  Christ  a  prophet 
sent  from  God ;  for  no  unbelieving  Jews  would 
have  sought  a  blessing  from  Christ.  Lightfoot. 
Whitby. 

V.  17.  Why  callest  thou  me  good?']  On  this  text 
see  Lightfoot,  and  especially  Whitby  ad  loc.  Some 
few  ancient  copies  read,  Yi  jne  ipmrag  wEpi  row  ayadou. 
Why  askest  thou  me  concerning  good  ?  Steph.  0.  ij. 
Cant.  Barb.  1.  VeL  Colb.  n.  2497.  Cod.  Gr.  Vatican. 
Vulg.  iEthiop.  Copt.  Novatian  de  Trin.  c.  30. 
Hieron.  Origen.  Augst.  de  Consens.  Evang.  lib.  ii. 
c.  63.  J  and  this  reading  is  approved  by  Erasmus, 
Lucas  Brug.  and  Grotius,  who  suppose  the  other 
reading  was  introduced  from  Mark,  and  Luke  xvis. 
19.  Mill,  ed.  Kiister.  But  it  does  not  appear  in  the 
Syriac,  nor  in  the  other  Evangelists,  and  is  probably 
of  later  date.  Whitby.  And  neither  the  number  of 
the  copies,  nor  the  turn  of  our  Lord's  answer,  will 
admit  of  such  a  reading.  Doddridge.  Some  of  the 
most  ancient  Fathers  add  o  Ssog  h  Trarr^p  [mu  :  on 
which  see. Whitby  ad  loc.  Consult  also  Grotius  on  the 
opinion  of  the  ancient  Greek  Fathers  respecting  the 
divine  grace,  and  God's  being  the  fountain  of , good.  . 
VOL.  L  2B 
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V.  17.  If  Oum  wilt  inter  into  «>&— 3  The  leader 
will  find  a  dissertation  in  Whitby,  vlucb  does  not 
admit  oi  abridgmeiutt  on  the  power  of  obtaining 
salvation  by  pious  persons  under  the  O.  Test,  by 
th/sir  obedience  to  the  commandments  of  God  under 
the  law,  through  the  sacrifice  and  propitiation  of 
^  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  beginning  of  the  world." 
Whitby. 

V.  18.  He  saitk  unto  him^  which  i'^  See  note  on 
Luke  X.  25.  infra*  He  inquires  which  of  the  various 
commands  of  Moses  shall  be  chiefly  observed.  Christ 
directs  him,  not  to  the  rites  of  the  law,  but  to  the 
great  duties  of  life — ^the  moral  precepts.  Grotius. 

V.  21.  ^ihou  Wilt  be  periect'^2  Christ  speaks  ac- 
cording to  the  idiom  of  the  nation,  who  esteemed 
selling  all  and  giving  to  the  poor  to  be  perfection  ; 
and  tries  this  rich  man,  who  boasted  of  his  keeping 
the  law,  by  their  own  test.  Lightfbot.  (Tlus  expo- 
sition by  no  means  connects  well  with  die  context, 
^^  Come  and  take  up  thy  cross  and  follow  me,"  Mark 
X.  21.)  As  it  appears  that  the  want  of  b(ipg  per- 
fect hindered  the  young  man  from  entermg  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  or  becoming  a  Christian,  v.  23.  it 
sho^d  seem  that  this  perfection  is  no  moie  than  possess- 
ing the  right  temper  of  mind  and  disposition  suitable 
to  a  Christian,  i.  e.  to  love  nothing  more  than  Christ, 
and  to  prefer  him  to  all  in  the  worid.  Hammond. 
The  difference  in  de^ee  of  Christian  perfection,  as 
compared  amongst  different  believers,  does  not  consist 
in  bestowing  goods  to  the  poor,  1  Cor.  xiiL  3.  and 
is  not  meant  here.,  But  Chnst  requested  lum  to  free 
himself  from  die  snares  and  incumbrances  of  riches, 
and  to  place  himself  under  his  discipline,  to  be  in* 
structed  in  all  righteoumess.     Grodus. 

That  to  be  perfect  is  to  be  fully  instructed  in  our 
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duty,  appears  from  Heb«  ▼•  12,  IS.  vi.  1.  where  it  is 
contrasted  with  babes  in  Christ.  So  Phil,  iii,  15.   See 
also  1  Cor.  ziii.  10.  that  state  of  knowledge  which 
is  perfect;  and  CoL  I  28.  so  Whitby,  note  on  1  Coh 
u.  6.  where  the  words  are,  "  We  speak  wisdom 
amongst  those  that  are  perfect,'^  u  e.  saith  Theodoret, 
amongst  those  whose  faith   is  sincere  and  en^re. 
Hence,  to  know  in  part,  is  opposed  to  perfect  know- 
ledge, 1  Cor.  xiii.  9,  10«    So  the  word  lOJ  is  used  by 
the  Rabbins ;  as^  they  speak  of  a  judge  who  was 
not  Gomar— -not  fully  instructed  in  the  traditions; 
and  tell  us,  that  R.  Hillel  said  to  a  proselyte,  ^'  Do 
not  that  to  another  which  is  odious  to  thyself;  that  i8 
the  whole  law,  and  go  thy  way  perfect."  Cod.  Talm. 
Shabbath.  f.  SI. 

Further;  this  injunction  to  sell  all  that  he  Jiad 
was  only  a  particular  command  to  this  young  man,  to 
convince  him  of  the  insincerity  of  his  pretended  love 
to  eternal  life;  and  not  a  precept  common  to  Chris* 
lians.  That  there  were  rich  men  in  the  church,  see 
1  Tim,  vi.  17*  James  i.  10.  ii.  2.  Acts  v.  4.  2  Con 
viii.  IS.    Whitby* 

V.  2S.  a  rich  man  shall  hardbf  enterr^'}  on  account 
of  his  trust,  Mark  x.  24.  in  ^  these  incitements  to 
evil,  or  at  least  impediments  of  goodness.  Add,  Ps» 
xlix.  6,  7.  and  lii.  7.  So  1  Tinu  vi.  17.  Ecclus. 
xxxi.  8.  For  this  covetousness  is  idolatry,  Coh  iii  5.; 
and  thus  Ecclus.  xxxi.  7.  where  |uXoy  Tpo^xofi^fiar^g 
is  an  idol.  .  This  idolatry  is  painted  in  lively  cotours 
byMenand^: 

'O  i^eu  ^Enx^piAog  rwg  Ot^ug  §lmi  Juyu 
T^dpyt}p$oy  ijfiii^  Ha$  to  jfonitnoy  imvw. 
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Eu^ai  Ti  ^ouXsi,  vavra  trot  ysvr^a-irou. 

So  Lactant.  lib.  vii.  et  R.   Israel.  Tract,  de  Anima, 
G.  xxxiii.     Grothis. 

Or  it  may  be  read,  "  will"  hardly  enter ;  meaxmig, 
that,  in  the  approaching  time  of  persecution,  a  rich 
man  will  hardly  be  persuaded  to  be  a  disciple  of 
Christ ;  which  is  here  called,  altering  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.     Wall's  Critical  Notes, 

V.  24.  -^r  a  camel,']  xa^aijXoj^.  The  Greeks  con- 
tend that  this  should  be  understood  of  a  cable.  (Gro- 
tius.)  Some  read  xajxiMv  ;  but  £uthymius,  Theophy- 
lact,  and  Phavorinus,  unite  in  assening,  there  is  no 
occasion  for  any  change,  for  that  both  worcfs  equally 
import  a  cable  rope.  This  exposition  Whitby  de- 
fends from  Bochart,  thus: — 1.  Because  the  Hebrew 
proverb  speaks  only  of  an  elephant,  not  of  a  camel— 
2.  Because  the  Syr.  and  Arab,  versions  read  a  cable— 
S.  Because  the  Jews  (Buxtorf.  Lex.  Talm.  p.  1719.) 
use  the  same  proverb  of  a  cable  rope— 4.  And  be- 
cause  there  is  some  analogy  between  drawing  a  thread, 
and  a  rope,  through  the  eye  of  a  needle;  but  not 
between  a  camel  and  a  thread.  Bochart.  Hieroz.  part 
i.  lib.  ii.  c.  5.  p.  91,  92.     Whitby. 

But  Grotius,  Lightfoot,  Wetstein-,  Michaelis,  and 
most  commentators  join  in  opinion,  that  the  compa- 
rison of  the  camel  is  so  much  in  the  figuradve  style 
of  the  Rabbins,  and  of  the  Oriental  nations ;  as  of  the 
Arabs,  (Grotius.)  and  of  the  Indians^  who  have  a 
comparison,  as  "  if  an  elephant  go  through  a  little 
door,"  (Michaelis.)  that  the  text  is  sufBcienfiy  au- 
thentic. Michaelis,  part  i.  c.  iv.  sect.  v.  vol.  i  p.  131. 
Nor  in  these  hyperboles,  as  Jer.  xiii.  23.  is  any  ana- 
logy requisite.     Grotius. 
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The  doors  are  frequently  made  extremely  low  i^ 
the  east)  often  no  more  than  three  or  four  feet  in 
height ;  to  prevent  the  plundering  Arabs  from  riding 
into  the  inner  court.  Yet  they  train  their  camels  to 
make  their  way  on  their  knees,  though  with  difficulty, 
through  these  do<!»r-ways.  It  is  in  allusion  to  this 
practice  that  this  expression  is  used.  See  Harmer 
Obs.  V.  iif.  p.  89. 

Bowyer  informs  us,  that  Drusius  would  conjecture, 
that  the  ancient  3  (a)  and  /a  being  in  MSS.  much 
alike,  xaptiXos  here,  and  Aristoph.  Vesp.  Schol.  1030. 
should  be  read  xa0iXo^,  a  cable.  This  he  appears  to 
approve,  and  support:  The  word  xa^iXoj,  however, 
does  not  occur  in  Scapula ;  not  to  observe,  that  the 
most  ^icient  MSS.  were  in  capital  letters. 

V.  26.  — //«>  is  impossihkJ}  The  whole  passage  is 
somewhat  hyperbolical.  How  hard  is  it,  says  Christ, 
for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kii^dom  of  heaven ! 
— hard,  but  not  impossible.  Reason  without  the  Go- 
spel  can  persuade  few  to  renounce  their  riches,  but 
the  promises  of  God  in  the  Gospel  have  persuaded 
many.  'A^voltoi^  is  difficult,  (as  SuerxoXov  ver.  23.  In 
the  same  sense  Plato,  ayadov  shai  ha(p£po9nra>gj  xai 
xXoti(riov  tlvai  ha^spovrmg  aiuvaroy.  Grotius.)  and 
Sumrov  is  easy-— rather  than  possible,  and  impossible. 
Le  Clerc.  ^ 

V.  26.  — with  God  all  things  are  possible.']  So  the 
O.  Test.  Gen.  xviii.  14.  whence  Luke  i.  37.  Jer. 
xxxii.  17.  Job  xlii.  2.  Thus  also  Homer,  "  ©«oi  Is  ts 
wavroL  itiuavrai :"  and  many  of  the  Grecian  poets. 
See  the  quotations  in  Grotius.  God,  by  his  grace, 
may  even  render  the  rich  free  from  the  contagion  of 
riches,  and  possessing  them  as  though  they  possessed 
them  not.  l£or.  vU.  31.     Grotius. 
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V.  28«  shalirn  the  r^eneraiio9h^'}  There  are  three 
opioioiis  on  this  subject*  That  of  lightfoot^  do- 
tius,  and  Hammond,  that  the  regeneradm  refers  to 
the  first  preaching  of  Christianity  after  die  ascension. 
That  of  Whitby,  that  it  rrfers  to  the  fiiU  coa^eroon 
^  of  the  Jews,  after  die  destrucdon  of  AndchrisL  And 
the  more  customary  one  of  many  of  the  Fatbers^  re- 
ceived by  Le  Clerc  and  Doddridge,  that  it  relates 
to  the  final  change  and  judgment  at  the  end  of  the 
world. 

17aXiyy«yffo-ia,  i.  e.  fTTTJl  Syr.  the  new  age,  is  the 
reign  of  Christ  commencing  at  his  resurrection}  of 
which  St.  Paul,  2  Cor.  V.  17.  ''  Behold  all  tlungsare 
become  new !"  The  Jews  named  this  the  future  age; 
and  the  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the  throne  of  his  glory 
is  properly  referred  to  this  period  in  Scripture.  That 
the  term  ^^  regeneration '^  was  tal^en  in  tbk  sense 
bv  the  Jews,  may  be  seen  in  Josephus  adv.  Appion, 
lio.  iL  and  Philo  L.  de  Caino.  To  judge,  xpiycsv,  is 
here  no  more  than  to  preside  over,  ^udg«  xSl.  7. 
1  Sam.  viiL  5.  Macknight.)  So  die  Hebr.  roHD.  The 
Idea  is  taken  from  the  ^tiXa^;^ai,  or  ancient  heads  of 
the  tribes,  who  sat  near  the  throne^  and  assisted  the 
king  of  Israel  in  his  judgments.  So  Luke  xxiL  29, 
SO.  These  seats  are  termed  thrones  in  the  Revela* 
tions,  and  probably  Col*  i.  16.    Grotius^ 

Christ,  in  this  passage,  corrects  the  grosser  ideas  of 
the  Jews  respecting  the  regeneration,  which  they  ex- 
pected on  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah.  The 
words  are  taken  nrom  Dan.  vii.  9,  10.  whidi  should 
be  rendered  ^  thrones  are  set  up.'''  The  prophet 
refers  to  Christ's  kingdom,  after  die  fopr  grent  mo> 
narchies.  Thus  Rev.  c.  iv,  and  v.  and  the  mrooe^  c« 
XX.  4.  prior  to  the  last  judgment.  At  the  final  jodg^ 
ment  all  stand  before  the  judgment«8eat,and  there  are 
no  assessors,  Matt,  xxv,  32*  a  Cor.  Tt  10,  &Cr    Here 
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are  twdve  thrones ;  and  only  the  twelve  tribes  to  t>e  ^  -. .  * 
judged.  It  refers^  therefore,  to  Christ's  judgment  at 
the  entrance  of  his  evangeliod  government.  rs.^i].  6. 
AT^tt.  xxviii.  18.  John  v.  27.  It  is  the  judgment  of 
Christ  on  the  rebellious  Jews.  So  c.  xxiv.  It  cannot 
refer  to  the  persons  of  the  Apostles,  for  Judas  was 
amongst  them ;  it  b  meant  of  thdr  doctrine,  Rom. 
n.  16.  It  follows,  that  the  Gospel  was  preached  to  all 
the  twelve  tribes  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
Ughtfoot.  The  Apostles  were  to  be  his  ministers ; 
next  the  Messisdi  in  dignity  and  office ;  by  whom  he 
was  to  govern  his  Church.    Macknight. 

The  7ra\iyY$vs<na  is  the  fi§Mkiop  al<ov^  or,  age  to 
come,  of  IsaisJi,  beginning  at  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 
Tct  as  the  saints  are  to  judge  the  world,  1  Cor.  vi.  2. 
and  Luke  xzii.  SO.;  and  in  Mark  x.  30.  there  is 
in^ition  of  the  world  to  come;  it  will  be  most  safe 
to  interpret  this  judgment  here,  so  as  not  to  exclude 
that  future  ^gnity  also.     Hammond. 

The  above  opinion  of  Ughtfoot,  Whitby  states 
and  illustrates ;  yet  grants  the  irotXiyysyeiria  may  refer 
to  the  consummation  of  the  world,  and  ^  the  new 
heavens  and  new  earth."  But  he  observes,  that  this 
regeneration  or  new  birth  is  only  that  of  the  Church 
of  Christ ;  that  ^(»o9roi>}<ri^,  or  new  life,  when  all  Israel 
shall  be  saved ;  and  the  fullness  of  the  Gentiles  shall 
flow  into  it.  For  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  are  the 
only  persons  to  be  judged ;  which  makes  it  probable, 
the  passage  may  import,  that,  after  the  fall  of  Anti* 
christ,  the  Apostles,  not  by  a  resurrection  of  their 
persons,  but  by  a  reviviscence  of  diat  Spirit  which  re« 
sided  in  them,  and  chiefly  by  the  Gospel,  shall  rule 
.  these  tribes.  The  Jews  called  all  their  returns  from 
the  captivity  a  ^eooroitjo*!^,  and  TaXi^ytvf (riot ;  there- 
fore, more  probably,  diis  greater  deliverance. 

It  cannot  well  be  die  final  resurrection,  for  then 
there  will  belio  assessors :  and  not  the  tribes  of  Israel 
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alone,. but  both  Jew  and  Gentile  are  to  be  judged. 
Rom.  ii.  16.  Whitby  ad  loc.  et  addit.  Doddridge 
finally  insists,  that  Christ  sitting  on  the  throne  of  his 
glory,  can  only  refer  to  his  final  judgment.  Matt. 
XXV.  SI,  32 ;  and  that  the  Apostles  being  spoken  of 
collectively,  it  is  no  objection  that  Judas  was  one  of 
the  number.  For  Matthias  filled  his  place,  and  was 
entitled  to  the  promise,  and  no  particular  discrimina- 
tion was  necessary.  Doddridge. — To  this  may  be 
added  from  Le  Clerc,  that  there  is  no  proof  that  the 
<pvXap;^ai^  or  heads  of  tribes,  as^ted  the  kings  of 
Israel,  or  any  mention  of  them  in  the  Sacred  History 
after  the  time  of  Moses  in  the  camp  of  the  Israelites. 
Num.  c.  i.  ii.  vii.  &c.  It  may  rather  allude  to  the 
seats  of  the  Sanhedrim.     Le  Clerc. 

Of  these  opinions,  that  of  Whitby  may  be  well 
thought  refined  and  visionary.  The  other  two  have 
each  their  difficulties.  For  instance,  St.  Paul  himself 
seems  to  have  lobked  towards  a  future  judgment, 
1  Cor.  iv.  4.  Rom.  xiv.  10.  (Gilpin.)  Perhaps,  with 
Hammond,^  the  two  opinions  may  be  vmited.  Or  the 
passage  may  only  express  a  distinguished  pre-eminence 
in  heaven,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  present  judaical 
ideas,  and  prepossessions  of  the  apostles. 

The  Stoics  had  an  idea  of  the  renewal  of  the  world. 
Philo  de  incorrup.  Mundi,  p.  728.  M.  Antoninus, 
lib.  xi.  §  i.  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  xv.  19.  Seneca. 
Quaest.  Nat.  lib.  iii.  c.  ult.  (Le  Clerc.)  but  it  does 
not  seem,  no  more  than  the  renovation  of  it,  spoken 
of  by  Just.  Martyr  and  Irenseus,  applied  to  thar  mil- 
lennium, (Whitby.)  to  have  any  connexion  here. 

V.  29.  — an  hundredfold^']  "  in  this  life  with  perse- 
cution,** Mark  x.  30.  i.  e.  shall  receive  more  than 
they  forfeit,  in  the  affectionate  support  of  all  good, 
Christians,  the  pleasures  of  a  good  conscience,   the 
increase  of  grace,  and  God's  favour  here,  attamen  cum 
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serumnis,  though  it  will  be  attended  with  persecution ; 
and  in  the  end,  everlasting  life.  So  Origen.  Respons. 
ad  Orthod.  Quaest.  ex.  and  Theophylact.  Of  this 
the  Apostle  is  an  example,  2  Cor.  vL  8,  9,  10.  ^'  In 
this  life,**  iv  Tm  xaipeo  touta),  destroys  the  vision  of 
Irenaeus,  that  it  was  to  happen  in  the  millennium. 
Grotius.     So  Whitby. 

V.  30.  mam/  that  arejirstr-']  These  words  plainly 
relate  to  the  next  chapter.  This  should  have  ended 
here.  A€  is  redundant,  and  yap  in  the  next  verse  shows 
the  connexion.     Le  Clerc. 

**  Many  that  are  first,**  i.  e.  the  Jews,  to  whom  the 
kingdom  is  first  offered^  shall  be  the  last  that  shall 
partake  of  it ;  and  Ihe  Gentiles,  to  whom  it  was  later 
offered,  the  first.  Whitby  Paraph.  The  lowest  also 
of  the  Jews,  publicans  and  sinners,  shall  be  preferred 
to  the  self-righteous  pharisees  and  heads  of  the  nation. 
See  Luke  xiii.  28, 29,  SO.  Matt.  viii.  11,  12.  xxi.  31, 
32.  Luke  vii.  29,  30.     Grotius. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

The  parallel  passages   are:    Matt.  xx.   17—34.^ 
Mark  x.  32 — 52.     iUso  Matt.  xx.  17 — 19.     Luke 
xviii.    31 — 34.    and   Matt.    xx.    29. — ^Luke    xviil 
35 — *3. 

V.  I.  the  kingdom  qflieamen  is  like — ^]  The  design 
of  this  parable  is  to  illustrate  the  observation  in  the 
end  of  the  preceding  chapter.  See  note  on  ver.  16. 
infira. 
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V.  1.  earfy  in  the  mormng'^']  afta  Tpmi,  u  e.  Kte- 
jraHy,  cum  mane,  cum  primi  luce.  Cicero.  So  I>e^ 
mosthenes,  dyLOL  rt}  ij/tf^a.    Bez2u 

V.  2.  — :^r  a  jpcwny  a  dayJ}  The  Talmudiats,  vho 
were  very  ex2k:t,  and  had  tracts  on  the  paym^it  and 
regulation  of  Is^urers,  as  Bava  Mezra.  c»  vii.  the 
tract  of  Maimonides  oA  hiring,  distinguished,  amongst 
o^er  things  in  their  canons  on  rules,  between  beuig- 
hired  for  a  day,  and  for  some  hours ;  as  m  this  para^ 
ble.    Lightfoot» 

The  Roman  penny,  or  7  id.  was  probably  the  wual 
price  of  a  day's  labour  amongst  the  Jews ;  as  Tadtus 
acquaints  us,  it  was  among  the  Romans ;  Denarius 
diumum  stipendium,  Tadt.  Ann.  i.  17.  Hence  it  k 
justly  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  scarcity.  Rev.  vi.  6.  that 
a  Bieasure  or  chcenix  of  wheat,  the  daily  allowance 
ibr  one  man,  about  an  English  quart,  was  sold  at  that 
jnice^    Doddridge. 

V.  S.  — -odoitf  the  ikhrd  htmr^  i.  e.  nine  in  &e  mom* 
ing.  Doddridge  properly  disapproves  of  the  nunute 
distincdon  made  by  Whid^y  of  the  several  parts  of 
this  parable  into  the  several  stages  of  Christ^s  sum- 
stry  >  as,  that  the  third  tioiu^  was  the  first  mission  oi 
the  Apostles  to  preach  to  the  Jews ;  the  sixth,  and 
ninth,  their  preachine  to  the  Jews  after  die  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  eleventh  hour,^  the  olfiu;  of 
tfae  Gentiles,  &c..  As  to  the  burden  and  heat  <»the 
day,  the  Jews  might  apply  it  to  their  various  sufferings 
for  many  ages  in  adhering  to  the  worship  of  the  true 
God:  the  eai&r  converts  of  the  Gentiles  had  tfadr 
d^re  of  any  hardshqis  after  the  preaching  of  the  Gcs* 
fel,  1  Thess.  iL  14.    Doddridge* 

V^  6.  '^ffie  eleventh  ^our.^  So  Plutarth,  vita  Cras^ ; 
m  Applan  F^uthic.  of  Dejotarus,  wheQ  fi^mding  a 
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tity  in  extreme  old  age ;  'il  BeunTM,  imiacarTig  iSpag 
AfxoSojMrSiv  oipx^-     Grotius. 

V.  8.  ^---hegimiing  Jrcm  the  last}  Thisimpfies 
equality,  as  Acts  viiL  10.  avo  jxix^o  itog  ftfyoXot;. 
Grqtius.  ^^  When  even  was  come,  Deut.  xziv.  16. 
Lev.  xix.  IS.  Lightfoot. 

V.  12,  Aese lasthax^ewrai^ht^ixoiTflrM.  Posdbly 
iiroyr)froL9y  have  laboured,  may  be  the  true  reading ; 
but  iiroiriorau  also  signifies  have  wrought  or  labour^^ 
as  Ruth  ii.  19.  ww  e7roi7}<ra^,  LXX.  ^  where  hast  thoa 
wrought?'^  and  twice  again  in  the  same  verse.-^In 
general,  in  the  N*  Test,  when  joined  with  the  words 
denoting  dme^  it  is  to  be  rendered  by  stay  or  tpeni^ 
So  Acts  V.  S4f*  XV.  SS.  xviii.  21,  2S.  xx.  S.  (So 
Beza.)  Hammond.  The  tenn  is  an  Hebraism.  So 
the  Syriac  rightly,  nsv,  i.  e.  opus  fecerant }  as  T(w 
rence  expresses  it.  And  thus  the  Hebrews  use  Twy 
et  Vps.  Comp.  Exod.  v.  9.  Lev.  xxiii.  7.  Exod.  xL 
9,  10.     Grodus. 

It  is  usual  with  the  Hebrews  to  include  die  veAsl 
noun  in  the  preceding  verb.  Thus  Ps.  xiiL  3.  Nf^ 
dormiam  mortis,  i.  e.  ne  dormiam  dormidoitem  mor- 
ds.  So  here  ipyov  is  underwood.  Besa.  (L  e.  as  if 
it  were,^9ror3](ray  TnoDjjtta.)  For  ToiT^fjM  also  is  a  woiic; 
as  Eccl.  iL  17.  ivt  5.  viii.  9.  iii.  9.  Whitby.  ' 
'  V.  I'^^-^have  borne  the  burden^  have  been  for  so 
many  ages  the  sons  of  God,  and  the  children  of  Abra^ 
bam.    Whitby. 

V.  IS.  Friend^'\  'ErApe,  This  term,  addressed  to 
slight  acquaintance  of  th?  lower  rank,  occurs  in 
Hippocrates  and  others.  So  c.  xxii.  12.  Hebr.  yu 
Crrodus. 

V.  IS.  thine  eye  etiTU]  An  e^  eye  is,  btht  H^ 
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brew,  an-  expression  descriptive  of  envy,  (so  Beza.) 
as  ^9-xavov  o^flaX/xov  with  the  Greekjs.  Hence  it 
implies  also  covetous,  Prov.  xxiii.  6.  Tobit  iv.  7,  16. 
Ecclus.  xiv,  8,  9,  10.  So  the  Latins,  of  the  envious  j 
dolere  ei  oculos  ex  alienis  commodis.     Grotius. 

V.  15.  because  I  am  good?']  "AyaAog  frequently  in 
the  N.  Test,  signifies  bountiful  or  liberal ;  as,  works 
of  mercy.  Acts  ix.  36. — doing  good.  Matt.  xii.  1 2. — 
good  fruits,  James  iii.  17.  Thus  Gal.  vi.  9.  2  Cor.  ix. 
8.  belong  to  works  of  mercy.  Thus  Rom.  v.  7.  and 
Tit.  ii.  5.  where  the  elder  women  are  to  be  *  good,' 
u  e.  kind  to  their  family.  In  the  present  passage  it 
obviously  means  liberal ;  Christ  rests  the  equality  of 
the  several  payments  on  the  liberality  of  God,  ver.  15. 
It  may  however  be  supposed  that  the  later  labourers 
were  more  diligent,,or  laboured  harder;  and  thus  that 
fuany  who  did  not  support  so  loqg  a  trial  as  others, 

S^had  as  high  degrees  of  will  to  this  service.  This 
?a  Hammond  endeavours  to  establish  by  a  similar 
parable  detailed  in  the  Gemara,  ler.  Cod.  Berachoth. 
and  given  in  Lightfoot,  note  ad  ver.  1.  But  Le  Clerc 
observes  in  general,  that  the  Jewish  writers  came  after 
the  time  of  Christ,  and  ipore  probably  drew  their  pa- 
rables from  the  Gospels.     Le  Clerc. 

'Ayaios  is  liberal ;  so  Ecclus.  xxxv.  8.  so  310  W  a 
liberal  eye.  See  Buxtorf.  It  is  not  probable,  consi- 
dering the  hatred  the  Jews  bore  to  Christ,  that  they 
^ould  imitate  his  parables.  As  he  condescended  to 
yse  their  proverbs ;  and  took  part,  it  is  said,  of  the 
Lord's  prayer  from  their  forms ;  it  is  more  likely  that 
he  might  apply  some  of  their  parables  to  the  spiritual 
mattery  of  his  kingdon^.     Whitby. 

•  V.  16.  manjf  be  called^'}  The  xXijroi  or  called, 
here,  are  the  Jews  who  rejected  the  gospel  when 
called  to  it ;  as  those  called  to  the  marriage  supper  of 
the  gospel,  which  yef  was  slighted  by  diem,  Luke 
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xiv.  18.  The  ixXsxroi  are  the  Jews,  few  in  number, 
who  embraced  the  call.  The  whole  parable,  see 
c.  xix.  SO.  and  this  present  verse,  relates  to  the  re^ 
jecting  of  the  gospel  by  the  Jews,  and  the  acceptance 
of  it  by  the  Gentiles.  Comp.  Luke  xiii.  28,  29,  SO. 
It  cannot  relate  to  the  rewards  in  the  next  life :  as  no 
murmuring,  ver.  11.  or  envy,  ver.  15.  can  take  place 
there.  But  the  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles 
IS  called  a  great  mystery.  Rom.  xvi.  25.  Eph.  iu.  4. 
1  Tim.  iii.  16.  So  Acts  xi.  19.  x.  15.  xi.  2,  3.  xxii. 
21,  22.  1  Thess.  ii.  16.  Rom.  xi.  28.  Hence  the 
murmuring  and  evil  eye.  And  most  unjustly,  says 
our  Lord ;  as  they  had  not  the  less  share  in  the  bless- 
ings of  Abraham  and  the  Messiah,  from  the  Gentiles 
being  admitted.     Whitby. 

V.  16.  Jew  are  chosen.']  Grotius  shows  here,  in  a 
long  and  learned  note,  that  xXijto^,  "  the  called,"  is 
often  applied  to  Christians  under  the  idea  of  such 
as  obeyed  the  call ;  so  Rom.  i.  6.  1  Cor.  i.  1,2,  24. 
Jude  1  y  and  sometimes  the  two  words,  called  and 
chosen,  are  thus  used  as  synonymous,  Rev.  xvii.  14. 
Further;  that  especially  sxXexrog  is 'applied  to  what- 
ever is  either  valuable  in  itself,  or  held  by  another 
in  high  estimation ;  and  thus  t6  any  set  of  people  dis- 
tinguished from  others.  Thus  the  Greeks  express 
fixXsxrov  by  to  ixxpirov^  to  i^aipsrov.  Hence  some- 
times the  whole  nation  of  the  Israelites,  Ps.  cv.  6. ;  and 
sometimes  all  Christians  (see  c.  xxiv.  22.  Grotius,  and 
note  on  Mark  xiii.  20.  infra.);  sometimes  those  of  the 
Jewish  nation  distinguished  for  sanctity,  or  any  office 
from  God — ^as  Moses,  Ps.  cvi.  23. — Saul,  2  Sam.  xxi. 
6. — ^David,  Ps.  Ixxxix.  S.— sometimes  Christians  of 
real  piety,  Rom.  xvi.  13.  are  so  named.     Grotius. 

All  the  nation  of  the  Israelites  carried  arms  and 
were  enrolled  for  service.  Numb,  ii  3,  22.  When 
troops  were  formed ;  many  were  called  or  summoned. 
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.  indthe  most  proper  of  these  were  selected.  So  tiie  Ro« 
mans,  *^  delectum  habere."— It  is  supposed  by  Fleuiy, 
ISst.  of  Israelites,  p.  152.  that  this  expression  had 
its  rise  from  the  above  practice.    Or.  Cust  ad  loc« 

In  general ;  xXijror  usually  ttgnifies  Chrisdtes,  is 
in  the  O.  Test,  the  LXX  use  the  word  xaXfcv  to  ex* 
press  God's  calling  the  Hebrews  to  the  knoi^edge  of 
mnwelf*    Isa.  xliii.  1.  xlv.  S,  4.    Le  Clerc. 

V.  19.  — oni  to  crucify  him.']  This  prediction  is  i 
strong  instance  of  the  sphit  of  proph^  exerted  by 
our  Lord.  It  was  .more  probable  diat  he  should  be 
privately  slain,  or  stoned  to  death  in  a  tumult.  And 
when  he  was  delivered  back  to  the  Jews  by  Pilate, 
with  permission  to  judge  him  according  to  their  law, 
k  ii  wonderful  he  was  not  stoned.  But  all  this  was 
doK  that  the  Scriptures  might  be  fulfilled.  Dod« 
dridge. 

V.  21.  an  thtfrigHhand—]  Alluding  to  die  Ab 
Bethdin,  or  Father  of  the  Court,  who  sat  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Nasi,  or  Fjnesident  of  the  Sanhedrim ;  and 
to  die  Hacam,  or  Sage,  who  sat  on  the  left.  LamyApp. 
fiibL  b.  i.  c.  xii.  p.  901^  4to  ed.  To  «t  on  the  rigbr 
and  left  hand  is  plainly  to  have  the  most  emuient 
places  of  dignity ;  as  the  mother  of  Solomon,  1  Kings 
li.  19.  thus  Pis.  xlv.  9. ;  and  with  the  Persian^,  the 
first  seat  after  the  king,  Jos.  Ant.  lib.  xL  c.  4. 
1  Esdr.  iii.  7*  iv.  42.  The  mother  of  James  and  John 
miffht  make  this  request  on  account  of  their  alliance 
wim  Christ,  and  her  constant  attendance ;  also  of  the 
disdnction  shown  to  her  children,  as  Matt.  xviL  1. 
Mark  in.  17.  v.  37,  &c.  Whitby.  This  request  of 
Salome  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  pronuse  just 
made  to  the  Apostles,  of  sitting  on  twelve  thrones  to 
judge  the  tr3>es  of  Israel.    Grotius. 
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V.  22»  Ye  knmxf  not  what  ye  ask*']  Ye  know  not 
the  state  df  my  kingdom,  which  will  rather  call  ]p« 
fosufferings^  than  to  tem^ral  aulvantagest  Grotius* 
Whitby  PSraph. 

V.  22.  Cmyoudrink  (fthecup-^^  The  word  cup 
usually  signiiies;the  portion  of  good  or  evil  which 
befais  men.  So  the  two  cups  of  JuiHter.  Horn*  IK  SI. 
ver.  525.  of  which  see  Plutarc.  ir^fi  ^t>yij^>  ?•  60aCi 
So  dsp  Plautus,  Cas.  act.  v.  sc'2.  ut  senex  hoc 
eodem  poculo,  quo  ego  bibo,  biberet  Of  the  use  <£ 
this  phrase  see  Taubman  in  Plautus  Prudent.  S«  6# 
The  cup  of  afflictions  is  frequent  in  the  Scripturei^ 
Ps.  Ixxv.  8.  Isa.  lu  17,22.  Jer..xxv.  15,  17,  l& 
Lam.  iv.  21,  &c.  So  the  immersion  m  waters^  or 
under  floods,  called  here  baptism.  ]^.  xlii.  %  Ixtx.  2* 
lxxxviiL7.  Cantic.viii.7.ler.  xlvii.2«£zek.xxvi»ld. 
Dan.  ix.  26.  Jon.  ii.  3.  Luke  xiL  50.  Of  this  cap 
the  apostle  James  drank  when  slam.  Acts  xii*  2.  uA 
St.  John  when  cast  into  the  furnace  of  oil  (if  auAen^ 
ticated),  banished  to  Patmos,  &c.  Whitby.  Thai 
St.  John  also  was  slain  by  the  sword  is  asserted  by 
Chrysostom,  (followed  as  usual  by  Theophylact;)  b|Mf 
he  is  of  too  late  an  aera,  especially  as  Justin  Martyr« 
Irenaeus,  and  Clemens  have  no  such  circumstance^ 
and  Origen  and  Tertullian  rq'ect  it.    Grocius. 

V.  23.  tlie  baptism^  ^. — 3  This  does  not  allude  to 
Christian  baptism,  but  is  a  metaphor  from  the  ymcA, 
^aam^ofiaty  to  be  plunged  or  immerged  in  water« 
so  that  It  is  with  great  difficulty  the  person  can  exfti*. 
cate  himself,,  Job  ix.  31.  It  is  frequent  in  Scrifiturew 
Ps.  Ixix.  2, 15,  16.  cxxiv.  4.  cxliv*  7-  Beza.  Le 
Clerc. 

y.23.  notndmtogivejt^t-'-^wh(m^&7i.7<oLyhcre^ 
as  in  c^her  places,  is  for  «!  /t^,  thus  Matt.  xviL  S.: 
si  /xi}  is  expressed  Mark  ix.  8.  by  aX:!Mx.  ^^  not  mutie 
to  give,  unless  for  whom  it  is  prepared,  &c."  Grotius. 
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Y.23.  for  tvlum  it  is  prepared*']  This  argues  no 
defect  in  the  power  of  Christ;  compare  Luke  xxii.  29* 
Rev.  iii.  21.  1  Cor.  xii.  5.  but  only  a  perfect  confor- 
mity to  his  Father's  will.     Whitby. 

V.25.  Ye  know  that  the  princes — ]  This  appears  to 
be  introduced  by  Christ  to  alleviate  the  envy  rising 
against  the  sons  of  Zebedee  amongst  the  other  apo- 
stles, by  showing  that  sufferings  and  death  attended 
the  chief  in  his  kingdom.  Grotius.— that  they  were 
to  exercise  the  greatest  services,  and  be  ministers  for 
the  good  of  others.  Whitby. — ^and  to  regard  each, 
other  as  brethren  and  equals.     Doddridge. 

On  Christians  exercising  civil  dominion,  see  Whit- 
by ad  loc. 

V.25.  they  that  are  greats]  xai  oi  fjisyaXof,  exer- 
•cise  authority,  aurcov,  upon  them.  Grotius  would 
refer  this  last  oturoiv,  not  to  the  Gentiles,  hut  to  the 
01  &pj(ovTsSi  the  kings  or  princes,  and  suppose  that  ol 
fLiya'kM^  expressive  of  the  Roman  emperor  or  Persian 
king,  had  a  superior  jurisdiction  over  the  kings  and 
princes  under  their  dominion.     Grotius. 

V.  28.  Us  soul  a  ransom  for  many.']  Grotius,  observ- 
ing that  woXXoi  is  occasionally  used  for  all,  yet  would 
here  limit  the  sense  of  it  to  many,  i.  e.  to  those  who 
should  believe  in  Christ ;  and  who  are  named  many 
here,  as  a^in,  in  Dan.  ix.  27-  to  express,  that  not 
only  the  Jews,  but  the  Gentiles  also,  should  be  of  that 
number.  He  apprehends  this  text  refers  to  the  pro- 
phecy, Isa.  liii.  10,  11.  that  when  he  had  ^'become 
DtW,'*  here  rightly  Xut^ov,  **  an  offering  for  sin,  he 
should  justify  many,  and  bear  their  iniquities."  So 
John  xi.  51,  52.  and  thus  Heb.  ix.  28.     Grotius. 

But  Whitby  insists,  that  ;roXXoi  here  undoubtedly 
signifies  all,  and  also  c.  xxvi.  28.  and  Heb.  ix.  28.  ; 
as  may  be  clearly  seen  by  comparing  Dan.  xii.  2.  with 
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John  V.  28, 29.  and  Rom.  v.  15.  with  1  Cor.  xv.  22. 
ami  Rom.  V.  19.  with  ver.  12.    Whitby. 

Further ;  Grotius  fully  states,  that  a  piacular  sacri* 
fice,  Hebr.  DtSM.  LXX,  vspi  ofiapriag,^  or  i^ao-rixoy, 
is  rightly  named  T^utpov.  For  nsD,  which  is  properly 
Xvrpov,  is  also  taken  in  that  sense.  Lev.  x.  17.  and 
rendered  by  the  LXX  vMpi  xaQapfAou  And  these  pia- 
cular victims  ludbant  poenas  peccatorum :  hence 
they  were  named  in  Latin  lustrales;  for  Tiurpoff  is 
lustrum — ^and  thus  Ennius,  for  'Exropos  ^vrpov,  wrote 
Hectoris  lustra:  and  throughout  the  Scriptures  we 
find  xaAmpio-ixov^  iXourjxov^  Xurpov,  used  as  synonimous. 
.The  wdait  Hebrews  called  the  Messiah  *ib3  w^, 
avipa  Xurpou.  And  Daniel  saith,  the  Messiah  was  to 
come,  riy  IM*?,  "  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity.** 
DaxL  ix.  24.     Grotius. 

Again ;  in  the  phrase  dvri  Tn'k'KtoVy  opti  not  only 
sonifies  for  the  good  or  advsuitage,  but  in  the  stead 
of  others.  So,  both  the  Heathens  and  Christians 
used  the  word  «vri.  Thus  Alcestis  said  to  Admetus, 

^Eym  0-9  irpi<F^u6oira  ndm  rr^g  iftr^g 
^I^JXyig  xaroum^troura  ^tog  toS*  AqropaVy 
Oy^rxiU'  ■ \nr%p  O'fflev. 

Ego  te  honore  afficiens,  et  pro  mea 

Anlma  constituens  te,  ut  hanc  lucem  asptcias, 

-Morior  nunc  pro  te. 

The  Heathens,  both  of  this  early  age,  and  in  later 
limes,  had  an  klea  of  a  person's  avoiding  .^f^  ^ 
another  submitted  in  his  place.  Aristides,  c(5ntem« 
porary  with  the  £mp.  Adrian,  in  Sacrarum  v.  speak* 
ing  of  an  praiicular  resppnse  fpunded  on  this  idea, 
uses  the  saine  word,  >|/t>jj^v  Avri  "iif^/yig  ayr«Sa>x«.  See 
more  examples  in  Is.  Ca^aubon.  ^  Sueton.  CaliguL 
c.  xiv.  et  m  Adriattum  Spartiani.  et  Claud.  Salmap 
VOL.  L  2  C 
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$ium.  These  persons  were  named  avn^xi^i :  which 
word  is  often  used  by  Ignatius  in  his  Epistles ;  see 
Pearson's  Vindic.  Ignat.  pars  ii.  c.  xv.     Le  Clerc. 

Add  from  Whitbv;  That  Christ  suffered  in  our 
stead,  or  gave  hjb  life  instead  of  our  lives,  obnosous 
to  death,  "  the  wages  of  sin,'*  see  lai^ely  proved  in 
Whitby's  note  on  1  Tim.  ii.  6.  "  He  gave  his  life 
avTiXur^ov  u7r$p  'jravrtotf^  a  ransom  for  all.^'  Other 
Jewish  and  Heathen  authors  have  the  like  expressions ; 
as  Joshua  ii.  14.  LXX,  tj  >^u;^  ijjuuov  ott^  ijftmy.  So 
Eleazar,  in  Josephus  L.  de  Maccab.  p.  1090.  C.  ed. 
1691,  when  dying,  saith— that  God  would  accept  his 
soul  for  theirs,  dim  y^^wv  cdneov  Xa3c  rsjv  fjxijv  ^^X^*^* 
Thus  Alcestis  to  Admetus,  ubi  supra.  And  Por- 
phyry from  Asclepiades  (de  Abst.  lib.  iv.  sect.  15.) 
speaking  of  the  first  sacrifices :  '^  They  sometimes 
required  4^;^i}y  avri  ^yij^-,  life  for  life."  See  more  of 
this  in  Outram  de  Sacnf.  lib.  i.  c.  xui.  and  in  Pear- 
son, Vind.  ubi  supra.  It  is  plain  it  was  the  constant 
opinion  both  of  Jews  and  Heathens,  that  their  piacu- 
lar  victims  were  Xt^rpa,  and  dmXrrrpay  ransoms  for 
the  life  of  the  sinner.  Our  Lord  therefore  clearly 
meant,  and  was  understood  bv  them,  that  he  gave 
his  life  instead  of  the  lives  of  otners.  Eph.  v.  2.  Heb. 
ix.  14.  He  paid  the  price  of  our  redemption  to  God. 
Whitby. 

V.  30.  two  blind  men — ]  Mark  x.  46.  and  Luke 
xviii.  S5.  mention  only  one;  but  he,  named  Bar- 
timeus,  might  be  the  more  known,  or  of  better  rank. 
This  incident  is  here,  and  in  Mark,  said  to  take  place 
as  "  they  came  forth  out  of  Jericho,"  ix7rop6Wi[jLsifiDP ; 
but  in  St.  Luke,  "  as  he  drew  near  to  it:"  but  iyyi- 
^f  IV  often  implies  no  more  than  being  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  place.  So  Luke  xix.  29.  **  drawing 
near  to  Bethphage  and  Bethany."  Yet  he  had  already 
passed  through  Bethany.    Grotius.    Add;    as  this 
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sense  of  iyyi^ay  has  been  doubted,  Luke  x.  9.  xviii. 
40.  Rom.  xiii.  12.  and  the  LXX,  ha.  1.  8.  Jen  xxiii. 
23.  Lightfoot,  Harm.  N.  T.  sect.  Ixix.  thought  that  he 
cured  one  blind  man  as  he  entered  in,  and  another  as 
he  returned  from  Jericho.  But  this  is  improbable ; 
especially  as  the  multitude  rebuked  Bartimeos  for  his 
importunity ;  which,  if  a  similar  cure  had  been  so 
recently  wrought,  they  would  not  surely  have  done. 
Doddridge. 

Others,  as  Calvin,  conjecture,  that  he  passed  by  the 
blind  man  on  his  entrance  into  the  city,  to  try  his 
faith  ;  but  on  his  return  cured  him,  and  another  who 
had  then  joined  him.  Calv.  Harm.  Evang.  And  yet 
again  others,  that  there  were  two,  an  old  and  a  new 
town  of  the  name  of  Jericho,  near  to  each  other : 
for  between  the  destruction  of  Jericho,  Joshua  vi.  24. 
and  its  rebuilding,  1  Kings  xvi.  34.  Jericho  is  men- 
ricxied,  Judg.  iii.  13.  2  Sam.  x.  5.  Macknight.  But 
these  suppositions  seem  unnecessary. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

The  parallel  passages  are :  Matt.  xxi.  1-^6.  Mark 
xL  1,  to  xii.  12.  Luke  xix.  29,  to  xx.  19. 

V.  2.  '-'Ullage  over  against  yau^']  two  miles  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  towards  the  south.  Arab.  Geo- 
graph.  Clim.  iii.  ar.  v.  Boch.  Hieroz.  lib.  ii.  c.  !?• 
col.  210.  Whitby.  Bethphage,  adjoining  to  Bethany, 
was  a  little  village  of  the  priests  in  Mount  Olivet.  St. 
Jerom.  Whitby  on  Mark  xi.  1. 

V.  4.  that  it  might  be  JtOfiUed—']  Our  Lord  rode 
on  an  ass  into  Jeru^em,  chiefly  that  he  might  awakea 
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the  attention  of  the  Jews  to  the  proofs  of  his  divifle 
mission,  and  to  the  prophecies.  Zech.  ix.  9.  and  that 
this  prophecy  of  Zechariah  might  not  ranain  uaac* 
complished.     Le  Clerc. 

V.  5.  an  asSj  and  upon  a  colt — ]  See  John  xii.  15. 
This  xai  probably  here  signifies  ^'  id  est,"  **  that  is," 
as  Vau  often  does.  See  note  on  Col.  i.  2.  The  andent 
Jews  apply  the  prophecy  in  Zechariah  to  the  Messiah. 
So  Midras  Coheleth  in  EccL  i.  9.  "  Our  last  Re- 
deemer  shall  resemble  the  first,  (Moses.)  Exod.  iv.  20* 
for  of  the  last  it  is  said,  in  Zech.  ix.  9.  He  is  poor,  and 
sitting  upon  an  ass."  So  Talmud  Sanhedr.  c  fi. 
p.  98.  See  more  in  Bochart  IJieroz.  lib.  5.  c.  17. 
col.  213,  214.  Hence  St.  Chrysostom  urges,  that 
Jesus  was  their  true  Messiah,  as  no  other  came  thus 
to  them.     Whitby. 

V.  5.  tell  ye — ]  from  Isa.  Ixii.  11.  Zech»  ix.  9* 

V.  7.  and  put  on  them  t/ieir  clotke^y^  "  on  the  colt,** 
Mark  xi.  2.  Luke  xix.  30.  AiftooVj  **  them,"  seems 
to  be  used  somewhat  incorrectly,  axupov,  for  airov^ 
or  ovapiov.     Le  Clerc. 

y.S.  strewed  their  garments.']  The  strewing  of 
clothes,  flowers  and  branches  before  great  men  were 
usual  ceremonies.  So  myrtle  branches  befi^-e  ^S^erxes 
passing  the  Hellespont.  Herodotus,  lib.  vii.  c.  56.— 
Garments  of  the  soldiers  before  Cato.  Hutarch.  in 
Cat.  min. — So  2  Kings  ix.  1 3.  before  Jehu.  Whitby.—*- 
Boughs  and  hymns  were  also  usual  among  the  Gre- 
cians on  any  time  of  festivity.  Clemens  ex  Orpheo.— 
So  Athenian  feasts  named  ru  o^;^f  o^a.     Grodus. 

V.  9.  Hosanna.]  The  word  Hosanna  is  contracted 
from  wnjntnrr,  a-mtrov  Stj,  Save,  i^beseech  thee!  A  form 
of  acclamation  which  tiit  Jews  used  at  dieir  Feast  of 
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Tabernacles,  carrying  boughs  in  their  hands,  Neh. 
viii.^  IS.  and  also  on  any  unusual  and  great  occasion 
of  rejoicing,  1  Mace.  ztsL  51.  2  Mace.  x.  7.  So 
Rer.  vii.  9w  From  this  connexion  Elias,  Levita  in 
Thisbi  tells  us,  the  boughs  themselves  were  some- 
times named  Hosannas.  By  this  ceremony,  there- 
fore^ with  st^-ewing  garments  as  in  David's  corcmation, 
Ps.  cxviii.  25.  "  Save  now,  I  beseech  thee  1"  i.  e.  Ho- 
sanna,  O  Lord !  Ps.  xx.  9.  the  people  acknowledged 
Jesus  to  be  the  Mesrnh,  or  Shiloh,  whom  they  ex- 
pected :  "  He  that  cometh,'*  or  was  sent,  of  God. 
In  all  tlidr  festal  ceremonies  the  Jews  held,  and  yet 
hold,  Aat  they  not  only  celebrate  the  deliverance 
from  £gypc,  but  their  hopes  in  ihe  advent  of  the 
Messiah.  And  this  they  particularly  express  in  the 
present  celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  (Gro- 
tius.)  Hosannah  ^'in  the  highest,''  signifies,  in  the 
hea:«ens.  Compare  Ps.  cxlviii.  1«  witdh  Luke  xtx.  98. 
**  Peace  in  heaven,  and  glory  in  the  highest !"  i.  e. 
Glory  and  praise  in  heaven  to  him  who  hath  recon- 
ciled heaven  and  eaasth !  Hammond.    Whitby. 

V.  12.— into  the  temple  of  Godj  and  cast  out j  (§r.] 
i.  e.  into  the  courts  of  the  temple,  eJ^  Upov,  chiefly 
the  €oiut  of  the  G^tiles— ruot  by  any  means  into  the 
temple  itself,  uguaov.  The  purchasing  of  sacrifices 
at  Jerusalem  was  allowed,  Deut.  xiv.  24.  Grotius. 
Whitby.     See  note  on  Mark  xi.  17.  infra. 

V.  12.  — qftfie  money'Chmigers^Ho>JKrj^t(rT(D3/.  This 
word,  as  rpaxs^iTai,  c.  xxv.  27.  and  xspfJLaritrraiy 
Johntii»  14.  is  used  in  the  sense  of  htmtrrai,  they 
who  m^e  profit  by  the  exchange  of  money.  They 
supplied  j^  Jews,  who  came  m>m  distant  parts  of 
Judea,  and  other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  with 
mcmey,  to  be  received  back  at  their  respective  homes, 
(or  which  they  had  paid  bef<»:e  they  b^pn  their  jour* 
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ney,  Whitby.)  Or  perhaps  also  they  exchanged 
foreign  coins  for  those  current  at  Jerusalem.  So  in 
Themistoclcs's  Epistles,  Philostephanus  is  called  ;^^u- 
a-afJLot&os,  and  is  said  to  be  one  thzt  made  gain  by  the 
returning  of  money;  rr^ron  rpaTnl^ireueiv  epyouriaj^fiw 
fjavoy.  Hammond.  KoXXtijBo^  is  exchange  of  money, 
aXXaytj  apyt^ptoo.  Pollux  vii.  33.  Thus  Cicero  in 
.Verrina,  iii.  78.  deductionem  pro  coUybo,  detrimend 
in  collybo.     Grotius. 

Otherwise:  The  Talmud  and  Maimonides  ac- 
quaint us,  that  the  half-shekel  paid  yearly  to  the 
Temple  by  all  the  Jews,  Exod.  xxx.  15.  was  collected 
there  with  great  exacmess  in  the  month  Adar ;  and 
that  on  changing  the  shekels  and  other  money  mto 
half-shekels  tor  that  purpose,  the  money-changers 
exacted  a  small  statied  fee,  or  payment,  called  Kolbon, 
(KiiWv^g.)  It  was  the  tables  on  which  they  trafficked 
for  this  unholy  gain  which  Christ  overturned,  Mai- 
mon.  Shekalim,  c.  i.  2.  Talm.  Shekal.  c.  i.  Light- 
foot. 

The  doves  were  for  offerings  made  by  the  poor ; 
as  Luke  ii.  24»  Lev.  v.  7.     Grodus. 

V.  13.  a  house  cf  prayer ^^  'sa*  Ivi.  7.  become  a 
den  of  robbers,  Jer.  vii.  11.  Whitby.  Not  of  abso- 
lute robbers ;  but  of  those  who  made  a  scandalous 
profit  by  merchandize.  So  John  ii.  16.  it  is  olxog 
£jEt7ro|Piotf,  a  house  of  merchandize.  See  Fuller's 
Miscell.  lib.  4.  p.  6,     Hammond. 

V*  16.  tfiou  hast petfected  prmsey']  from  Ps.  vtii.  2. 
Hebr.  "  thou  hast  founded  or  constituted  strength." 
The  Evangelist  takes  the  LXX  transIaticMi ;  but  this 
is  the  force  of  the  words.  The  hosannas  of  the  chil- 
dren were  a  testimony  of  his  mission  and  divinity  ; 
thus  constituting  a  strong  and  glorious  effect  by 
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weak  means :  or  it  was  perfecting,  i.  e.  compacting, 
putting  together  a  song  of  praise  as  a  testimony  of 
him.     Hammond. 

Christ  does  not  cite  these  words  as  a  prediction  of 
the  things  here  done  to  him :  he  only  accommodate 
or  applies  what  is  said  in  the  Psalms  to  this  action. 
As  David,  on  the  conquest  of  Goliath,  was  praised  by; 
songs  of  triumph,  1  Sam.  xviii.  6. ;  so  the  multitudes 
may  reasonably  praise  the  conqueror  of  Satto  the 
great  enemy  ot  mankind.  Luke  i.  68,  74.  Whitby. 

V.  17-  — ^tvent  out  qfthe  city^  To  withdraw  from 
the  multitudes,  and  to  show  that  he  did  not  affect  the 
regal  government.     Grotius. 

V.  17.  — lodged  iliercy']  r^xjTutr^Ti.  By  this  word  the 
Greeks  express  p^,  pemoctare :  properly  it  means  to 
remain  sub  dio,  in  the;  open  air,  as  Luke  xxi.  37. 
Grotius.  ». 

V.  21.  to  this  mountain^-^']  To  root  up  mountains,  is 
a  phrase  to  express  the  peiforming  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult things.     The  Jews  say  of  their  doctors,  who  are 
able  to  solve  the  most  intricate  questions:  ^^  He  is  a 
rooter  up  of  mountains."    Lightfoot.    Jiaxpidrjpou  is 
to  discriminate ;  see  note  on  Rom.  xiv.  23.    If  you 
have  a  &ith,  that  makes  you  not  doubt,  or  put  a  dif- 
ference between  the  things  you  can,  and  cannot  do, 
you  diall  perform  the  most  difficult  things.     It  is 
only,  it  should  seem,  a  kind  of  metaphor;  as  in  Luke 
xvii.  6.  it  is  a  sycamore  tree.    It  must  be  restrained 
to  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  as  an  extraordinary  gift ; 
for  in  Markxi.  23.  it  is  called,  "a  feith  of  God,'* 
meaning  either  the  greatest  faith,  as  the  phrase  is  used 
Jon.  iii.  3.  Acts  vii.  20.  Gen.  xxx.  8.   P«.  xxxvi.  6, 
Ixxx.  10.  i  or,  faith  in  God's  extraordinary  assistance. 
Whitby  ad  loc.  et  addit.  on  ver.  23..  JJierTi^  6«at/,  is 
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properly,  ilg  top  ©wv,  "  feith  in  God.**  Thus  in 
Cicero,  generis  fiduda  vestri; — fiduda  ards  nostrae. 
So  Acts  iii.  16.  Gal.  ii.  20.  Groduson  Mar.  xi.  22*  - 

V.  23.  —/ike  chief  priests  and  elders  of  the  people.'^ 
These,  vidi  the  scribes  or  lawyers,  as  their  coun- 
sellors or  assistants,  compose  the  ^reat  Sanhedrim  ; 
whose  office  h  was  to  enquire  and  distinguish  the  true 
from  the  false  prophets. 

V.  23.  by  what  authori^-^^  They  were  irritated 
by  the  .expulsion  of  the  money-changers  from  the 
Temple.  To  teach  in  the  Temple  probably  required 
authority  from  the  Sanhedrim,  lliat  it  chiefly  re- 
ferred to  his  public  teaching,  appears  from  Luke  xx. 
1,  2.  Grodus.  It  related  also  plainly  tp  his  other 
ezerdons. 

V.  25.  the  baptism  of  John — ]  It  is  your  office  to  de- 
termine on  the  true  or  false  prophets :  How  did  you 
determine  on  John's  mission?  If  you  grant  the 
reality  of  his,  mine  is  connected  widi  and  superior  to 
it.  If  you  are  not  able  to  judge  of  his,  you  are  not 
competent  to  examine  mine.  Grodus.  Macknight. 

V.  26. — aU  hold  John  as  a  prciphety]  insomuch 
diat  the  defeat  of  Herod's  army  was  esteemed  by  the 
Jews  a  judgment  for  the  death  of  John  the  baptist. 
Jos.  Ant.  xviiL  7. 

V.  33.  planted  a  vtneyard,']  God's  vmeyard  in  the 
Prophets  is  usually  the  Jewish  nati(m.  Here  it  is  the 
Law,  or  the  nadon  in  its  spiritual  capacity;  com- 
mitted to  husbandmen,  or  to  dieir  scribed  and  elders  ; 
to  produce  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  a  ready  accqpt- 
ance  of  the  Messiah.  The  servants  "are  prophets^ 
Grotius.    Whitby.    Macknight. 
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V/S5.  beatane'^2  This  may  refer  to  J«^miah; 
as,  they  killed  anc^her^  to  Isaiah ;  stoned  another,  to 
Zechanah  the  son  of  Jehoiada.  See  Acts  vii.  52. 
Heb.  xi.  37*  2  Kings  xxi.  10,  16^  Jer.  xliv.  4. 
2  Ghron.  xxxvi.  16.  Neh.  ix.  26.  Grotius.  "Four 
kinds  of  death  are  delivered  to  the  Sanhedrim-^ton« 
ing,  burning,  killing,  and  strangling.**  Sanhedr.  c.  7. . 
hal.  I.  Lightfoot. 

V.  89.  cast  him  out  of  the  vineyard.^  Properly  only 
a  drcumstance  in  the  description.  Tet  Christ  was 
cast  out  of  the  synagogue  as  a  profane  person,  and 
delivered  to  and  executed  by  the  Romans,  an  Heathen 
nastbn,  without  the  walls  of  the  city.     Grotius. 

V.4tl.'—mserahhf  destroy^']  HaHou§  xaxmg  aVo- 
>jur€t.  rather  proverbial ;  an  elegant  Greek  expression. 
Arist.  in  Pluto,  dvo  <r*  oXa>  xoucow,  xaxcog.  Grotius. 
Le  Clerc. 

V;  42.  /fe  stone  which  the  builders  rejected^"]  Psalm 
cxviii.  22.  In  the  psalm  it  is  first  applied  by  David  to 
himself^  as  being  first  rejected  and  despised  by  Saul 
'  and  the  chief  of  Israel,  and  then  raised  to  the  throne. 
Then,  in  a  much  higher  and  sublimer  sense,  it  applies 
to  Christy  and  to  the  rejection  of  him  by  the  elders 
and  rulers*  Hammond  Paraph.  It  has  been  supposed 
to  allude  to  the  junction  of  the  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles compacted  at  this  angle  as  it  were  by  Christ.^ 
But  as  it  is  said  tobefuIfiUedby  St.  Peter,  Acts  iv.  11. 
bdFore  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles ;  it  indicates  probably 
only  the  str^gth  of  a  comer-stone  in  supporting  the 
edifice.  So  the  chiefs  of  the  people  are  named  m%. 
Hebr.  ymnau  by  the  Hellenists.  (See  Taylor's 
Concord,  ad  voc.  ia.)  as  1  Sam.  xiv.  38.  LXX, 
vauroLs  rag  yconag  r^v  'Ir^ai^X,  all  the  chief  of  the 
people.    Orotmst 
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V.  42.  This  is  the  Lord^s  doings']  «  TAm,"  avnj, 
for  TowTo,  both  here,  and  Ps.  cxviiL  23.  LXX.  the 
feminine  for  the  neuter,  because  the  Hebrew  is  in  the 
feminine,  IVt.  So  Ps.  xxvii.  4.  the  Greek  hath  fuau 
for  «y,  "one  thing  have  I  asked;''  because  the  Heb. 
ilTTH  is  feminine.  Beza.  Grotius.  Hammond. 

V.  4f4}..  shall  grind  Mm  to  p(/wderi\  TdHfLav  :  rather 
shall  thresh  in  pieces,  in  allusion  to  c.  iiL  12.  and 
to  the  prophets  of  the  O.  Test,  who  frequendy  use 
the  metaphor.  So  we  have  the  word  in  Dan.  ii.  44. 
XfTTTuvsi  xai  Xixju,i)(r£i,  he  shall  beat  small  and  break 
into  chaflF  all  the  kingdoms.  It  seems  to  apply  here 
to  the  wretched  condition  of  the  Jews,  who  resist 
Christ;  that  Christ  shall  come  upon  them  in  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  *and  separate  the  straw  fitmi 
the  wheat,  the  multitude  of  obstinate  and  obdwMe 
from  the  few  sound  believers  amongst  them.  Ham- 
mond. (All  this  is  in  great  measure  refiaed  and 
visionary.)  When  a  crimmal  was  stoned  to  death, 
they  threw  him  headlong  from  an  eminence  or  pillar 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  dash  him  against  some  great 
stohe ;  and  if  this  did  not  dispatcn  him,  they  threw 
another  upon  him,  thereby  to  crush  him  to  pieces. 
To  this  Christ  here  alludes.  Lamy  App.  fiibi.  b.  i^; 
c.  xii.  p.  215.  Lightfoot. 

V.  44.  iroAcn^— ]  The  LXX  sometimes  render  the 
Hebr.  YHO  by  Taratrrgiv,  or  xouuPj  as  Deut.  xxxu. 
39.  Job  V.  18.  sometimes  by  dxeev  or  <ruvdxay,  as  2 
Sam.  xxii.  39.  Grotius*'— "grind  in  powder."  rn  is 
properly  %ix[j(MVf  is  thus  tnmslated,  Zech.  i.  19.  by 
(TuvTpi^sitf,  Isa.  XXX.  14.  Jer.  xix.  11.  scmietimesby 
^srruyf ly,  as  Ps.  xviii.  42.     GrotKiS. 
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CHAPTER    XXil. 

The  parallel  passages  are:  Matt.  xxii.  15<--^6. 
Mark  xii.  13—37.  Lukexx.  20—44. 

V.  2.  — iV  like  unto  a  certain  kingJ\  The  dispensa- 
tion  of  providence  respecting  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
may  be  compared  to  the  conduct  of  a  certain  king ; — 
so  c.  xviii.  23.  xx.  1.  Le  Clerc. 

V.  2.  — a  marriage j']  yaiLog.  As  the  Hebrew  r\TWt^ 
is  convivium,  any  feast,  Michaelis  would  conclude 
that  yafUig  here  might  also  import  a  feast  in  gene- 
ral, and  not  a  marriage.  But  Mr.  Marsh  clearly 
shows  that  when  T\rwo  is  rendered  yafLog  by  the 
LXX,  which  is  only  three  times  out  of  the  forty- 
eight  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  O.  Test,  it  always 
signifies  a  marriage-feast,  as  Gen.  xxix.  22.  Esth.  ii. 
18.  or  a  feast  held  in  consequence  of  a  marriage, 
Esth.  ix.  22.  Michaelis,  part  i.  c.  iv.  sect.  vii.  vol.  i. 
p.  146.  and  Marsh's  note  ad  loc. 

V.  2.  made  a  marriage''^']  r&,ao^  and  y^tftoi  signify 
iiere,  and  John  ii.  a  marriage-feast.     So  Hom.  Odyss. 
A»  224.     JEiKaiciv  ijfi  yajxog 
and  Odyss.  A.  v.  415. 

where  Eustathius  remarks,  these  are  three  several  spe- 
cies of  feasts.  The  6v^o[ji,a  yaftou  signifies  the  gar- 
ment customary  at  such  feasts :  a  better  sort  of  array. 
The  Ancients  called  them  vestes  discubitoriae,  and 
vestiment  a  triclinaria, '  and  in  Xiphilin.  Vita  Hadrian. 
cTo'Kr}  ieiTTiiirig^  the  festival  garment.  Hammond  ad 
loc.  et  not.  ad  c.  ix.  15.  Yet  men  poorly  dressed  were 
sometimes  admitted  to  feasts,  as,  pertusa  laena,  Juv* 
Sat.  V.  131.  Of  these  festival  garments,  see  Oct. 
Ferrarius  de  re  vest,  pars  ii.  lib.  i*  c.  ix.  et  xi.  Le  Clerc, 

V.  3.  his  servants.']  u  e.  the  apostles  and  seveQfy 
disciples,  Matt.  x«  5,  6.  Lukeix.  2.  x.  !•    Not  die 
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prophets,  as  supposed  by  all  the  Ancients:  for  this 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  marriage,  referred  to  Christ; 
and  the  servants,  ver.  4.  i.  e.  the  apostles,  and  teach- 
ers  after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  ^ere  sent  to 
the  same  persons  already  bidden.     Whitby. 

V.  3.  to  call  them  that  were  bidden.'}  It  was  custo- 
mary to  call  them  a  second  time.  So  Jos^us,  Ant. 
xi.  in  the  history  of  Esther.  Grotius.  Note  on  Luke 
xiv.  17. 

V.  4.  are  killed.}  0u$iy  is  strictly  to  kill  for  sacri- 
fice ;  thence  applied  to  other  uses,  as  even  in  the  worst 
sense,  to  kill  or  slay,  John  x.  10.     Grotius. 

V.  7.  sentjbrih  Us  armes.}  Thi$  was  acc<»i^ished 
by  the  Roman  army  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem^ 
wluch  may  with  propriety  be  called  the  army  of  God, 
as  fulfilling  his  will ;  and  as  the  Mediaxi  army,  Isa. 
xiii.  4, 5.  is  so  called.  Le  Clerc.  So  Whitby.  The 
armies  of  God  are  his  angels,  by  whose  ministry  he 
acts,  1  Kings  xxii.  19.  Luke  ii.  13. :  they  distribute 
his  judgments ;  and  brought  thepl,  L  e.  famine  and 
pestilence  and  war,  by  the  Romans,  on  Jeras^em. 
Grotius. 

V.  9.  — into  tJie  highway s.}  Jit^<^i  are  "»Vrr  n^rin 
the  ways  leading  out  of  the  dty.  So  Aquila,  S jmma- 
chus,  and  Theodotion  interpret,  £;$ek.  xlviii.  30. 
Grotius,  The  Rabbins  say,  "  The  travellers  come  in 
and  sit  down  on  benches  and  chairs,"  Ba.  Beracoth. 
The  gloss  is :  it  was  customary  among  rich  men  to 
invite  travellers  to  feasts.  Ughtfoot.  See  ju  on 
Lukekiv.  IS.  infra.' 

^  V.  9.  into  the  Mghway& — ]  to  those  of  t|i^  di^^* 
don  of  the  Jews.  So  Acts  xiii.  45,  46.  xviii.  6:  xxviii, 
28.  and  aftierwards  to  the  Gentiles— those  who  were 
without  the  covenant  of  Abnd|?an».    Whitby. 
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V.  10.--^/A  bad  and  good/]  Christ  intimates  that 
the  bad  as  well  as  the  good  should  compose  the 
Churchy  as  they  are  in  the  world,  even  from  the  be- 
ginning, which  also  appears  by  two  parables,  c.  xiii. 
Le  Clerc. 

V.  1 1.  When  ihe  king  came  m— 3  This  must  refer 
to  the  day  of  judgment;  as  it  is  only  at  that  period 
that  God  separates  the  bad  from  the  good.  See  the 
parables  of  the  sower,  and  of  the  net  of  fishes,  c.  xiii. 
Le  Clerc. 

V.  II.  ^^had not  an  a  wedding garmentS\  Aristo- 
phanes  in    Avibus    uses    ya/tix^jv   vXaviSa.      This 
garment  is   the  walking  worthy  of  our  vocation, 
Eph*  iv.  1.  2  Pet.  i.  10.    Thus  fine  linen,  or  the 
marriage  garment  of  the  Revelations  (xix,  8.)  is  ex- 
plained by  the  righteousness  of  the  saints ;  as  Luke  i.  6. 
Rom.  ii.  26.     So  the  garments.  Rev.  iii.   18.     Thus 
allthe  ancients.    So  the  same  metaphor,  to  put  on 
garments,  is  used  Col.  iii.  12.  Grotius.     Not  having 
a  wedding  garment,  is  the  not  having  the  virtues  that 
belong  to  a  Christian  life.  See  Rev.  vm.  13,  14.  Meli 
of  all  dispositions  might  become  Christians,  but  none 
could  espect  a  reward  at  the  last  day  who  had  not 
reformed  thdr  lives  by  the  Christian  precepts.    Le 
Clerc.     It  is  understood,  with  respect  to  the  wrath 
of  the  king,  that  a  garment  had  been  presented  to 
the  man,  and  been  rejected  by  him.     Or,  as  it  is 
stated  from  Calvin  by  Doddridge :  God'  requires  ho- 
liness in  order  to  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  gospel. 
This  the  Holy  Spirit  works  in  us ;  and  therefore  God 
may  justly  punish  the  (rejection  or)  n^ect  of  so 
^eat  a  &vour.    (Here  it  should  seem  a  free  agency, 
as  far  as  a  power  of  rejection  is  allowed  to  mankind* 
But  such  a  power  of  rejection  includes  a  power  of 
acceptance.) 

Whitby  is  very  smgular  in  his  exposition  of  this 
text.    Faith,    he  observes,  cannot  be  the.  wedding 
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^^ument;  as  coming  to  the  supper  imports  bdieving. 
This  man  must  rather  mean  the  hlse  brethren  of  the 
Jews,  who,  Phil.  i.  15.  endeavoured  to  retain  the 
observation  of  the  law  of  Moses ;  and  by  this  subverted 
men|s  souls.  Acts  xv.  1,  24.  Gal.  ii.  21.  v.  14.  hr. 
11.  2  Cor.  xi.  15.  This  man  must  represent  the 
Jews :  compare  ver.  13.  with  c.  viii.  12.  Luke  xiii.  28. 
also  ver.  14.  with  c.  xx.  16.  also  as  this  chapter  con- 
nects ver.  1.  with  the  preceding,  where  Christ  says, 
the  kingdom  shall  be  taken  from  the  Jews.  See 
Matt.  xxiv.  10,  11,  12.     Whitby. 

V.  14.  mary  are  caUecL']  This  referred,  c.  xx.  16. 
to  the  Jews;  here  it  relates  also  to  the  Gentiles,  and 
imports,  that  many  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Christian 
rehgion,  but  few  into  the  Idngdom  of  heaven* 
Taking  the  whole  together,  God  will  oflFer  his  reli- 
gion to  many  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  Gentiles,  wbo 
will  reject  it ;  and  of  those  in  general  who  receive 
it,  few  will  be  deemed  worthy  disciples.    Le  Clerc. 

Otherwise  :  Theophylact,  Grotius,  Whitby,  con- 
fine this  to  the  Jews.  This  yvw/ATj  relates,  says 
Grotius,  to  the  Jews :  it  was  more  obscurely  given 
above  at  c.  xx.  16.  here  it  is  placed  in  the  clearest 
light.  All  the  Jews  were  called :  some  rejected  the 
call ;  others  persecuted  the  believers ;  others,  believ.- 
ing,  fell  from  the  faith  on  interested  motives;  a 
small  remnant  remained  who  were  worthy  of  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  became  true  believers. 
Grotius. 

V.  16.  rvith  tfie  Herodians.^  The  Herodians  are 
so  little  known,  being  slightly  mentioned  in  the 
Gospels,  Mark  iii.  6.  viii.  15.  xii.  15.  and  not  ap- 
pearing in  Josephus,  that  the  best  critics  disagree  in 
their  conjectures.  Scaliger,  for  instance,  Grotius, 
Basnage,   and  Calmet,  have  each  taken  a  different 
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grqund ;  and  all  distinct  from  the  general  opinion^ 
Siat  they  were  a  branch  of  the  Sadducees  attached  to 
Herod. 

Scaliger  (Animadver.  ad  Euseb.  Chron.  No,  1882) 
and  Casaubon  (Proleg.  in  Exerc.  Baronii)  apprehend 
they  were  a  society,  or  sodality,  formed  in  honour 
of  Herod;  resembling  the  Sodales  Augustales, 
Adrianales,  Antonini,  instituted  in  honour  of  those 
princes.  But  the  sodality  of  Augustus  was  the  ear^ 
liest  amongst  the  Romans,  and  Herod  died  long  be* 
fore  Augustus ;  so  that  no  imitation  could  take  place 
at  his  death  of  this  Roman  custom. 

Some  others  have  supposed  the  Herodians  to  have 

only  been  those  courtiers  and  soldiers  of  Herod  who 

,  willingly  paid  the  Roman  tribute.     But  it  is  agreed 

that  the  leaven  of  Herod  must  have  had  re^ct,  like 

that  of  the  Pharisees,  to  religious  doctrines. 

(t  is  a  nicer  question,  whether  this  leaven  be  die 
same  as  that  of  the  Sadducees.  Basnage  and  Calmet 
contend  it  is  not;  from  the  Sadducees  coming  to 
Christ  as  a  distinct  body  on  the  same  day,  c.  xxii. 
16,  23.  Most  other  critics  conclude  that  it  is ;  from 
Matt.  xvi.  6.  where  the  leaven  of  the  Sadducees  is 
ia  Mark  viii.  IS.  the  leaven  of  Herod:  and  the 
Sadducees,  who  occur  c.  xxii.. 2d.  are  supposed  to  be 
that  part  of  the  sect  who  were  advocates  for  the 
Jewish  independence,  and  averse  to  Herod.  (Mac- 
kmght.)  It  is  made  another  question,  if  the  Herodians 
in  our  present  text  were,  with  the  Pharisees,  advise 
to  the  payment  of  the  tribute ;  or  were  friends  to  that 
measure,  who,  if  Christ  had  inclined  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  Pharisees,  might  have  accused  him  before 
the  Roman  governor.  Scarcely  two  critics  think 
alike  on  these  points,  which  of  course  occasions  much 
.  intricacy. 

Grotius  maintains,  that  the  Herodians  agreed  with 
the  Pharisees  in  disapproving   of  the  tribute.    He 
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adopts  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  who  b^ 
form  us  that  some  of  the  Jews,  to  flatter  Herod, 
pretended  that,  as  he  was  a  stranger,  not  of  the  fine 
of  Judah,  the  sceptre  was  departing  from  Judah,  and 
that  Herod  was  the  Messiah.     So  Ef^hanius  (yet 
misapplying  it,  says  Qrotius,  to  Herod  Antipas),  Ter« 
tuliian,  Chrysostom  ad  Marc.  xii.  Theophylact,  and 
Jerom  Dial,  contr.  (.uciferian.  though  on  this  text 
he  rejects  that  opinion.     Grotius  further  refers  to  the 
Scholiast  on  Persius,  Sat.  v.  180.  and  thinks  that,  at 
least  to  some  of  the  Sadducees,  who  denying  a  futm'e 
state  were  wholly  devoted  to  tempcnral  graiSeur,  the 
splendour  of  Herod's  kingdom,  contrasted  with  their 
captivity  and  other  former  calamities,  might  suggest 
such  an  idea :  yet,  continues  he,  the  same  Herodians, 
vrfio    favoured  Herod  the  great,   when  apparently 
^  zealous  for  the  law,  and  sedulously  excusing'  his  in- 
novations in  it  to  the  Jews,  might  be  adverse  to  the 
Romans  and   their   tribute  under  Herod  Antipas, 
on  seeing  Jerusalem  and  Judea  become  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. 

fiasnage  also  adopts  the  opinion  of  the  Fathers  ; 
only  he  contends,  that  Herod  having  been  then  dead 
thirty  years,  and,  though  spl^idid  in  his  life^  much 
hated  after  his  decease ;  it  is  more  probable,  and 
thus  really  Epiphanius,  that  the  flattery  was  bestowed 
on,  and  accepted  by,  Herod  Antipas,  who  was  then 
Jiving:  a  pob'tic  prince,  called  by  our  Lord,  ^'that 
fox,*'  and  meditating  great  designs;  in  league  with 
Sejanus  against  Tiberius,  collecting  arms  for  axty 
thousand  men  for  some  unknown  project,  and  pecu- 
liarly anxious  to  become  "  King  or  the  Jews."  His 
sudden  disgrace  caused  the  sect  to  vanish,  and  to 
esci^  the  notice  of  Josephus.  The  passage  inPershis, 
he  apprehends,  does  not  apply.  It  may  relate  to  the 
birth-day  of  the  first  Herod  Agrippa.  See  his  reasons 
ad  loc.    The  Herodians  then^  according  to  Basni^t 
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favoured  the  payment  of  the  tribute. — ^Note ;  Herod 
the  great  might  be  thus  flattered  ;  but  that  neither 
he  nor  the  nation  really  cherished  that  opinion,  ap- 
pears from  the  Scriptures,  Matt.  ii.  1 — 4.  Doddridge, 
sect.  50.  n.  f. 

.  Calmet,  on  the  contrary,  is  singular  in  asserting, 
that  these  were  the  Gaulonites,  or  the  followers  of 
Judas  of  Galilee,  who  were  confessedly  Pharisees: 
and  this  chiefly,  as  forming  a  sect  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  being  distinguished  as  such  in  Josephus, 
Ant.  xviii.  1,  2.  B.  J.  ii.  12.  and  as  being  peculiarly 
averse  to  the  Roman  taxes. 

Prideaux  again  approaches  the  general  opinion; 
and  supposes  them  to  have  been  a  religious  sect  fa- 
vouring Herod,  both  as  to  the  tribute,  and  in  his 
compliance  with  the  Romans  in  many  heathen  usages. 
See  his  erection  of  a  golden  eagle  over  the  gate  of 
the  temple,  in  Josephus,  Ant.  xvii.  8.  As  Christ  did 
not  censure  the  payment  to  Caesar,  the  leaven  must 
have  referred  to  the  heathen  worship.  Many  of  the 
Sadducees,  he  adds,  denying  a  future  state,  were 
likely  to  become  Herodians. 

Such  a  religious  sect,  however,  not  appearing  in 
Josephus ;  Lightfoot,  Whitby,  Le  Clerc  and  others 
rather  esteem  them  to  have  been  those  Sadducees 
who  favoured  Herod  and  his  family.  The  Jewish. 
Authors  say,  *^Hillel  and  Menahem  were  heads,  of 
the  council.  But  Menahem  withdrew,  with  eighty 
men  (of  distinction)  bravely  clad,  into  the  family  of 
Herod.**  Jachaim,  fol.  19.  1.  Such  as  these  were 
Herodians.  Herod  himself  was  a  Sadducee;  but, 
as  far  as  appears,  not  at  the  head  of  any  religious  sect 
of  his  own.  (Le  Clerc.)  The  leaven  of  the  Sadducees 
tlierefore  was  the  leaven  of  Herod.  They  recipro- 
cally supported  his  kingdom,  and  he  their  doctrine. — 
Note;  Menahem,  the  foster  brother  of  Herod  the 
tetiarch,  Acts  xiii.  1.  reminds  one  of  this  Menahem* 
Lightfoot.    • 

VOL.  I.  2D 
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Thus  Hammond — ^There  might  be  a  political  party 
named  Herodians;  but  in  the  N.  Test,  they  are 
chiefly  to  be  regarded  as  Sadducees  in  their  rehgious 
tenets.  So  Whitby;  adding,  that  the  Sadducees 
generally  supported  the  payment  of  tribute  to  Caesar, 
the  Pharisees  opposed  it.  Yet  more;  the  brothers 
Hyrcanus  and  Ari^tobulus,  descendants  of  the  Macca- 
bees, each  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom.  Hyrcanus 
called  in  the  aid  of  Pompey  the  great:  hence  his 
party  became  devoted  to  the  Romans.  This  Hyr- 
canus, who  j6ined  the  Romans,  became  a  Sadducee. 
Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  10.     Macknight. 

Other  opinions,  but  frivolous  and  unimportant, 
may  be  found  in  Calmet.  The  last  recited  is  the  best 
founded,  and  most  approved;  unless  that  of  Bas- 
nage  be  allowed  any  share  of  notice.  See  Grotius^ 
ad  loc.  et  ad  c.  xvi.  6.  Basnage,  H.  Jews.  b.  ii.  c.  xiv. 
p.  138.  Calmet  Diet.  voc.  Herodiens.  Prideaux, 
Ann.  107.  par.  U.  b.  v.  Lightfoot  ad  loc.  et  Har.  Ev. 
Hammond.  Whitby  ad  Mar.  viii.  15.  Le  Clerc  ad 
Matt.  xvi.  6.  Macknight,  vol.  i.  p.  105.  Disc.  1.  on 
the  Jewish  Sects. 

V.    16.  neither  carest  tJiou — ]    for  the  person; 
;r^o(ra»7roi^— Thou  hast  no  improper  respect  or  fear  of 
Caesar  or  Pilate.     The  Hellenists,  after  the  Hebrews, 
use  TrpotrcoTov  in  that  sense  of  influence  on  others* 
Hence  irpoa-coToT^r^TTTrig  and— rsiv.     Grotius. 

V.  17.  to  give  tribute — ]  A  capitation  or  poll-tax 
to  the  Romans ;  very  diflferent  from  the  hZpa^ftw  or 
half-shekel  paid  to  the  Temple.  The  word  census, 
and  also  (popouy  as  in  St.  Luke,  imports  a  tax  on  land 
or  on  persons ;  reXo^,  on  merchandize :  so  the  Greek 
grammarians  and  Strabo :  they  are  thus  distingukhed 
by  St.  Paul,  Rom.  xiii.  7.  The  Syriac  rightly  trans- 
lates cpo^^ov  in  St.  Luke,  XK^n  cjDD,  argentum  capita- 
tionis.  Thaf  the  Roman  provinces,  not  enjoying  the 
privileges  peculiar  to  Italy,  were  subject  to  a  capita- 
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tion  tax,  appears  from  Just.  Pandect,  tit.  De  censibus. 
So  Panegyr.  in  laud.  Constantin.  *'  septem  millia 
capitum  remisisti,  quartam  amplius  partem  nostrorum 
censuum."  Thus  Ammian.  de  Juliano  Caes.  of  Gaul. 
So  Tertullian— capita  stipendio  censa.  Thus  Ulpian. 
lege  iii.  D.  De  censibus.  In  Syriis— tributo  capitis 
*  obligantur.  Grotius  ad  loc.  and  note  in  Luke  xx.  22. 
Syria  was  the  same,  or  the  adjoining  province. 

V.  IS. ye hi/pocrite$f']trvLly  ik-oxpirar  Lukexx.  20. 
u7roxffivo[jL€vo'JSy  insidiously  pretending  to  be  just; 
Sjxaiou^,  strict  in  the  law ;  or  as  ayioo^,  of  a  tender 
conscience ;  yet  in  truth  seeking  an  accusation  to 
betray  him.     Whitby.     Grotius  ad  Luc.  xx.  20. 

V.  20.  Whose  is  this  image — ]  Christ  answers  from 
their  own  schools,  who  held  that,  *' wherever  the 
money  of  a  king  is  current,  he  is  lord/'  Maim, 
on  Oaezelah*  c.  5.  So  they  say,  that  David  reproach- 
ing Abigail,  that  her  husband  vilified  his  kingdom, 
though  anointed  by  Samuel ;  her  answer  was,  **  Art 
thou  yet  a  king  ?  the  money  of  my  lord,  Saul,  is  yet 
current."     Lightfoot.  So  Whitby. 

V.  20.  — and  ^perscription  ?^  The  denarius  padd 
by  the  Jews  as  tribute  money,  says  Adolphus  Occo, 
had  round  the  head  of  Caesar  this  inscription :  Kcutrap 
AxMymiTT,  7ou8aia^  eaXtoxmag.  Caesar  Augustus,  Judaea 
being  subdued. — ^But  it  might  have  been  a  denariua 
of  Tiberius  without  this  inscription.  Hammond.  Le 
Clerc.  He  requested  a  specimen  of  the  money ;  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  was  the  exact  sum  paid  for  each 
head.     Grotius. 

V.  2 1  •  Render  onto  CcBsar^--']  Caesar  is  your  prince, 
and  inay  demand  his  tribute ;  your  religion  properly 
and  solely  belongs  to  God.     Le  Clerc. 

Christ  does  not  leave  the  matter  of  right  unde- 
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cided  ;  but  plainly  intimates  that  it  belonged  to  Caesar. 
This  right  had  its  rise  in  their  own  act  of  submission 
to  the  Roman  government,  which  had  then  obtained 
about  an  hundred  years.  So  king  Agrippa  agrees, 
in  Joseph.  B.  J.  lib.  ii.  c.  28.  and  Josephus  himself, 
ib.  lib.  V.  c.  26.  Whitby. 

V.  2y.  — tfie  Sadducees.']  Acts  xxiii.  8.  they  held 
that  the  soul,  truva^avii^Uy  vanishes  with  the  body, 
Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  2. ;  rejected  the  Siajxovijv  duration 
of  the  soul  (with  future  rewards  and  punishments), 
De  B.  J.  lib.  ii.  12  ;  and  hence  concluded,  and  held, 
that  there  is  no  resurrection.  They  say,  (Tanchum, 
fol.  3.  1.)  that  as  a  cloud  passeth  away,  he  that  de- 
scendeth  to  the  grave  returns  not  from  it.  They  even 
denied,  or  knew  not,  the  power  of  God  to  raise  the 
dead,  ver.  29.  Hence  St.  Paul's  question.  Acts  xxvi. 
7,  8.  **  Why  should  it  be  thought  incredU>le  for  God 
to  raise  the  dead  ?*'  (See  note  on  ver.  29.)  Grotius. 
Whitby.    Lightfoot. 

V.  24.  — shall  marry i'^  imyaii^pexMrsij  ai  word  ex- 
pressing  the  force  of  the  Heb.  ons  and  importing^ 
shall  marry  as  next  of  kin,  according  to  the  Jewish 
law ;  from  yafifipog,  gener,  or  socer.  See  Deut.  xxv.  5. 
Beza*    Grotius. 

V.  24.  Moses  said — ]  Deut.  xxv.  5.  This  is  a 
signal  specimen  of  the  manner  of  quoting  Scripture,  as 
practised' by  the  Jews.  They  thought  it  sufficient 
to  express  the  sense^  without  confining  themselves  to 
the  phraseology.  The  Evangejists  have  used  the  same 
freedom  very  sparingly.  Owen,  Modes  of  Quotation, 
No.  xxxiv.  p.  49.— But  note;  the  words  of  this  quo- 
tation  of  the  Jews  are  from  Gen. .  xxxviii.  8.  and 
there  exactly  correspond.  Grotius.  The  inaccuracy 
consists  in  giving  them  instead  of  the  precept  of 
Moses. 
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V.  28. — ^hose  wife  shall  she  be?']  Josephus, com- 
pares the  ideas  of  the  Pharisees  respecting  a  future 
life  to  those  of  the  Greek  poets.  This  de8cr^>tion  is 
almost  literally  from  Homer,  of  the  Fortunate  Isles, 
Odyss.  J.  561.  Joseph.  J.  B.  li.  12.  So  Horat. 
Epod.  xvi.  42,  53.  The  argument  therefore  of  the 
Sadducees  had  probably  often  succeeded  against  the 
rival  sect.  Our  Lord  gave  a  different  and  conclusive 
answer.  Grotius.  Yet  it  should  seem  from  the  texts 
quoted  by  Whitby,  that  the  earlier  Jews,  at  the  time 
of  the  Maccabees  and  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  had 
more  just  notions  of  the  future  state;  Wisd.  iL  16, 
20, 22,  23.  iii.  1, 4, 7.  v.  l\  4,  5.  2  Mace.  vii.  9,  23.; 
and  the  account  in  Josephus  of  the  arguments  used 
by  the  mother  to  console  the  seven  sons  there  mar- 
tyred, Joseph,  de  Maccab.  p.  1 101.  E.  F.  p.  1 100.  D. 
p.  1098.  A.  p.  1097.  D.  Also  contr.  Appion.  lib.  ii. 
p.  1076.  B.  ed.  1691.  he  asserts  a  better  life  in  re- 
version to  the  obeyers  of  the  law.  Whitby,  note  on 
ver.  31. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  it  is  properly  the 
abstentious  and  spiritual-minded  Essenes,  rather  than 
the  Pharisees,  whose  ideas  of  a  future  state  Josephus 
details,  as  above  stated.  ^ 

^  V.  29.  --power  of  God]  to  raise  the  dead ;  rather, 
says  Grotius,  to  keep  the  souls  in  existence  without 
the  body ;  that  they  may  not  perish,  (rava^ayi^si, 
with  it. 

V.  31. — touching  the  resurrection  qf  the  dead.'] 
^Aifacrratrig  always  signifies  in  Scripture  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead.  It  is  correlative  to  wrtoins  a  falling, 
and  imports,  to  rise  again.  So  AptxarrT^vM  is  used  in 
Homer  II.  *.  56. 
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Certfe  Trojani  magnanimi,  quos  occidi,  rursus  resurgent 
a  caligine  obscura. 

The  argument  i$  plain — ^I  am  now  also  the  God  of 
Abraham ;  whose  soul  is  living,  and  whose  body 
shall  be  joined  to  it.  Le  Clerc :  see  his  note  on 
Gen.  xvii.  8.  They,  of  whom  God  is  after  their 
death  the  God  and  Father,  shall  rise  again,  for  they 
are  the  sons  of  God  ;  and  that  expression  implies  the 
redemption  of  their  bodies  from  corruption,  as  Rom. 
viii.  Luke  xx.  36.  So  Irenacus,  lib.  iv.  §  xi.  c.  80. 
Heb.  xi,  16.  So  the  Jews,  Wisd.  ii.  16—23.  iii.  1 — ^7. 
V.  1 — 5.  2  Mace.  vii.  9,  23.  Whitby. 

V.  S2.  /  am  the  God  of  Abraham.!^  ft  may  be  ob- 
served, that  God  never  calU  himself  the  God  of  any 
pious  worshipper,  whilst  yet  on  earth,  till  after  his 
death.  Grotius.  Lightfoot.  Qu.  as  to  Isaac?  Gen. 
xxviii.  13. 

V.S5.  — tempting  himj']  vsipai^wv'  not  to  his  harm, 
(he  approved  his  former  answers,  Mark  xii.  28.)  but 
in  the  sense  of  trying  with  diificult  questions ;  as  the 
queen  of  Sheba,  1  Kings  x.  1.  Grotius. 

V.  36.  which  is  the  great  commandment  ?2  This 
was  a  famous  question  among  the  Jews :  some  coa- 
tending  for  the  precept  of  sacnfices,  Mark  xii.  33.— 
others  for  that  of  wearing  phylacteries;  to  which 
Christ  answers  by  this  commandment  written  in  their 
phylacteries.  See  Pirk.  Eleazer.  c.  xvi.  p.d3.  Whitby. 
They  not  only  wrote  this  commandment  on  their 
phylacteries,  and  houses,  and  door-posts ;  but  they 
made  the  last  Hebrew  letter  of  the  words  which  be- 
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gan  and  ended  the  sentence,  much  larger  than  usual 
in  their  copies  of  the  Law;  at  Deut.  vi.  5.  Hammond. 
On  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour,  see  a  valuable 
note  in  Whitby  on  ver.  37  and  39. 

V.  37.  mth  all  thy  hearty  h  0X73  ttj  xapha-  an  He- 
braism.  The  Greeks  say,  as  the  LXX  in  loc.  e^ 
oKr^S  r.  x.   Grotius. 

V.  37.  — «//  thy  mind^']  Siavoia-  TWD  Hebr.  in  the 
LXX,  Suvajttgai^/strength  ;  and  in  the  two  other  Evan- 
gelists,  Icx^og.  Mar.  xii.  30.  Luke  x.  27.  Here  it 
has  the  import  of  the  expression  in  Thucydides,  Jta- 
voiav  evfo  vpog  to  xaXov  nj^  wpa^sws^  I  have  an  earnest 
inclination,  pro  viribus,  or,  omni  studio.  Mark  and. 
Luke^  add  also  this  word  ;  but  the  whole  sentence,  in 
all  cases,  only  imports  by  the  repetition  a  strong  reso- 
lution. Thus  it  occurs  indifferently  in  the  same 
sense,  sometimes  once  and  sometimes  twice  repeated, 
in  the  O.  Test,  as  1  Kings  xiv.  8.  1  Sam.  vii.  3. 
2  Kings  X.  31.;  then  twice,  Deut.  iv.  29.  2  Chron. 
XV.  12.  2  Kings  xxiii.  3.  (so  Deut.  xxx.  2,  3.  1  Kings 
viii.  48.  Whitby.)  It  is  round,  not  in  Exodus,  but 
in  Deuteronomy:  this  sw-ivojtto^,  (Philo)  having  more 
traces  of  evangelical  piety,  tendmg  to  lead  the  na- 
tion to  Christ.  Grotius:  see  his  note  ad  loc.  It 
cannot  be  understood  with  the  refinements  of  perfec- 
tion, but  in  the  plain  sense  in  which  the  covenant 
was  accepted  and  performed,  2  Chron.  xv.  12,  2  K. 
xxiii.  3.     Whitby. 

V.  39.  — KAre  unto  i7,]  springs  from  it,  1  John  iv.  20. 
insomuch  that  St.  Paul  uses  this  second  command- 
ment, "  the  true  love  of  your  neighbour,"  rov  irspovj 
Rom.  xiii.  8.  on  account  of  this  origin  and  depend- 
ence, to  express  the  whole  Law.     Grotius. 

V.  40,  — commandments  hang  all  the  Law— 2  or  de- 
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pend ;  a  metaphor  from  the  hanging  or  depending 
from  a  nail  or  large  pin^  Large  wooden  pins  were 
usual  in  the  houses  of  the  Jews,  fixed  or  built  up  at 
the  same  time  as  the  wall,  to  which  an  allusion  is  in 
Isa.  xxii.  23.  (See  Bp.  Lowth*s  Isaiah.)  Ezra  ix.  8- 
Plato  uses  such  a  metaphor,  De  legibus,  L.  x.  LeClerc. 
— Or  to  the  custom,  mentioned  by  TertuJlian,  of 
hanging  up  their  laws  in  a  public  place.  Whitby. 
(There  seems  here  no  particular  allusion  to  either. 
It  is  a  general  metaphor  of  the  Law's  depending  on 
this  commandment,  as  on  a  first  principle.)  It  is  no 
more  than  a  Latin  phrase  (pendent)  of  which  there 
are  many  in  these  volumes.     Grotius. 

V.  42.  Wiat  tJiink  ye  of  Christ?']  Christ,  unwill- 
ing to  reveal  himself  fully  until  after  his  resurrection  ; 
yet  was  desirous  to  establish  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  the  kingdom  of  the  Mesdah  was  of  a  su- 
perior order  and  more  divine  than  that  of  David. 
Grotius. 

V.  43.  David  in  spirit  call  him  Lord?]  In  Ps.  ex, 
which  psalm  is  entitled  Tn^'IIDXD.  It  is  true  the 
LXX  render  TIT*?,  rm  Ja^io;  but  the  other  inter- 
preters, and  the  Jews  themselves,  translate  the  Hebr.  b 
here,  as  in  other  places,  in  the  genitive;  and  without 
that  rendering  no  psalms  would  be  attributed  to 
David  at  all,  not  even  those  which  the  LXX  allow 
to  be  his.  The  titles  or  inscriptions  ^  the  head  of 
the  Psalms  are  undoubtedly  very  ancient,  and  not  now 
to  be  disputed  unless  by  captious  sciolists.  Grotius. 
"  In  spirit,"  Acts  ii.  30.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  2.  Acts  i.  16. 
Grotius,  prophetically ;  so  Rev.  i.  10.  iv.  2.  xviL  5* 
Le  Clerc. 

V.  44.  See  a  learned  note  in  Grotius,  on  the  x^me 
Jehovah. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

The  parallel  passages  are :  Matt,  xxiii.  5 — 8.  Mark 
xii.  38 — 40.  Luke  xx.  45—47. 

V.  2.  — sit  in  Moses*  seat.^  Moses*  seat  is  the  au- 
thority of  the  magistrate,  the  Sanhedrim.  Lightfoot. 
Rather,  the  Scribes,  i.  e.  ver.  8.  the  rabbi,  the  doctors, 
who  were  assessors  or  judicial  assistants  in  the  San- 
hedrim, and  also  interpreted  the  Law  in  the  syna- 
gogues and  schools.  As  to  the  manner — ^They  stood 
whilst  the  Law  was  read ;  then  taught  the  people  from 
their  seat  or  chair,  Neh.  viii.  5.  Luke  iv.  1 7.  Thus  ' 
also  the  bishops  taught  ex  cathedra  in  the  primitive 
church.  Constit.  Clem.  l.  l.  ,ii.  c,  xi.  Optat.  Milev. 
lib.  V.  Grotius.  Hence  the  ft.omanists  yet  call  the 
pulpit  the  seat  of  truth,  la  chaire  de  la  verite. 

These  scribes  were  chiefly  Pharisees.  They -are, 
says  Christ,  your  lawful  rulers,  accurately  acquainted 
with  the  ancient  language  and  history  of  your  Law. 
They  interpret  the  Law  in  many  cases  well ;  in  many 
dases  somewhat  stricter  than  needful,  where  you  must 
yet  follow  the  authoritative  explanation. 

But  the  precept  is  not  to  be  understood  to  force  a 
blind  submission  to  all  their  traditions;  as  the  corban, 
&c.— c.  xvi.  6.  "  Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pha- 
risees."    Grotius.     Whitby. 

V.  4.  — the?/  bindheaxy  burdens.']  These  are  noticed 
by  their  own  writers.  Rabbi  Joshua,  who  wrote  be- 
fore Christ,  amongst  other  things  pernicious  to  the 
world,  mentions  the  "  strokes,"  or  severities,  nou^ 
of  the  Pharisees.  And  these  are  explained  in  the 
Talmud.  Tr.  Sotah.  c.  iii.  sect.  4.  "  By  the  strokes 
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of  the  Pharisees  he  means  superfluous  worship,  and 
troublesome  rites,  introduced  by  them  underhand  into 
the  Jewish  religion/*  So  Maimonides.  "  They  caJI 
the  additaments,  by  which  they  made  the  Law  heavy, 
strokes,  or  severities.**     Hammond. 

V.  4.  — move  them  mth  one  of  their  JingersJ]  Wlut- 
by  inclines,  with  Menochius  and  Maldonate,  to  inter- 
pret these  words,  not  of  the  neglect  of  the  Pharisees 
to  observe  them  themselves,  considering  the  reverence 
they  had  for  these  minute  precepts ;  but  of  their  tena- 
cious exacting  them  of  others,  however  oppressed  by 
them,  without  mercy  or  relaxation ;  and  to  refer  the 
words,  "  they  say  and  do  not,**  to  the  duties  taught 
by  them  from  the  Law,  mercy,  judgment,  and  the 
love  of  God.    Whitby. 

V.  5.  phylacteries^^  In  Deut  vi.  8.  and  £xod. 
xiii.  9,  16.  God  commands  the  lews,  by  a  strong  me- 
taphor, compare  Isa.  xlix.  16.  Cantic.  viii.  6.  Prov. 
vi.  21.  iii.  3.  to  bind  the  words  of  the  Law,  as  a  sign 
on  their  hands,  and  as  frontlets  between  thdr  eyes. 
The  latter  Jews  at  least,  amongst  whom  indeed  is 
Josephus,  and  so  Justin  Mart.  adv.  Tryph.  under- 
stood this  literally.  But  Jerom  is  clearly  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion ;  that  the  texts  are  only  figurative.  Gro- 
tius.  They  made  cases  of  parchment,  described  by 
Lamyj  into  which*  they  put  several  sentences  of  the 
Law,  and  bound  them  on  thdr  forehead  and  their 
wrists.  (So  also  Beza.)  The  sentences,  according  to 
Hammond,  compared  with  Gill,  were-— 1.  the  nine 
first  verses  of  Deut.  vi.— 2.  the  nine  verses  of  Exod. 
xiii.  2 — 1 1 ; — ^3.  the  eight  last  verses  of  the  same  chap- 
ter— and,  4.  from  the  13th  to  the  22d  verse  of  Deur» 
xi.  He  supposes  they  were  written'  on  a  scroll  of 
parchment,  which  the  Pharisees  wore  pT  a  greater 
breadth.  But  Lamy  informs  us,  that  the  Pharisees 
enlarged  the  phylactery,  or  case  of  parchment,  to  put 
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I 

more  sentences  of  the  Law  into  it-  They  were  called 
Tephillm,  i.  e.  prayers;  because  they  were  worn 
chiefly  at  thdr  devotions,  and  the  sentences  then 
repeated.  The  children,  from  the  infancy,  were 
taught  these  phylacteries.  Lightfoot.  Hammond. 
Lamy  App.  Bibl.  lib.  i.  c.  xiv.  p.  234. 

Compare  Deut.  vi.  6.  with  xi.  18.  by  which  it  will 
appear  that  the  precept  was  figurative ;  for,  as  it  im- 
ports the  whole  Law,  it  could  not  be  written  on 
phylacteries.     Whitby. 

V.  5.  enlarge  the  borders — ]  There  is  a  direct  pre- 
cept in  Num.  xv.  38.  enjoining  the  Jews  (to  wear 
fringes  or  borders  to  their  garments,  with  a  blue  or 
purple  ribband  on  the  fringe.  This  was  designed  to 
discriminate  them  from  other  nations.  The  Pharisees 
enlarged  the  size  of  these  frmges.  The  Jews,  says 
Lamy,  yet  wear  a  small* square  piece,  sewed  on  the 
inside  of  their  clothes,  with  four  purple  tufts,  in  com- 
pliance with  this  precept.     Hamm.  Lamy  ubi  supr. 

V.  6.  — cAiV/  seats.']  The  Jews  sat  in  their  syna- 
gogues according  to  age  or  seniority;  so  Philo,  of  the 
Essenes :  but  it  appears  from  the  Hebrew  authors, 
that  respect  was  shown  to  learning,  chiefly  of  the 
Lawyers  and  the  Pharisees.  Hence  the  proverb: 
The  common  people,  populus  terrae,  are  the  foot-stool 
of  the  Pharisees.  This  precedency  by- age  prevailed 
also  with  the  primitive  Christians  in  their  churches. 
So  the  comment  on  St.  Paul,  ascribed  to  Ambrose. 
Hence  the  indignation  of  St.  James,  Epist.  c.  ii.  that 
a  preference  was  given  to  riches.     Grorius. 

V.  7 .  Rabbi — ]  ni  Rab.  eminens,  multorum  in- 
star.  Beza.,  The  term  Rabbi  was  yet  more  honour- 
able. The  title  was  conferred  by  the  Sanhedrim,  by 
imposition  of  hands,  as  a  testimony  of  erudition  ;  and 
afterwards  in  the  dispersion,  by  the  president  of  their 
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schools.  Grotius.  The  Jews  pretend,  that  Jehosa- 
phat  would  salute  a  disciple  of  the  Wise,  with  >2H 
Father,  ^ni  Rabbi,  no  i-  e.  Lord.  Rabbi  is  here 
expressed  in  ver.  8. — ^Father,  ver.  9. — Lord,  or  Mas- 
ter, ver.  10.  The  title  did  not  take  place  till  the 
schism  between  Hillel  and  Shammai.     Lightfoot. 

V.  8.  Master — ]  xaSijy^jTT;^*  more  properly  h^ota-^ 
xaXoc,  as  in  the  Syriac  version  (and  in  some  MSS. 
also  brigen.  Chrysost.  Paris,  i.  4.  See  Mill.  N.T.  ap. 
Kiister.)  The  Evangelists  always  render  R^bboni  by 
this  word  :  it  also  prevents  the  repetition  in  ver.  10. 
Grotius.  This  reading  Beza  likewise  prefers:  he 
supposes  Christ  to  allude  to  Isa.  liv.  13.  Jer-  xxxi.  34. 
It  is  however  more  consonant  with  Lightfoot  in  the 
last  note. 

V.  8. — one  is  ifour  masterJi  The  Jews  were  so  at- 
tached to  the  Rabbins,  that  they  not  only  adtmtted 
their  opinions  as  a  law,  equal  with  the  law  of  God, 
when  they  agreed  in  them ;  but  they  accepted,  and 
allowed  of,  contrary  opinions.  See  Buxtorf.  Synag. 
Jud.  c.  i.  Le  Clerc.  Our  Saviour's  caution  implies-, 
that  they  should  teach  and  admit  of  /lo  doctrine 
except  that  which  they  receive  from  Him,  and  £nom 
God.     Le  Clerc.     See  Grotius.     Whitby. 

V.  9.  -^y  our  father.'}  The  Rabbis  were  also,  says 
Maimonides,  called  Abba,  Fathers.  In  Babylon  they 
were  named  Mar,  which  signifies  a  guide  and  leader. 
To  these  Rabbis  or  Fathers  they  ascribed  high  and 
incontestable  authority,  Rom.  ii.  17,  18,  19.  Thou^i 
says  Josephus,  they  spake  against  the  king  or  ^e 
high-priest,  they  were  presently  believed ;  Jos.  Ant. 
xiii.  c.  23.   See  also  Ant.  xviii.  2.  xiii.  18.    Whitby. 

V.  9.  call  no  man  your  father.}  This  was  the  name 
of  the  principal  or  president  in  the  school  of  the  pro- 
phets, who  had  great  authority  j  no  one  contradict- 
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ing  his  decisions.  Maimonides,  Com.  ad  Peah.  §  1. 
**  The  wise  men  must  be  honoured,  who  are  the 
Fathers  of  all/'  In  this  sense  of  the  word,  Christ 
commands  his  disciples  to  acknowledge  no  father  on 
earth.  Hammond.  John  vi.  45.  1  Thess.  iv.  9. 
Grotius. 

V.  10.  guides — ]  So  Matt.  xv.  14.  and  here  ver. 
16.  See  Rom.  ii.  19,  20.    Grotius. 

V.  12.  humbleth  himself'^']  a  usual  temporal  maxim 
with  the  Hebrews;  Prov.  xv.  33.  xxix.  23.  xvi.  18. 
So  the  Talmudists.  But  Christ  raises  the  mind  to 
hekven  and  heavenly  objects ;  and  his  words  are  ex- 
plained by  St.  Peter,  1  Ep.  v.  6.  Grotius.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  our  observation,  that  no  one  sentence  of  our 
Lord  is  so  frequently  repeated  as  this,  which  occurs 
at  least  ten  times  in  the  Evangelists.    Doddridge. 

V.  13.  ye  shut  up  the  kingdom^'] — ^by  their  example 
in  refusing  to  go  into  it,  John  vii.  48. — ^by  their  doc- 
trine, as  cavilling  against  him,  John  ix.  16.  Matt. 
xii.  24. — and  by  their  authority,  John  ix.  22.  Whitby. 

V.  14.  widows^  houses.']  This  verse  is  remarkably 
transposed  with  the  preceding.  In  some  of  the  best 
Greek  editions  it  is  ver.  13.  as  R.  Stephan.  Edit. 
Regia.  A.  D.  1550.  fol.  Mill,  apud  Kiister.  Lipsise, 
1723.  and  others.  The  Vulgate,  Beza,  Blaeu,  Amst. 
1633.  and  others  agree  with  the  English  version. 
The  MSS.  are  much  divided.  But  as  it  is  wanting  in 
the  Camb.  Sax.  Arab.  al.  vetust.  Cod.  Lat.  and  is 
not  acknowledged  by  Jerom,  Origen,  and  the  Euseb. 
Canon,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  interpolated  from 
Mark  and  Luke  before  the  fourth  century ;  for  it  is 
found  in  Hilar,  and  Chrysostom.  Mill  ap.  Kiister. 
Grotius* 

The  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  saith  Josephus,  preterided 
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to  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  Law ;  on  which 
account  the  women  were  attached  to  them,  tog  to 
&UOV  xpo<rwoiowjx6vaiv,  from  the  Pharisees'  pretence 
of  peculiar  favour  with  God.  Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  3. 
Whitby. 

V.  1 5.  ye  compass  sea  and  land — ]  a  Hebrew  mode 
of  expression.  So  1  Mace.  viii.  32,  The  eagerness  of 
the  Jews  to  make  proselytes  seems  to  luve  become 
almost  proverbial  with  the  Romans.     Thus  Horace :  ' 


-ac  veluti  te. 


Judsei,  cogemus  in  banc  concedere  turbam. 

L.  L  Sat.  iv. 
Le  Clerc. 

V.  15.  to  make  one  proselyte.']  The  Jews,  during 
the  existence  of  their  commonwealth,  did  not  sufier 
any  idolater  to  dwell  in  Judea.  They  admitted  of 
proselytes  of  two  diflferent  kinds  :— 1.  The  proselyte 
of  the  gate,  or  of  the  Gentiles,  who  forsook  idolatry, 
yet  did  not  embrace  the  law  of  Moses^  but  only  the 
seven  precepts  of  Adam  or  of  Noah.  See  Hammond, 
note  on  Acts  xv.  29.  These  proselytes  were  onJj 
admitted  into  the  outermost  of  the  three  courts  of  the 
temple,  named  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  which  was 
divided  from  the  court  of  the  Israelites  by  a  low  wall, 
called  by  St.  Paul,  Eph.  ii.  14.  "the  half-wall,  or 
middle  wall  of  partition."  On  it  was  written,  says 
Josephus,  AfTj  Seiv  aXXo<pt>Xoy  ivTog  sivou  :  No  stranger 
can  pass  "into  the  inner  court.  They  were  supposed  by 
the  Jews  to  have  some  portion  of  the  life  to  come,  or 
perhaps  of  theidngdom  of  the  Messiah:  yet  when, 
on  the  Roman  conquest,  they  could  not  keep  them 
within  the  prescribed  rules,  their  wise  men  forbade 
any  commerce  with  them ;  until  by  St  Pegter's  vision. 
Acts  X.  it  was  assured,  at  least  to  the  Christian  Jews, 
to  be  lawful.  / 

2.  The  second  proselytes  embraced  the  whole  law. 
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were  circumcised,  and  were  called  (pT2t  n3,  hospites 
justitiae  ;  see  Grotius.)  proselytes  of  righteousness,  or 
of  the  covenant.  Of  this  sort  were  the  Sichemites, 
Achior  the  Hittite,  Herod  the  Idumaean  (or,  the 
Great),  and  Nicolas,  Acts  vi.  5.  Perhaps  these  pro- 
selytes are  meant  by  the  children  of  the  covenant. 
Acts  iii.  25.  (comp.  c.  ii.  5,  14.)  and  the  Jews  by  the 
children  of  the  prophets.  Of  these  proselytes  the 
present  text  is  to  be  understood.  They  were  two- 
fold more  the  children  of  hell,  or  doubly  more  the 
objects  of  punishment,  than  the  Pharisees ;  as  after 
the  coming  of  Christ  they  submitted  out  of  choice  to 
the  Jewish  law :  or,  it  expresses  that  they  were  dou- 
bly  bitter  against  Christ  and  the  Gospel ;  as  appears 
by  Justin  Martyr,  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  p.  275.  (so  Gro- 
tius.) and  perhaps,  by  Acts  xiii.  50.    Hammond. 

The  proselyte  of  the  gate  (because  permitted  to 
live  within  their  gates,  Pndeaux.)  was  called  a  pro- 
selyte of  habitation ;  as  they  obliged  all  Gentiles  to 
become  proselytes  of  this  kind,  before  thev  would 
permit  them  to  inhabit  the  land.  **  We  force  no 
one,"  says  Maimonides,  **  into  the  law :  but  as  for 
the  commandments  of  Noah,  Moses  our  master  has 
comnjanded  us  to  force  all  who  shall  come  into  the 
world  to  observe  them,  and  to  kill  all  who  shall  refuse 
to  keep  them.**  Maimonides;  Treatise  of  a  Proselyte, 
c.  ii.  Lamy,  b.  i.  c.  i.  p.  11.  ed.  4to. 

The  proselytes  were  accounted  a  scab  and  plague 
to  Israel,  as  they  were  ignorant  of  the  Law,  and  in- 
troduced revenge.  The  Pharisees  were  anxious  to 
gain  them,  to  rule  over  their  consciences  and  their 
wealth :  otherwise  they  left  them  to  themselves ; 
they  relapsed  into  heathenism,  or  became  more  im- 
moral or  superstitious  than  their  teachers.  Lightfbot. 
Whitby.     Macknight. 

V.  15.  the  child  tf  heUr—']  Gehennas  debitus;  as 
Ji'JD  n,  1  Sam.  XX..  31.  2Sam.xii.  5.  Gr.  mo^  Qapart^t^^ 
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morti  debitus;  ("  shall  surely  die.'*)  Grodus.     Sec 
note  on  John  xvii.  12.  infra. 

V.  16.  by  the  temple^  it  is  nothing.']  The  making  the 
gold  of  the  temple  (not  the  gilding,  but  the  gold  or 
gift  bestowed  into  the  treasury)  the  most  sacred  thing, 
might  induce  men  to  give  with  greater  liberality. 
Hammond.  Whitby.  It  was  a  species  of  corban* 
See  note  on  c.  xv.  5.  supra,  et  Grotius  ad  loc. 

V.  16.  —a  debtor^'}  o^eiXsr  reus  est,  if  he  does  not 
perform  his  oath.  In  the  Syriac,  he  who  sins,  is  called 
:3TT  debitor;  and  sin,  ^ysn  debitunu  See  the 
Chaldee  Paraph.  Gen.  1.  17.  Ps.  i.  1.  Hence,  forgive 
us  our  debts,  debita,  in  the  Lord's  prayer.  Beza. 
.   See  note  on  c.  vi.  12.  supra. 

V.  17.  sanctifieth  tJie  goldJ^  G.ifts  for  sacred  uses, 
by  the  Romans  donaria,  by  the  Greeks  avaOi^fjutra, 
were  esteemed  by  them  also  sacri  juris.     Grotius. 

V.  20.  all  things  thereon.'}  The  rule  js :  things  ac- 
cessory follow  their  principal.     Grotius.     Whitby. 

V.  21.  by  Him  that  dwelleth,]  by  a  necessary  me- 
tonymy. Things  inanimate  cannot  be  made  the 
witnesses  or  avengers  of  perjury.  See  a  quotation 
from  Respons.  ad  Graecos  apud  Justin.  Martyr,  in 
Grotius. 

V.  23.  ^udgnient^  imrcy^  and  faith.']  The  parallel 
place  in  St.  Luke  xi.  42.  has  it,  "  Ye  pass  over 
judgment  and  the  love  of  God."  So  that "  judgment 
and  mercy  "  here,  or  all  duties  of  justice  and  charity 
to  our  neighbour,  correspond  plainly  with  "judg- 
ment "  there ;  and  "  faith,"  with  "  the  love  of 
God,"  as  believing  in  Him  is  the  proper  foundation  of 
our  love,  1  Tim.  i.  5.    Christ  may  therefore  allude 
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to  Micah  yi.  8.  "  to  do  justice,  love  mercy,  and 
walk  humbly  with  thy  God  j"  whicli  last  part  of  that 
text  is  a  good  definition  of  faith  perfected  by  love. 
Faith  or  credence  in  the  true  God,  and  reliance  on 
.  his  promises  temporal  and  eternal,  was  an  essential 
virtue  in  the  old  Law. 

That  the  promises  of  another  life  were  known, 
though  obscurely,  to  the  Jews,  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing  proofs. — ^The  translation  of  Enoch,  Gen.  v.  24. 
Heb.  xi.  5.— Elijah  visibly  carried  up  into  heaven- 
God's  being  styled  the  God  of  Abraham,  &c.  in  the 
Law,  long  after  the  death  of  the  Patriarchs  ;  whence 
our  Saviour  concludes,  against  the  Sadducees,  that 
Abraham  lived  with  God— The  speech  of  Balaam — 
Num.  xxiii.  10. — ^Above  all,  the  words  of  Dan.  xii.  2. 
—Add,  the  Apostle's  explanation  of  the  Mosaic  cere- 
monies, in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ;  where  he  as- 
sures us,  that  Abraham,  &c.  expected  a  city  that  had 
foundations,  Heb.  xi.  10.  so  ver.  25, 26.  See  P.  Baro. 
de  prsestantia  legis,  lib.  i. 

U  the  parallel  place  in  Luke  had  not  fixed  the  pre* 
sent  passage,  it  might  have  been  taken  from  Hosea 
ii.  19.  judgment,  mercy,  and  righteousness.  In  this 
case,  mcm§  must  be  rendered  fidelity  j  which  sense  it 
will  very  well  bear ;  and  thus  Calvm  has  interpreted 
it  in  this  place.     Hammond. 

The  Hebr.  DBIWD,  and  Hellenist,  xpitngj  are  of  a' 
more  extensive  signification  than  the  word  judgment. 
In  1  Mace.  viii.  32.  it  is  justice,  ut  jus  suum  obdneant. 
And  c.  vii.  18.  xptaris  is  also  justice.  In  Ezek.  xx. 
11.  in  the  plural,  it  is  rendered  by  the  LXX  hxaiw 
fuxra. — amWD  therefore,  or  xpia-tg^  is  used,  as  Sixaio- 
o-tiVTj  by  the  Greeks,  to  express  sometimes,  with 
Maimonides,  all  the  real  duties  of  life,  opposed  to 
what  are  ritual — sometimes,  with  the  same  aiuhor,  all 
righteous  dealing  or  justice,  opposed  to  works  of 
VOL.  L  2  E 
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mercy  or  charity  ;  as  tositfD  opposed  to  tdtt.     The 
text  refers  to  Mic.  vi.  8. 

The  third  part  of  the  text,  in  Luke  **  the  love  of 
God,"  shows,  that  Tifrng  here  is  not  fidelity,  or  inter 
homines  fides,  but  fiducia  towairds  God,  and  in  his 
mercy.  Grorius.  That  the  Pharisees  were  prone  to 
subtilty,  envy,  and  hatred,  opposed  to  works  of  mercy, 
see  Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  3.     Whitby. 

V.  24.  — strain  at  a  gnat^']  or,  strain  out  a  mat. 
Among  the  unclean  animals  the  Jews  reckoned  flies ; 
and  lest  they  should  swallow  one  of  them,  they  strain 
their  wine.  Lamy,  b.  i.  c.  xiv.  p.  241.  ed.  4to. 

Some  would  translate  xaaijXar  a  cable  here,  as  at 
note  on  c.  xix.  24,  supra ;  but  the  Jews  have  a  pro- 
verb  also  of  swallowing  an  elephant;  and  the  best 
commentators  incline  to  the  usual  sense  of  the  word. 

V.  25.  — ye  ckan  the  outside.']  Instances  of  the  fre- 
quent washings  of  cups,  &c.  by  the  Pharisees,  may  be 
seen  in  Schabb.  fol.  118.  1.    Lightfoot. 

V.  25.  thei/  are  full — ]  The  cups  and  platters  cannot 
be  full  of  extortion,  but  of  dregs  and  improper  viands. 
The  metaphor  is  broken  through  conciseness,  which 
is  not  unfrequent.  (See  Luke  xi.  39.)  So  Rom.  ix. 
33.  1  Pet.  ii.  6.  Heb.  vi.  7,  8.  xi.  26.  xu.  25. 
Dan.  iv.  13.  Thus  Sophocles,  Iphig.  i.  a  comparison 
de  polypo.  The  same.  Porphyry  observes,  in  Homer. 
Grotius.  This  censure  carries  a  double  sting  ;  what 
filled  their  cups  was  procured  by  injustice,  and  used 
with  intemperance.  Rider.  See  a  ^milar  mode  of 
expression  in  Xenophon  Cyropsed.  circa  finem,  in 
Grotius. 

V.  27.  --^hited  sepulchres.']  The  sepulchres,  ex- 
cept those  of  the  more  noble,  hewn  in  a  rock  in  their 
own  ground,  were  in  public  burying-places  without  the 
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city.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  Jewish  masters 
into  CJinmnp  a  deep  sepulchre,  which  cannot  be 
known,  ''  graves  that  appear  not,*-  Luke  xi#  44.  and 
(marked  or)  painted  sepulchres,  V^W^  12?,  such  as  all 
those  that  were  seen.  They  had  a  fixed  time,  the 
fifteei\th  of  the  month  Adar,  for  marking  them  with 
chalk  and  water  in  the  likeness  of  bones,  that  they 
might  be  easily  seen  and  avoided,  Ezek.  xxxix.  15. 
See  Yod.  Turn.  Met.  c.  8.  and  Rashi  ad  Gemar. 
Moed.  Kat.  c.  i.  f.  5.  Pococke's  Miscell.  c.  5.  Ham- 
mond. 

Our  Lord  compares  the  Pharisees  to  both  kinds ; 
to  the  one  in  St  Luke,  to  the.  other  in  this  Gospel,  for 
different  reasons.     Ligbtfoot. 

At  present  in  Palestine  each  family  is  placed  in  a  se- 
parate walled  inclosure  in  the  public  burying-grounds, 
with  upright  grave-stones  placed  at  the  head  and  feet  ^ 
and  the  grave-stones,  and  even  the  walls,  white-washed. 
Shaw's  Travels.  Where  the  grave-stones  had  fallen, 
through  neglect,  or  had  been  overgrown  with  grass 
and  herbs,  the  graves  might  have  become  aSij^a^  or 
not  easily  distinguishable.     Macknight. 

Whitby  and  Hammond  would  conjecture,  that 
they  were,  topam^  beautiful,  though  concealed,  from 
the  growth  of  herbs  and  plants  around  them. 

V.  29.  —ye  build  the  iambs  of  the  prophets.^  In  the 
time  of  St.  Jerom  (Epist.  de  morte  Paulas.)  there  were 
many  tombs  of  the  holy  men  of  the  O.  Test,  remain^- 
ing  in  Judea,  undoubtedly  erected  or  rebuilt  long 
after  iheir  death.     Le  Clerc. 

Ye  pretend  to  honour  the  memory  of  the  deceased 
prophets,  now  not  obnoidous  to  you ;  acknowledging 
that  they  were  your  fathers  who  slew  them.  Woe 
unto  you,  hypocrites !  for  ye  will  be  thdr  true  chil- 
dren, and  walk  in  thdr  steps,  and  fill  up,  xai  TrT^poh- 
trare^  (or,  *'  fill  ye  up,'*  imper.  ironicd.  Beza.  i.  e. 
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"  quando  vultis  hoc  agite,"  as  1  Kings  xxiL  22. 
John  xiii.  27.  Grotius.)  the  measure  of  their  wick- 
edness in  this  respect;  meditatmg  at  present  what 
they  performed,  and  ready  to  persecute,  and  kill,  and 
crucify  all  the  prophets  now  sent  by  God  unto  you. 
Grotius.     Whitby. 

V.  33.  — of  hell.']  The  judgment  of  Gehenna,  mn 
Oirn:i  b^  (So  in  libro  Pirke  Eleazer,  Grot.)  See 
Chald.  Par.  on  Ruth  ii.  12.  Baal  Turim  on  Gen.  L  1. 
and  Midras  Tillin.  fol.  41,  2,  S.    Lightfoot. 

V.  34.  — t/e  shall  ktU^  as  Stephen,  and  James,  and 
Peter,  and  the  Apostles  Acts  v.  vii.  xii.  also  Saul  and 
Barnabas  persecuted.     Whitby. 

Of  scourging  in  the  synagogues,  see  note  on  c.  ix. 

18.  supra. 

V.  35.  —a//  the  righteous  blpod.^  As  ye  have  had  the 
examples  of  your  fathers  to  warn  you,  and  yet  mur- 
der the  prophets,  all  their  blood  shall  be  demanded 
of  you.     Le  Clerc. 

The  dreadful  vengeance  or  pumshment  brought 
upon  the  Jews  was  not  more  than  their  own  extreme 
wickedness  in  the  sieht  of  God  merited ;  (especially 
in  the  killing  of  Chnst.  Lightfoot)  yet  was  so  signal  as 
to  appear  in  the  sight  of  men  adequate  to  atone  for  or 
repay  all  the  murders  of  the  righteous  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world.  Compare  Rev.  xviii.  24.  Grotius. 

V.  35.  Zachariasj  son  of  Barachias.]  TTiere  are 
four  of  the  name  of  Zacharias,  to  whom  this  has  beea 
applied.—!.  Zacharias,  a  prophet,  2   Chron.  xxiv. 

19,  20.  slain  by  the  people,  at  die  conunand  of  Joash, 
between  the  temple  and  die  altar.  He  said,  when 
dying,  "  The  Lord  look  upon  it,  and  requite  it  !'* 
which  makes  his  case  similar  to  Abel,  whose  blood 
cried  for  judgment  from  die  ground.    He  also  was 
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the  Jast  of  the  prophets,  whose  death  is  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament:  and  it  is  most  probable,  the 
critics  agree,  that  this  was  the  prophet  meant  by 
Christ.  The  objections  are :  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Jehoiada ;  but  it  was  not  unfrequent  to  have  another 
name,  especially  where  that  of  Jehovah  composed  a 
part  of  the  first.  Yet  that  was  usually  changed  into 
Eli ;  as  Jehoiakim  is  also  Eliakim,  2  Kings  xxiii.  34. 
It  is  more  probable  that,  in  transcribing  the  Gospel,  a 
writer  might  put  uiov  BapoL^iou  in  the  margin,  taking 
him  for  the  minor  prophet,  and  it  may  thence  have 
crept  into  the  text.  Also  it  is  objected,  that  Christ 
uses  the  expression,  ^^  whom  ye  have  killed,''  i.  e. 
ye  of  this  present  generation.  But  this  may  pro- 
perlv  be  extended  to  any  of  their  forefathers.— 2, 
Zacnarias  the  prophet,  son  of  Barachiah,  Zach.  i.  1. 
is  mentioned ;  but  no  author  reports  that  he  was 
slain,  much  less  between  the  temple  and  the  altar.*— 
3.  Zacharias  the  father  of  John  the  baptist,  of  whom 
the  ancient  Fathers  had  a  tradition  that  he  was 
slain  in  the  temple ;  but  Jerom  rejects  it,  and  he  was 
not  a  prophet.— 4.  Zacharias  the  son  also  of  Bara- 
chias,  ulog  Bapofj^ofjy  Jos.  J.  B.  lib.  iv.  c.  1 9.  who  was 
killed  by  the  Jewish  zealots  in  the  temple,  just  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  but  in  this  case,  the 
word  £(pov«u(rars  must  have  a  future  meaning,  ^*  whom 
ye»shall  have  slain ;"  which  here,  says  Le  Clerc,  they 
will  not  bear;  yet  Hammond  would  incline  to  this 
explanation. 

Whitby  follows  Grotius  with  Le  Clerc,  in  deter- 
mining  it  to  the  first-mentioned  prophet,  2  Chron. 
xxiv.  and  supports  the  opinion  by  the  same  argu- 
m^ts.  Barachiah  imports,  to  ^*  praise  God,"  as  Je- 
hoiada doth.  The  Zacharias  in  Josephus  is  the  son, 
not  of  Barachias,  but  of  Baruch,  Bapouxov*  The 
LXX  keep  these  names  perfectly  distinct.  Compare 
Neh,  iii.  4.  with  ver.  20.  LXX.    Zacharias  the  minor 
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prophet  lived  when  the  temple  was  in  ruins*    Whi&y. 
With  this  opinion  Lightfogt  concurs;  see  him  parti-* 
cularly  ad  loc. 

V.  35.  between  the  temple  and  the  altar.'}  $'jtricurTY,- 
piouj  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  which  stood  in  the  midst  of 
the  first  gr  priests*  court  before  to^j  j/etow,  the  temple. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  temple  itself  was  Solomon's 
porch.  To  this  altar  refer  Joel  ii.  J  7.  2  Chron. 
xxir.  21.  Luke  xi,  51.  Ezra  x.  i.  I  Mace.  vii.  36. 
Concerning  it  see  Joseph.  J.  B.  lib.  v.  14.  and  his  de- 
scription of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  Ant.  lib.  viii.  2. 
also  Hecataeus  Abderita,  and  Philo  de  Vita  Mosis. 

In  Thalmud.  Babylon,  de  mensur.  templi^  c.  v.  it 
is  said  to  be  twenty-two  cubits  between  the  altar  and 
the  porch  of  Solomon  leading  into  the  temple.  (Gro- 
tius.)  Ovftarripiovy  the  golden  altar  of  incense,  was 
within  the  holy  place,  or  first  part  of  the  temple  itself. 
Grotius.     Hammond. 

The  porch  of  Solomon  had  no  door  or  gate  •,  but 
was  supported  bv  columns  towardsr  the  priests*  court. 
The  entrance  from  it  to  the  sanctuary  was  only 
closed  by  a  curtain  or  veil.  Jos.  J.  B.  fib.  v.  c.  14. 
Le  Clerc. 

V.  S6>  — upon  this  generation.']  rfevsa,  a  gencrarion ; 
used  by  the  Ancients  to  signify  about  thirty  years. 
Homer,  of  Nestor,  II.  A.  Teo  o  tJ^t)  Suo  [xbv  ysvsai :  He 
had  seen  two  generations ;  about  sixty  years.  Hero- 
dotus, lib.  ii.  p.  144.  300  generations  are  equiva- 
lent to  10,000  years.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  ii.  three 
generations  amount  to  an  hundred  years.  So  Pha- 
Vorinus  and  Hesychius.  The  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem was  within  40  years.  Euseb.  Eccl.  H.  lib.  iii.  c.  7. 
and  within  the  space  of  the  life  of  some  then  alive,  as 
was  said  by  Christ,  c.  xvi.  28.  See  Hammond's  note 
there,  and  on  Luke  xviii.  7.  The  account  of  this 
destruction  given  in  the  succeeding  chapter,  c.  xxiv. 
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arose  from  the  present  speech  of  our  Lord,  here  re- 
cited. Hammond. 

V.  37.  —the  prophets^']  Isaiah  and  others.  Neh. 
ix.  26.  Grotius. 

V.  37.  —sent  witothee^  wpog  a-jxr^vy  "  unto  her;*' 
an  Eastern  mode  of  construction  to  use  the  third 
pronoun,  after  the  relative,  following  a  first  or  se- 
cond person.  It  prevails  in  the  Heb.  Arab.  Syr. 
Gi*otius. 

V.  37.  — under  her  nhigs.']  The  Greeks  use  the 
metaphor.  So  Megara,  Hercule  furente  : 

01  fl'Tjf  axXsioi  'Trai^sg  oug   'jTroTTTBpo'jg 
Scoi^Wy  vsoo'Coug  Ipvig  alg  i^ziuavr^. 

And  thus  Seneca.  Grotius. 

V.  37.  — ye  would  not.~\  Thus  the  Deity  in  the  Old 
Test.  Exod.  xxiv.  13.  Prov.  i.  24.  Isa.  Ixv.  12.  Jer. 
vii.  13.  Deut.  xxxii.  29,  30.  They  not  only  with- 
stood his  counsel  themselves,  Luke  vii.  30.  but  pre- 
vented the  people  from  accepting  it.     Grotius. 

V.  38.  your  hou^e^']  olxog-  here  the  city,  as  Heb. 
71^%  Ps.  Ixix.  25.  sTau'Kiv  in  the  LXX.  Or  it  may 
refer  to  Jer.  xii.  7.  and  xxu.  5.  Grotius. 

V.  39.  — not.  see  me  henceforth^  till  ye  sJiaU  say^^'] 
^Ak  apriy  here,  as  in  some  other  places,  signifies  not 
"  henceforth,"  but  "  after  a  while,"  i.  e.  aner  a  little 
time  is  past,  after  my  ascension,  ye  ^shall  not  see  me 
till  I  return  to  take  vengeance  ;  and  those  who  now 
rebuked  the  children  for  their  hosannas,  shall  be  most 
glad  to  say,  "  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord !"  'Att  dpn  is  used  in  this  sense,  John  i.  51 . 
referring  to  Acts  i.  9.  It  is  also  in  the  sense  of,  yet 
a  little  while,  John  xiv.  19.  and  John  xvi.  16.  (so 
Matt,  xxvi.  64.  Whitby.)  In  John  xiii.  19.  and  xiv.  7. 
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It  seems  to  be  only  an  expletive,  like  dpri  ov  vfjst. 
Hammond, 

With  this  exposition  Whitby  coincides.  (Grothis, 
quoting  Phil.  ii.  10.  refers  the  passage  to  the  trium- 
phal advent  at  the  end  of  the  world.)  If  the  present 
exposition  may  not  be  allowed,  Whitby  would  refer 
the  time  to  Rom.  xL  26.  the  general  converaoa  of 
the  Jews  before  the  last  coming  of  Christ,  Luke  xxi. 
24.  Whitby. 

The  words  are  from  Ps.  cxviii.  26.  and  are  a  part 
of  the  great  Hallel,  or  hymn  of  'the  Jews:  of  which, 
and  on  this  passage,  see  Lightfoot  on  Luke  xiii.  35. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

'  The  parallel  passages  are :    Matt,  tolxv,    l»-^2. 
Mark  xiii.  1 — 87.  Li^e  xxi.  5—36. 

V.  I*  '—of  the  tempkJ]  He  that  never  saw  the 
temple  of  Herod^  say  the  Rabbins,  never  saw  a  fine 
building.  Ba.  BavaBathra,  fol.  4.  L  Succah,  fol.  51.  2. 
Lightfoot.  The  strength  and  splendour  of  the  build* 

ingsof  the  temple  are  celebrated  by  Tacitus 

by  Josephus,  B.  J.  lib.  v.  c.  14.  and  by  Philo  de 
Monarch,  ii.  and  Legat.  ad  Caium.  Herod  rebuilt 
the  temple ;   yet  as  he  used  the  old  materials,  and 

Performed  the  work  by  degrees,  this  edifice  was  justly 
eld  to  be  the  temple  of  Zorobabel,  Ezra  v.  2.  It 
was  always  named  ^^  the  second  temple.^  And  to  this 
not  only  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  but  of  Hag.  ii-  9. 
and  of  Mai.  iii.  1.  properly  referred.     Grotius. 
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V»  2.  —<me  sUme  upon  another.']  "  Titus  com- 
manded  the  soldiers  to  dig  up  the  foundations  of  the 
temple  and  city,-'  Jos.  B.  J.  vii.  1.  Eleazar  in  Jose- 
phus  says,  '*  the  house  of  God  has  been  rooted  up 
from  the  very  foimdations/'  Id.  c.  34.  The  Jewish 
Talmud,  Taanith  c.  5.  and  Maimonides,  Taanith  c.  4. 
hal.  6.  add,  that  Tumus  (i.  e.  Terentius)^  Rufiis  did 
with  a  plough-share  tear  up  the  foundations  of  the 
temple,  thus  signally  fulfilling  Mic.  iii.  12.  Whitby. 

Of  this  prophecy  of  our  Saviour  on  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem^  see  Bishop  Newton  on  the  Prophecies, 
V.  2d,  throughout.— Of  this  prophecy  it  may  be  also 
observed,  that  Matthew  and  Mark  were  certainly 
deceased,  and  probably  Luke,  before  the  event  toox 
place  of  which  they  record  the  prediction;  and  St» 
John,  who  survived  the  destruction  of  the  city,  does 
not  notice  the  prediction :  so  that  there  can  be  no 
suspicion  of  an  after  relation  of  it. 

V.  S-^ihe  sign  (ftky  coming.']  Ilapootna  Xpiirrouy 
the  coming  of  Christ,  frequently  sigmfies  his  coming, 
partly  in  vengeance  to  his  enemies  and  crudfiers  the 
impenitent  Jews,  and  partly  in  mercy  to  the  relief  of 
the  persecuted  Christians,  at  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. In  this  sense  it  is  four  times  used  in  this 
chapter,  here,  and  ver.  27,  37,  39.  Thus  also,  when 
th  coming  of  Christ  is  said  to  destroy  that  wicked 
one,  2  Thess.  ii.  1,  and  8.  which  should  soon  be  re- 
vealed ;  as  it  agrees  with  the  predictions  here  of  the 
many  antichrists  before  this  destruction;  so  it  cannot 
be  applicable  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Thus  in  James 
v.  7,  8, 9.  to  encourage  the  scattered  Jew-Christians, 
the  argument  is,  that  the  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth 
nigh  ;  which  is  foretold  here,  ver.  IS.  and  c.  x.  22. 
Mark  xiii.  13.  to  be  the  period  of  their  relief,  by  the 
destruction  x)f  their  persecutors  at  Jerusalem.  So 
probably  2  Pet.  i.  16.  and  iii.  4,  and  12.  a  coming 
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s&oR  to  be  es^pected  hy  them;  aleo  1  John  ii;  28. 
the  last  hour  having  been  mentioned  as  present,  ver. 
18,  and  the  many  antichrists  that  were  to  come  before 
it*  It  is  cleai:  this  coming  is  meant,  John  xxi.  22.^ 
and  thus  Theophylact  interprets  it,  ad  loc.  That  his 
coming  in  glory.  Matt.  xvL  27.  refers  to  this  period, 
see  note  on  the  passage.  Again ;  Matt«  xzvL  64. 
though  his  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  may  seem 
to  point  to  the  final  advent ;  yet  the  Jews  observe  the 
phrase  signifies  to  inflict  judgment  or  punishment; 
and  it  is  fixed  to  this  time  of  punishment  by  the  words 
^arr  a/pri  o\j/g<rfl£,  "within  a  short  time.'*  See  Ham- 
mond note  on  c.  xxiii.  39.  and  so  Euthymius  explains 
it.  To  this  sense  relates  the  parable  of  the  talents, 
Luke  xix.  IS. .  "  Occupy  till  I  come."  Let  the  dis- 
ciples use  the  talent  entrusted  to  them,  of  making 
.converts  in  Judea,  till  Christ  thus  comes  to  visit. 
So  Luke  xviii.  8.  "When  the  Son  of  man  (thus^ 
comes,  shall  he  find  faith  eVi  rr^s  7^5,  i.  e.  in  the  land 
of  Judea  ?'*  as  the  Rabbins  use  Y^»2,  meaiung,  as 
Luke  xxi.  23.  ev  Xaa>  rourw  among  this  people  \  and 
so  ver.  30.  of  this  chapter,  (poXa*  n}^  yr^gy  the  tribes 
of  Judea.  Again ;  If  eb.  x.  37.  compare  with  ver. 
25.  All  this  is  agreeable  to  the  parable,  Luke  xix.  IS. 
of  the  man  eTravs'KQoopy  coming  back,  whai  he  had 
received  the  kingdom,  i.  e.  of  Christ,  returning  again 
to  call  his  servants  to  account  for  the  talents — to  see 
the  produce  of  their  preaching — ^and  to  destroy  those, 
the  Jews,  '*•  that  would  not  have  him  reign  over  them.'* 
Hammond. 

The  parallel  passages  are :  Mark  xiii.  4.  Luke  xxi.  7. 
Comparing  them,  it  appears  that  the  enquiry  was  only 
to  this  effect :  'When  wilt  thou  come  to  destroy  the 
temple,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  Jewish  church  or 
age  ?  The  answer  of  Christ  also  relates  to  the  temple 
and  polity  at  Jerusalem ;  fpr  the  eagles  (i.  e.  the 
Roman  army,  whose  ensign  is  the  eagle,)   are  men- 
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tioAed :  comp.  Luke  xvii.  84»  S?,  with  ver.  87,  28» 
37—41.  of  this  chapter.  This  is  further  evident  on 
comparing  other  words  of  Christ  with  these  chapters; 
as  Mark  ix.  1.  ^'  Some  here  shall  not  taste  of  death 
till  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming — "  and  ^bltt• 
xxvi.  64.  '"  Within  a  while  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of 
man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.'^  The  advent; 
therefore,  Matt.  xxiv.  30.  Mark  xiiL  26.  Luke  xxL  27. 
cannot  be  at  the  end  of  the*  world :  and  thus,  the 
end  of  the  age,  is  the. end  of  the  Jewish  state;'  fOT 
what  in  Matt,  and  Mark  is  '^the  end/'  is  in  Luke 
xxi.  20.  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  by  the  Roman 
army  compassing  her  about.  Nor  is  it  strange  that 
the  Apostles,  who  had  learnt  that  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  and  the  end  of  the  then  present  world  should 
be  together,  should  thus  enquire  of  them  together ; 
or  that  this  should  be  styled  the  end  of  the  Jewish 
age,  Christ  being  called  "  the  Father  of  the  age  to 
come,'*  Isa.  ix.  6.  and  the  age  of  Christianity,  '*  the 
age  to  come,"  Heb.  vi.  5.  and  '*  the  end  of  the  ages," 
1  Cor.  X.  11.  Whitby. 

To  the  same  puarpose  see  Grotius. 

V.  S. — mul  of  the  end  of  the  world?']  truvTB'Kuarw 
altopog.  Aiwv  properly  signifies  eternity;  being  de- 
rived from  oiffi,  semper;  so  aiwptog  is  eternal. 
Hence  it  is  taken  to  import  the  whole  of  any  duration, 
as  of  the  human  life,,  which  is  called  in  Greek  aJoiv, 
and  in  Latin  asvum.  In  the  text  it  cannot  import 
eternity,  of  which  there  is  no  end,  or  consummation  ; 
jaor  does  it  mean  the  life  of  man;  but  the  time  of  the 
existence  or  duration  of  the  Temple  and  Law  at 
Jerusalem.  It  is  an  elliptical  phrase,  which  completed 
would  be— o-uyrsX«iaai«>j^Ojf  si/  (6  isi  ro  Upov  la-ratrSat--^ 
the  end  of  the  period  or  age  during  which  the 
temple  is  to  continue.  Further ;  as  the  duration  of 
the  world  is  sometimes  used  for  the  world  itself,  aJa>v 
and  alwusSf  and  ssecula  in  Latin,  are  occasionally  uspd 
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to  express,"  the  world.'*    The  Hebrew  word  also, 
dWj  with  the  Rabbms,  is  sometimes  eternity,  some- 
times the  complete  duration  of  any  thing,  sometimes 
the  world  itself.    In  Tobit  xiv.  5.  it  is  said,  the  second 
or  Christian  dispensation  will  last  elg  Tratra^  rag^ysyzftg 
Tdu  aUovog,  (in  the  Alex.  MS.  not  in  the  Vat.  MS.  See 
Bos  LXX.)  through  all  th§  generations  of  the  world. 
Many,  therefore,  understand  the  present  passage  as 
signifying  the  end  of  the  world.     The  disciples,  say 
they,  first  enquired  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple, 
"  When  shall  these  things  be  i^*  then  of  Christ's  last 
advent,  and  of  the  conclusion  of  all  things.     It  seems 
probable,  then,  that  as  the  words  of  their  question, 
TOW  altovop,  are  ambiguous,  our  Lord's  answer  is  so 
also :  so  far  that  part  of  it  corresponds  with  the  de- 
struction of  the  temple,  and  part  of  it  more  justly  to 
the  end  of  the  world.     The  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
may  also  in  some  degree  prefigure  the  final  destruction^ 
as  Hammond  conjectures,  c.  xxv.  *,  and  tlienthe  pro- 
phecy will  resemble  those  of  the  O.  Test,  which  are 
called  8*a  TrpayfjMLTwv,  or  relate  to  things ;  of  which 
see  Grotius  on  Matt  i.  22.  Le  Clerc.  Compare  Luke 
xxi.  7.  and  Mark  xiii.  4.  where  "  all  these  things" 
includes  the  whole,  and  alludes  to  the  destruction  of 
the  temple.     The  Jews  expected  a  future  age,  [isTiXm^ 
amv.     Is.  ix.  6.  Tobit  xiv.  5,  6.   and  D^n.  ix.  27. 
See    Matt.   xiii.   40.   Heb.    ix.  26.     The  Rabbins 
call  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  the  last  days.    Ham- 
mond. 

Note — ^The  Rabbins  taught,  that  at  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah  there  should  be  a  resurrection  of  the  just ; 
this  world  should  be  Wasted  or  ended,  and  a  new  one 
introduced  for  a  thousand  years ;  and  after  that,  eter- 
nity should  succeed.  The  disciples  ask  whai  Chnst 
will  come,  not  finally  to  judgment,  but  in  the  de- 
monstration of  the  Messiah  to  produce  this  change. 
Lightfoot. 
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V.  S.^^^atfingy  I  am  Christ—^']  and  ver,  11."  many 
false  prophets/'  so  Markxiii,  6.  Luke  xxi.  8.  Of  the 
false  Christs,  was  Dositheus,  mentioned  by  Origien 
adv.  Cels.  lib.  i.  and  Simon  Magus^  Id.  lib.  vL  Acts 
viii.  9,  10.  and  perhaps  those  many  whom^  Josephus 
says^  the  time  of  the  advent  of  their  king  Messiah 
prevailed  with  to  set  up  for  kings,  B.  J.  lib.  i.  See 
also  Hippolytus  de  consum.  mundi,  and  Hegesippus 
in  £usd>.  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  22.  The  false  prophets 
promised  or  foretold  false  things ;  as,  1.  the  Egyptian 
magician  in  Joseph.  Ant.  lib.  xx.  6. — 2.  Theudas, 
Id.  c.  2.-^.  a  certain  false  prophet  who  promised 
the  Jews  signs  of  deliverance  in  the  temple.  Also 
J.  B.  lib.  vi.  SO.  many  prophets  taught  them  to  ex- 
pect help  from  God.  Whitby.  Compare  Grotius  ; 
where  some  dre  styled  false  Christs,  as  Theudas— who 
are  here  named  false  prophets;  for  the  circumstances 
are  very  similar. 

V;  6.  '—wars  andrunumrs  ofwars.2  The  wars  might 
relate  to  the  slaughter  of  the  Jews  under  Caius  at 
Alexandria  and  ^bylon,  Jos.  Ant.  lib.  xviii.  Philo 
adv.  Flacc.  The  rumours,  to  that  war  which  was  ex- 
pected to  take  place  on  the  resolution  of  Caius  (i.  e. 
Caligula)  to  erect  his  statue  in  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem. Tac.  Hist.  V.  Ann.  xii.  That  the  ccmster- 
nation  was  very  great,  see  the  Jewish  historians. 
Grotius. 

V.  6.  — the  end  is  no/^^/.] Daniel  said,  xi.  S5.  TQPa 
Tjno!?,  •*  it  is  yet  for  an  appointed  dme."  Grotius.  To 
TfiXoj. — ^What  this  signifies  is  expressed  by  St.  Chry- 
sostom,  ^^  the  end  of  Jerusalem ;"  the  same  as  be- 
fore, "  Christ's  coming,*'  and  '*  the  end  of  the  age/' 
So  ver.  14.  **th«i  shall  the  end  come,"  when  the 
gospel  having  been  preached  without  success  through- 
out Judea»  the  apostles  turn  to  the  Gentiles.     Mark 
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'x5i.  7.  and  Luke  xxi.  9.  and  1  Pet.  iv.  7.  to  reXo^ 
Tavrwv,  *'  the  end  of  all  things,**  i.  e.  of  the  Jewish 
state,  in  which  those  of  the  dispersion,  to  whom  he 
wrote,  were  so  particularly  concerned.  It  is  observable, 
as  in  that  passage,  that,  when  the  end  was  at  hand, 
there  was  among  them  Tsvprntng^  ver.  1 2.  a  combus- 
tion, or  civil  commotions.     So  here,  ^'nation  shall 
rise  against  nation,"  ver.  7.— -there  shall  be  seditions 
and  wars.     Thus  1  Thess.  ii.  16.  where  "the  wrath 
of  God'*   is  said  '*to  have  come  hastily  upcm  those 
Jews,  B\g  TO  r^'kog,  to  a  total  destruction.**     This  is 
said  in  the  aorist,  indefinitely,  that  it  hath  overtaken 
them;  meaning,  it  will  assuredly  soon  overwhelm 
them.     The  same  phrase  is  used  Ezek.  vii.  2,  3,  6« 
**an  end,  the  end   is  come;'*  applying  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  Jews,  and  not  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
As  '•  all  must  come  to  pass,  but  the  end  is  not  yet,*' 
the  false  Christs,  ver.  5.  must  be  persons  wbo  came 
before  "  the  end,**  or  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
Of  these  there  were  several:— 1.  Theudas,  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  a  sorcerer.     He  persuaded  his 
followers  that  he  could  divide  the  waters  of  Jordan^ 
and  open  them  a  passage.     He  was  defeated  by  Fadus 
the  praefect,  Euseb.  lib.  ii.  c.  1 1.  This  is  not  the  same 
with  the  Theudas  mentioned  Acts  v.   S6.  for  that 
man  appeared  before  Judas  the  Galilaean,  and  the 
days  of  the  taxing  about  the  time  of  Christ*s  birth. 
— 2.  The  Egyptian,   Acts  xxi.  38.  mentioned  by  Eu- 
sebius,   lib.  ii.  c.  21.  and  by  Josephus,  J.  B.  lib.  ii. 
c.  23. — 3.    (Dosthes  or)  Dositheus,  the  Samaritan, 
which  called  himself  the  Christ  foretold  by  Moses, 
Orig.  contr.  Cels.  lib.  i. — and  many  more,  who  fope^ 
tended  to  redeem  the  Jews  from  their  subjectioB  to 
the  Romans,  see  Luke  xxi.    8.  or  to  be  6  jDtcXAmv 
XirrpoutrQai  tov  Vo-paTjX,  Luke  xxiv.  21.  Hsunmond 
from  Grotius  on  ver.  5. 
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V.  7.  Far  nation  shall rise-^y^rom  idvog,  and  gens, 
(so  Heb.  HDl*)  are  the  words  ethnic  (or  heathen) 
and  gentile  ;  and  by  usually  opposing  these  terms  to 
the  Jews,  the  word  nations  is  commonly  understood  . 
to  import  all  other  people  except  the  Hebrews.  But 
this  is  a  casual  mistake:  for,  as  there  were,  Deut; 
XV.  6.  ix.  1.  "  many  nations  and  great"  in  the  land 
before  the  Israelites  came,  there  were  also  many 
divisions  of  Palestine  at  this  time — ^Judea,  with  Sa- 
maria; Galilee,  Ituraea,  Abilene— -each  being  properly 
i^vog  a  nation,  and  also  ^atrO^sia  a  kingdom ;  the 
three  last  having  a  separate  tetrarch,  Luke  iii.  1.  So 
Ecclus.  L.  26.  Samaria  is  one  of  two  nations  there 
specified.  Thus  this  expression  in  the  text,  and  Luke 
XXI.  10.  may  well  denote  intestine  commotions  in 
Palestine,  or  wars  between  the  tetrarchies ;  as  it  does 
2  Chron.  xv.  5, 6.  where  the  Greek  is  ttoX* jttijo-ei  iivt^g 
ug  fidvoj.  It  need  not  be  shown  that  Judea  is  dften 
called  "a  nation,"  Luke  vii.  5.  Jer.  iv.  16.  mean- 
ing  to  the  Jews,  Jer.  xxv.  11.  So  in  Matt.  xii.  17. 
is  applied  to  Christ  Is.  xlii.  1.  when  the  Jews  in  those 
cities  were  healed,  Mark  iii.  7,  8.  "  Jerusalem  is 
great  amongst  the  nations,"  Lam.  i.  1.  or  the  metro- 
polis of  Judea,  and  princess  among  the  provinces ; 
so  Amos  vi.  1.  So  Luke  xTxi.  25.  **a  distress  of  mu 
tions  in  the  land  of  Palestine."     See  note  ad  loc. 

That  this  is  the  sense  of  the  word  nation,  here,  ap- 
pears by  the  Completion  of  the  prophecy,  not  in  wars 
throughout  the  world,  too  vague  and  general  or 
customary  an  event,  but  in  the  slaughters  at  that  time 
in  Palestine,  which  were  extreme  and  excesave, 
Jos.  B.  J.  lib.  iv.  and  v.  Euseb.  E.  H.  lib.  ii.  c.  6. 
Also  it  appears  by  the  famines,  ver.  7.  This  belongs 
to  the  famine  fdrctold  by  Agabus,  Acts  xi.  28.  Eus. 
E.  H.  lib.  iii.  c.  5.  Jos.  J.  B.  lib.  v.  in  the  time  of 
Claudius.  It  is  said  there  to  be  i^*  oXijy  ttjv  oJxou/tfv^v, 
on  the  whple  world,  (rather  over  the  Roman  empire,) 
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bCit  olxoofifivij  Signifies  (see  Luke  xxi.  26.  Rom.  r.  18.) 
the  whole  land  of  Judea.  It  is  the  style  of  the  LXX, 
who  often  render  "  the  land,'*  meanmg  of  Judea, 
by  oixouftfivi].  So  Isa.  x.  23.  where  the  Aposde,  Rom. 
ix.  28.  reads,  iiri  nqi  yrnf,  upon  the  land.  So  Is.  xiii.  S. 
and  again,  ver.  9.  to  lay,  not  the  world,  but  the  land 
desolate.  Thus  Jtxiv.  1.  see  note  on  Luke  ii.  1.  In 
this  sense  of  oixot>/x£vi7,  the  prediction  exactly  agrees 
with  Josephus,  who  says,  ^*  there  was  a  great  famine 
through  Judea."  From  Antioch,  Acts  id.  29.  they 
sent  relief  to  Judea,  which  shows  it  could  not  have 
extended  through  the  world.  See  1  Cor.  xvL  !• 
2  Cor.  ix.  1.  Most  probably  ^avTafiflwj,  ver.  9.  must 
be  thus  interpreted — all  the  nations  of  Palestine,  all 
the  Jews  in  all  parts.  The  Apostles  were  yet  em- 
ployed in  preaching  *'  through  die  ddes  of  Jsrael,'* 
till  the  time  of  Christ's  commg.  Matt.  x.  23.  and 
note.  It  is^  possible  that,  ver.  14,  of  preaching  the 
gospel,  h  6Xi}  ri}  oixou/xivi},  in  the  whole  world,  and 
for  a  testimony,  ratn  ratg  idvetn^  which  is  there  the 
immediate  forerunner  of  this  "  end,^*  or  *'  coming  of 
Christ,"  may  be  understood,  agreeably  to  c.  x.  25. 
of  the  apostle's  preaching,  not  through  the  world,  but 
through  all  the  region  of  Palestine,  and  its  ddes 
and  nations.  Gens^  in  Latin,  signifies  a  family  or 
kindred ;  idvat  may  here  signify  all  the  tribes  of  the 
Jews.  Yet  this  14th  verse  may  import  that  the  go- 
spel, just  before  the  destruction  of  the  Jews,  having* 
been  preached  fruitlessly  in  Judea,  should  be  published 
throughout  the  world.  £useb.  E.  H.  lib.  iii.  c.  5.  See 
note  on  c.  xxviii.  19.  and  Rev.  xi.  18.  Hammond, 
partly  from  Grotius.  Le  Clerc  on  Gen.  xlix.  10.  In 
Judea,  different  nations  also,  the  Jews  and  Syrians,  bad 
violent  contests.  Joseph.  B.  J.  lib.  ii.  c.  23.  Le  Cierc. 
V.  7.  famines.']  Suetonius  in  Claudia,  c.  xviii. 
where  Scaliger  saith  from  Dio,  lib.  Ix.  there  were 
two  famines  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.    Whitby. 
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V.  7.  --earthquakes  in  divers  places.^  There  were 
many  in  Asia,  and  the  islands  of  the  ^^ean  sea.  See 
the  historians  of  Claudius  and  the  fbllowmg  Emperors. 
They  became  signs,  as  being  foretold  by  Christ,  of 
the  approaching  destruction  of  the  Jews.  Le  Clerc. 
See  Tacitus  Ann.  iL  Joseph.  B.  J.  lib.  iv.  17.  They 
took  place  in  Crete  (Philostrat.  in  Vita  Apollon.) ; 
in  Smyrna,  Miletus,  Chios,  Samos ;  in  Laodicea  in 
the  consulship  of  Nero  and  C.  Cossius,  Tacit. ;  at 
Hierapolis  and  Colosse,  Euseb.  In  all  which  places 
the  Jews  resided.     Grotius. 

V.  7-  '-"^{md  pesHlences.']  fura  Xi/ttov  Xoijito^,  Gr. 
adage.  Besides  the  similarity  of  sound,  there  is  a 
natural  coimection ;  /  the  one  usually  produces  the 
other.     Thus  Hesiod : 

ilijxov  h/jLOt}  xai  Xoi/AOi/*  ctTro^divtidotxri  is  Xaoi. 
Grotius. 

V.  8.  "^the  beginnings  of  sorrows.^  The  first  ca- 
lamities of  the  Jews  under  Caligula  and  Claudius 
were  not  comparable  to  those  from  Nero  to  Adrian. 
Consult  Josephus,  and  Xiphilinus,  who  abridged  Dion. 
Le  Clerc. 

V.  8.  — of  sorrows.']  (See  Lightfoot,  note  on  Mark 
xiii.  8.)  roSivojv.  Severe  afflictions  are  often  com- 
pared by  the  Psalmist  and  Prophets  to  the  pangs  of 
child-birth.  'ASiwov  is  found  in  the  LXX,  Ps.  xlviii. 
6.  Is.  xiii.  8.  Ixvi.  7.  Jer.  xxx.  6,  7.  Thus  in 
Plautus : 

Dolojesy  mea  tu,  occipiunt  primulum. 
Grotius. 

V.  9,  10,  11,  12.  ITien  shaU  they  deliver  you  u^ 

to  he  afflicted.]  So  also  Luke  xxi.   12.  Mark  xui. 

9—14.  The  first  Christians  were  persecuted,  Heb.  x. 

32,  33. 1  These,  ii.  14, 15.  1  Pet.iv.  12.  Acts  xxvi.  11. 

VOL.1.  2F 
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They  were  imprisoned — ^Peter,  Acts  iv.  3.— Paul  and 
Silas,  Acts  xvi.  23.  2  Cor.  xi.  23*  So  also  Acts  xxii. 
4.  xxvi.  10.  They  were  beaten  in  the  synagogues,  Acts 
xvL  23.  2  Cor.  xi.  23,  25.  Acts  v.  18,  40. — ^brought 
before  councils.  Acts  iv.  3,  6.  viii.  3. — before  kings, 
xii.  1,  2.  (and  Paul  and  Peter  before  Nero  ;) — before 
rulers,  Paul  before  Gallio,  Felix,  and  Festus,  xviii.  12. 
xxiii.  33.  XXV.  6.  They  were  killed — Stephen,  Acts 
vii.  59. — ^James,  Acts  xii.  2.  So  Acts  xxii.  4.  Tacit. 
Annal.  xv.  Jusdn  Martyr  Dial.  Tryph.  p.  234.  They 
were  delivered  up  by  their  parents  and  relations. 
Tacit,  ubi  supr.  Joseph.  J.  B.  lib.  iv.  c.  10,  18. 
1  Thess.  ii.  14.  Lastly;  how  God  preserved  his  ser- 
vants, by  the  raising  of  the  first  siege  for  a  small  space 
by  Cestius  Callus,  which'  gave  time  for  escape. 
Epiphan.  de  mens,  et  pond.  §  15.  also  c.  4.  p.  821.  F. 
Jos.  J.  B.  lib.  ii.  39.  Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  c.  5. 
Whitby. 

V.  9.  hated  of  all  nations — 3  as  by  the  Romans ; 
when  Nero  imputed  to  them  the  bummg  of  the  city. 
Tacit.  Tertull.  ApoL  adv.  Gentes,  c.  ii.     Grotius. 

V.  9.--formy  name* s sake."]  1  Pet.  iv.  16.  strictly 
on  that  account :  for  the  Epicureans  denied  a  God  or 
a  Providence,  and  the  Jews  were  equally  enemies  to 
idolatry  J  yet  both  escaped.     Grotius. 

V.  10. — offended^']  as  Phygellus,  Hermogenes  and 
Demas,  2  Tim.  i.  15.  iv.  10.  So  Tacit.  Annal.  xv. 
ixav3aXi^£c*9ai  in  Matt.  xiii.  21.  is  expressed  by 
a<pi(rTao"flai  in  St.  Luke.  To  be  offended  was  to  de- 
part. He  'who  finds  the  road  rough  and  full  of  im- 
pediments chooses  another  path.     Grotius. 

V.  10. — one  anotiier^']  as  Acts  vii.  26.  not  strictly 
mutual  hatred ;  but  the  apostates  shall  betray  the  true 
Christians. '    Grotius. 

.  V,  11.  many  Jake  prophets — ]  The  Hebrews,  in 
the  term  prophets,  included  teachers  or ,  interpreters 
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of  the  Law.  The  Law  of  Christ  was  falsely  taught  in 
the  early  ages,  in  three  different  respects  i—by  those, 
as  Hymenceus  and  Philetus,  2  Tim.  ii.  17,  18.  who 
destroyed  the  hopes  of  a  future  life  and  all  religious 
support,  by  asserting  that  the  resurrection  was  already 
past — ^by  those  who  held  all  outward  rites  and  worship 
to  be  indifferent,  and  encouraged  a  communion  with 
the  Ps^an  feasts  and  idols,  1  Cor.  viii.  1  John  v.  21. — 
and  by  those  who  blended  the  Christian  iaith  with  the 
tenets  of  other  religions,  Jewish  or  Heathen.  Of 
these  were  Simon  Magus  and  Carpocrates,  the  head 
of  the  Gnostics,  amongst  the  Heathens,  to  whonx 
refer  1  Tim.  i.  4.  Tit.  iii.  9.  Col.  ii.  8.  1  Tim.  vi.  20. 
see  also  Irenseos  and  Clemens  y  and  Cerinthus  and 
£l>ion  amongst  the  Jews,  whp,  to  escape  persecution 
under  the  shelter  of  Judaism,  held  Christ  to  be  only 
a  Jewish  prophet,  Phil.  iii.  18.  Gal.  vi.  12.  1  Ep. 
John.   Grotius. 

V.  12. — iniquity  shall  abotmdi]  i.  e.  the  fierceness 
of  persecutions.  The  consequent  coldness  and  dere- 
liction was  proved  by  St.  Paul,  2  Tim.  iv.  16.  Thus 
Heb.  X.  25.  Grotius. 

V.  13.  — to  the  end.']  Fides,  ipsa  ut  nativitas,  non 
accepta,  sed  custodita,  vivificat.  Cyprian.  Non 
quaeruntur  in  Christianis  initia,  sed  finis.  Hieron. 
Grotius. 

V.  14.  "preached  in  the  whole  world,]  That  the 
gospel,  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  was 
spread  through  the  Roman  empire,  styled  ij  oixouftfvij, 
the  world,  St.  Paul  informs  us,  Rom.  i.  8.  x.  18.  Col. 
i.  6,  23. ;  and  Clemens,  his  cotemporary,  saith,  the 
nations  beyond  the  ocean  were  governed  by  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Lord.     Clem.  Rom.  Ep*  ad  Cor.  §  20. 
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This  he  alone  could  truly  foretell,  who  having-  all 
power  was  able  to  effect  it.     Whitby. 

V.  15.  — the  abomination  of  desolaUonJ}  By  this 
expression  is  meant  the  Roman  army  besieging  Jeru- 
salem.    Compiare  the  parallel  place,  Luke  xxi.  20. 
The  passage  also  of  Daniel  ix.  27.  here  referred  to, 
with  the  abominable  armies  he  shall  make  it  desolate. 
The  words  3StfXt;y/ia  ipTnuotrscog  are  an  Hebraism  for 
an  abominable  wasting  company  of  soldiers,  or  others. 
The  word  abominable  was  commonly  applied  to  Ae 
polluted  and  idolatrous  Heathen  world.     Artemidonis 
in  his  Oneirocriticks,  lib.  ii.  c.  20.  says,  that  yvyrsg, 
vultures  or  eagles,  (see  ver.  28.  here,)  are  a  sign  in  his 
art  of  wicked  abominable  enemies,  the  very  para* 
phrase  of  0S«Xvy/xa.  *^  Standing  where  it  ought  noty* 
in  Mark,  refers  to  the  separation  made  by  God  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  Heathen  nations ;  hence  Jerusa- 
lem is  called  holy.     That  by  this  prophecy  in  Daniel 
is  meant  the  total  destruction  of  the  temple,    see 
Euseb.  E.  H.  lib.  iii.  c.  5.     Hammond.     Every  idol 
was  ^le'kiryixa  to  the  Jews.     Chrysost  Orat.  ii.  adr. 
Judasos.  Hence  the  Roman  images  of  Caesar  in  their 
armies.     Whitby. 

It  appears  also  from  Josephus,  that  the  ancient  Jews 
understood  this  prophecy  of  Daniel  as  relating  to  the 
Romans.  He  wrote,  iaith  he,  concerning  me  Ro- 
mans, and  that  the  Jewish  nation  should  be  brought 
to  desolation  by  them ;  e^jxcodijo-erai,  the  same  ex- 
pression as  ip7i[jt^(rews.     Whitby  Addit. 

V.  15.  See  a  "criticism  in  Grotius  ad  loc.  on  Dan. 
ix.  27.  too  long  for  abridgment,  in  which  he  proves 
that  it  was  the  Roman  ensigns  which  they  worshipped : 
Religio  Romanorum  castrensis  signa  veneratur,  signa 
jurat,  signa  omnibus  Diis  praeponit,  &c.  Tertullian. 
for  in  the  shields  on  the  ensigns  were  the  sculptured 
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images  of  the  Caesars.  This  was  the  abomination  of 
desolation.  See  in  Grotios  the  authorities  of  Papinius, 
Tacitus,  Anian,  Suetonius,  Josephus  J.  B.  lib.  iii.  8. 
Herodian.  Joseph.  Ant.  lib^^^fv.  On  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  the  Roman  soldiers  eduerat^  rai^  0-if}/t€iai^. 
Josephus.    Grodus. 

V.  15.— m  Oie  holy  place.']  In  theLXX.  Dan.  ix.  27. 
hrt  TO  Upov.  Heb.  «p  ^,  upon  the  wings  or  batde- 
ments  of  the  temple.  See  the  English  version  in  the 
margin,  and  note  on  c.  iv.  5.  supr.  To  iepov  was  any 
part  of  the  courts  of  the  temple,  (o  voo^,  the  temple 
or  sanctuary  itself.)  The  Zelots  raised  warlike  engines 
on  them,  and  polluted  them  with  dead  bodies,  and 
spilling  human  blood.  This  Lamy  conjectures  to  be 
the  abomination  of  desolation.  Lamy  App.  Bibl.  b.  i. 
c.  iv.  p.  89.  note  C.  or  Detabem.  vi.  §  1. 

Lightfoot  translates  and  applies  Dan.  ix.  27*  thus : 
"  In  the  middle  of  that  week  (the  last  of  the  seventy) 
he  shall  cause  the  sacrifice — ^to  cease,  even  until  the 
wing  (or  army)  of  abominations  shall  make  desolate, 
&c."  tp3  is  an  army.  Is.  viii.  8.  Thus  St.  Luke  xxi.  20. 
who  throughout  this  passage  explains  St.  Matthew. 
Lightfoot. 

V.  15.  — holy  place.]  Not  in  the  temple ;  for  Aat 
could  not  take  place,  by  the  presence  of  the  armies, 
till  the  immediate  destruction  of  it :  but  in  the  circuit 
of  the  holy  city.     Grotius ;  hence  Whitby. 

V.  15.  whoso  readeth  let  him  under stcmd — ]  from 
Dan.  ix.  25.  b^TW  inhl,  LXX  xai  yvmtrr^  xou  trvrri'' 
^sig.  Prophecies  are  more  obscurely  or  more  cleariy 
delivered  according  to  their  different  designation.  IF 
to  try  the  constancy  of  the  good,  more  obscurely ;  as 
in  the  persecution  of  Antiochus ;  where,  though  the 
continuance  was  declared,  the  commencement  was 
not  marked,  which  might  have  enabled  the  righteous 
to  have  avoided  their  trial.  Jos.  Jacchiades  on  Dan. 
xii.  If  to  destroy  and  punish  the  wicked,  more  clearly; 
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as  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  foretold  by  Dsmiel 
and  Christ  with  great  precision,  and  many  circum- 
stances, that  the  good  may  have  sufficient  warning  to 
escape  total  desolation,     Grotius. 

V.  1 6.  nten  let  them — ]  Cestius  Gallus,  praefect  of 
Syria,  besieged  Jerusalem  for  some  years,  and  then 
raised  the  siege.  This  was  the  sign  to  the  Christians 
to  flee  to  the  mountains.  The  Christians  accordingly 
removed  to  Pella,  beyond  Jordan,  being  warned  by  a 
revelation,  says  Eusebius;  and  when  Titus  some 
months  after  sat  down  before  the  city,  there  was  not 
one  Christian  remaining  in  it.  Joseph.  J.  B.  lib.  ii.  39. 
Euseb.  E.  H.  iii.  5.  *  Epiphan.  de  pond,  et  mensur. 
c.  XV.  also  c.  iv.  See  1  Pet.  i.  5.   Hanmiond. 

V.  16. — to  the  mountains.']  Those  mountains,  to  the 
north.east  towards  the  source  of  Jordan,  which  were 
in  the  territories  of  Agrippa.  He  continued  faithful 
to  the  Romans ;  so  that  the  Christians  avoided  the 
desolation  that  overspread  all  Judea.  Grotius.  Le 
Clerc. 

V.  17.  on  the  house-top — ]  The  houses  in  Judea 
were  flat-roofed,  and  the  roof  used  for  waling  on. 
Gerson.  tract,  de  magnif.  p.  975,  says,  that  in  the 
Psalms,  as  a  sparrow  on  the  house-top,  allucles  to 
walking  solitary  there.  Hammond.  The  stairs  from 
the  roof  did  not  communicate,  •  as  has  been  thought, 
with  the  street,  but  rather  came  into  a  passage-room 
or  gateway,  whence  they  might  go  to  the  street  with- 
out coming  into  the  house.  See  the  description,  note 
on  Mark  ii.  4.  infra. 

Traces  of  such  stairs,  but  opening  to  the  street, 
appear  in  Euripid.  in  Phoenissis,  and  Aristot.  CEccMiom. 
ii.    Grotius.    . 

V.  19.  Of  the  flight  of  mothers  with  their  infant 
children,  see  Joseph.  Ant.  lib.  xiv.     Grotius. 
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V.  90.  — «o/  in  the  mnter,']  the  ways  being  then 
scaroely  passable ; — ^not  on  the  Sabbath-day,  lest  you 
be  exposed  to  the  indignation  of  the  Jews,  or  prevent- 
ed by  your  own  superstition  from  travelling  on  that 
day.  The  distance  allowed  by  the  Jews  for  a  Sab-; 
batlKday  journey  was  only  200O  cubits,  or  about  five 
furlongs ;  supposed  to  be  the  space  between  the  camp 
and  the  tabernacle,  Lev.  xxiii.  8.  The  Nazarene 
Christians  observed  the  Law,  and  most  of  those  who 
remained  in  Judea  till  the  time  of  Adrian.  Sulp.  Sever, 
lib.  ii.  §  45.  Euseb.  Chron.  and  £.  H.  lib.  iv.  6. 
Christ  does  not  here  establish  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  but 
cautions  believers  against  probable  inconveniences 
arising  from  it.  Grotius.  Whitby.  Hammond  would 
have  the  Sabbath  here  mean  the  Sabbatical  year. 

Note^-Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  (Agatbarcides  ia 
Joseph,  contr.  Appion.).  Pompey  and  Sossius,  as  re- 
lated in  Josephus,  each  took  the  advantage  of  attack- 
ing and  storming  the  city  on  the  Sabbath-day. 
Grotius. 

V.  21.  such  as  was  not,  S^."]  A  customary  expres- 
^on  for  any  thing  exceeding  great,  rather  than  a  pre* 
diction  that  no  future  calamity  should  be  like  it. 
Exod.  X.  14.  Joel  ii.  2.     Whitby. 

v..  22.  nojlesh  shall  be  saved^^^  none  of  the  Jews. 
So  St.  Chrysostom  explains  it.  The  violence  of  the 
war  was  such,  from  the  Romans,  and  from  the  Zelots 
within,  who  killed  all  that  were  averse  to  hostilities, 
that,  if  it  had  gone  on  further  against  the  city,  tl)e 
nation,  says  Chrysostom,  would  have  been  utterly 
destroyed.     Hammond.     Grotius. 

V.  22.  for  the  elecfs  sakeJ]  The  elect  are  the  Chris- 
tians,  the  chosen  in  opposition  to  the  called;  to  those 
to  whom  the  Gospel  was  preached,  and  rejected  by 
them.     See  note  on  c.  xx.  16.  supra.     Le  Clerc. 
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V.  22.  — ^^  shall  be  shortened.'}  The  Sicarii,  or 
bands  of  assassins,  and  afterwards  the  Zelots,  com- 
mitted such  devastation  that  Vespasian  hastened  the 
preparations  of  the  siege  to  save  the  remnant  of  the 
people.  iUid  Titus  pressed  it  forward  with  such 
vigour,  added  to  the  intestine  dissensions  and  blind 
imprudence  of  the  Jews,  that  the  days  were  much 
shortened.    Tacitus.     Joseph.     Grotios. 

V.  22.  The  elect  are  the  Christians ;  see  Whitby, 
note  on  Mark  xiii.  20.  If  God  had  not  shortenad 
those  days,  the  Christians  dispersed  in  Judea  would 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  Zelots,  who  slew  sdl  averse 
to  the  war :  or  not  have  been  long  able  to  subsist 
without  houses  or  necessaries  in  the  mountains.  Htus 
confessed  that  it  was  God  who  deprived  the  Jews  of 
their  fortresses,  Jos.  J.  B.  lib.  vi.  43.    Whitby. 

V.  24.— ;^/s&  Christs.}  Grotius  (but  it  seemsr  doubt- 
ful) applies  this  verse  to  the  false  Christs  wYio  ap- 
peared after  the  fall  of  the  city ;  as  Jonathas,  who 
formed  an  army  in  Cyrene :— or  to  Barchochebas,  so 
called  from  Chochaba,  a  town  in  Galilee,  mentioned  by 
Epiphanius,  in  the  days  of  Adrian.  He  was  besieged 
by  Adrian  in  Bither  ;  in  the  city  raised  round  the  few 
towers  or  forts  left  by  Titus  at  Jerusalem.  On  his 
being  slain  on  the  capture  of  the  place,  the  Jews 
called  him  Barchozbas,  the  son  of  falsehood.  The 
false  prophets  mieht,  he  conjectures,  be  those  who  ex- 
plained the  prophecies  in  favour  of  these  impostors ; 
as  Aquibas  and  many  others.  Maimonides.  Grotius. 

V.  24.  and  false  prophets.}  See  Josephus,  J.  B.  Ub. 
vii,  30,  38.  Le  Clerc.  Several  of  these  promised 
help  from  God,  and,  bdng  suborned  by  the  seditious, 
exhorted  the  Jews  not  to  leave  the  city.  So  the  pro- 
phet, who  led  six  thousand  men  by  such  {promises  into 
the  temple,  where  they  perished  by  fire,  Jos.  J.  B. 
lib.  vL  SO.    Hammond  on  ver.  6. 
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V.  24.  ^^haUshffw  great  signs.']  Josephus  mentions 
no  false  miracles ;  but  it  should  seem  the  populace 
were  thus  deluded ;  as  by  Simon  Magus,  Acts  viii.  9. 
Le  Clerc. 

V.  24.  'Signs  and  wonders.]  The  Jews  were  mad 
with  superstition ;  as  in  religion,  so  with  respect  to 
curious  and  magical  arts.  They  wore  amulets,  recited 
psalms  (as  the  liid  and  xxxist  to  ver.  9.)  against  un- 
lucky meetings,  and  believed  in  sorceries  and  en- 
chantments. The  Rabbis  interpreted  dreams;  and 
pretended  to  be  skilful  in  foretelling  events,  and  in 
working  miracles.  Lightfoot.  See  'also  Grotius  ad 
loc. 

V.  24.  if  it  xvere  possibk — ]  To  deceive  the  elect,, 
or  the  Chnstians  in  general,  was  not  impossible ;  but^ 
after  these  admonitions,  extremely  difficult.  See  the 
same  mode  of  expression.  Acts  xx.  16.  Rom.  xii.  IS. 
Le  Clerc.  See  Origen  and  Theophylact.  Also  see 
Clem.  Constitut.  lib.  vi.  c.  xviii.  That  they  were 
sometimes  deceived,  appears  from  Tertull.  adv.  Mar- 
cion.  lib.  iii.     Grotius. 

The  phrase,  el  Suvarov,  ^*  if  it  be  possible,"  denotes 
only  a  great  difficulty  in  a  possible  act.  So  Acts  xx. 
16.  Rom.  xii.  18.  Matt.  xxvi.  39.  Compare  Mark  xiv. 
35,  36.  Wherefore  St.  Luke  changes  the  phrase  there 
to  "  if  thou  wilt/*  That  the  deceiving  of  Christians 
in  the  early  times  of  miraculous  endowments,  was 
very  difficult,  appears  from  that  speech  of  Galen : 
**  Sooner  may  a  Christian  be  turned  from  Christ," 
SoTTov  Tit;  Toug  arro  Xpitrrotj  jxcraSiSa^sif.  (Grotius.) 
This  phrase  imports  the  vehemence  of  the  eaul^vours 
of  the  seducers.  So  Mark  xiii.  22.  ^^  to  deceive,  if  they 
are  able,  the  elect.'*  It  cannot  be  collected  from  this 
expression,  that  it*  is  impossible  for  believers  to  be 
ever  deceived,  or  fall  away  from  the  truth ;  for  they 
are  solemnly  exhorted  to  the  greatest  caution,  ver.  4, 5, 
11,  IS.  Mark  xiii.  22, 23.   So  Mark  xiii.  33,  35,  36. 
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Luke  XXI.  34,  36.  And  Christ  expressly  decIai^F, 
many  should  fall  from  the  faith.  See  note  on  Matt. 
xym.6,  12, 13.     Whitby;  also  Grotius. 

V.  26.  he  is  in  the  desart — ifi  the  secret  chambers.  J 
Believe  not,  if  false  Messiahs,  or  those  who  pretend  to 
deliver  Israel  from  the  yoke  of  the  Romans,  appear  ia 
public— as  Simon,  who  had  an  army  of  forty  thou- 
sand in  the  desart ;  or  are  said  to  be  in  concealment 
in  secret  places,  ready  to  appear.  Taftciov  is  the  trea- 
sury of  a  city,  or  the  storehouse  of  a  private  dwelling. 
Hesych,  Glossa  Vet.  Hence  any  private  chamber. 
See  LXX  Gen.  xliii.  30.  £xod.  viii.  3.  See  Deut. 
xxxii.  25.  The  Christians  might  have  supposed  that 
Christ  himself  had  returned,  and  was  ready  to  rescue 
his  country  from  the  Romans.     Le  Clerc. 

V.  26,  in  the  desart--^']  from  the  Security  ia  which 
they  might  there  collect  their  forces.     Grotius. 

V.  2*7.  Jar  the  lightning — ]  the  Roman  army,  which 
shall  pass  through  the  territories  of  the  Jews  like 
lightning.  Thus  shall  Christ's  coming  be  not  con- 
cealed, but  manifest,  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Jews. 
Whitby.  Otherwise;  when  they  shall  say,  Behoid 
he  is  in  the  desart,  or  in  the  secret  chambers  /  Christ 
shall  not  come  jaera  'Traparyipr^treaygj  with  observation^ 
but  like  lightning,  with  sudden  and  altogether  unex- 
pected vengeance.  Lightfoot.  As  his  coming,  or 
his  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  was  by  the  means  of  the 
Roman  armies,  the  two  interpretations  coincide. 
Le  Clerc  observes,  that  this  is  described  by  so  sudden 
an  image,  that  it  seems  to  relate  to  Christ's  last  com- 
ing to  iudge  the  world.  This  is  not  so  well  connected 
with  the  context.  Grotius  agrees  in  the  suddenness 
of  the  similitude,  as  Lucan  of  Alexander-— 

' Fulmenque,  quod  omnes 

Percuteret  pariter  populos  :— 
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applying  it  to  the  sudden  and  general  extension  of  the 
Messiah's  kingdom,  pervading  all  nations.     Grotius. 

V.  28.  For  "wJieresoever — "J  *Orou  yap — ^The  par- 
tide  yap  does  not  refer  to  the  preceding  verse,  but  to 
ver.  26.  Christ  produces  two  separate  reasons  why  the 
disciples  should  not  believe  the  rumours  of  a  Messiah's 
coming;  the  first  in  ver.  27.  the  second Vin  this. 
There  are  many  examples  of  this  construction,  where 
more  than  one  yap  follow  each  other.  Rom.  iv. 
IS,  14.  v.  6,  7.  Christ  here  forbids  his  disciples  to 
join  any  of  the  pretended  deliverers  of  the  Jews ; 
for  that  wherever  they  assembled  their  followers,  the 
Roman  forces  would  discover  and  destroy  them. 
Many  examples  of  this  are  in  Josephus,  J.  B.  lib.  vii. 
26,  &c.-  The  sagacity  and  vigilance  of  the  Romans 
are  compared  by  Christ  in  the  proverb.  Job  ^xxix.  SO. 
to  eagles  or  vultures,  in  LXX  yxrfrsg.  ^  Job  ubi  supr. 
And  this  allusion  is  heightened  by  the  prophet's  being 
accustomed  to  compare  armies  to  those  birds,  Jen 
iv.  13.  Lamen.  iv.  19.  and  by  the  eagle  being  the 
Roman  standard.  Le  Clerc.  Hammond.  To  this 
destruction  perhaps  the  prophecy  of  Moses  refers, 
Deut.  xxviii.  49.  and  Hos.  viii.  I  •  Hammond.  So 
Lightfoot. 

V.  29.  the  sun  shall  he  darkened.'}  These  are  figu- 
rative expressions  which  frequently  in  the  Prophets 
import  the  destruction  of  cities  and  nations.  Isa.  xiii. 
10.  of  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  and  xxiv.  23.  of  that 
of  the  nations  bordering  on  Judea.  So  Ezekiel,  of 
the  destruction  of  Egypt.  They  are  here  applied  by 
Christ  to  denote  the  entire  excision  of  the  Jewish 
state.  Le  Clerc.  The  powers  of  heaven  are  the 
stars,  as  Ps.  xxxiii.  6.  Isa.  xxxiv.  4.  ^See  also  Jeel 
ii.  31.  Rev.  vi.  13, 14^  viii.  12.     Hammond. 

Whitby  agrees  in  the  above  exposition,  and  adds 
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die  kBcmmg  texts,  ba.  xzznr.  3,  4.  fi.  &  This  tnust 
refer  to  the  destroctioii  of  Jennaleiiiy  as  Joel's  pro- 
pheqr  meotioDS  it  in  alludiiig  to  that  event.  Maimo- 
nides  mar.  Nev.  zpfSed  it  to  the  destniction  of  all 
tbe  Jews  of  superior^  nmk  by  the  Zelots.  Twdve 
tiioiisaDd  of  the  nobility,  ro  y^mnumtj  were  sbm  by 
ibcBu  See  Joseph.  J.  &  lib.  it.  90,  11,  12,19,  18. 
Whitby. 

V.30^^  Oe^cf  Ac  Son  cf Moil}  TUscoulif 
be  no  mga  pmnofus  to  the  destroctioQ  of  the  dty,  as 
the  comet  mentioned  by  Josephos,  lib.  viL  c  12.  it 
being  said  to  take  place  after  the  distress  of  those  days. 
Though  the  ferce  of  these  words  seem  to  ap[dy  to  the 
Last  Judgment,  yet  the  close  connexion  diey  have 
widi  the  preceding,  and  with  the  latter  part  of  the 
dtspUr  mm  ver.  40,  shows  that  they  have  a  reference 
to  these  present  transactions.  Christ  declares  that  the 
signal  destruction  of  the  Jews  will  manifest  the  divine 
vengeance  as  much  as  if  he  had  24>peared  m  glory  to 
take  it.     Hammond.     Le  Clerc 

The  passage  may  in  a  second  and  sublimer  sense 
relate  to  the  Final  Advent.    Hammond.     Le  Clerc. 

The  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  must  be  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  connected  with  the 
eagles  or  Roman  army^  ver.  27.  This  interpretation 
wul  not  seem  strange,  if  we  consider,  that  the  coming 
of  God  to  destroy,  or  execute  vengeance  on  a  wicked 
generation,  is  represented  in  the  O.  Test,  as  his  com- 
mg  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.  So  2  Sam.  xxii.  8,  la 
Ps.  xcvii.  2,  S.  Nah.  i.  4,  5.  Joel  ii.  of  Ae  Chal- 
daeans,  and  Lam.  i.  1 3.  So  also  St.  John,  q>eaking  of 
things  to  be  done  quickly.  Rev.  i.  1,  3.  saitfi,  ver.  7. 
Behold  He  cometh  with  clouds !  As  to  the  sign  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  John  Buxtorf  has  shown,  that  as  the 
sign  of  Jonas  the  prophet.  Matt.  xii.  39.  is  the  dgn 
which  is  Jonas  the  prophet ;  so  the  sign  of  the  Son  of 
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Man  inquired  after  Matt.  xxiv.  3.  is  only  '^  the  Son 
of  Man  coming/'  &c.  This  is  confirmed  by  compar- 
ing Mark  xiii.  26.  Luke  xxi.  27.  Matt.  xxvi.  64. 
Whitby,  and  his  Addit.  No.  42. 

V.  30.  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth — ]  of  the  land  of 
Judea— -a2  ^t/Xai  njj.yij^.   Le  Clerc. 

V.  31.  and  he  shall  send  his  angels-^']  And  he 
shall,  as  with  aa  herald  (i.  e.  as  by  his  angels  or  mes- 
sengers) and  a  sotmding  trumpet,  gather  the  persever- 
ing believers,  the  remnant,  from  all  parts  of  Judea. 
Hammond  F^ph.  It  was  the  custom  amongst  the 
Jews  to  convene  the  people  by  a  trumpet.  Num.  x. 
To  this  return  of  the  Jewish  Christians  from  Pella, 
&c.  may  refer  Ezek.  xxxvii.  21.  Or  it  may  rather 
mean,  that  he  will  send  his  angels  or  messengers,  i.  e. 
the  preachers  of  the  gospel,  to  found  churches' 
throughout  the  world ;  and  these  chiefly  Jewish  con- 
verts, scattered  by  this  dispersion.    Le  Clerc. 

It  is  plain  by  ror?,  then,  in  St.  Mark,  that  this  can- 
not refer  to  any  event  long  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  Dr.  Lightfoot  gives  the  sense  of  the  words 
thus:  "When  Jerusalem  shall  be  reduced  to  ashes, 
dien  shall  the  Son  of  Man  send  his  ministers  (Chiis- 
tians)  of  several  nations  from  the  four  comers  of 
heaven.  So  that  God  shall  not  want  a  church, 
though  the  ancient  Jewish  church  be  cast  off."  This 
is  strengthened  by  observing— 1.  That  in  the  O.  and 
N.  Test,  prophets  and  messengers  are  styled  angels ; 
2  Chron.  xxxvL  15.  (16  in  LX^.)  Hag.  i.  13.  Mai. 
ii.  7.  iii.  1.  Matt.  xi.  lO.  Mark  i.  2.  Luke  vii.  27. 
—2.  Their  voice  is  that  of  a  trumpet,  Isa.  Iviii.  I. 
Jer.  vi.  17.  Ezek.  xxxiii.  3 — 6.  So  Rom.  x.  18. — 
3.  The  Gendles  are  said  to  be  called  from  the  four 
comers  of  the  earth.  Matt.  viii.  11,  12.  Luke  xiii. 
28,  29.— -4.  The  event  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Jews  might  well  prepare  the  Gentiles  to  embrace  the 
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faith,  as  completing  oUr  Lord's  prediction,  manifest* 
ing  his  indignation  against  unbelievers,  his  protection 
of  his  servants,  his  own  justification,  and  then-  sin 
who  crucified  and  rejected  him.     Whitby. 

V.  32.]  See  note  on  Mark  xi.,13. 

V.  33.  all  these  things — '}  pointing  to  the  temple. 
Those  who  hold  that  the  prophecy  in  the  folbwing 
verses  extends  further  than  to  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem, lay  great  stress  on  the  opposition  of  raurcL 
here,  and  ixain^g  in  ver.  36.  ^  ^^^se  things"  now, 
and  ^*  that"  day  and  hour  in  future ;  as  Grotius  and 
Wall  in  his  critical  notes.  But  the  passage,  ver.  34. 
"  This  generation  shall  not  pass,^'  with  the  scope  of 
the  context,  and  the  general  ai^gument,  seems  to 
counterbalance  it.  Notes  in  both  the  modes  of 
interpretation  are  given  in  the  sequel  of  the  chapter. 

V:  33.  it  is  nigh — ]  rather,  o6to^,  ille,  he  is  nigh, 
Ver.  30.  Comp.  James  v.  8,  9.  Luke  xxi.  31.  Matt. 
xxL  43.  Whitby,  Addit.  No.  48. 

V.  33.  at  Hie  doaf'sr\  This  phrase  imports  the  cer- 
tainty o£  the  event,  not  the  approximation  of  the 
time.  So  Gen.  iv.  7.  punishment  is  the  certain  con- 
sequence of  the  offence,  and  Jaunes  v.  9.  and  Phil, 
iv.  5.  Rev.  i.  3.     Grotius. 

V.  34.  TAi5  generation — ]  Griptius,  supposing  the 
destruction  of  the  Jews  a  kind  of  type  of  the  future 
advent  of  Christ,  observes,  that  ysvsa  awnj,  Hebr.  TTT, 
is  certainly  this  present  race  of  men;  as  xxiiL'36. 
Grotius.  This  expression  therefore  demonstrates,  that 
Christ  had  hitherto  referred .  to  that  very  age.  Thi 
age  or  generation  never  bears  any  other  sense  in  the 
N.  Test,  than  the  men  of  this  age.  See  Matt.  ».  16. 
xii.  42.  xxiii.  36.  Markviii.  12.  Lukevii.  31.  xi.  29, 
30,31,32,50,  51.  xvL  8.  Acts  ii.  40.     Also  the 
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kingdom  of  God  b  said  to  be  instant,  and  at  the 
door,  Luke  xxi.  29,  31.  Our  Saviour's  words,  says 
Eusebius,  compared  with  the  events  recorded  in  Jo- 
sephus,  manifest  his  predictions  to  have  been  divine. 
H.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c.  7.     Whitby. 

V.  35.  shall  not  pass  away — 2  similar  to  the  mode 
of  expression  in  Isa.  liv.  8,  9,  10.     Grotius. 

V.  36.  See  Lightfoot  and  Whitby  on  Mark 
xiii.  32. 

V.  36.  But  of  that  dajy-^knctweth  no  man.']  Deut. 
xxxii.  34»  Lightfoot.  Tr^g  rifJi^epoLg  sxeim^y  it  is 
shown  by  Hammond  in  a  note  on  Heb.  x.  25.  refers 
in  very  many  passages  to  the  day  of  this  destruction 
of  the  Jews.  Zech.  xiv.  1.  gives  the  force  of  the  ex- 
pression. See  Luke  xvii.  24,  30.  xix.  43.  Acts  ii. 
20.  1  Cor.  i.  7,  8.  iii.  IS.  1  Thess.  v.  2.  2  Thess.  i. 
10.  2  Pet.  i.  19.  iii.  10.  Rom.  xiii.  11.  1  Johnii.  18. 
compare  ver.  34.  of  this  chapter.  It  may  have  a 
respect  also  to  the  day  of  judgment.  The  day  and 
hour  means  the  precise  time.  The  general  time  of 
the  destruction  was  certamly  known  to  our  Lord. 
Hammond.    Le  Clerc. 

V.  39.  knew  notr^]  They  had  sufficient  intimation 
from  Noah,  2Pet.  ii.  5.  Heb.  xi.  7.  Gen.  vi.  13. 
They  are  tiere  said  not  to  have  known  this,  because 
they  did  not  embrace  or  improve  the  knowledge  of 
it  in  averting  the  judgment  In  the  same  sense 
they  knew  not  their  visitation,  Luke  xix.  42.  Whitby, 
Addit.  No.  44. 

V.  39. — the  Jlood  cameJ]  That  the  deluge  was 
universal,  see  Grotius.  The  tradition  appears  in  the 
history  of  all  nations.  Varro,  the  most  learned  and 
most  diligent  investigator  of  antiquity,  divides  the 
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whole  series  of  time  into  the  a^xov,  before  the  ge- 
neral deluge  (magno  cataclysmo),  the  fabulous,  and 
the  historical.  Josephus  cites  Berosus  the  Chaldaean 
historian,  Hieronymus  the  Phoenician,  Mnaseas,  and 
Damascenus  the  friend  of  Augustus.  Abydenus 
names  Noah,  Xsundpov^  and  the  great  Being  who  re^ 
vealed  the  impendmg  destruction,  Kpopog:  for  by 
Koovos  the  Greeks  expressed  the  Hebrew  ^.  Thus 
Ptiilo-Biblius ;  o'iXo^,  tout  itrTi^  h  Kpwog.  The  Phoe- 
nicians, Assyrians,  and  Armenians  wor^pped  the 
planet  named  by  the  Greeks  Kpovog^  as  of  superior 
influ^ice.  Tacitus.  In  the  works  of  Eupolemus  and 
Artabanus  also  is  found  the  tradition  of  the  universal 
deluge.     Grotius ;  where  see  more  ad  loct 

V.  40.  the  one  shall  be  taken.J  This  must  refer  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Jews,  by  the  eagles,  or  Roman 
army,  being  mentioned  in  Luke  xvii.  35, 36.  Bo  also, 
oi¥,  therefore,  connects  the  following  words.  It 
shows  the  providence  of  God  rescuing  scmie  equally 
exposed  with  others  to  the  impending  danger.  Whit- 
by.   Hammond  Paraph. 

V.  41*  at  the  mlL']  A  hand-mill;  the  sort  then  pnly 
used  in  each  family. 

V.  42—44.]  Dr.  Lightfoot  probably  conjectures 
that  the  discourse  of  Christ  ended  here,  as  in  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Luke;  and  that  the  words  following,  as  Luke 
xii.  39.  were  spoken  at  another  time.  The  words, 
*'  as  a  thief,''  denote  any  unexpected  judgment,  as 
Rev.  iii.  3.  In  1  Thess.  v.  2.  they  have  been  sup- 
posed to  refer  both  to  this  judgment  on  the  Jews,  a 
signal  prelude  and  proof  of  the  final  advent ;  and  to 
that  event.  In  2  Pet.  iii.  10.  Luke  xii.  39, 40.  they 
refer  to  the  final  advent.    Whi&y. 
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V.  43.  broken  up.']  Jiopvyr^vou.  The  same  ex- 
pression, Exod.  xxii.  2.  Jer.  ii.  34.     Grotius. 

V.  45.  faithful  cmdmseservanL']  The  application 
of  this  parable  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  not  given  by 
Christ.  It  inculcates  the  necessity  of  attention  and 
perseverance  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  as  the  punish- 
ment of  unbelievers  was  approaching.     Le  Clerc. 

V.  45.  to  give  them  meat.']  This  was  the  office  of 
the  steward,  or  distributor,  who  dispensed  to  the 
slaves  a  monthly  allowance.  Laur.  Kgnorius.  Le 
Clerc. 

V.  48.  evil  servant — ]  probably  the  apostatizing 
Jew  betraying  his  fellow-christians.  See  Matt.  x.  21. 
xxiv.  10.  Comp.  2  Pet  iii.  4.  Heb.  x.  37.  James  v. 
8, 9.     Whitby.      . 

V.  48.  say  in  hisfieart — ]  an  Hebraism,  la^n  IDK. 
ThusLXX,  Ps.  xiv.  1.  "to  think."  Grotius.  To 
"  delay,*'  xP^tfii^Bh  "^n»%  Hab.  ii.  3.     Grotius. 

V.51.  shall  cut  him  astmder — ]  2iyoro/Mi«-dai.  Debt- 
ors who  were  convicted  of  non-penbrmance  of  their 
obligation  to  their  creditors  were  cut  asunder,  says 
Tertull.  Apol.  p.  22.  So  also  may  stewards  who  be- 
tray their  trust.  But  Le  Clerc  asserts,  from  C.  Bins- 
kershak.  Obs.  Jur.  Rom.  lib.i.  c.  1.  that  Si;^oro/t€i<F- 
$at  is  only  to  make  a  division  of  the  property  of  the 
debtors.  Le  Clerc.  So  also  Grotius.  Jixprofjiritnt 
is  a  shorter  expression  for  hx^rcfjuo^  njv  olxtav 
a^opii^ii  auTov.  ^i;^oTojMiy  answers  to  Heb.  moi  ran- 
dered  by  Aquila,  m  a  similar  word,  r^futrntrij  Gen. 
xxxiii.  1.  The  explanation  is  to  be  sought  for  in  c. 
XXV.  32,  (29,  30.)    Grotius. 

This  was  the  punishment  inflicted  by  Samuel  on 
Agag,  1  Sam.  xv.  33.-^y  David  on  the  Ammonites^ 
2  Sam.  xiL  31.— by  Trajan  on  the  rebellious  Jews. 
VOL.  L  2  G 
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iroXXoo^  8«— Sifir^ioK  Traj.  14.  p.  255.— threatened 
Dan.  iii.  29.  and  in  Susanna,  ver.  55^  59.*-inflicted  cm 
defrauders  of  creditors,  Tertull.  ApoL  c.  iiL— on  rebels 
and  betrayers  of  their  country  in  the  East,  and  by  the 
Romans,  Sueton.,Vit.  Caius,  c.  27.  Horat.  Serm.  1. 
Sat.  1.  Dio. — ^by  the  Greeks,  Horn.  Od.  E.  ver.  338. 
Sophocles.  Aristophanes. — by  Egypt.  Herodot.  lib.  ii. 
c.  89.  Therefore  this  punishment  will  I  inflict,  says 
Christ,  on  those,  perfidious  to  their  covenant  of  bap- 
tism, and  enemies  to  my  government.  Whitby.  See 
also  Or.  Gust,  ad  loc.  where  are  more  instances. 

V,  51.  with  the  hypocrites — ]  with  those  servants 
wiio  deceived  their  master  with  &lse  pretences  to  fru- 
gality and  probity.  The  idea  of  appointing  a  portion 
seems  taken  from  the  division  of  booty  amongst  sol- 
diers.   Job  XX.  29.  Ps.  xi.  6.     Le  Clerc. 

V.  51 .  weeping  andgnashntff  of  teethe']  Shvesy  who . 
were  grievous  offenders,  were  often  condemned  to 
work  in  the  mines  or  quarries,  where  the  groans  and 
lamentadons  were  excessive.  We  are  told  in  Jose- 
pbus,  B.  J.  lib.  vi.  44.  that  this  happened  at  this 
time  to  many  of  the  Jews.  In  a  higher  and  second 
fense  it  relates  to  a  future  life.    Le  Clerc. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

V.  1.  —to  ten  virgins."]  These  virgins  are  jrMrQ 
/ron,  Ps.  xlv-  14. — the  <ruvo[jLa\$xss  in  Theocritus, 
Epithal, — ^the  wapQivoi  iraupai  of  Pindar,  Ode  3.  Pyth. 
Grotius. 

V.  1.  — to  meet  the  bridegroom^}  and  bride.  So  the 
Vulg.  (sponso  et  sponssc)  and  Syr.  Marriages  were 
call^  by  the  Rabbins,  rf?D  nD»rT,  "  the  introducing 
of  the  bride"  into  the  house  of  her  husband.    The 
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virgins,  who  were  relations  and  friends  of  the  husband, 
met  her  rejoicing.     Lightfoot. 

V.  I.  ths  kingdom  ^hecwen  is  Ukened.^  When  it 
is  said,  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like"  any  simi- 
litude, it  seems  to  refer  chiefly  to  the  preparation  or 
reception  of  the  gospel,  as  in  the  parables  of  the  good 
seed,  the  wedding  garment,  the  talents  given.  This 
parable,  or  nearly  such,  is  found  in  the  Jewish  re- 
cords :  *^  Repent,  whilst  thy  lamp  bums,  and  the 
oil  is  not  extinguished.**  Reschith  Cochma.  Ano- 
ther parable  of  theirs  is :  "  This  is  like  a  king,  who 
invited  his  servants;  the  wise  adorned  themselves, 
and  sat  in  the  porch  of  the  palace ;  the  foolish  pursued 
their  own  business.  The  king  on  a  sudden  called 
his  servants— They  who  are  prepared,  said  he,  or 
adorned,  shall  eat  of  my  banquet ;  they  that  are  un- 
dressed or  unprepared,  shall  not  eat  of  it.'*  Kimchi 
in  Isa.  Ixv.  IS,  14.  Midrash.  Cohel.  ad  c.  2.  9. 
Origen  in  Matt.  Horn.  32.  Chrysostom  in  v.  10. 
St.  Jerom  and  others  of  the  Ancients  apply  this 
parable  justly  to  a  late  repentance.  See  ver.  13. 
Luke  xxi.  34,  36.  Matt.  xxiv.  45,  46.  Good  is  the 
advice  of  the  Son  of  Sirach,  Ecclus.  zviii.  21,  82. 
Whitby. 

V.  4.  ail  in  their  vesseb.']  In  many  parts  of  the 
east,  pardcularly  in  the  Indies,  instead  of  torches  and 
flambeaux,  they  carry  a  pot  of  oil  in  one  hand,  and 
a  lamp,  which  they  thus  supply  with  oil,  in  the  other. 
Chardin  apud  Harmer  V.  ii.  p.  431.  et  Qr.  C. 

V.  9.  — sayings  Not  50—]  fti^irorc-  sayjng  (we  will 
BOt  give)  lest —  (non  dabimus)  n^^  This^  ellipsis  is 
frequent  in  the  Hebrew  before  the  particle  T9  ne ; 
see  Gen.  iii.  22.  Le  Clerc.  An  ellipsis  of  denial  or 
refusal;  as  Gen.  xx.  11.  giira  yap  iiprprwrB  wx  i<m 
Qtatrt^s^a — i.  e.  supplying,  (I  will  conceal  diat  Sarah 
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is  my  wife.)  And  thus  on  i^  sometimes  used.  Gro- 
tius.  "  Perhaps  it  will  not  suffice.**  Mtjttots  iS  used 
for,  perhajps,  Heb.  "JW,  throughout  the  LX^.  So 
Gen.  iii.  22.  &c.  &c.  See  note  on  2  Tim.  ii.  25. 
Whitby.     Particula  addubitantis,  yet  elliptical.  Beza. 

V.  13.  — tlie  hour  J  wherein — ]  The  Syriac,  Vulgate, 
Arabic  versions,  and  the  Alex,  with  some  Or.  MSS. 
have  not  the  latter  part  of  this  verse,  iv  ^',  &c.  Gro- 
tius.  Mil!,  Proleg.  n.  875.  edit.  Kiister,  supposes  it 
liiay  have  been  taken  from  ver.  44.  of  the  preceding 
chapter :  for  that  if  it  had  once  existed  in  the  original, 
no  rational  man  would  have  omitted  to  translate  it. 
Whitby  observes,  that  the  words  there  differ  from 
these ;  that  the  sense  is  deficient  and  abrupt  without  it  j 
that  Theophylact  notices  it ;  and  that  ft  connects  per- 
fectly with  ver.  50.  c.  xxiv.  Whitby. 

V.  14.  -i-05  a  man  travdUng — ]  This  piurable  ap- 
pears not  to  be  the  same  as  that  in  St.  Luke,  at  the 
house  of  Zaccheus.  There  the  gifts  aire  equal ;  the 
general  ^statide,  to  every  Christian,  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit. Heie  they  are  various,  implying  the  extraorditiaiy 
powers  bestowed  on  the  Apostles,  or  seventy  disciples, 
or  other  teachers.  As  Christ  drew  nearer  the  aid  of 
his  course,  he  more  naturally  referred  to  these.  See 
Rom.  xii.  6.  1  Cor.  xii.  8,  11,  29.  Ephes.  iv.  11. 
Grotius^.  'niis  parable  Was  spoken  on  mount  Olivet 
three  days  before  the  laist  J)assover — ^that  in  St.  Luke 
c.  xix.  before  the  raising  lip  of  Lazaftis.  That,  be- 
ing  nigh  to  Jerusalem,  was  a  warning  to  the  Jews  of 
the  impending  account  for  their  impiety  and  negli- 
gence, see  v.  14.— this,  a  general  warning  for  the  last 
judgment.     Lightfoot. 

Yet  Whitby  would  show  that  this  parable  also  re- 
spects the  Jews ;  and  the  return  of  the  King  in  both, 
the  return  of  Christ  after  taking  possession  of  his 
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kingdom  at  the  right  hadid  of  God,  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  Jews  ;  or,  after^  going  by  his  apostles  and  dis- 
ciples to  erect  a  kingdom  among  the  Gentiles,  an4 
then  coming  back  to  punish  them.  Matt.  xxiv.  14. 
applying  the  talents  to  his  servants  j  as,  to  the  apo- 
stles, ten  ;  to  the  seventy,  or  those  of  lesser  spiritual 
ffifts,  five ;  to  the  Jews  themselves,  one  talent,  i.  e. 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets ;  and  hqlcjing,  as  all  are 
agreed,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  to  be  a  full  em- 
blem of  the  final  judgment.  Whitby  ad  loc.  et  note 
on  Luke  xix.  12. 

V.  15.  --'According  to  his  several  ainUtyy']  as  each 
was  able  to  manage  in  his  several  station  a  less  ox 
greater  sum  by  the  best  me^s  ifi  theii*  pQwer.  Ham- 
mond. jLe  Q\i^Q. 

V.  21.  ^ter  thou  into  the  joy — 3  ^^^  signifies  a 
feast.  The  mastjer  invites  t^e  freecknai^  to  jfeast  with 
him,  as  a  distinction,  on  lus  good  conduct.  The 
,LXX  render  nnira  convivium,  often  by  Sovij  ^d 
ya/to^,  oAce  hy  x'^pa  joy,  Esth.  ix.  17.  There  is 
an  easy  coijnection  between  joy  and  feasting.  Geiji. 
xxxi.  27.  1  Chron.  xxix.  22.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  though  slaves  were  not,  freedmen  were,  ad- 
mitted to  their  master's  table.  So  Pepi.etrius,  the 
freedm?U3L  of  Poippey.  Le.Clerc.    Sp  Whitby. 

V.  24.  thou  art  an  hard  man — ]  trx'Kr^pog.  This  Is 
only  the  finishing  of  the  picture ;  there  is  nothing 
answerable  to  it  jn  die  applicatipn  of  the  parable. 
Le  Clerc.  or  see  note  on  iLule  20^.  22.  infi?. 

V.  26.  — ^fo/A/w/— ]  Heb.  ^,  LXX  m  the*  Pro- 
verbs,  oxvi]^^.     Lat.  cessator.    ^Grotius. 

V.  26.  ih9»  hj^WfiSt  thot  Ireaprr-'}  Jhe  vgwent 
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Kes  thus :  Though  it  were  true,  as  you  sajr,  that  I 
reap  where  I  sow  not,  and  you  durst  not  risk  the 
money  in  merchandize ;  you  ought  to  hai^e  put  it 
out  to  the  public  money-changers  to  interest :  some 
exertions  should  have  been  made.  Properly  speak- 
ing, God  only  requires  service  in  proportion  to  the 
means  and  to  the  degree  of  grace  granted  by  him. 
Lightfoot.  Le  Clerc. 

V.  27.  — to  the  exchangers^']  rpdani^iTai^  from  the 
table  before  them.     Thus  in  Plautus : 

Quantillujn  argenti  mihi  apud  trapezitam  siet. 

'  Grotius. 

Thus  also  mensarius  in  the  Latin ;  Suet,  in  Au* 
gust.  c.  iv.  mensarius  collybo  discoloratus ;  and 
^yihw  the  man  of  the  table,  amongst  the  Jews,  is 
a  money-changer.  Kiddushim.  Per.  3.  Galba  eut 
off  the  hands  of  a  fraudulent  money-changer,  and 
nailed  them  to  his  own  table.  Suet,  in  Galb.  c.  ix. 
(They  are  named  xoXXfi@i(rrai,  from  the  coUybus,  a 
species  of  silver  money  with  the  impression  of  an  ox, 
which  appears  in  the  above  quotation.  See  Scapula, 
ifoc.  xoXXu^o^,  et  not.  one. xxi.  12.  supra.)  Lighfifoot. 

V.  29.  —Aim  that  hath^^']  *JE;^ffiy  is  tere,  recti  ha« 
here,  bene  uti ;  as  1  Cor.  xv.  10.  not  to  suffer  the 
^race  to  be  bestowed  in  vain ;  aXXa  xoria^ei y»  Gro- 
tius. 

V.  SO.  — into  cuter  darkness — ]  rejected  and  cast 
out  from  the  feast  or  house,  into  the  darkness  of  the 
sight,  and  outward  air ;  as  c.  viii.  12.    Le  Clerc. 

V.  SI shall  come  in  his  ghry-^^']   This  and  the 

following  verses,  S^  S4,  46,  plainly  r^fer  to  the  ge- 
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xiera^  day  of  judgment,  when  he  shall  judge  all  nations. 
Comp.  Matt,  xvi,  27.  2  Thess.  i.  7 — 9.  Jude  14, 
15.  (Acts  X.  42— xvii.  81.)     Whitby. 

V.  33.  —on  his  right  hand/]  This  seems  to  al- 
lude to  the  custom  in  the  Sanhedrim,  where  the  Jews 
placed  those  to  be  acquitted  on  the  right,  and  those 
to  receive  sentence  of  condemnation  on  the  left . 
hand.  Maimonid.  Tract,  de  Synedr.  c.  1.  Kimchi 
on  1  SLings  xxii.  19.  So  R.  Eliezer,  cap.  4.  sect.  4. 
Whitby. 

V.  34.  — prepared,']  appointed,  assigned  by  God. 
Soothe  Hellenists.  See  c.  xx.  23-  1  Cor.  ii.  9.  Heb. 
xi.  16.     Tobit.  vi.  11.     Gen.  xxiv.  44.     Grotius. 

V.  40.  — j/e  have  done  it  to  me.]  So  Matt.  x.  42. 
Acts  ix.  4.  *'  Why  persecutest  thou  me  ?'* — ^meaning 
his  church,  or  disciples.  Whitby. 

V.  40.  — of  these  rny  brethren — ]  The  Jews  en- 
forced these  duties  with  great  earnestness ;  but  it  is 
to  be  feared  they  confined  the  practice  to  those  of. 
their  own  nation.  Thus,  on  Deut.  idii.  4.  "  Ye  shall 
walk  after  God,"  Rabbi  Chama  in  Vedarim.  thus 
comments:  "He  clothed  the  naked,  Gep.  iii.  21. 
He  visited  the  sick ;  he  comforted  those  that  mourn. 
Gen.  XXV.  Do  thou  also  these  duties.**  Rider.  It 
is  a  question  if  these  Rabbis  did  not  live  after  the  time 
of  Christ. 

V.  ^l.Jire prepgred^]  The  Fathers,  as  Origen, 
Chrysostom,  Euthymius  and  Theophylact  observe, 
that  Christ  saith  not  of  the  punishment,  as  of  the 
kingdom,  that  it  was  prepared  for  man  from  the 
begmning ;  that  God  designed  man's  happiness ;  he 
alone  is  tne  author  of  his  misery ;  that  the  fire  was 
prepared,  not  for  man,  but  for  the  evil  spirits ;  but 
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man,  rejecdng  the  double  oflFer  of  reward  on  obedi- 
ence and  repenting  grace,  submits  to  their  diraldom, 
confofiiis  to  their  evil  minds,  joins  in  their  rebellion^ 
and  incurs  the  punishment  not  originally  designed  for 
fats  nature.  Whitby  from  Grotius. 


CHAPTER   XIVL 

The  parallel  passages  are :  Matt  xxvi.  l-*-75.  Mark 
ziv.  1 — 72.  also  in  various  passages,  Luke  xxiL  1—71. 
John  xviii.  1 — 28. 

V.  2.  — €^ter  two  days  is  the  pasiacerJ]  The  Sews 
have  a  tradidon,  that  those  condemned  to  suffer  deadi 
were  reserved  till  the  time  of  the  three  great  feasts, 
when  they  were  executed  before  the  people,  ^^  that  all 
Jsrael  might  see  and  fear,"  Deut.  xvii.  IS.  especially 
fidse  prophets  and  raisers  of  sedidon,  (thus  Herod  ix 
St.  Peter,  Acts  xii.  4.)  as  they  esteemed  Christ  to  be. 
Hammond.  Whitby.  Perhaps  they  consulted,  ver.  4. 
only  because  he  came  up  from  Galilee,  and  could  be 
readily  seized  at  the  passover :  or,  because  the  pro- 
phets had  so  foretold,  it  was  the  will  of  God. 

V.  2.  to  be  crucified — ]  It  appears,  says  Grodus,  that 
the  Jews  had  a  tradition,  that  they  should  be  re- 
deemed by  the  Messiah  on  the  very  day  they  came 
out  of  Egypt.  Which  is  true,  Whitby  observes,  as 
being  the  day  after  the  passover,  or  the  fifteenth  of 
'  the  month  Nisan ;  not  of  the  fourteenth  day,  or 
Thursday,  when  the  paschal  lamb  was  oflfered ;  (Whit- 
by.) but  of  the  day  when  the  lamb  was  offered  See 
below,  note  on  ver.  17. 
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V.  3.  Then  assembled  together-^']  Lightfoot  on  tbis 
verse  supposes,  from  the  Rabbins,  that  the  Sanhedrim 
lost  or  gave  up  the  power  of  life  and  death  by  their 
own  remissness. 

V.  8.  Ttien — ]  tots.  This  word  is  of  a  lax  signifi. 
cation  in  St.  Matthew ;  this  might  have  been  the 
cotmcil  mentioned  John  xi.  47-  Grotius ;  but  it  is 
doubtful. 

V.  3. — of  the  high-priesti]  Caiaphas,  John  xi.  51, 
He  was  a  Sadducee,  Acts  v.  17.  The  ^ngs  of  Judah 
appointed  the  high-priests  from  amongst  the  £untlj 
who  possessed  the  clabn  to  that  office,  1  Kings  li.  27^ 
35.  1.  Chron.  xidx.  22v  In  the  republic,  the  Sanhe- 
drim. Maimon.  Under  the  Syro-Macedonxans,  aadi 
the  Romans,  those  nation^  assumed  the  same  privilege 
with  greater  licence.     Grotius. 

That  Caiaphas  was  high-priest  at  this  time,  and 
throughout  the  presidentship  of  Pilate,  is  proved  bj 
Dr.  Paley,  Ev.  Chr.  V,  ii.  p.  158. 

V.  4.  —censtilted^']  crwi^uT^stHravro.  Ps.  ii.  2.  xli. 
7.  Grotius. 

V.,5.  --^among  ikepeopk.'}  They  feared  the  peo- 
ple ;  especially  the  GaUleans,  that  had  come  up  to 
<he  feast. 

V.  6.  Bethany ^^'}  This  suppar  was  the  same  as  that 
in  John  xiii.  1.  for  Judas  had  not  time  to  betray 
Christ  at  the  paschal  supper ;  the  priests  being  em- 
ployed also,  and  the  poor,  in  celebrating  the  feast.  It 
was  now  at  Bethany,  two  days  before.  Lightfoot.  See 
note  on  Luke  xxiL  3. 

V.  7.  — having  an  alabaster  bottJ}  Hammond  as- 
serts from  the  Greek  grammarians,  Hesych.  Phavorin. 
Methodius  and  Sui<kis,  that  the  word  d^xo/^M^^v 
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agnifies  a  vase  or  cruise  **  having  no  handles/'  from 
a  non,  and  XajSij  a  handle.  The  form  is  with  a 
long  narrow  neck,  described  by  Pliny  Nat.  Hist, 
lib.  ix.  c.  S5.  de  margaritis :  £t  procerioribus  sua 
gratia  est,  elenchos  appellant  fastigiata  longitut&ie, 
alabastrorum  figura  in  pleniorem  orbem  desinentes. 
The  materials  usually  of  marble ;  so  Nonnus ;  parti- 
cularly of  the  onyx,  a  sort  of  marble :  hence  it  is 
probable  the  woman  did  not  break  it :  sometimes  of 
glass  or  metal.  Theocritus  speaks  of  golden  alabas- 
ters ;  and  so  Athenaeus ;  Epiphanius  of  0ixioy  &f Xioy, 
a  vessel  of  glass.  They  contained  oil,  myrrh,  nard. 
They  are  mentioned  in  rlutarch,  Vit.  Alexandr.  Julius 
Pollux,  lib.  vi.  Athenaeus,  out  of  Alexis ;  Herodotus, 
of  Cambyses ;  and  Martial.  See  note  on  Mark  xiv.  3. 
Hammond. 

Le  Clerc  contends,  that  the  name  is  from  the  spe- 
cies of  marble  called  in  Arabic  msa  batsraton,  and 
adding  the  Arabic  article,  al-batsraton.  This  marble 
is  found  in  Arabia.  It  is  the  same  as  the  onyx.  Plin. 
Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  7.  Onychem  etiamnum  in 
Arabix  montibus,  nee  usquam  alicubi,  nasci  putavere 
nostri  veteres ;  and  afterwards  (lib.  xxxvi.  c.  8.  Hunc 
aliqui  lapidem  alabastriten  vocant,  quem  cavant  ad 
vasa  unguentaria,  quoniam  optim^  servare  incomipta 
dicitur.  So  Willan,  p.  166.)  Nascitur  area  Thebas 
iEgyptias,  et  Damascum  Syrise.  Between  the  Nile 
and  the  Red  Sea,  in  jSgyptian  Arabia,  was  a  city 
hence  called  Alabastra.  Plin.  lib.  v.  c.  9.  Ptolomxus, 
lib.  iv.  c.  5.  to  which  the  alabastrine  mountain  ex* 
tended,  mentioned  by  that  writer.  Le  Clerc  supposes,  . 
the  woman  certainly  broke  the  vessel.  It  might  be  of 
glass ;  or  probably  of  this  thin  marble.  She  broke  i^ 
as  the  thick  syrup  of  the  nard  did  not  flow  easily  from 
the  mouth  ot  the  vessel.  Le  Clerc. 

Grotius  apprehends  that  aXo/SwTfwv  is  a  general 
name  for  a  vessel  to  contain  myxrh  or  Bard,./xtip»jpoi^. 
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He  observes,  the  onyx  stone  is  called,  not  alabastrutn, 
but  alabastriten,  as  being  a  material  of  which  the 
vessels  are  often  made.  He  inclines,  with  Epiphanius, 
to  suppose  this  to  be  of  glass,  as  the  woman  broke 
the  vessel.  Grotius.  Whitby ;  note  on  Mark  xiv.  3. 
inclines  to  think,  with  Hammond,  that  the  woman 
avvTpi'^aa-a^  might  only  $hake  the  vessel,  or  break  off 
the  neck,  as  a  flatsk  i%  broke,  (ruvrpt^w  Vet.  Gloss, 
meaning  sometimes  conquatio.     Whitby. 

V.  T^—^ery  preciotis  ointment.']  See  note  on  Mark 
xiv.  5.  infra.  ' 

V.  7.  — foured  it  on  his  head.]  It  was  usual  amongst 
the  Jews  to  pour  oil  and  unguents  on  the  head  at 
feasts,  Ps.  xxiii.  6.  Eccl.  ix.  8.  So  with  the  Heathens. 
The  pretence  of  waste,  which  Judas  makes  use  of,  is 
on  account  of  Christ's  poverty  and  humility,  who 
usually  rejected  such  luxuries.     Le  Clerc. 

V.  8,  —1^  this  waste  ?]  Only  said  by  Judas,  John 
xii.  3,  6.  The  rest  seemed  to  s^prove  his  remark,  or 
silently  acquiesce,  Mark  xiv.  5.  But  Christ  justified 
it  clearly,  ver.  10.  The  good  work  which  was  to  - 
be  done  soon,  or  never,  was  preferable  to  that  of 
which  the  opportunities  were  constant  and  perpetual. 
Whitby. 

V.  1 1  •  — fwe  ye  have  not  always.]  These  words  de- 
stroy the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  Whitby. 
"  The  poor  ye  have  always."  Christ  alludes  to  Deut 
XV.  11.     Grotius. 

V.  12.— i^Ae  did  it  for  my  burial.]  The  woman's 
intention  was  to  show  her  respect  and  veneration. 
But  Christ  takes  occasion  hence  to  forewarn  his 
disciples,  that  his  burial  was  approaching.  Of  the 
custom  of  unguents  in  embalming,  see  John  six.  39. 
Grotius.    Le  Clerc. 
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V.  14.  Tlien  one  oj  the  twelve — 1  So  named  to 
mark  the  completion  of  the  prophecy,  Ps.  xU.  9.  *«  He 
that  eateth  bread  with  me,  &c.*'  Then,  tot*,  hints  at 
the  time.  It  was  the  common  tradition  of  the  Church, 
that  Christ  was  betrayed  on  the  Wednesday.  And 
this  is  assigned  as  one  reason  why  the  Church  fasted 
on  Wednesdays  (and  Fridays),  because  Christ  was 
betrayed  on  the  Wednesday  and  suffered  on  the  Fri- 
day. Tr^v  rsTpaha  xai  irapof^a-xsrjr^v  vr^o-rsoojxsv,  TTji^ 
fjLSV,  hia  TTjv  vpoZoa-^oLU^  rr^v  ^s  'X/a  to  ^rctSoj.  Constit. 
Apost.  lib.  V.  c.  15.  lib.  vii.  c.  13.  Epiphan.  Expos. 
Fidei,  p.  1104.  Augustin/ad  CasuL  Ep.  8S.  p.  392. 
Whitby.     This  agrees  with  Lightfopt  on  ver.  6. 

V.  15.  ^^or  tJurty  pieces  qf  silver.']  Shekel  is  in 
Hebrew,  pondu%  a  wdght:  so  is  vtolt^p  in  the  Greek. 
A  shekel  and  a  trrarr^p  are  of  the  same  V3lue ;  about 
2s.  6d.  of  our  money — ^the  thirty  pieces  3l.  15s. 
When  pieces  of  money  are  mentbned  in  Scripture, 
it  is  to  be  understood  of  the  shekel.  Lamy.  2  Sam. 
xviii.  1 1.  the  ten  pieces  of  silver  are  rendered  by  the 
Targum  ten  shekels.  Thirty  pieces,  or  shekels,  the 
LXX  TptoHoyrof.  hipciyfMLy  in  Josephus  rsTpctipaxj^a^ 
it  appears  from  Exod.  xxL  32.  "Sirere  the  price  of  a 
slave  or  servant  when  killed  by  an  ox  or  beast. 
JVIaimonides,  more  Nev.  par.  iii.  c.  40.  Thus  when 
in  Aristeas  the  price  of  the  redemption  of  each  cap- 
tive Jew  in  the  tiaie  of  Ptolemy  is  said  to  be  twenty 
drachmas,  it  s^pears;,  by  Josephus,  that  it  is  a  piistafae 
for  120  drachmas,  or  thirty  shekels;  (each  shekel  or 
stater  being  four  drachmas.  So  true  it  is,  that  Christ 
**  took  on  him  the  form  of  a  servant."  CrucifixicMi 
was  also  a  servile  punishment  amongst  the  Romans. 
Hammond.     Grorius.     Whitby. 

A  shekel  was  four  ipa^Qj^,  or  denarii,  of  about 
7d.  each.     Thus  TarpalpayjuoL^  Josephus.    The  LXX 
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used  the  double  drachma.    Heitce  a  shekel  is  by  them 
expressed  as  hhpay^fjM.     Grorius. 

Thus  the  two  pence  giren  by  the  good  Samaritan 
is  two  denarii  or  drachmas,  i.  e.  14  or  15d.  English ; 
and  SOO  pence  the  price  of  this  ointment,  Mark  xiv.  5. 
is  91.  ISs.  9d.— ^though  the  expression  SOO  pence  is 
only  understood  to  express  (not  the  accurate  price, 
but)  a  round  sum  nearly  the  amount.     Doddridge. 

V.  17.  Now  the  Jirstday  ofunkavetted  bread — 3 
T\)  is  TptoTTj  rcoy  d^rjfjicbi^.  The  morning  of  the  day 
(according  to  Le  Clerc,  Thursday)  on  the  evening  of 
which  day  the  pz^chal  lamb  was  ordered  to  be  killed 
before  the  setting  of  the  stm,  £x6d.  xii.  6.  Mark  xiv. 
12.  Though,  strictly  spealdng,  there  was  no  obliga- 
tion to  abstain  from  leavened  bread  till  the  paschal 
supper,  or  from  the  beginning  of  the  15th  day  of  the 
jftonth  Nisan  to  the  eAd  of  me  21st ;  yet,  through 
caution  not  to  offend  against  the  Law,  the  Jews  began 
to  remove  the  leavened  bread  from  their  houses  on 
the  fourteenth,  before  the  lamb  was  killed.  Hence 
this  day  is  here  called  **  the  first  of  unleavened  bread,*' 
though  Moses  gives  that  name  to  the  fifteenth,  Exod. 
xii.  16.     Le  Clerc. 

Note— as  the  day  with  the  Jews  began  in  the  even- 
ing,  the  15th  day  commenced  on  the  evening  of  the 
14th,  when  the  paschal  supper  was  held. 

V.  n.-^the  pa^ssaver.']  The  manner  of  killing  the 

Sschal  lambs  is  thus  described  by  Lightfoot  from 
aimonides.  CoAan  Pesach.  c.  1 . 
The  lambs  are  kiQed  only  in  the  Temple,  in  the 
u^al  court  of  xnher  sacrifices,  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  the  month  Nisan,  after  noon,  after  the  daily  sa- 
crifice. The  Israelites  bring  the  lambs  on  their 
shoulders.  The  whole  assembly  of  people  is  divided 
into  three  companies.  Thtf  first  company  enters  and 
fills  the  whole  court.    The  doors  arc  locked.    The 
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trumpets  sound.  The  priests  stand  in  order.  The 
Israelites  kill  each  a  lamb.  A  priest  receives  the  blood 
in  a  silver  or  golden  phial,  and  gives  the  full  phial  to 
the  next,  who  returns  him  an  empty  one.  Thus  the 
blood  is  handed  to  the  altar,  and  sprinkled  or  poured 
out  against  the  foot  of  it.  The  lamb  is  flayed ;  the 
fat  burnt  on  the  altar ;  the  body  carried  back,  and 
eaten  where  they  sup.  The  skin  is  given  to  the  owner 
of  the  house.     Lightfoot. 

V.  1 7.  —^eparejor  thee  to  eat  thepassooerf]  The 

auestion,  how  hr  Christ  may  be  said  to  have  celebrated 
le  passover  before  his  crucifixion,  is  surrounded  with 
difficulties.  There  are  three  opinions  on  this  point* 
One,  that  he  did  not  at  all  celebrate  this  rite ;  but 
only  took  leave  of  his  disciples,  and  instituted  the  Holy 
Supper  in  a  kind  of  valedictory  meal.  The  second, 
that  he  did  celebrate  the  passover  by  antJcipadon  on 
the  Thursday  evening.  The  third,  that  the  nation 
celebrated  the  passover  on  that  year  on  the  Thursday 
evening,  and  that  he  kept  the  legal  feast  with  the 
rest. 

A  general  idea  of  some  of  the  principal  arguments 
is  all  that  can  be  here  given. 

Those  who  hold  the  two  prior  opinions  insist  that 
John  expressly  declares,  xviii.  28.  the  Jews  would 
not  enter  the  judgment-hall  on  the  Friday,  or  day  of 
the  crucifixion,  because  they  had  to  keep  the  passover. 
Therefore  Christ  must  either,  which  is  the  first  op- 
nion,  have  not  kept  that  feast  at  all  (and  this  Evan- 
gelist never  says  that  he  did  keep  it),  or,  which  is  the 
second,  have  kept  jt  with  bitter  herbs  and  unleavened 
bread  only,  without  eating  of  the  lamb ;  in  the,  manner 
that  the  Jews,  especially  after  the  dispersion,  were  and 
are  accustomed  to  celebrate  it  when  absent  from  the 
Holy  Land.  Which  mode  is  called  a  memorial,  or 
^ouryoL  ju.vi>ju.avf urixov,  and  by  no  means  Qtpo-ifjMV.  (But 
this  distinction,  says  Whitby,  is  modem  and  ideal.) 
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They  add,  that  the  constant  custom  of  the  Jews  in 
breaking  bread,  and  blessing  a  cup  of  wine  at  their 
usual  repasts,  renders  the  idea  of  the  valedictory  meal 
less  inconsistent.  See  Scaliger  de  Emend.  Temp.  L. 
vi.  p.  567.   Edit.  1629.  and  Grorius. 

Those  who  support  the  third  opinion  show  that 
Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke  join  in  asserting,  that  on 
the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  when  they  kill  the 
passover,  (but  the  paschal  lambs  were  only  killed 
at  one  general  stated  hour  for  the  whole  nation,) 
Christ  kept  the  passover  with  his  disciples.  Thursday 
therefore  was  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan,  and  the  general 
time  of  the  celebration  of  the  passover  that  year. 
They  add,  that  the  keeping  of  the  pas^ver  mentioned 
John  xviii.  28.  was  only  the  slaying  of  sheep  and 
oxen  cm  the  Holy  Convocation,  or  first  day  of  the 
seven,  for  which  time  the  feast  was  kept,  Dent.  xvi.  2. 
Numb,  xxviii.  18, 19,  i.  e.  the  Chagigah,  or  offerings, 
which  are  called  *^  oxen  for  the  passover,''  2.Chron. 
XXXV.  7,  8,  9.    So  **  calves,"  1  Esdras  i.  8. 

The  advocates  for  the  anticipation  reply,  that,  if 
the  legal  passover  was  on  the  Thursday,  Christ  must 
have  been  accused,  and  tried,  and  crucified  on  this 
day  of  holy  convocation,  which  was  observed  as  strictly 
as  a  sabbath:  also,  that  the  days  of  eating  unleavenedL 
bread  were  indeed  seven,  as  in  Lev.  xxiii.  6.  NunHb. 
xxviii.  16,  17.  and  commenced  on  the  paschal  even- 
ing ;  but  in  popular  speech  (and  thus  by  Josephus, 
J.  B.  lib.  ii.  5,  Macknight.)  were  reckoned  debt ; 
for  the  whole  fourteenth  day  was  also  so  called,  as 
on  that  day  they  searched  for  and  destroyed  the 
leaven  in  their  nouses.  This  fourteenth  day  com- 
menced at  the  evening  of  the  thirteenth,  or  (on  the 
plan  of  these  critics)  on  Thursday  evening.  Tlierefore 
Christ,  who  said  "  my  time  is  at  hand,**  and  expressed 
himself  to  be  anxiously  desirous  to  keep  the  passover, 
might  keep  the  memorial  of  it  on  the  13th  in  the 
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evening ;  and  yet  the  Evangelist  speaks  of  his  cele- 
bration of  it  on  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread. 
Then  did  he  give  up  the  ghost  on  the  cross,  at  the 
very  hour  when  the  paschal  lamb  was  killed— on  the 
Friday,  at  the  ninth  nour,  or  three  in  the  afternoon. 

Or  these  three  opinions,  Lamy,  Calmet,  Du  Rn, 
hold  the  first,  or  the  valedictory  meal.  Scaliger, 
Grotius,  Hammond,  Macknight,  and  others — the 
anticipation  of  the  passover.  Macknight,  supported 
by  two  passages  in  Philo,  even  asserts,  that  Christ 
then  ate  the  paschal  lamb,  which  was  not  alwavs  killed 
in  the  Temple.  Philo  de  Vita  Mosis,  lib.  iiL  et  de 
Decalogo.  But  Philo,  says  Grotius,  being  an  Alex- 
andrian, is  not  to  be  strictly  depended  on  in  these 
local  Jewish  customs.  lighttoot,  Whitby,  Le  Clerc, 
and  many  others,  hold  the  third  opinion — ^the  general 
celebration  of  it  on  the  Thursday  evening-. 

That  the  passover  again  was  held  on  the  Friday,  is 
the  opinion  of  Tertullian  contr.  Judseos,  c.  vni.  Hila- 
rius,  Quxst.  55,  94.  Chrysostom.  Horn.  82.  in  Joan. 
Theophylact.  Victor  Antioch.  Epiphan.  Hacres.  52. 
Euthymius,  Cedrenus,  &c.  See  Calmet  Diet,  artic. 
Passover.,  Paque. 

That  Christ  instituted  the  Lord's  Supper  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  is  plain  from  1  Cor.  xi.  23. 

Much  pains  has  been  taken  to  determine  by  astro- 
nomical  calculations,  that  the  paschal  full  moon  came 
on  the  Friday,  A.  D.  33.  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
death.  But  as  we  know  not  if  the  Jews  kept  the 
true  or  die  mean  full-moons,  or  what  cycle  they  fol- 
lowed ;  see  Dodwell  de  Cyclis,  p.  429. ;  and  as  they 
sometimes  intercalated  a  month,  that  the  harvest 
might  be  ripe,  (Maimonides.)  no  great  certainty  can 
be  expected.     Bowyer.  Conject.  on  John,  c.  vL  4. 

Note — Some,  intricacy  may  appear  in  the  subse- 
quent notes  on  this  subject,  arising  from  the  discre- 
pancy of  opinion  in  the  writers  from  whom  they  are 
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selected ;  but  the  controversy  can  only  be  left  to  jhe 
judgment  of  the  reader,  on  comparing  and  diligently 
studying  the  several  authors.  See  note  on  Joha  xiii.: 
2,  infra.  \ 

V.  17. — to  eat  the  pass€foer?'\  i.  e.  the  lamb  slain 
in  remembrance  of  the  tVSQ^  (pesach,  Gr.  tfcutxo^^ 
or  passover.  Le  Clerc.  So  Lamy  App.  Bibl.  b.  i. 
c.  vi. 

The  manner  of  celebrating  the  passover  is  thu* 
given  from  Maimonides  Pesach  by  Lightfoot,  Temple 
Serv.  c.  xiii. 

1.  They  mingled  a  cup  of  wine  with  water,  and 
one  gave  thanks,  saying,  "  Blessed  be  God  for  the 
fruit  of  the  vine,  and  for  his  holy  convocation  !'*  and 
they  drank  it  oiF.  Of  these  cups  of  wine  they  drank 
four  in  the  course  of  the  ceremony. 

2.  Then  they  washed  their  hands. 

3.  The  table  was  then  furnished  with  two  cakes 
of  unleavened  bread,  with  bitter  herbs,  and  with 
the  paschal  lamb  roasted  whole;  these  three  articles 
were  appointed  by  the  Law ; — also  with  other  meats, 
as  the  remains  of  the  chagigah,  or  peace-offerings  of 
the  preceding  day ;  and  with  a  thick  sauce  made  of 
dates,  figs,  raisins,  vinegar,  &c.  mingled  together, 
named  r)DlTr,  charoseth ;  to  represent  the  clay,  of 
which  their  ancestors  made  bricks  in  Egypt. 

4.  They  first  eat  a  small  piece  of  salLad  ;  then  re- 
move  all  the  dishes  from  the  table,  that  the  children 
may  inquire  and  be  instructed  in  the  nature  of  the 
feast.  Then  replacing  the  supper,  they  explain  the 
import  of  the  bitter  herbs,  and  paschal  lamb 

5.  And  repeat,  over  the  second  cup  of  wine,  the 
Psalms  cxiii.  cxiv.  The  above  exptanation  was  call- 
ed the  Hagganah,  1  Cor.  xi.  26.  The  two  psalms 
were  the  first  part  of  the  hymn,  or  Hallel,  which  was 
composed  of  the  five  psalms  from  the  cxiii.  to  the 
cxviii.  inclusive. 

VOL.  L  2  H 
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'  S.  The  hands  are  then  again  washed.  They  pitv 
ceed  to  break  and  to  bless  a  cake  of  the  unleayened 
bread;  then  to  reserve  under  a  napkin  half  of  the 
cake,  if  necessary,  for  the  aphicomen  or  last  morsel : 
for  die  rule  was,  to  conclude  with  eating  a  small 
piece  of  the  paschal  lamb,  or,  ajter  the  bll  of  the 
temple,  of  unleavened  bread. 

,    7.  The  rest  of  the  cake  they  proceed  to  eat  with 
the  charoseth,  and  bitter  herbs. 

8.  Then  they  eat  the  flesh  of  the  peace^fferings  ; 
then  the  flesh  of  the  lamb*  After  which  they  again 
washed. 

9.  They  have  then  a  third  cup  of  wine  filled ;  or 
the  cup  or  blessing,  over  which  they  say  grace  after 
meat ;  then  give  thanks  for  the  wine,  and  drink  iL 

10.  Lastly,  they  have  a  fourth  cup  of  wine  Ailed  ^ 
over  which  they  complete  the  Hallel,  or  hymn  of  the 
five  psalms,  with  a  prayer — and  conclude. 

Comparing  this  ritual  with  the  procedure  of  our 
Saviour  at  his  last  passover,  it  appears  that  the  men- 
tion of  the  first  thing  he*did  is  coincident  with  the 
^  third  cup,  or  the  cup  of  blessing,  which  he  directs  them 
to  divide  among  themselves.  Then  he  taketh  some  of 
the  unleavened  bread  again,  and  blesseth,  and  breaketh^ 
and  giveth  to  be  eaten  for  his  body  from  henceforth  ; 
in  that  sense  in  which  the  paschal  lamb,  of  which  they 
had  then  eaten,  had  hitherto  represented  his  body. 
And  that  cup,  usually  called  the  cup  of  Hallel,  he 
taketh  and  ordajneth  for  the  cup  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  his  blood.  Afte^ards  he  finished  the  ^g- 
ing  of  the  hymn  or  Hallel,  and  went  out.  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives.    Li^htfoot. 

But  observe,  that  Lightfoot  in  the  Horae  Hebraicae 
on  Matt.  xxvi.  26.  is  of  .opinion,  that  our  Ix>rd  direct-^ 
ed  the  first  cup  to  be  divided  among  them,  Luke  xxii. 
1 7.  and  that  he  instituted  the  Sacrament  on  the  cup  of 
ul  Cor.  X.  16.    And  this  seeipa  to  have  beea 
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his  latest  and  best  weighed  opinion.— Lightfoot  stre- 
nuously opposes  the  idea,  that  the  sop  was  given  to 
Judas,  or  the  feet  of  the  disciples  washed,  at  the  pas- 
chal supper;  urging,  it  was  impossible  that  Judas 
should  be  permitted  to  leave  that  rite  unfinished  to 
go  on  any  business.  The  supper,  John  xiii.  1.  was 
therefore  prior  to  this. 

V.  18.  — to  such  a  man,']  to  Ssiva-  a  pure  Greek 
expression,  ^^3>  Syr.  Grotius. 

V.  18.  — tm/  time  is  at  Jiand^']  the  time  in  which 
he  was  to  be  seized  by  the  high  priest,  &c.  For  which 
reason,  as  he  was  very  desirous  of  eating  this  pass-^ 
over  before  he  suffered,  Luke  xxii.  15-  he  began  a$ 
early  in  the  evening  as  was  allowable.     Le  Clerc.      v  L 

V.  20.  — he  sat  daam^  olvskuto.  The  first  posture 
at  meals  was  probably  reclining  on  the  grass ;  as  per-* 
haps.  Gen.  xviii.  4.  'CSWT\  Heb.  Sitting  also  at  the 
table  was  very  ancient,  Gen.  xliiL  33.  1  Sam.  xx.  2^»  ' 
Tacit,  de  German,  separatae  sedes,  sua  cuique  mensa.- 
So  of  the  Spaniards  and  Gauls  in  Strabo.  The  As- 
syrians probably  introduced  the  reclining  posture.  It 
is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture  by  Amos  ii.  8.  The 
Jews  yet  partly  conform  to  it  in  eating  the  passover. 
Grotius. 

*^vf xffiTo-  (he  reclined  or  laid  down.)  The  Jewish 
doctors  approved  of  this  mode  of  eating  the  pass- 
over,  then  usual  at  meals;  though  it  was  directed 
in  Exodus  to  be  eaten  standing.  For,  say  they,  it  id. 
a  significant  ceremony,  to  show  that  we  have  now 
attamed  to  that  rest  in  Canaan,  to  which  we  then 
were  tending.  Our  Lord  complied  with  the  usual 
custom. 

V.  20.  — mih  the  twehe.]  The  usual  number  was 
irom  ten  to  twenty,  called  ^p(xxp^ag^  (JosephusO  in 
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eatmg  the  passorer :  for  the  lamb  was  to  be  totally 
coQsumecL 

V.  23.  — his  hand  with  me  in  the  dish.'}  Hence  ludas 
was  present  at  the  paschal  sopper ;  that  he  also  con- 
tinued  present  at  the  institution  of  the  Sacrament, 
see  Luke  xxiL  21.     Whitby. 

V.  24.  woe  to  that  man  hy  whom — ']  Hence  follows, 
1.  That  the  prediction  of  this  event  (fid  lay  on  Judas 
oo  antecedent  necessity  of  doii^  this  action^  because 
it  did  not  lessen  the  woe  due  to  him  for  it ;  but  only 
doth  suppose  in  God  a  knowledge  how  the  will  of 
man  left  to  his  own  fireedom  will  detennine  or  in- 
cline itself.  2.  Christ  sayii^,  *^  it  is  good  for  that 
man^  &cJ*  shows  this  cannot  be  the  portion  of  all 
men  except  a  few  elect  by  an  immutable  decree  *,  for 
this  pretention  would  then  include  all  others,  and 
also  Judas,  though  he  had  not  betrayed  Christ, 
provided  he  was  none  of  God's  elect.  Whitby.  So 
Giotius. 

-  V.  24.  — not  been  bom.']  A  usual  expression  of  the 
Rabbis.  Lightfoot. — Melius  hon  subsistere,  quam 
maid  subsistere.     Hieron.     Grotius. 

V.  25.  TTiou  hast  said — ]  A  term  of  assent;  so 
ver.  64.  and  Mark  xiv.  62.  Hiis  might  be  said  to 
Judas,  who  was  near  our  Lord,  unheard  by  the  resL 
Grotius.  For  if  the  rest  had  heard  it,  they  could  not 
readily  have  believed  that  he  would  have  been  or- 
dered to  purchase  things  for  the  feast.     Ward. 

V.  26.  And  as  they  were  eating,  JesuSj  S^."]  The 
first  Christians  celebrated  the  Holy  Sacrament  at  or 
after  their  usual  siq)per,  as  Actsii.  46.  xx.  7,  11. 
*'  the  supper  of  our  Lord,"  1  Cor.xi.  20.  But  this 
sacrament  was  very  early  separated  from  the  agapse. 
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Laert.  Pythag.  Xenoph.  Exped.  vii.  Jamblichus.  Thus 
the  Ancients  named  the  bread  at  the  communion, 
^Xaa-fAara.  Senn.  August,  ii.  de  Verbis  Apost.  Grotius. 
V*  26.  Take^eai:!^  It  was  essential  that  the  apostles 
should  eat  the  bread ;  as  the  eating  of  it  was  the 
ipark  or  symbol  of  their  partaking  in  the  effects  of 
the  death  of  Christ,  signified  by  its  being  broken. 
This  had  its  source  from  the  Jews,  who  in  their  sa,- 
crifices  of  thanksgiving,  (properly  peace-offerings,) 
eucharisticis  sacris,  ate  psut  of  the  victim,  and  thus 
partook  of  the  sacrifice.  Le  Clerc.  The  kind  of 
sacrifice  named  cfw  (peace-offering,  Eng.  Tr.)  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  amongst  the  Jews. 
Philo  renders  the  word  jtroarr^ptcvy  Josephus  ;fa^/<m3- 
p/ov,  others  ivvapia-riKov  but  that  was  properly  rmn 
only  a  species  of  the  (rtorripiov.  The  crayrripia  extended 
to  all  benefits  obtained,  or  fiiture.  OW  expresses 
every  species  of  good.  In  this  sacrifice  the  Israelite 
partook  of  the  victim ;  God  permitting,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  his  favour,  that  he  should  be  admitted  to 
this  amicable  privilege,  1  Cor.  x.  18.  Christ,  by  the 
easy  symbol  of  the  bread,  made  his  followers  also 
partakers  of  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  1  Cor.  x.  16. 
And  as  all  the.  Jews  were  accustomed  to  understand 
that  the  food  of  the  body  was  used  as  a  type  importing 
that  of  the  mind,  and  that  the  future  bliss  was  sha- 
dowed under  the  idea  of  heavenly  banquets,  the  sym- 
bol readily  figured  to  them  the  great  blessings  of 
Christ's  passion ;  faith  bestowed  on  earth,  and  hap- 
piness in  heaven.  Quod  esca  est  cami,  hoc  animas 
fides.  Script,  de  Coena  Dom.  Thus  Philo,  lib.  de 
AUegoriis :  To  ^ayeiv  trofji^oTioy  itrri  rpo^rig  \|/u;f ixij^- 
rps^erou  8e  yj  >^u^i3  avaXi^xpei  reou  xaT^v  xon  irpoL^st 
rwv  xaropdwfjLUTwv.  Also  idem,  lib.  de  Sacr.  AbeK  ^ 
et  Cain.  So  Maimon.  Duct.  Dubit.  lib.  L  c.  29.  Thus 
Jen  XV.  16.  Ezek.  iii.  3.    Prov.  ix.  S.  Rev,  x.  9. 
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Ecclus.  XV.  3.  xxiv.   19.     Also  of  future  bfiss,  see 
Luke  xiv.  15.  xxii.  30.  Matt,  viii;  11.     Grothis. 

V.  26.  This  is  my  body.']  The  lamb  in  the  paschal 
supper  was  called  by  the  Jews  the  body  of  the 
passover,  or  the  body  of  the  paschal  lamb.  The 
master  of  the  family  also  said,  on  breaking  the  bread, 
"  This  is  the  bread  of  affliction,  *  which  our  fathers  ate 
in  Egypt,  &t."  or,  "This  is  the  unleavened  bread,'* 
or,  "  This  is  the  passover ;  whosoever  is  hungry, 
come  and  eat.**  Christ  alludes  to  these  phrases. 
It  is  plain  the  unleavened  bread  was  not  the  same 
bread  eaten  in  Egypt;  so  neither  can  the  words, 
**  This  is  my  body,**  convey  the  idea  of  the  same 
identical  body.  Hammond.  Of  the  expression, 
*'1:he  body  of  the  passover,**  &c.  see  Buxtorf,  as  in 
the  note  above.     Le  Clerc. 

In  the  giving  of  thanks,  and  all  other  rites^  the 
Jews  referred  to  the  Egyptian  detverance.  Thus, 
when  our  Lord  broke  and  distributed  the  bread,  he 
appears  to  have  said,  "  This  is  my  body,**  i.  e.  This 
bread  which  I  give*  you  shall  no  longer  be  a  symbol 
or  remembrance  of  the  bread  which  you  ate  on  your 
escape  from  Egypt ;  but  of  my  body,  which  is  broken 
iforyou.  Luke  xxii.  19.  Le  Clerc.  Such  sacra- 
mental phrases  used  by  the  Jews  must  easily  {ead  the 
Apostles  to  understand  the  present  expresaon  as  tfce 
representation  of  the  body  of  Christ.     Whitby. 

'  V.  27.  He  took  the  cup — ]  The  paschal  cup  was 
directed  to  be  tempered  with  wat^.  Misn.  de  Be- 
nedict, vii.  The  wine  and  climate  appear  to  have 
required  it.  The  ancient  Christians  (and  the  Ro- 
manists yet)  continued  the  custom.  Ilorrjpiw  wSatr^ 
xat  xpai^aros,  Justin.  Mixtum  calicem,  Irenawis. 
KipvoLTOLi  0  ojvo^  ra>  uSar;,  Clemens.  Thus  Cyprian 
calls    it    a  tradition  from  our  Lord.     Add  Canon. 
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Afric.  XL.  and  the  Syr.  Greek,  Arab.  Latin  Litur- 
gies. Grotius.  With  the  mingling  the  wine  with 
water^  chiefly  by  the  Romanists,  Jos.  Scaiiger  is 
much  displeased.  He  says,  to  mix  water  with  the 
wine  in  sacrificio  et  ccena  nunquam  factum  est ;  nee 
fit  apud  Judaeos  et  Samaritanos,  nee  fiebat  etiam  in 
sacrificiis  apud  Ethnicos.  Vinum  illud  vocabatur 
vihum  spurcum.  Mirum  est,  illos  tarn  proximos 
temporibus  apostolorum  tarn  turpit^r  errasse.  Scali- 
geriana,  voc.  Vin. — ^N.  B.  He  was  a  zealous  protestant. 
It  appears  from  Lightfoot  to  have  certainly  been  the 
Jewish  custom.  He  observes,  the  mingling  of  water 
with  every  cup  was  requisite  for  health,  and  to  avoid 
intemperance.  Their  wine  was  very  strong.  Babyh 
Berac.  foL  50.  2.  Gloss.  "The  wise  agree  with 
R.  Eleazar,  that  one  ought  not  to  bless  over  the  cup 
«f  blessing,  till  water  be  mangled  with  it.'*  Gemarists. 
Lightfoot. 

V.  27.  He  took  (he  cupJ}  After  supper,  as  appears 
from  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul,  the  Jews  drank  four 
cups,  from  which  number  none  were  excused,  in  the 
paschal  feast.  This,  it  should  seem,  was  the  third ; 
for  Luke  mentions  another  cup,  which  Christ  drank 
after  this,  c.  xxiL  17.  (or  radier  before.)  He  proba- 
bly observe  most  of  the  paschal  rites.  He  particu- 
larly enjoiiis  his  disciples  to  drink  of  this,  that  they 
might  be  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  the  approaching 
sacrifice  of  himself  j  a  very  material  part  of  which  . 
was  the  shedding  of  the  blood.  He  therefore  adds, 
**  For  this  is  my  blood.*'  If  ye  will  pardcipate  in 
the  eflFects  of  its  effusion,  bear  witness  of  your  desire, 
by  drinking  of  this  wine ;  which  is  in  future  to  be 
the  symbol  of  that,  and  not  of  the  paschal  lamb. 
Le  Clerc. 

V.  27.  — gave  thankSy]    the  same  as  cu^oT^crex^. 
The  cup  of  blessing,  1  Cor.  x.  16:  ^n  DsHeb.  for 
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y^n  and  TO*  are  8yiioiiyinoii&  Ps.  x.  3.  Isa.  hdv.  11« 
ffTHj  by  the  LXX  euXvpjO'ap.     Grodus. 

V.  27.  Drink  ye  aU  €f  this — ^]  In  saotfces,  and 
in  corenantB  canfinned  bj  sacrifices,  die  blood  was 
receired  in  paterae  ^  as  we  learn^  TbebakL  Papfau  W. 
and  drank  by  die  more  barbarous  nations ;  as  Plu- 
tarch in  ViL  PublicoL  Tac.  Ann.  jSL  Magellan  of 
the  Americans.  Of  the  Assyrians,  VaL  Max.  Jib.  ix. 
c.  11.  Of  the  Scythians,  Solinus  and  Mela.  Of 
the  Saracens,  Nicetas  Choaiates.  Of  the  Danes, 
Saxo  Sialand.  Ezek.  xxtix,  19.  By  the  more  civi- 
lized, wine  was  subsdtuted.  That  corenants  were 
confirmed  by  libations  of  wine,  see  Aristoph.  Lysi- 
strat  et  alibi,  <rxoySae^  SxTrto/jLou.  Thus  Diod.  SicuL 
The  word  o^ov&vy,  qxmdeo,  to  pledge,  arose  from 
libadons.  cnrovSoi  oxpijroi.  Horn.     Grodus. 

V.  27.  Drink  ye  all  of  ikis.J  Most  Romanists 
pretend,  that  Chnst  only  spoke  these  words  to  those 
persons,  to  whom  he  said,  when  speaking  of  the 
bread,  "  Do  this ;" — and  that  those  words, "  do  this," 
were  only  spoken  to  his  aposdes,  whom  he  then  made 
priests.  But  the  reason  of  partaking  of  the  cup,  be- 
cause ^'it  is  the  blood  of  the  New  Testament  shed 
for  the  remission  of  sins,"  doth  concern  all  believers, 
as  well  as  priests.  And  also  the  other  reason  given 
by  Christ,  to  '^  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup," 
in  remembrance  of  his  death«-*H)f  his  body  brokm, 
and  blood  shed  for  them-*«-and  show  it  foith  till  his 
second  coming ;  this,'  as  St  Paul  clearly  shows  to 
the  Corinthians,  equally  concemeth  all  believers. 
Whitby.   . 

V.  2B.  — q^/Ae  New  Testament^'}  the  new  covenant 
It  was  the  constant  custom  and  practice  of  the  eastern 
nations  to  use  blood  in  the  msJsiing  any  pact  or  co- 
venant :  so  the  old  covenant  of  JMoses  was  confirmed. 
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£xod«  xxiv.  6,  7, 8*  Christ  represents  himsdf  as  the 
victim,  from  whence  the  blood  is  taken  to  ratify  the 
new  covenant ;  and  this  the  s]rmbol  of  his  blood, 
1  Con  xi.  25.  Hammond,  note  on  the  Title.  LeClerc. 
V.  28.  — wy  blood  of  the  New  Testament.']  To  alfjun 
ry^g  Siadijxi]^^  here,  and  Exod.  xxiv.  8.  Zech.  ix.  11. 
and  Heb.  x.  29.  is  the  blood  by  which  the  covenant 
is  sanctioned.  The  word  sanctio,  for  this  reason,  is 
properly  derived  by  the  ancient  grammarians  from 
sanguis.  It  is  the  part  of  the  Law  which  devotes  the 
man's  life  on  the  infringement  of  it.  Thus  Homer, 
Iliad  iiL 

ToiSff  c^*  iyxB^aT^os  j^ajxaSi^  pfoi  cog  oSi  oli^o;. 

Grotius. 

V.  iS.'^^AedJbr  mam/ for  the  remission^ — ]  This 
may  refer  to  Dan.  ix.  24,  27.  and  Rom.  v.  IS. 
Christ  here  passes  from  the  federal  sacrifices  to  those 
whjch  are  piacular;  in  which  the  life  of  the  animal  is 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  life  of  the  man,  who 
had  deserved  death.  Thus  these  victims  are  said  in 
the  Law  to  bear  the  sins  of  the  people.  But  the  blood 
represents  the  life,  which  is  itself  mvisible.  ^^  The  life 
of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood,  and  I  have  given  it  you 
for  an  atonement,"  &c.  Lev.  xvii.  1 1.  thus  Heb.  ix.  22. 
Grotius. 

It  is  with  respect  to  these  piacular  offerings  that 
Lightfoot  observes-^Our  Lord  alluded,  not  only  to 
the  bread  he  broke,  but  to  the  daily  sacrifice  of  the 
lamb  in  the  Temple  for  the  sins  or  the  people,  cut 
and  broken  into  many  parts,  when  he  said,  This  is 
my  body  broken  for  you,  1  Cor.  xi.  24. — ^and  not 
only  to  the  wine  at  the  supper,  but  to  the  cup  of  wine 
daily  poured  out  in  the  drink-offerings,  when  he 
named  it  '^  this  cup  which  is  shed  for  yOu.''  Lightfoot 
on  Luke  xxii.  20. 

As  by  the  body  the  Ancients  understood  the  com- 
munication  of  the  sufferings  and  of  the   glory  of 
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Christ,  80  by  the  blood  they  understood  the  com- 
munication of  his  death  and  of  immortal  life;  for 
the  blood,  as  has  been  said,  signifies  life.  Thus  Ig. 
natius  calls  ai/ta  Xpitrrw^  a^Qaprop  xat  arvoov  l/urjp. 
To  the  same  purpose  Clemens,  and  Oratio  in  Missa 
Latina,  and  Laber  de  Coena  Domini-— panis  est  esca, 
sanguis  vita.  This  connects  pafectly  well  with  the 
remission  of  sins ;  for,  as  death  arose  from  sin,  the 
remission  of  sins  is  displayed  in  its  best  consequences 
when  death  is  abolished. 

That  ixxyuofjLi^y  is  properly  "will  be  immedi- 
ately shed,"  the  present  tense  for  the  proximate  fu- 
ttwe,  is  shown  from  very  many  proofs,  as  c.  iii.  lO. 
ixxoTTSTouj  valet,  "jam  jam  excudetur,**  &c.  of  the 
same  mode  of  expression.     Grodus. 

V.  29.  ^frvit  of  the  vine.]  When  the  Jews  bJessed 
the  cup,  the  form  was,  "  Blessed  be  he  that  created 
the  fruit  of  the  vine !''  Lightfbot.     Grolius. 

V.  29.not  drink — qftfusjridt  of  the  vifieJi  i.  e.  not 
celebrate  this  holy  rite,  not  drink  of  this  cup  of  cha- 
rity. Christ  ate  and  drank  with  his  disciples  after  his 
resurrection.  Acts  x.  41.  Acts  L  4.  probably.  John 
xxi.  19.  Luke  xxiv.  30,  4S.  Ignadus  £p.  £ccl. 
Smyrna.  **  I  will  not  drkik  of  this— till  in  my  Fa- 
ther's kingdom,"  might  possibly  mean,  till  the  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah  conunences  after  my  resurrection ; 
but  that  is  never  called  the  kingdom  of  his  Father, 
but  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  1  Cor.  xv.  24,  28. 
Otherwise,  m  dprh  may  be  rendered  "a  litde  whik/' 
then  the  sense  will  be,  **  after  a  little  while,  on  my 
ascension,  I  will  drink  no  more,  till—*'  &c.  But 
Mark  xiv.  25.  Luke  xxii.  16.  fix  the  meamng  of 
fV*  dpTi  here  to  •'  henceforth  ;"  ^ixiri  ow  [itj  irw»,  "I 
will  firom  henceforth  by  no  means  drittk.*'  The  true 
interpretation,  comparing  it  with  St.  Luke  xxii  16. 
seems  to  be,  that  he  wiU  no  more  celd»ate  this  or 
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any  deliverance  till  they  celebrate  together  the  great 
last  deliverance  in  a  future  world.  He  uses  the  ex- 
pression of  drinking  wine,  as  usual  in  Scripture,  Isa. 
xxiv.  9.  xxii.  IS.  to  indicate  feasting;  under  which 
idea  he  speaks  of  the  future  happiness,  as  c.  viii.  11. 
The  wine  is  called  new,  as  the  iiiture  state  will  be 
new  to  the  apostles.     Hammond.     Le  Clerc. 

Whitby,  note  on  Mark  xiv.  25.  observes,  in  op- 
position to  Le  Clerc,  that  "  the  kingdom  of  God,*' 
in  Mark,  and  Luke  xxii.  1 8.  being  the  same  as  **  the  , 
kingdom  of  the  Father,*'  here,  i.  e.  the  kingdom  and 
power  given  to  Christ  of  the  Fadier ;  when  one  of 
tliese  is  come,  the  other  must  be  come  also.  But,  1. 
from  these  texts,  Mark  i.  15.  **  Repent,  for  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  near,'\Matt.  xxi.  51,  48. — also  2. 
from  these,  Mark  xv.  43.  the  Jews  then  expecting 
the  kingdom  of  God,  Luke  xix.  11.  xvii*  20.  xiv.  15. 
Mark  xi.  10. — also  3.  from  these,  Christ  having  told 
them  the  kingdom  was  among  them,  Luke  xvii.  21. 
xi.  20.  Matt.  xii.  28.  xvi.  28.  Luke  ix.  27.  Mark  ix. 
1.  Mark  iv.  30.  Luke  xiii.  18,  20.  Lastiv,  his 
doctrine  being  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Mark  i.  14.  Matt.  xiii.  19.  Mark  iv.  11,  Luke  iv.  43. 
viii.  1.  ix.  2,  11,  60.  xvi.  16.  •  Christ  also  after  his 
resurrection  speaking  of,  to  his  apostles,  and  they, 
preaching  to  others,  the  things  bek>nging  to  that 
kingdom,- Acts  i.  3.  viii.  12.  xix.  8.  xx.  25.  xxviii.  23, 
31.  xiv.  22.  Col.  i.  13.  From  all  these  texts  he  is 
of  opinion,  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  of  the  Father, 
does  not  here  signify  Heaven,  but  the  Gospel  State  ; 
the  kingdom  erected  at  Christ's  resurrection,  and 
more  completely  begun  at  his  ascension.  '*  To  drink 
this  wine  new,"  is  explained  by  St.  Luke  to  be,  when, 
or  after,  Christ  was  sacrificed  for  us,  1  Cor.  v.  7.  not  ^/^ 
so  much  by  really  drinldng  it  with  the  aposdes,  as  by 
fulfilling  the  promise  made  to  them*  Luke  xxii.  29, 30. 
Whitby. 
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V.  SO.  — sw^  an  hymn.']  The  Jews  usually  sung, 
after  their  repasts,  verses  or  pious  songs,  mTDT.  After 
the  paschal  feast,  they  sung  from  the  cziith  to  the 
cxixth  psalms;  so  Paulus  Bregensis.  These  might 
have  been  sung  by  our  Lord,  and  by  his  disciples ; 
or  possibly  some  other  hymn  adapted  to  his  present 
particular  institution,  similar  to  the  Chiistian  hymn  ; 
Act&  iv.  24.     Hammond. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Hebrews  to  pour  forth 
pious  hymns  on  any  occasion  of  rejoicing.  Of  this 
kind  were  those  of  Deborah,  Hannah,  Zacharias, 
Marv,  and  of  the  Jews,  2  Mace.  x.  38.  and  Acts  iv.  24. 
Chnst  might  have  formed  his  discourse,  John  c.  zvii. 
into  one  of  these.  This  mode  of  singing  extempore 
hymns  is  praised  and  recommended  bv  St.  JRaui> 
£ph.  V.  19.  Col.  iii.  16.  It  continued  long  m  the 
church.  So  Tertullian.  Pliny.  Synod.  Tolet.  iv. 
can.  12.  Scriptor  contr.  Artemon.  Euseb.  Grotius. 

It  was  certainly  the  paschal  psalms,  from  the  cxinth 
to  the  cxviiith  (or  the  great  Hallel),  in  which  the  dis- 
ciples, accustomed  to  that  recital,  readily  joined ;  and 
in  which,  as  the  Jews  observe,  are  mentioned  the  sor- 
rows of  the  Meissiah,  and  the  resurrection  of  thedead^ 
Whitby,  note  on  Mark  xiv.  26. 

V.  31  ^Hfffended  because  qftney]  o-xfles^Xi^eo-dai  h 
ifior  **  desert  their  Lord — ^virtually  renounce  their 
master.''  So  this  phrase  always  signifies  in  the  N.  Test, 
see  note  on  Matt.  xi.  6.  xviii.  6.  The  words  of  the 
prophet  Zech.  xiii.  7.  seem  to  be  primarily  understood 
of  an  evil  shepherd  or  teacher,  (as  also  xi.  1 7.  Grotius.) 
Christ  does  not  appear  to  apply  them  here  as  a  pre- 
diction to  him,  but  as  a  proverbial  expression  or  ar- 
gument a  majori.  *  If  scattered  when  an  evil  shep- 
herd is  snitten,  much  more  when  the  good  and  great 
shepherd.'    Whitby  from  Grotius. 
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V.  d4f.  before  the  cock  craw — ]  In  St  Mark,  "  be- 
fore the  cock  crow  twice."  The  Jewish  doctors  dis- 
tinguish the  cock-crowing  into  the  firsts  second,  aad 
third  times.  Lightfoot  on  John  xiii.  SS.  The  Heathen 
nations  in  general  observed  and  spoke  of  only  two. 
Of  these  the  latter,  which  was  about  the  fourth 
watch,  quarta  vigilia,  Plin.  N.  H.  lib.  v.  c.  22.  or  thd 
breaking-in  of  the  day,  was  the  most  distinguished, 
and  was  usually  implied  by  aK$xropo<p(oPia^  as  in  Mark 
xiii.  3S^  "  at  midnight,  or  at  cock-crowing,  or  in 
the  morning  ;^  and  by  galUcinium,  as  in  A.  Gellius, 
Macrobius  Saturn,  lib.  i.  c.  3.  Apuleius,  Censorinus, 
cap.  19.  (et  de  die  natali,  c.  xxiv.)  Julius  Pollux, 
lib.  i.  c.  7.  §  8.  Thus  quarta  vigilia  in  Solinus, 
speaking  of  the  sun  seen  rising  from  mount  Casius, 
is  secundis  galliciniis  in  Amm.  Marcellinus,  lib.  xii. 
Thus  TO  Sstirs^v  dKexrpvwy  i^dsyysroy  Aristoph.'£x;eX. 
and  thus,  ad  cantum  galli  secundl,  Juv.  sat.  ix.  v.  106. 
As  the  cock  crew  the  second  time  after  St.  Peter  s 
third  denial,  Mark  xiv.  70.  it  is  to  this  second  and 
more  distinguished  time  that  the  other  Evangelists 
also  refer,  (or  rather  to  the  second  of  the  three 
times  mentioned  by  the  Jewish  doctors.)  Grotius.' 
Whitby.  ^  . 

It  is  not  tp  be  hence  concluded  that  this  was  ne- 
cessarily the  passover  supper :  the  words  not  import- 
ing that  "  before  the  cock  crow,  after  I  have  spoken, 
thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice;'*  but  only  thus — "Art 
thou  so  confident  ?  Within  the  time  of  cock-crowing, 
the  short  space  between  a  first  and  second  cock-crow- 
ing, thou  ?halt  thrice  deny  me."    Lightfoot. 

V.  36. — a  place  called  GethsemaneJ]  Hebr.  K*:r 
^JDIC^'JIK ;  the  place  of  oil-presses,  or  vale  of  oil  or  fat- 
ness, as  Isa.  xxviii.  1.  D^^Kf*N^:i.  Xoi^iov  is  vicus; 
in  Lower  Latin,  villa;  and  thus  the  Vulg.  a  row  of 
houses  or  village  without  a  city.  In  this  vicus  or  ham- 
let (across  the  brook  Kedron,  John  xviii.  1 0  was  the 
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garden  into  which  Christ  went.  Grotius.  As  no 
gardens  were  allowed  in  the  holy  city,  on  account  of 
the  pollution  of  the  weeds  and  dung,  Bava  Kanuu 
c.  7.  hal.  ult.  numbers  were  formed  near  die  walls, 
and  the  mount  of  Olives.     Lightfoot. 

•  V.  38.  sorrowful  even  to  deathJ]  From  Ps.  cxvi.  3. 
See  also  Ps.  xlii.  xliii.  Grotius.  Of  the  excess  of 
Christ's  sorrow,  and  the  cause,  see  Whitby  ad  loc 

V.  39.  — ki  this  cup  pass  from  me  /]  This  cup  is 
his  death,  not  the  present  sorrow  ;  as  it  is  thus  coa- 
sistent  with  the  correspondent  passage  in  Mark,  that 
*'  the  hour  might  pass  from  him  ;'*  and  with  the  re- 
quest, John  xii.  27.  *'  Save  me  fix>m  this  hoUr  !** 
which  evidently  denotes  the  hour  of  deaths  This  he 
wished  to  tieclme ;  yet  submitted  freely  to  the  divine 
will.  Phil.  ii.  8.  Heb.  x.  7.  Grotius.  The  Jewish 
phrase,  of  a  cup,  expresses  his  death  ^  (yet  also  any 
affliction,  see  note  on  c.  xx.  22.) 

V.  39  — j^  it  be  possible^']  not  repugnant  to  thy 
decrees  ;  if  no  method  of  salvation  be  equally  just  and 
suitable.  Otherwise,  Mark  xiv.  36.  all  things  are 
possible  to  thee.     Grotius.  Whitby. 

V.  39.  not  as  IwUl — ]  Here  SsXAj  in  the  Hebrew 
idiom,  which  has  no  potential  or  optative  mood,  is 
put  for  dsT^oifjLr  vellem  quidem ;  but  be  it,  not  as  I 
might  wish,  but  as  Thou  wilt.  Thus,  contrary  to 
the  natural  love  of  life,  his  will  became  the  same  as 
the  divine.  Rev.  xii.  11.  Acts  xxi.  13.  See  Origen, 
lib.  vii,  adv.  Celsum.     Grotius. 

V.  41.  tJiatye  enter  not — ]  Pray;  not  that  they 
might  not  be  tempted,  of  which  see  Luke  xxiL  SI,  32* 
but  that  they  might  not  give  place  to  it.  MUripx^^oLi 
here  is  in  the  sense  of  efjuriTrrstp,  immergi  et  sue- 
cumbere.  l  Tim.  vi.  9.  The  following  words  are  a 
motive  to  this  prayer  and  vigilance :  when  persecu- 
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tion  and  death  impend,  the  spirit  will  be  willing  to 
undergo  it,  but  the  fl^  may  be  w^  and  fail  you. 
Whitby.     Thus  Grotius. 

V.  45.  Skep  an  nottv— ]  You  can  show  no  farther 
kindness  to  me,  I  am  to  be  delivered  to  the  Gentiles* 
(So  Grotius.)  GaL  ii.  15.  Or,  xadeu^rs  to  Xoi^rov, 
*'sleq>  her^ifter  and  take  your  rest;  now  is  no 
time  tor  sleeping.''  So  Phavorin.  and  Stephan.  dan* 
ceps.  So  it  may  be  rendered.  Acts  xxviL  20.  1  Con 
i.  16.  2  Cor.  xiii.  11.  2lrim.  iv.  8.  Heb.  z.  IS.  It  is 
added  in  St.  Mark,  cbnxsty  it  is  enough  that  you 
hav«  slept  already.  Or,  with  the  Vulg.  Gloss,  and 
Bok,  make  it  an  interrogation :  Do  you  sleep  now  ? 
It  is  enough  that  you  have  slept  already :  arise  now, 
let  us  be  going.  Whitby,  see  note  on  Mark  xiv.  42. 

V.  45.  —qf^sinners.^  As,  sinners  of  the  Gentiles, 
Gal.  ii.  15.  Or  avojctou^.  Acts  ii.  23.  1  Cor.  ix.  21*. 
Here,  the  Roman  soldiers.  Grotius.  Or,  generally, 
into  die  hands  afterwards  of  Pilate  and  his  officers. 
See  note  on  Luke  xxii.  52.  infra. 

V.  49.  -— kissed  hkn.^  The  Jews  were  accustomed  to 
salute  each  other,  not  only  after  a  long  absence,  or 
on  taking  leave,  but  usually  on  other  occaaons,  from 
regard ;  as  fully  appears  nrom  Luke  vii.  45.  Hence 
the  custom  descended  to  the  Christians.'  See  Ter- 
tulliah  ad.  Ux.  lib.  ii.  et  alias  passim.  This  is  the 
^iXi^fta  dyam^g  and  ayiov  of  St.  Paul.  Thus  Justin 
Apol.  and  TertuU.  de  Oratione.  The  custom  yet  pre» 
v^ols  in  the  Eastern  Church.     Grotius;^ 

V.  Sl.cneqf  them — ]  The  three  first  EvangeUsts 

conceal  his  name.    John,  xviii.    10.  acquaints  us,  it 

was  Peter.    It  is  possible,  if  Peter's  name  had  been 

published  whilst  alive  and  ih  Judea,  he  might  have 
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been  brought  into  danger  for  oppofiisg  tbe  magistrates. 
LeClerc 

V.  52.  ^^aU  they  that  take  the  swordy]  all  that 
take  the  sword  unlawfuUj,  shall  deservedly  perish  by 
it.  Thus  St.  Aiigustin  ad  loc;  and  it  was  a  common 
proTeitnal  ezpresakm  with  the  Jews.  But  the  import 
of  the  words  here  is,  f^  Put  up  thy  sword ; — jou 
need  not  attempt  to  use  it  in  my  defence.  God  will 
revenge  my  cause^  in  a  disdnginshed  manner,  by  the 
destnurtion  of  the  Jewish  nation."  So  Rev.  joL  lO. 
Rxmi.  xiL  19«  Grodus ;  and  thus  Whitby.  Or  t 
may  possibly  mean,  that  all  those,  who  now  come 
anned  to  seize  me,  shall  hereafter  £ill  by  the  sword,  in 
the  a^fMtiaching  seditbns  and  conflicts.     Le  Ckic. 

V.  SS.  — iegums  (ff  angeU—2  See  Dan.  viL  lO. 
2  Kings  vL  17«    Grodus. 

V.  56.  But  aU  this  was  done — ^]  This  may  refer  to 
all  our  Lord's  sufferings :  but  radier  perhaps  to  Isa. 
liiL  12.  "  He  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors ;" 
as  respecting  his  speech  just  before—"  Are  ye  come 
out  as  against  a  thief?"     Le  Clerc. 

V.  57.  —to  Caiaphas^']  the  high^priest— First  to 
Annas,  John  xviii.  13.  But  this  is  not  mentioned  by 
tbe  other  Evangelists ;  as  he  appears  only  to  have 
been  brought  there  tiU  a  council  was  summoned  at 
the  house  of  Caiaphas.  (So  Whitby  on  Mark.)  We 
see  here  the  high-priest  summoning  the  council,  as 
Ananus  the  high-priest  also  in  Josephus.  Hence  it 
is  evident  that  the  office  of  Nasi,  or  ruler  of  the  peo- 
ple, did  not  then  exist ;  vrhose  peculiar  business  it 
would  have  been,  xaAti^uv  a-tmZpioy,  or,  to  summon> 
or  form  the  council.    Grotius.     « 
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V.  59.  '—sought  false  witness — ]  Amongst  the  Jews, 
in  prosecuting  false  prophets  or  seducers  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  was  so  far  lawful  to  say  any  thing,  true  or 
false,  that  no  man  was  permitted  to  appear  in  their 
defence.  See  P.  Fagius,  in  his  notes  on  Chald.  Pa- 
raph, on  Deut.  xiii.  8.  and  Maimonides  in  Hilcoth 
Scuohedr.  c.  ii.  So  it  js  said.  Acts  vi.  11,  13.  in 
the  history  of  Stephen,  that  "  they  suborned  men." 
The  Jews*  present  treatment  of  Christ  is  an  antitype 
or  further  completion  of  their  conduct  towards  Jere- 
miah, xxvi.  8,  9.  Hammond.  On  false  witnesses, 
see  Lightfoot  ad  loc. 

V.  61.  /  mUdesbrqy—']  Our  Lord  had  said,  «  De- 
stroy  ye  this  temple,"  pointing  to  his  body.  The 
false  witnesses  testified  that  he  said,  "  I  am  able," 
ivvofiar  in  Mark,  "  I  will  destroy  this  temple."  But 
to  speak  disrespectfully  or  even  to  prophesy  against 
the  temple,  was  deemed  a  capital  oflfence;  as  Jer. 
XXVI.  11.;  and  Stephen,  Acts  vi.  13.  "  against  this 
holy  place.**     Grotius. 

V.  61.  — in  Hiree  daySy]  ha  ;  an  hellenism ; 

for  hayeyo[Jt,svwv  rpicov  r^UL^ptov.  Thus  Si'  ifrra  ireov, 
Deut.  XV.  1.  Actsxxiv.  17.     Grotius. 

V.  62.  The  Jughpriest  arose — J  See  note  on  Mark 
xiv.  56.  infra. 

V.  62.  JVJiat  is  it  whicjf.  these — ]  Ti  is  frequently 
put  for  hari,  why ;  as  Matt.  viii.  26.  Luke  ii.  48. 
John  i.  25.  Mark  ii.  16.  Then  the  sense  may  be : 
Why  do  these  thus  witness  against  you,  if  it  were  not 
true  ?  or.  To  what  end  do  men  witness  against  thee, 
if  thou  wilt  answer  nothing  ?  Whitby.  But  it  seems 
imaginary. 

V.  63.  — ^eW  hispeace^-^2  Thus,  iio^ij  roig  tro^oi^ 
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aarfotpifrig.  Eurip. — ^aild  FfaHo  de  Legatioiie :  i^n  yetp 
wmg  xau  h*  r^^nx^ajs  axoXoysurSou.  See  Isa.  Im.  7*  and 
Acts  vm.  32.  Grodus. 

V.  63.  /  a^ure  thee — ]  *£|opxi^f iv,  or,  hoKiS^Wy 
Heb.  jri^vn,  is  somedmes  to  swearto  perform  a  pio- 
niise ;  as  Gen.  xxiy.  3. 1.  6,  25.  Exod.  xiiL  19.  Fre- 
quently in  Latin  it  isyobseciare,  to  adjme  hj  tbe  name 
of  God,  to  perform  what  is  requested,  (as  I  Sam. 
xiy.  27*    1  Ijngs  iL  43.  Cantic.  t.  9.  Maik  ¥•  7.)  or 
to  lereai  the  tratfa.    In  this  last  sense  it  was  used 
either  by  private  persons,  or  by  the  magistrate.    By 
private  persons,  as  Judg.  xvii.  2.  ^  the  ahrer,  about 
vrfiich  thou  didst  use  execration; ''  and  1  Kings  viE 
31.  ^  and  he  impose  on  him  an  imprecation  to  ad- 
jure him."    (See  mar|^  £n^  BibL)    By  the  magis- 
trate ;  either  to  the  witness,  an  which  case  \i  was  the 
usual  manner  of  givmg  a  tudidal  oatb,  Leir.  y.  1. 
SoProv.  xxix.  24.  the  partaKer  with  the  Aief  beareth 
cnrsiBg ;  i.  e.  though  he  be  adjured,  he  wiU  not  re- 
veal,  Ps.  X.  7.;— or  to  the  person  accused.  Num.  t. 
19,   21.  where  it  is  called  an  oath  of  suijuratii», 
.  rh)X\  ilTOV.  Josh.  viL  19.    This  form,  or  mice  of 
adji'traticm.  Lev.  ▼•  L  ^tn^  ipKuritM,  rhuk  Vlp,  is  given 
in  1  Kings  xxii.  16.  and  Josh.  viL  19.    llius,  M^ 
signifies,  in  Ps.  x.  7.  and  in  Hiphil  is  critically  St. 
Paul's  6pxi$i»,  to^ulfure.     1  Th4s.  v.  27.    To  diis 
solemn  adjuration  of  the  high-priest  our  Lord  re- 
plied.    Grotius  and  Hammond.    So  WIud>y,  note  on 
Matt.  V.  33. 

V.  63.  ~/fte  Ch^istj  tiie  Son  ofGtxL]  Synonymous 
'  terms  with  the  Jews.  Luke  xxii.  67.  Axt  IJbou  the 
Christ  ?  or  ver.  70.  Art  thou  the  Son  of  God  ?  Thus 
the  Jews  called  the  Messiah,  from  Ps.  iL  Hence 
Nathanael,  John  i.  49.  «  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God; 
Thou  art  the  King  of  Israel."  Hence  in  Matt.  xvi.  16. 
St.  Peter  saith,  "  Thou  art  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
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living  God.''  In  Mark  viii.  29.  *^  Thou  art  the 
Christ."  In  Luke  ix.  20.  *«  The  Christ  of  God." 
Grotius  ad  loc.  and  note  on  Matt,  xiv,  33. 

V.  64.  Thou  hast  said'^']  ^^It  is  so  as  thou  hast 
said."  See  note  on  Mark  xiv.  62.  4*ti  eWag-  TrKr^v 
Xeya>;— here  xXijf  is  **  moreover,"  more  than  that. 
So  in  Mark,  I  am,  and^  you  shall  see,  &c.  Wall. 
Critical  Notes.  Or  ^rX^y  is  nevertheless,  although 
you  do  not  believe,  and  will  not  acknowledge  me. 
Grotius, 

V.  64.  —^t  tlie  right  hand  ofpcfwer^'}  i.  e.  of  God 
the  Father,  who  is  called  Power  by  the  Hebrews. 
So  Jarchi  on  Num.  vii.  10.  Mosea  received  it,  when 
commanded  from  the  mouth  of  "  Power.*'  So  the 
right  hand  of  Greatness,  Heb.  viiL  1.  and  1  Pet  iv. 
14.  (Comp.  Luke  xxiL  69.  the  parallel  passage,  ^^  the 
right  hand  of  the  power  of  God.")    Hammond. 

V^  64.  —^  power — ]  Heb.  i.  3.— viii.  1.  is  he 
right  hand  of  God ;  by  the  Jews  called  Power.  The 
Rabbins  usually  say,  mi^TT  IBD,  from  the  mouth  of 
God.  So  Kimchi  on  Josh.  vii.  And  Jarchi  on  Num.^ 
vii.  10.  (Ainsworth.)  says,  that  '^  Moses  received  not 
the  oflFering  of  the  princes,  till  commanded  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Power."     Whitby ;  s6  Grotius. 

V.  64.  —^omng  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.']  "  The 
Son  of  Man  "  refers  to  Dan.  viL  13.  The  time  of  his 
appearance  probably  refers  to  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem, to  take  vengeance  of  the  cruelty  and  unbe- 
lief of  that  nation.  This  explains  rXijv  in  the  sense  of 
nevertheless :  and  is  confirmed  by  aicapri  **  within  a 
litde  whiles"  and  aVo  rou  vwv  "  from  this  time,"  in 
St.  Luke ;  which  makes  the  idea  of  the  future  and 
final  judgment  more  unsuitable  to  this  passage.  Coming; 
in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  was  a  certain  indication  wim 
the  Jews,  of  the  coming  of  their  Messiah.  Christ's  sit- 
ting at  the  right  hand  of  Power  was  visible,  or  evi* 
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denced  bj  the  eflfuson  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  his 
coming,  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Grodus. 
Whitby. 

V.  65.  — ifie  Jagk-priest  rent  his  clotJiesS]  The  high- 
priest  could  not  legaUy  rend  his  usual  garments. 
Lev.  xx]«  10.;  but  they  qualified  the  precept.  Cu- 
naeus  de  Rep.  Heb.  lib.  iL  c.  3.  See  1  Mace  xL  71'. 
Joseph.  B.  J.  lib.  iL  c.  26,  27.  Some  say  it  was  only 
forbidden  in  the  time  of  his  ministry.     Whitby. 

When  witnesses  declare  aloud  the  bla^hemy  whidi 
they  have  heard,  then  all  hearing  the  blasphemy  are 
bound  to  rend  their  clothes.  Maimon.  in  Avod. 
Zarch.  cap.  2.  They  who  judge  a  blasphemer,  first 
bid  the  witness  to  speak  out  plainly  what  he  hath 
heard ;  and  when  he  speaks  it,  the  judges,  standing 
on  their  feet,  rend  their  garments,  ancT  do  not  sew 
them  up  again.  Sanhedr.  c.  1.  YoL  10.  and  "Babyl. 
Gemara  ad  loc.     Lightfoot. 

llie  high-priest  was  only  forbidden  t<y  rend  his 
garments  in  the  case  of  private  mourning  for  the 
dead,  by  Lev.  x.  6.  xxi.  10.  And  it  appears  that  he 
did  rend  them  in  extreme  distress,  as  1  Mace.  xi.  71. 
Joseph.  B.  J.  lib.  ii.  c.  26,  27. ;  and  probably,  as  a 
judge,  on  blasphemy  being  deposed  to.  It  is  said 
he  rent  them,  not  froiii  the  top ;  his  pontifical  dress 
being  apparently  so  made  as  not  to  admit  of  the  usual 
mode.  Exod.  xxviii.  32,  xxxix.  23.  See  Cunacus  de 
Rep.  Heb.  lib.  ii.  g.  3.     Grorius. 

V.  651 'what fur  therneed — of 'witnesses?']  The  sup- 
posed blasphemy  was  sufficient  to.  the  Jews.  Before 
Pilate,  the  Roman  governor,  who  had  then  the  power 
of  the  sword,  John  xviii.  31.  they  were  obliged  to  use 
other  arguments.     Le  Clerc. 

V.  65.  — t/e  hax^  heard  his  blasphemy^  in  that  fie 
professed  himself  to  be  the  Christ ;  which,  if  false, 
would  have  been  blasphemy  pr  contumely  toward 
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God^  Grodus.  Or — to  be  the  Son  of  God;  hence 
equal  with  God :  as  John  x.  33.  v.  18.  Or,  as  above, 
to  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  Power.  Whitby,  note  on 
Luke  xxii.  70. 

V.  66.  —guilty  of  death.']  rm  p,  as  2  Sam.  xii.  5. 
This  was  their  form,  when  they  had  the  power  of  ca- 
pital punishment.  They  yet  retained  it,  as  it  made 
the  accused  person  sacer  et  ihtestabilis ;  often  excited 
the  people  to  kill  him  in  a  tumult;  and  in  this  case 
empowered  them,  without  offence  to  their  law  or 
religion^  to  prosecute  his  life,  though  a  Jew,  before 
the  Romans.     Grotius. 

V.  67.  — smote  him  with  tfieir palms.]  'PaTig  is  by 
Hesychius  rendered  by  pa^hig^  a  rod  or  wand ;  /Jari- 
9'a^J  to  strike  with  a  rod.  But  most  authors  explain 
it  by  expalmo,  alapo,  to  strike  with  the  hand :  so 
the  old  Gr.  and  Lat.  Lex.  St.  Augustin,  torn.  7.  in 
£p.  Joh.  t.  9.  col.  626.  Nonnus  on  John.  Sedulius. 
Suidas.  Juvencus.  Hammond.  So  Isa.  1.  6.  liii.  3,  7. 
So  Matt.  V.  39.  supra.  Grotius. 

« 
V.  68.  Prophesy — ]  so  ftoivrefjetrQat,  of  thin^  pre- 
sent,  but  unknown ;    not  future.     Thus   Anst.  iii. 
Rhet.  xvii.  de  Epimenide  Crete.     Grotius. 

V.  69.  Peter  sat  without  in  the  palace — ]  Peter 
was  within  the  house  of  Caiaphas — for  afterwards  he 
went  out  of  it ;  but  not  in  the  council-room,  ^hit- 
by.  Peter  sat  or  rose  alternately,  ev  -nj  auXtj.  AuXt^ 
is  properly  an  outward  space  in  the  open  air,  beneath, 
xarco,  (Mark.)  adjoining  in  sight,  and  lower  than 
the  portico,  where  the  council  was  held.  Here  were 
coals  in  a  chafing-dish.  Grotius. 
•    V.  69.  Thou  also  wast  with  Jesiis  of  Galilee.]  Vok 
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assertion  is  entirely  consonant  with  the  question  in  St* 
John  xviii.  17.;  for  that  is  an  Hebraism,  and  to  be 
understood  as  an  affirmation.     Grotius. 

V.  70.  /  know  not — ]  I  know  him  not,  nor  rightly 
understand  what  thou  sayest.  Thus  Mark.  Compare 
the  Evangelists.     Grotius. 

V.  71.  Another  f  maid  J  scew  Aiwj— 3  *^>^V  ™  St. 
Luke,  irspog.  Where  the  person  is  uncertain,  the 
masculine,  src^o^,  may  be  used ;  of  which  Grodus 
brings  many  examples.  But  St.  Luke  fixes  it,  by  the 
reply  of  Peter :  "  Man,  I  am  not."  Therefore,  rather 
sa^,  the  maid  spoke  to  the  standers  bjr,  on  which  one 
of  die  men  accosts  Peter  himself,  sapng,  ^v.  Thou, 
art  one  of  them.     Whitby. 

V.  71.  — 4mto  them — ]  rotg  iuu.  The  Alex,  and 
most  of  the  ancient  MSS.  read  auTo«$  cacti.  N.  T. 
Mill  edit.  Kiister.  The  Hellemsts,  from  the  Hebrew, 
admit  of  oiroif ,  without  a  preceding  noun  to  refer  ta 
Grotius. 

V.  72.  Again  he  denied  mth  an  oaOiF—'\  Peter's  sin 
was  probably  more  than  a  sin  of  infirmity— denyinjf 
seriously  and  repeatedly  with  an  oath  against^  his 
conscience ;  so  that  he  fell  from  grace :  but  his  bitter 
weeping  and  quick  repentance  made  atonement  for 
it.    Whitby. 

V.  73.  — %  speech^']  inclining  to  the  Samaritan 

and  Syriac.     Grotius. 

V.  74.  —to  curse^  xarava^siAMn^etif'  Hflra,  L  e. 
xad'  ftturoti*  not  by  any  means  to  blaspheme  against 
Christ;  or,  as  Justin  in  Apolog.  and  as  expressed 
apud  Plinium,  maledicere  Christo ;  but,  as  Acts  xxiii. 
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14.  h,  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  Qnm^  to  call  down 
imprecations  on  himself.  Beza.  Grotius.  The  form 
is  frequent  in  the  O.  Test  >^  God  do  so  to  me^  and 
more  also !"     Grotius. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

The  parallel  passages  are:  Matt  xxvii.  1— -66. 
Mark  zv.  1-^47.  Luke  xziii.  1— <56.  John  xviiL  28. 
to  xis:.  42. 

V.  1.  When  the  mamkig — 2  ^  *«  time  of  ses- 
^n,  and  forms  of  the  Je^nsh  coimdl^  see  lightfoot 
ad  loc. 

V.  1  •  — An>X:  counsel  together^  condlium  ceperunt ; 
they  resolved  that  he  should  be  put  to  deaui :  not, 
they  deliberated,  as  c.  xxii.  15.  Le  Clerc.  Rather, 
they  consulted,  as  above,  xii.  14.  zxii.  15.  oriu^  auroy 
Bavarma-oHny  how  they  Hoight  accuse  him  before  the 
Roman  governor,  so  as  to  effect  his  condehmation ; 
rejecting  the  idea  of  private  assassination  as  disgrace- 
fm,  and  of  public  tumult  as  dangerous.    Grotius. 

V.  2.  '-'^had  bound  him — ]  h^a-avrtgf  L  e.  SfSsftcvov. 
The  aorist  expresses  a  past  event ;  he  had  been  bound 
before^  as  in  John.  Grotius.  See  note  on  Mark  xvi.  1« 

V.  2.  -^^Uvered  him  to  the  governor.^  This  was 
the  Jewish  custom.  Jerom,  de  Judaeis.  Also  of  all 
Irenarchs,  Imp.  Hadrian.  Digest,  de  custod.  reorum. 
'Hyiiiovr  the  proper  general  term  for  any  Roman  pre- 
ddent  Pilate  was ody procurator;  Tacitus;  and  by 
Fhilo  named  'Evirpowos,    The  tribunal  of  a  procu- 
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rator  related  only  to  the  treasury  and  revenues.  Dio. 
But  in  the  smaller  provinces  it  was  extended  to 
other  oflFences ;  and  they  were  named  vice-presidents. 
Leg.  ii.  c.  De  poenis.  et  Leg.  iv.  c.  ad  Leg.  Fab.  De 
plagiariis.  Ulpian.  lib.  ix.  De  off.  proconsulis.  Jose- 
phus  distinguishes  these  procurators,  by  saying,  they 
'  had  the- power  of  the  sword,  iKB)(^pi  rou  xrsivsiv  XajSoii^ 
e^oufrioLv,     Grodus. 

V.  3.  — that  he  was  condemned,  repented — 3  Ividas, 
when  he  betrayed  Christ,  perhaps  imagined,  as  the 
disciples  did,  and  the  Jews  of  their  Messiah,  that  he 
would  have  conveyed  himself  out  of  the  soldiers'  hands. 
When  he  saw  it  was  otherwke,  he  threw  back  the 
money,  and  confessed  his  sin.  Whitby.  The  sorrow 
of  Judas,  as  Origen  contr.  Celsum,  lib.  ii.  observes, 
shows  the  excellent  mildness  of  the  precepts  and  life 
of  Christ,  which  could  work  compunction  in  such  a 
malicious  oflfender ;  but  that  he  had  true  repentance, 
St.  Peter,  Acts  i.  25.  and  our  Lord,  Matt.  xxvi.  24. 
and  St,  John  xvii.  12.  almost  forbid  us  to  hope. 
Grotius,  Whitby. 

V.  4.  —See  thou  to  that:^  Xv  «|^si.  So  ver.  S4. 
ufistg  o^ea-Qsj  a  Latinism,  Tu  videris.  The  Greeks 
would  have  said,  4oi  /tfXsra>.  The  chief-priests  con- 
demned themselves ;  for,  cui  prodest  scelus,  is  facit. 
Grotius. 

V.  5.  -—hanged  himself^  Compare  Acts  i.  IS/Air- 
^ly^oLTOy  Hammond  contends,  is  to  be  understood  as 
swelled  or  suffocated  with  grief  or  melancholy.  Le 
Clerc  says  the  word  imports  properly,  to  be  hanged  ; 
and  that  Judas,  on  the  cord's  breakmg,  probably  fell 
down  from  some  height,  andlhat  on  a  stake  or  rough 
stone,  and  woimded  his  body  so  that  his  bowels 
gushed  out,        Lamy  supposes  he  might  die  of  suf« 
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focation  by  rage  and  remorse,  as  the  wish  of  the  poet, 
rumpentur  ut  ilia  Codro  ;  and  that  soon  after  he  was 
dead  his  body  swelled,  till  at  last  it  burst.  Lamy  App. 
Bibl.  b.  iii.  c.  vi. 

Judas  certainly  hanged  himself.  It  was  a  usual 
mode  of  ^cide.  Thus  Arrian  on  Epictetus,  lib.  L 
c.  2.  "  it  C  no  intolerable  thing  to  be  hanged  ;  for 
when  any  man  judges  it  reasonable  so  to  do,  he  goeth 
and  hangeth  himself,'*  diroSmv  otTrtjy^aro,  the  same 
expression.  So  in  Tobit,  Sarah  thmks  of  hanging 
herself,  c.  iii.  10.  So  Job  vii.  15.  So  Ahitophel, 
2  Sam.  xvii.  23.  There  might  be  a  more  than  or- 
dinary providence  in  his  bowels  gushing  out,  to  make 
his  death  more  remarkable;  as  of  Herod  Agrippa. 
Chrysost.  m  Hebr.  Hom.  26.  p.  564.     Whitby. 

*^xay|aarda/,  says  Grotius,  imports  in  Greek,  to 
put  an  end  to  life  by  hanging,  axay^ao-dai  /x,£  Troir^rrug. 
Theocritus.  -Yet  he  apprehends  that  this  account  is 
incompatible  with  that  of  St.  Peter ; — that  it  appears, 
Peter  speaks  of  the  death  of  Judas,  not  as  a  sui* 
cide,  but  as  a  casual  destruction  under  the  influence 
of  providence ;  that  his  death  might  take  place  after 
our  Lord's  resurrection;  and  that  a7ray|a<rflai,  as 
pin^,  in  the  case  of  Ahit6|Jhel,  and  the  daughter  of 
Tobit,  and  here  also,  might  imply  a  temporary  agony 
from  the  torment  of  his  remorse.     Grotius. 

V.  6.  — th^  price  of  blood.']  The  Jews  and  the  first 
Christians  esteemed  it  not  lawful  for  executioners  to 
make  any  oflFerings  or  alms; — so,  by  analogy ,  money, 
by  which  a  life  was  bought,  was  not  ,to  be  put  into 
the  treasury.     Hammond. 

V.  7.  —strangers — ]  probably  not  aliens,  but 
Jews  from  distant  parts  dying  at  Jerusalem ;  as  ol 
JxSij/iouvTf^,  Acts  ii.  10.     Grotius.. 
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V.  8-  -^Id  qf  Afocwt— ]  HOT  h^.  Aceldama. 
Acts  i.  19. 

V.  9.  — Omt  was  spoken  by  Jeremy  0ie  prophet'^ 
The  passage  is  in  Zech.  xi.  12.  There  are  many 
things  from  Jeremiah  repeated  in  Zechamh  \  so  that 
it  is  conjectured,  and  a  tradidon  exists  W  that  puxv. 
pose,  that  it  may  have  been  in  some  prophecy  of  Je- 
remiah. But  this  tradidon,  of  Zechariah's  using  Je- 
remiah's words,  is  very  dark  and  obscure.  Pro^bly 
it  was  a  mistake  of  the  names  of  the  prophets,  'J^iov  for 
Z^iot/,  in  an  early  transcriber,  which  no  one  presumed 
afterwards  to  alter,  Le  Clerc.  This,  Mill  will  not 
allow ;  for  all  the  es^rly  copies  had  no  contracdons  of 
this  kind,  but  the  words,  as  Zayapiotjj  written  at  length* 
Mill.  The  Syriac  and  Persic  versions  have  not  the 
name  Jeremiah;  and  Au^ustin  (de  consens.  £f.  lib. SL 
c.  7.  t.  4.  p.  485.)  says,  that  some  copies  only  read 
**  the  prophet,"  but  allows  that  most  of  the  Latin 
and  of  the  Greek  copies  have  the  word  Jeremiah. 
Also,  the  difficulty  existed  in  the  days  of  Origen  \ 
but  if  any  copies  had  then  been  without  the  name 
Jeremiah,  it  would  have  readily  removed  it.  Gro- 
tins.  Mill.  Dr.  Lightfoot  supposes  the  prophecy 
of  Jeremiah  was  placed  first  in  the  volume,  and 
became  the  running  title  of  the  whole.  But  the 
words  **  Jeremy  the  prophet  '*  are  too  express  to  make 
it  probable  they  should  signify,  "for  instance,  the  pro- 
phet Isaiah ;  and  the  prophets  are  never  thus  dted 
in  the  whole  N.  Test.  Jerome  afiirms,  that  he  read 
these  words  in  an  apocryphal  book  of  Jeremiah.  In 
2  Mace.  ii.  1,9.  many  words  of  Jeremiah  are  given, 
not  in  the  present  book  of  his  prophecy.  These  words 
also,  therefore,  might  be  preserved  in  writing,  or  ia 
memory,  till  the  time  of  Zechariah;  who,  as  die  later 
prophets  were  accustomed  to  use  the  words  of  those 
preceding  them,  (thus  EzeL  xviii.  1 — 4.  from  Jer. 
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xxd.  29»  SO.  and  in  the  Revelation  from  Ezek.  and 
Daniel,)  especially  loved  to  use  the  words  of  Jere- 
miah. Comp.  Zech.  i.  4.  Jer.  xviii.  11.  Zech.  iiL  8. 
Jer.  xxiii.  5.  Hence  the  Jews  said,  the  spirit  of  Je- 
remiah was  in  Zechariah ;  and  so  both  made  one 
prophet.  Grotius.  And  Mr.  Mede,  p.  786,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Bath,  think  it  highly  probable  that 
Jeremiah  wrote  the  ixdi»  xth,  and  xith  chapters  of 
Zechariah,  in  which  these  words  are.  Whitby.  Con- 
sult Grotius  and  Beza,  with  Bilill  ad  loc. 

V.  9.  — t&e  price  of  him  that  they  valued — ]  Tijy 
Tiftijv  TOO  TiT$[A7iiJLsvou.  This  is  meaut  by  the  Evan- 
gelist to  express  "  the  goodly  price/*  ironically,  of 
die  prophet.  Le  Clerc.  See  also  a  amilar  purchase 
in  J^emiah,  c.  xxxii. 

V.  10.  —gceve  them  fir  the  potter^  sjield.'}  the  pro- 
phet does  not  mention  the  field,  or  the  purchase. 
He  was  commanded  to  cast  the  money  "xsy*  ^M,  *^  to 
thejotzerJ*  This  may  be  rendered  a  potter,  or  also 
a  treasurer ;  as  if  it  were  triK,  the  tjuiescent  letters 
being  often  interchanged.  In  the  grammatical  sense 
of  the  WQrds  it  appears  to  be  almost  necessarily  a 
treasurer,  as  it  relates  to  repayments  of  money  in  the 
temple.  The  Evangelist  seems  to  have  followed  the 
interpretation  of  the  Jews  of  his  age ;  who,  neglect- 
ing die  grammatical  sense,  understood  it  of  the  pot- 
ter. Those  who  have  been  conversant  in  the  Tal- 
mud, and  the  allegorical  Jewish  -  commentators,  or 
Philo,  know  that  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  ac- 
commodations of  this  kind,  where  the  grammatical 
sense  is  not  strictly  followed.    Le  Clerc. 

As  to  Kimchi's  interjpretation  of  -tfTj  by  rou  ya^o- 
ipuXoxa,  the  treasurer,  it  is  without  any  proof  or  ex* 
ample;  (thus  also  Beza,)  The  word  is  in  every  in- 
stance taken  in  the  sense  of  figulus;  the  potter.    The 
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LXX  translate  it  xepafj^sa^  hau  xli.  25.  Lam.  iv.  2, 
Aquila  in  this  passage,  pt^ov  wra  Trpog  rov  x-Xoo-n^y. 
The  LXX  use  here  -/mvBxm^piw  negligently  for 
Mepafji^iup ;  they  are  subject  to  such  mistakes.  The 
text  says  in  Zechariah,  "  Cast  it  to  the  potter;"  pro- 
bably meaning,  to  a  field  so  called ;  e3q>ressed  in  that 
manner,  by  the  same  figure,  as  it  is  said,  proximus 
surdet  Ucalegon.  It  might  be  near  the  temple,  as 
nvr  nu  is  added,  and  nught  be  the  ground  where  the 
vessels  of  pottery  used  there  were  made.  Beza  and 
Grotius. 

V.  11.  Art  thou  the  King  qf  the  Jews  ?li  He  had 
confessed  himself  to  be  the  Messiah  ;  the  Anointed, 
or  XpiiTTogj  i.  e.  the  King,  Mark  xv.  9.  John  xviii.  39. 
Luke  xxiii.  2.  This  was  a  most  dangerous  accusation 
before  a  Roman  governor,  who  knew  the  Jews  strug- 
gled under  their  yoke,  especially  in  the  rdgn  of  the 
jealous  Tiberius.     Le  Clerc. 

V.  11.  T/iousm/est^  An  assent  to  the  question. 
This  is  the  good  confession  spoken  of  by  St.  P^ul, 
1  Tim.  vi.  13. 

V.  1 3.  how  many  ffungs — ]  As  of  the  tribute,  which 
was  false ;  or  of  the  dispersing  his  doctrine  throughout 
Judea,  which  did  not  affect  the  question  laesse  ma- 
jestatis,  of  aspiring  to  the  kingdom.     Grotius. 

V.  14.  — maroeUed  greaiiy'] — ^Isa.  xlix.  7.  Pilate 
might  think  with  Terence : 

An  quisquam  judex  est,  qui  possit  noscere 
Tua  justa,  ubi  tute  verbum  non  respondeas  ? 

but  to  the  silent,  and  even  where  voluntary  confessioa 
is  made,  strict  proof  is  necessary  to  conviction  in  ca- 
pital causes.    Grotius. 
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V.  15.  — wont  to  release  to  the  people — 2  This  was 
a  custom  al^  with  other  nations,  as  the  Athenians,  at 
the  Thesmosphoriae  and  other  festivals.  See  Petit*s 
Leg.  Att.  L.  1.  Tit.  1.  and  Is.  Casaubon.  ad  Suet. 
Tib.  c.  Ixi.  The  Christian  emperors  imitated  this 
custom  at  Easter.  Cod.^L.  1.  Tit.  iv.  Leg.  iii.  Le 
Clerc. 

It  was  only  at  the  paschal  feast — a  release  from 
Egyptian  bondage — that  the  governor  released  a 
prisoner.  At  the  other  festivals  it  was  the  custom 
amongst  the  Jews  to  punish  criminals :  note  on 
c.  xxvi.  5.  The  usage  of  heathen  nations  therefore 
does  not  well  apply  here.     Whitby. 

Lightfoot  and  Whitby  on  Mark  xv.  6.  seem  to 
conclude,  that  to  release  prisoners  at  the  passover,  in 
memory  of  their  release  irom  Egypt,  was  an  ancient 
custom  of  the  nation.  But  of  this  they  bring  no 
proof;  except  that  Pilate  says,  "  Ye  have  a  custom," 
&c.  John  xviii.  39.  Grotius  holds  the  contrary  opi- 
nion: as  the  law  of  Moses  was  ycopig  olKTipfjLtov,  Heb. 
X.  28.  and  aa-iryyvioa-rogj  (especially  Num.  xxxv.  31.) 
Script.  Resp.  ad  Orthbd. 

There  is  no  trace  that  «uch  a  power  of  remission 
was  vested  in  either  king  or  sanhedrim  or  people. 
Jonathan,  interceded  for  with  Saul  bv  the  people,  did 
.  not  offend  against  the  Law.  David  durst  not  for- 
give Absalom.  King  Zedekiah  declared  he  could 
not  oppose  the  Sanhedrim.  And  Sameas  propheded 
destruction  to  the  Sanhedrim  itself,  because  it  had 
not  done  justice  in  condemning  Herod. 

This  custom  therefore,  it  is  probable,  came  from 
the  Romans ;  and  that  Augustus  commissioned  the 
governors  of  Judea  to  exercise  it.  In  Rome,  Livy 
acquaints  us,  Lectistemii  indicti  diebus  vinctis  demta 
vincula,  that  on  some  solemn  holidays  the  prisoner^' 
were  freed  from  their  chains  ;  and  their  freedom  thu$ 
obtained  was  conjfirmed  to  them.    The  Christian  em- 
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perorsy  Valentiiiian,  Theododus,  and  Arcadios,  after- 
wards released  at  Easter  all  prisoners,  except  for  some 
specified  crimes.     Grotius. 

V.  16.  — a  notable  prisoner — Barabbas\  A  usual 
name  mth  the  Talmudists,  Bar-Abba.  Comp.  Mark 
XV.  7.  Luke  xxiii.  19,  25.  John  zvoi.  40.  <'  No- 
table/' as  a  leader  of  sedition  committing  acts  of 
murder.  Jij^n^^,  a  robber,  therefore,  inSuIohn^ 
implies  ^ovtu^  a  murderer,  as  Acts  in.  14.  The 
leaders  of  sedition  in  Josephus  are  named  Xi^o^of  xeu 
vixapiwg.  Thus  nxa^ioiy.  Acts  xxL  S8.  Mardan. 
L.  ejusd.  D.  ad  leg.  Ccnneliam.,    Grotius. 

.V.  17.  they  were  gathered'^']  As  Luke  xxiiL  IS* 
*  The  chief  priests  and  elders  DWth  the  people'*  fre^ 
quently  were  thus  assembled ;  as  in  Josephus^  before 
me  tribunal  of  Florus.     Grotxos. 

V.  17.  ^^eatted  C%m/,~|  synonymous  to  the  King 
ofthe  Jews  in  Mark  and  John.    Grotius. 

V.  18.  he  knew  that  Jar  envy — ']  eitfaa  because 
Klate  perceived  there  were  no  sedidons  raised  by 
him ;  or  that  the  Jews  were  clamorous  without  prooiz 
or  by  private  information ;  added  to  his  humble  and 
meek  appearance.     Le  Clerc. 

V.  19.  —Ids  wi^.2  This  marks  the  time  of  the 
event,  and  proves  the  veracity  of  the  Evangelist ;  for 
it  was  only  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  that  the  wives  of 
the  governors  had  obtained  permission  to  attend  them 
^  the  provmces.     Tacit.  Annal.  iii.     Grotius. 

V.  19.  —^74    that  just  num.^  The  sect  of  the 

u^'  *e  same  as  that  of  Judas  of  GaUlee,  were 

called  thejust.    It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  wife  of 

Hlate  speaks.     So  Luke  xx.  20.    Lamy  App.  Bibl- 

t^«  !•  C.  IX. 
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V.  19.  judgment^eat'^^  See  note  on  John  xviii,  28. 
bfra. 

V.  22. — shall  I  do  then  mik  Jesus  ?2  Ti  TQifitra} 
'/ajo-ouv,  in  the  accusative ;  an  hellenism.  Vulg.  de 
Jesiu    Beza* 

V.  23.  »%,  what  evil  hath  he  done?^  This  an- 
swer implies  the  refusal  of  their  request,  or  that  what 
they  ask  is  unreasonable.  It  is  usual  with  the  He- 
brews, not  to  state  the  thing  itself  for  which  they 
give  the  reason:  it  is  airioXoyia  rou  priwxfopLsvw* 
Grotius  ad  loc.  and  note  on  Luke  xxiiL  22. 

V.  23.  — ^  cn^i/fedU-]  as  the  most  ignominious 
punishment.  Vide  Ciceronem  Verrini  ult.  Thus 
Christianos  ad  leonem ;  ad  bestias.  Tertullian.  Thus 
Acts  xxi.  36.  xxii.  22.     Grotius. 

V.  24.  raffier  a  tumult  was  made — ]  The  dread 
of  a  tumult  seems  to  have  been  the  reason  why  Pi- 
late was  willing  to  content  the  people,  Mark  xv.  15. 
rather  than  any  desire  of  gaining  popular  fiaivour* 
For  he  was  in  his  nature  axajctxij^  xai  afisi'KiKTog^  as 
described  by  Philo,  and  as  appears  by  Josephus. 
But  two  instances,  when  he  attempted  to  bring  the 
Roman  standards  into  Jerusalem,  and  to  apply  the 
wealth  of  the  sacred  treasury  to  other  uses,  had 
convinced  him  how  prone  the  Jews  were  to  d^p^ 
gerous  insurrections.  Grotius.  Yet  doubriess  the 
plain  reason  was,  that  he  feared  to  excite  the  jea- 
lousy of  Tiberius :  "  We  have  no  king  but  Csesar.'* 

V.  24.  — ^md  washed  his  hands — ]  He  did  thi^ 
saith  Origen,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews. 
Deut.  XXI.  6,  7.  Psal.  xxvi.  6.  Whitby.  Klatus, 
dum  lavit  manus  in  signum  innocentias,  judaizavit : 
Judaei  solebant  mali  ominis  vltandi  causa,  ut  essent 
innocaites  alicujus  rei,  quae  se  mvttis  quasi  fieret, 
VOL.  I.  2  K 
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manus  lavare.  Vide  Thalmud  et  Casaubca  in  locm 
et  Aristasam.  Scaligeriana  in  voc.  Pilatus.  But 
.  others  (as  Grotius)  are  of  opinion,  he  rather  did 
it  as  a  Gentile.  Scholiast,  in  Sophocl.  in  Ajace, 
iii.  1.  *^  It  uras  the  custom  among  the  Anci^its, 
urhen  they  had  shed  blood,  to  wash  thefr  hands  in 
water  to  purify  themselves.'*  So  -^eas  in  Virgil. 
iEn.  ii.  ver.  715.  Whitby.  Add;  tha^  Demos- 
thenes shows,  that  those  polluted  with  any  cxime 
used  j^tpvi^v  elpyicQoLr  and  thus  Sophocles  and  the 
Schol.  in  Aristoph.  So  also  it  was  an  ancient  custom 
for  the  judges,  on  passing  sentence,  to  raise  the  hands 
to  heaven,  and  testify  they  were  guiltless,  aQmoi,  of  the 
blood  of  the  person  condemned.  Constit.  Apost. 
Clem.  Ub.  ii.  Iii.  So  Philo  de  Vit.  Mosis,  lib.  iiL 
Xot/nj^  <ruju,/3oXov  dyuTrairiofj  ^wr^f.     Grotius^ 

V.  25.  — his  blood  be  upon  us  /]  Consult  a  strike 
ing  passage  in  Bishop  Newton  on  the  Prophecies. 
Diss.  xxi.  The  whole  subject  of  Christ's  prophecies 
against  the  Jewish  nation  is  excellently  well  illus- 
trated in  that  work.  The  wimesses  touched  the  head 
of  the  criminal,  and  said.  Thy  blood  be  upon  thee  / 
It  is  thought  the  Jews  alluded  to  this  foiTn.  Lamy, 
b.  i.  c.  xii.  But  this  kind  of  denunciation  or  de- 
votement  was  used  by  the  Roman  witnesses:  Sit 
sanguis  istius  super  nos !  Grodus.  It  was  therefore 
appositely  expressed  before  a  Roman  tribunal. 

V.  26.  — delivered  him  to  be  crucified.^  TertuUian. 
Lactantius,  lib.  iv.  Instit.  c.  viii.  and  Chrysost.  Orat.  ii. 
de ,  Eleemosyna,  have  doubted  if  Pilate  condemned 
Christ,  or  only  permitted  the  Jews  to  execute  him. 
But  Grotius  shows,  as  is  apparent,  from,  the  who/e 
context  of  the  Gospels,  from  Tacitus,  and  f5rom  the 
earliest  Fathers,  Ignatius  de  Christo,  and  Cyprian  adv. 
Demetrian.  that  Pilate  condemned  and  crucified  our 
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Lord.  The  crime  of  sedition  was  often  thus  pu- 
nished by  crucifixion.  See,  in  Jos^hus,  instances  be- 
fore Varus  and  Florus,  Roman  governors.  Grotius. 

V.  28.  — a  scarlet  rohe^  ^'Kaftiia  xoxxiyijv  rather 
a  kind  of  purple  robe,  which  is  esteemed  the  regal 
colour.  So  Juba ;  Hirt.  de  Bell.  Afric.  c.  Ixvil  See 
Ferrarius.  Le  Clerc.  The  purple  was  the  regal 
colour  worn  by  the  kings  of  Persia.  Brisson  de  Reg. 
Pers.  lib.  i.  p.  37,  38.     Whitby. 

Koxxis^y.  Mark  and  John  have  it  "  purple."  This 
is  a  crimson  approaching  to  that  colour.  Heb.  3;h)n 
xoxxivoy,  cramosinum.  Compare  Philo  in  Flaccum  ; 
where  Carobas,  a  mock  king  in  Egypt,  is  dressed  in 
this  colour.  In  John  the  Syriac  gives  KTOI^e,  which 
answers  to  the  Heb.  \Qy)ik3  and  is  indeed  rendered 
by  the  Greeks,  as  the  LXX,  Trop^uoov.  Yet  the  co- 
lour \oy)H  is  the  same,  or  nearly  tnat  expressed  by 
yih^r\  and  D^^ttf,  LXX  xoxxivov.  Thiislsa.  i.  18.  LXX 
oSg  ^oiwxoiv.  Lat.  Vulg.  coccinum.  See  Grotius,  note 
on  John  xix.  2.  and  note  on  Luke  xvi.  19.  infra. 

This  was  a  Roman  custom ;  and  the  robe  brought 
by  Herod's  or  the  Roman  soldiers,  scofEngly,  as 
though  it  had  been  the  robae  pictae  usually  sent  by 
the  Roman  senate.    Hammond^ 

V.  29.  — a  crown  of  thorns — 2  As  Philo,  loc. 
citat.  mentions  3t>3^oy  the  papyrus,  or  reed,  to  have 
been  used,  as  above  cited,  in  Egypt ;  it  should  seem 
that  the  ^  mockery  was  more  intended  than  the  pain. 
Grotius. 

But  various  plants  are  mentioned  by  others; 
as  the  Naba  or  Nabka  of  the  Arabians,  with  many 
small  and  sharp  spikes,  which  are  well  adapted  to 
give  pain.  It  was  probably  painful.  Hasselquist's 
Trav.  Or.  Gust,  ad  loc. 
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y.Sl.  --^dhhiiiTauiylocnaifyJttnu^  See  note  oa 
John  jdx.  16.  Of  the  Jewirii  form  of  proceedn^  in 
such  execotions,  according  to  their  oim  law  or  xn^ 
didonSy  see  Lightfoot  ad  loc. 

V.  32.  — as  ihejf  came  out — 3  of  the  cttjr.  To  cxe-' 
cute  offenders  vufaout  the  camp,  en*  die  dty^  was, 
Heb.  xHL  12.  Num.  xr.  55.  1  Kings  xzL  13.  a 
Jewish,  and  also  a  Roman  custom ;  as  Seneca.  Hirt. 
B.  Aflic    Aggenus.  Cicero  Verrina  t.  So  Plautus^ 

— eitra  nrbem — padbalum. 
See  examples  in  Lampridius  and  Theodoret.  Grotius. 

V.  32.  Shnofiy  a  Oprenean — ^^  possibly  known  to 
be  a  favourer  of  the  religicMi  oif  Christ ;  see  Mark 
XV.  21.  He  was  from  that  part  of  Libya  called  the 
Pentapolis  Cyrenaica,  in  which  was  a  (arge  cokmy 
cS  Jews ;  as  Joseph.  B.  J.  vb.  c.  38.  Acts  n.  lO. 
▼i.  9.  They  are  mistaken  nrfio  name  any  other 
Cyrene.  Origen  has  properly  thus  explained  VU 
Grotius. 

V.  32.  — hear  his  crossS]  It  was  the  custom  for 
criminals  to  bear  their  own  cross.  Plutardi  de  sera 
Numin.  vind.  Hence  furcifer  proverbially.  So  Ar- 
temidor.  *(hup.  lib.  iLc.  61.  h  iLOCkmv  ^ra»pt»  vpwi-^ 
Xou(r6aj,  irpoTspoy  adrfty  (Bowra^".  And  Notuus  out  of 
Plautus:  Patibulum  ferat  per  urbem,  deinde  affi- 
gatur  cruci ;  "  Let  him  carry  his  cross  Arough  the 
citv,  and  then  be  fastened  to  it.''  But  whare  the 
prisoners  were  feeble,  it  was  probably  usual  lo  com- 
pel some  one  (to  press  or  force  them,  dyyapeyeitfy  of 
which  word  see  note  on  c.  v.  41.)  to  bear  it  for 
them.  Hammond.  So  Whitby.  See  Msak  xr.  21. 
Luke  xxiiL  26.  John  xix.  17. 

«    V.  3S«  Golgoffio^  ^J  ^  ^>s^  elision  of  a  letter ; 
and  thus  the  Syr.  and  Arab,  hr  Golgokha,  from 
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rhi>y  Heb.  a  skull.  Prabably  the  mountain  had 
its  name  from  the  beheading  of  criminals  there^ 
(Or  from  die  shape  somewhat  resembling  a  head. 
Calmet  Diet.)  But  this  name  resembling  Gilgal,  a 
higher  prophetic  sense  seems  to  be  conveyed  by  it: 
for  Gilgal,  with  the  Syriac  addition  Kil,  is  i^rh^h^^ 
and  that  place  was  so  named  of  Joshua  v..  9.  the 
temporal  redeemer,  and  type  of  Christ,  as  the  place 
'^R^iere  the  Israelites  were  freed  from  the  reproach  of 
Egypt.  In  Josephus  translated  i'k^udspiov:  the  root 
^^:i  denoting  to  roll  *  away  from,  in  the  present  in- 
stance also,  therefore,  the  freeing  from  bondage,  or 
spiritual  redemption,  may  have  been  prophetically 
denoted  in  the  name.     Grotius. 

The  Fathers,  as  Origen,  Basil,  Augustin,  had  a 
tradition,  says  Theophylact,  that  Adam  was, buried 
in  Golgotha.  This,  Jer9me  observes,  was  pleasing  to 
the  populace  ;  but  has,  however,  no  truth  in  it--— nee 
tamen  vera.     Whitby. 

V.  S4.  ""^mugkd  with  gall.']  In  St.  Mark,  ^  wine 
-with  myrrh.'*  The  Rabbis  say,  wine  with  frankin; 
cense.  (Grotius.)  '  A  mixture  of  wine  and  bitter  poi- 
sonous spices,  to  stupefy  and  abate  the  sense  of  pain, 
and  hasten  death.  It  was  usually  given  out  of  com- 
passion to  criminals  by  the  Jews.  The  Hebrew  word 
»in,  as  ;foXT3,  is  extended  to  whatever  is  bitter,  (Gro- 
tius.) and  thnsis  used  both  for  gall  and  a  very  poison- 
ous herb  (of  a  bitter  taste).  The  word  nDTT  signifies 
both  poison  and  anger.  The  Greek  word  ^o^^j  g^*>' 
is  used  for  the  poisonous  herb  Deut.  xxix.  18.  and 
xxxii.  32.  .and  so  ;f oXtj  ttix/jio^,  though  metaphcHical, 
is  used  by  St.  Peter,  note  on  Acts  viii.  23.  And  as 
yoXi3  also  denotes  choler  or  anger,  d^tfxog  is  jised  by 
the  LXX  for  ;^oXi3  in  the  0\  Test,  meaning  poison 
mixed  with  wine,  in  this  ^nse  of  stupefying.  So  Ps. 
Ix.  3.  omg  xoLTo^^em^  the  wine  of  stupidity,  or  of 
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malediction,  (m  which  sense  Rom.  xi.)  Chald.  Pa« 
raph.  "  such  as  is  given  to  those  going  to  be  exe- 
cuted." So  Ps.  Ixxv.  9.  This  potion  Christ  refused, 
that  he  might  lay  down  his  life,  and  bear  the  natural 
sufferings,  to  which  he  was  called  for  the  sake  of 
mankind.     Hammond.    So  Grotius.  Whitby.  Beza. 

In  St.  Mark,  wine  so-fwpvKrfupov  mixed  widi  worm- 
wood, njlh  wormwood,  is  by  the  LXI  rendered 
;^oX)],  Prov.  V.  4.  Lam.  iii.  15.  And  so  merora,  from 
bitterness,  is  rendered  Job  xvi.  13.  xx,  14.  Whitby. 
Wine,  with  a  grain  of  myrrh  or  frankincense  infused 
into  it,  was  allowed  or  provided  by  the  Jewish  women 
of  rank  at  Jerusalem  to  criminals  when  condemned 
by  the  Sanhedrim.  BabvL  Sanhedr.  fol.  43.  1.  Light- 
foot.  'O^s  is  any  drink  composed  of  wine  and  other 
ingredients ;  &ctitii  soporis,  not  pure  from  the  grape ; 
or  as  i^og  e^rov,  wine  from  palms.  Xenophon. 
Grotius. 

V.  34.  token  he  had  tasted — ^3  y8o<rafjL6vos.  Tasting 
it  to  fulfil  the  prophecy,  he  "  drank  "  it  not.  That 
is  the  meaning  of  oux  £Xa0s  in  St.  Mark.  On  his 
thirst  when  on  the  cross,  he  drank  the  vinegar,  6Xa^c• 
John  xix.  SO.     Grotius. 

V.  35.  that  it  might  hefulfiUed.']  These  words  to 
the  end  of  the  verse  do  not  appear  in  the  Alex,  or 
any  of  the  best  MSS.  or  in  the  Syr.  or  many  versions, 
or  several  copies  of  the  old  Italic,  or  in  Origen ;  and 
are  manifestly  added  from  St.  John  xix.  24.  Grotius. 
Mill.  edit.  Kuster, 

V.  37.  r—his  acctisaiioriy}  see  note  on  Markxv.  26. 
The  inscription  was  written  in  Greek,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  confluence  of  the  Hellenists  at  the 
paschal  feast;  and  because  Greek,  since  the  Mace- 
donian conquests,  was  almost  the  natural  language  m 
Palestine  and  Syria,    Thus,  in  Josephus,  the  edicts 
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'Of  C.  Cssar  to  the  Sidonians,  and  of  M.  Antony  to 
the  Tynans,  were  written  in  Greek  and  Latin.  So 
also  the  inscription  on  the  wall  of  separation,  exclud- 
mg  Gentiles  from  the  interior  of  the  temple.  Grotius. 
The  Hebrew  here  mentioned  is  of  course  the  Chal- 
dee. 

V.'38. — two  thieves  crucified  uith  him — ']  See 
note  on  Luke  xxiiL  S3.  Arjtrraiy  robbers,  murderers, 
leaders  of  sedition,  assassins,  sicarii.  ^'  Another  kind 
of  robbers  sprang  up  in  Jerusalem,  who  slew  men  in 
the  day-time,  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  named  Sicarii.*' 
Jos.  B.  J.  lib.  ii.  23.  The  causes  oi  this  multitude  of 
robbers  and  murderers  were,  1.  the  profligacy  and 
frequent  divorces  of  the  nation,  which  gave  occasion 
to  many  illegitimate  children,  bom  only  to  ignorance 
and  rapine ; — 2.  the  timid  indulgence  of  the  Sanhe* 
drim,  who  spared  all  the  Israelites,  merely  as  such  ;— 
3.  the  opposition  of  the  Zelots  to  the  Roman  yoke, 
and  to  the  Jews  who  adhered  to  them ; — i*.  the  wick- 
ed  policy  of  the  Roman  governors,  who  subdued  an<i 
depressed  the  Jewish  nation  by  encouraging  these 
'enormities.     Lightfoot. 

V.  39.  -"tailed  at  Mm^  '^if>ogging  their  heads.']  A 
usual  Hebraism ;  as  in  the  LXX,  Ps.  xxii.  7«  2  Kings 
xix*  21.  Isa.  xxxvii.  22.  Lam.  ii.  15^  Grotius. 

Y.AfS.—4f  he  mU  fuwe  A<W— ]  $1  fleXei  auroy. 
The  Hebrew  word  ^Sn  signifies  "  to  will,'*  and  **  to 
delight  in,''  by  which  means  dcXo)  is  often  used  in 
the  Greek  scriptures  in  the  sense  of  suhoxsw.  Thus 
L;KX,  1  Sam.  xviii.  22.  2  Sam.  xv.  26.  So  also 
here  referring  to  Ps.  xxii.  8.  which  is  in  the  LXX 
deXfi,  and  translated  by  us  "  if  he  delighteth  in  him.*' 
So  Tobit  xiii.  6.  si  QiT^T^G-u  u/ta^,  "  if  he  will  he 
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pleased  tnth  you."  80  Col.iL  18.  and  1  Cor.  viL  9S. 
Hammoiid ;  thus  Grodus. 

V.  44.  The  thieves  obo— *2  one  of  them;  com^ 
pare  Luke  xxnL  39.  Odier  examples  of  ibk  mod^ 
of  expression,  or  inaccuracy,  may  be  found  in  the 
sacred  pages.  So  c  iL  20.  **  they  are  dead,*'  mean- 
mg  only  Herod.  So  c.  junri.  8.  ^  when  his  disciples 
saw  it,  they  had  indignation ;"  yet  it  was  only  Judas^ 
lohn  xii.  4.  So  c.  xxL  2.  ^^  Loose  diem,  the  ass 
and  the  foal/'  In  Mark  xi.  2.  *^  a  colt  tied,  loose 
him."  Thus  also  Jc^m  (xiii.  28.)  says,  that  ^<  none 
knew  why  he  spake  to  Judas ;"  yet  John,  who  asked 
and  was  toki,  v.  26.  must  have  known.  So  Hd). 
xi.  87.  "  they  were  sawn  asunder,"  which  is  not  found 
to  belong  to  any  but  Isaiah  (who  was  thus  executed 
by  Manasses,  say  the  Jews.).  So  Mark  xri.  5.  Matt, 
xxviii.  2.  one  angeL  Luke  xxiv.  4.  Joba  xx.  12. 
there  is  mendon  of  two.  (Whitby.)  But  some  ua- 
derstand,  that  one  of  the  thieves  reproached  him  first, 
and  was  converted  afterwards.  So  Prosper,  conir. 
CoUat.  c.  12.  Titus  Bostrens.  p^  883^  B.  which  is 
not  probable.  The  penitent  diief  probably  was  a 
christian,  but  had  conmiitted  crimes  before  his  con- 
version, and  was  executed  for  them.  Hammond. 
Le  Cla-c 

V.  4f5.^^there  was  darkness — ]  This  darkness 
could  not  be  a  regular  eclipse  of  the  sun  by  the  in- 
tervention of  the  new  rnoon^  as  the  passover  was  al- 
ways held  when  the  moon  was  at  the  full.  Phl^o^ 
the  freedman  of  Adrian,  in  his  chronicle,  at  the  xizth 
year  of  Tiberius,  and  ivth  year  of  the  cciid  Olym- 
piad, as  quoted  by  Ori^en  adv.  Cds.  lib.  ii.  p^  80. 
and  by  Eusebius  Chron.  ad  ann.  mmxi..  xviu. 
Tiber.  Thallus,  as  quoted  by  Africanus,  Chronogr.  S. 
Tertullian.  Apolog.  c.  21.  appealing  to  the  Roman 
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archives,  ^  et  tamen  earn  mundi  casum  reliitum  in 
archiviB  vestris;''  and  Eusebius  ubt  supra,  quoting 
another  Greek  author,  if  not  probably  Thailus,  meii- 
don  this  darkness  at  the  sixth  hour  of  the  (hy,  so 
that  the  stars  appeared.  They  mention  also  a  violent 
earthquake  in  Bidlynia,  which  greatly  damaged  the 
city  of  Nice. 

Hie  general  notice  of  these  astronomers  and  chixs 
nologists,  without  any  distinct  mention  of  a  particular 
place  or  region,  shows  plainly  that  oXi}v  rtjv  yijv, 
(Tertullian  also  naming  it  mundi  casumj  cannot  be 
justly  restrained  to  the  kingdom  of  Judea.  Grotius; 
Annot.  Spenceri,  p.  35.  in  Origen.  lib.  ii.  p.  65.  ubi 
supra.  Whitby  ad  Mar.  xv.  SS»     Usher's  Annals. 

V.  46.  My  God^']  TSee  note  on  Mark  xv.  34. 
infra. 

V.  46.  ^^GTsaken  me  .^3  In  the  Hebrew,  God  is 
said  to  leave  or  forsake  any  person  when  he  suffeii 
them  to  be  under  great  miseries.  So  Isaiah,  of  Zton, 
xlix.  and  the  Psalmist,  Ps.  x.  11.  xUi.  10.  xliii.  2. ; 
which  he  explains,  Ps.  xxii.  2,  S,  4.  ^  Though  I  cry, 
thou  hearest  not.''  Nor  could  David  have  any  other 
meaning,  when  he  calls  God,  so  fidudally,  his  God. 
As  Chnst  here  also  breathes  his  last  in  these  words, 
^^  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  conunit  my  spirit !"  saitfa, 
^^  It  is  finished !"  and  doubts  not  but  his  soul  should 
be  this  day  in  paradise :  so  impossible  it  is  that  he 
fihould  intimate  any  failure  of  his  trust  in  God,  or  any 
«enae  of  divme  wrath.   Whitby. 

V*  48.  — 071  a  reed — ^]  See  note  on  John  xix.  29* 
on  hyssop— on  the  stalk,  the  plant  being  taller  m 
diose  countries.    Whkby. 

V.  SO.— yielded  up  iheghost-^'\  as  Isa.  liii.  12. 
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V.  51. — /*e  veil  of  the  temple— ^  See  note  on 
Luke  xxiii.  45.  The  Holy  of  Holies  was  with  the 
Jews  the  type  of  heaven,  of  the  spiritual  world,  and 
of  the  abode  of  God.  So  Joseph*  Ant.  lib.  iii.  c.  S. 
TO  fiMt  yap  rpiTO¥  au^i];  [upog^^o  toij  Itpewnv  ^v  oE^ot- 
roy,  eSg  wpavog  otv  riij  ra  Osco'  and  c*  8.  ttjv  6€  rpnoLv 
[juotpa^  f/MVw  wipiypoLi^s  rto  Otw,  Sid  xou  top  oipavov 
otVTi^aroir  ilwti  difdpa^oig.  Thus  Philo  de  Vita  Mosis, 
TOL  dBirra  n/^g  «riojyij^,  otjrtp  ion  ovftfioTaxm^  votitcu 
Thus  Pb.  rv.  1.  and  Wisd.  ix.  8.  See  Grotius  ad  loc. 
The  veil  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  was  now  rent,  Heb. 
ix.  8.  Of  the  two  veils  of  the  temple,  see  Lightfoot 
ad  loc. 

V.  51.  -'^ihe  earth  did  quake.']  This  has  been  sup- 
posed  the  very  great  earthquake  mentioned  by  Macro- 
bius,  see  Msu'eil.   Ficinus  de  Relig.  p.  78,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  Casar,  by  which  twelve  cides  in 
Asia  were  destroyed.     Tac.  Ann.  lib.  ii.  c.  47.     Sue- 
ton,  in  Tib.  c.  48.    Plin.  N.  H.    lib.  ii.  c.  48.    But 
it  does  not  appear  from  the  text  that  it  extended  far- 
ther than, the  temple  and  city  of  Jerusalem.    Ham- 
mond.   Le   Clerc.     The  connection  of   the  earth- 
quake with  the  darkness  in  the  Heathen  authors, 
Phlegon  and  Thallus,  confirms  the  prior  supposition. 
It  was  a  general  token,  in  various  phces,  and  to  all 
nations,  of  God's   indignation  against  the  wicked- 
ness of  mankind^  as  Ps.  xviiL  ?•  Joel  iu.  16.    Thus 
the  centurion  understood  it  to  be,  and  drew  the  natu- 
ral conclusion,  that  Christ  was  first  an  innocent  suf- 
ferer, Luke  xxiii.  47*  and  then,  the  signs  and  won- 
ders increasing,  a  superior  being.    As  he  was  a  Ro- 
man, he  could  have  no  other  idea  of  the  Soa  of  God. 
Grotius.     Rather;  he  had  learnt,  by  conversing  with 
the  people,  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  Messiah,  taken 
from  1  Chron.  xvii.  IS.  Ps.  ii.  12.  Ixxxix.  26,  27. 
and  thus  John  i.  49. ;  not  perhaps  in  the  true  and 
sublime  senses    Lightfoot. 
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V.  52.  — and  many  bodies  of  $airUS'-''<troseJ]  Igna- 
tius, £p.  ad  Magnes.  would  suppose  they  were  the 
ancient  prophets.  But  they  could  not  have  been  a 
number  of  years  deceased ;  as  they  appeared  to  those 
who  it  must  be  supposed  knew  them  again,  to  verify 
the  miracle.  It  should  seem  that  Christ  was  the  first 
fruits.  Col.  i.  18. ;  and  that  though  the  graves  being 
in  the  rock  were  opened  at  the  earthquake,  (thus 
Aristides,  of  the  earthquake  which  destroyed  Rhodes, 
fjLVrifAara  dveppr^yifwtro  ;)  vet  these  saints  did  not  rise 
from  their  tombs  till  after  his  resurrection.  Dan. 
xii.  2.  Grotius.  Whitby.  Le  Clerc.  Comp.  John 
v.  25.  and  the  note  there.  They  were  probably  some 
of  those  who  had  believed  in  Jesus,  as  old  Simeon. 
Whitby.  The  Jews  expected  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah  to  commence  by  a  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
Ughtfoot. 

V.  56.  Mary  the  mother]  See  note  on  John  xix. 
25.  Joses  is  the  same  as  Joseph.  7a>o^,  undeclined, 
as  then  pronounced;  as  'Iruo^iro^,  when  declined, 
with  a  Greek  termination.  So  Origen.  Grotius  on 
Mark  xv.  47.  As  there  were  only  two  Marys  exclu- 
sive of  his  mother  attendant  on  our  Lord,  v.  61, 
this  mother  of  James  and  Joses  must  be  the  same  as 
the  Mary  related  to  Cleophas  in  St.  John.  The 
mother  of  Zebedee's  children  was  Salome  ^  see  Mark 
XV.  40.     Grotius. 

V.  57. — of  ArmaOiea^']  the  place  where  Samuel 
was  bom,  l  Sam.  i.  1.  called  by  the  Hebrews,  Ra- 
mathaim  Zophim  ;  in  the  Greek,  *Ap[uxdai[Jt^  Ham- 
mond. Various  towns  in  Palestine  have  a  name 
nearly  similar.  Grotius  apprehends  this  may  be 
.nQ\  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Brajamin,  Josh,  xviii.  25. 
the  same,  it  is  supposed,  as  non,  2  Kings  xxiii.  S6w 
See  Grptivis  ad  loc. 
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V.  58.  '-'"b^ged  Ae  body  cf  JesusS]  It  ^vas  not 
lawful,  widi  the  Jews,  to  si^er  their  crimiiuds  to 
hang  all  night  on  the  tree,  Deut.  xxi.  2S.  Thejr 
also  buried  them  ignominiougly ;  but,  at  the  request 
of  a  family,  would  permit  a  regular  funeral.  Babyl. 
Sanhedr.  tol.  46.  2.  47.  1*  Lightfoot.  The  Romans 
8uq>ei]ded  criminals  a  long  time  on  the  cross ;  but 
were  particularly  facile  in  giving  the  bodies  of  those 
executed  to  their  friencfe-^Corpora  cognatis  neganda 
non  sunt.  Ulpiai.  Fabius  deelam.  vi.  Qcero  m 
Verrem.  Digno  supi>licio  aflFectos  sepuhurs  tradi 
non  vetamus.    Diocletian  ec  Maximian.    Grodus. 

V.  59.  — ^  linen  cto<*,3  <riK8ow  xaAapa.  Thus 
Herodotus  of  the  ^mbalmers  in  Egypt,  **  They 
washed  the  body,  and  wrapped  it,  or  swathed  it, 
fTivtavos  ^uiTtrivris^  in  a  fine  linen  cloth.''  See  note  on 
John  xix.  41.  infra.     Grotius. 

V.  60.— ^new  Umh.']  As' being  unused  before, 
the  body  risen  must  be  our  Lord.  It  was  in  a  rock, 
and  guarded  by  a  band  of  sixty  soldiers ;  so  that  ail 
ground  of  suspicion  was  removed.  Whitby.  Aarofk^w 
is  excavare,  in  the  LXX  c^  a  well  or  cistern,  E^ut. 
vi.  II.  of  a  sepulchre,  Isa.  xxii.  16.     Grotius. 

V.  62;  —{fay  ofpreparoAmr-^  Grotius,  who  holds 
the  paschal  lamb  to  have  been  eaten  on  the  Friday 
night,  observes,  it  is  on  that  account  that  the  next 
day,  being  the  fiist  of  unleavened  bread,  is  called  the 
<lafy  after  the  preparaticm;  so  £xod.  xii.  14,  15. 
otherwise  a  Sabbath  would  not  have  been  denoted  by 
the  irpo^o^^&tTov.    Grotius. 

V.  63.  After  Aree  dai/s — ]  Mera  rp^tg  >J/a€^«p— 
rather,  •*  within  three  days,"  as  ^ya  Gen.  xi.  1^  20. 
where  the  LXX  is  in  rp.  ij/t.  yet  the  ^ent  came 
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to  pass  on  the  third  day.  Thus  Deut.  xv.  1.  LXX 
8i'  BTTTa  srcov  ;  (and  we  have  ha  rpiwv  T^upaiv^  Matt, 
xxvi.  61.  Mark  xiv.  58.)  But  the  same  Hebrew 
words  and  subject,  in  Jerem.  xxxiv.  14.  are  less 
correctly,  but  more  justly  as  to  the  real  import, 
translated  ir«v  ^Xi]pa>dij  €|  ir^y  "  when  su  years 
were  completed  ;"  for  thus  R,  Abraham  and  Ktmchi 
agree  in  fixing  the  time.  And  yet  Eteut.  xxxi.  10. 
the  sa,me  Hebrjew  words  are  expressed  by  jxera  hrra 
fTT).  (so  that  fkera  may  here  bear  a  sense  similar  to  ha 
in  Deut.  above :  **  within  three  days  ;"  or,  when  the 
second  day  was  completed.)  Grotius.  «Comp.  note 
on  Mark  viii.  31. 

*  V.  65.  Ye  have  a  wateh — ]  Kowrrmha,  probably  of 
Roman  8ol<fiers  allowed  them  for  the  time  of  the 
feast  in  the  temple.  The  xoti(rra>Siei,  or  -watch,  con- 
sisted of  axty  soldiers,  as  the  trwupa  or  band  of  two 
hundred.  Theophylact.  Custodia  is  used  m  this 
sense  in  pure  Latin ;  (as —  • 

-NQCtem  cnstodiaducit 


Insomnem  ludo.  Mn.  ix.  166.  and 

N  J Cemis  custodia  quaUs 

Vestibule  sedeat  ?     '  -En.  vL  574?.) 

Thus  Tertullian :  custodia  pavore  disjecta.  Also 
for  the  care  or  custody  thus  exercised,  or  for  the 
place  of  confinement,  or  the  person  confined,  see 
Cooper  Thesaur.  and  Grotius  ad  loc. 

V.  66.  — ^rafiwg-   the  stoneS]     As  Dan.  vi.   17. 

Grotius. 
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CHAPTER   XXVm. 

The  parallel  passages  are:*-Matt.  xxviii.  1 — 8« 
Mark  xvi.  1 — 8. — and  Matt,  xzriii.  18.  Mark  xvi. 
15. 

Y.U  Intheend ofAe Sabbath— ^  '0^€ & <ra30a- 
rav.  If  o\|/t  signify  strictly  the  evening,  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  the  women  on  the  evening  at  which 
the  first  day  of  the  week  commenced,  went  out  of 
the  city,  and  staid  the  night  in  the  suburbs.  Or  see 
note  on  Luke  xxiii.  54.  infra.  But  i^g  has  a  more 
extensive  import,  and  reaches  to  the  dawn  of  the 
next  day.  It  may  therefore  be  rendered,  ^^  The  night 
of  the  Sabbath,  towards  the  n^t  morning,  hbarj 
Magdalen,*'  &c.    Hammond.    Lukexxiv.  1.    John 

XX.  1. 

*CK|/ff  signifies,  all  the  night.  The  Talmudists  say, 
*'  In  the  comm^  forth  of  the  Sabbath,'*  i«nw  ^piSO, 
for,  the  end  of  it.  Lightfodt.  More  jusdy,  iyf/e  with 
a  genitive  signifies  any  past  time  :  i-^t  rmr  (HaciXews 
xpovwv.  Plut.  Vita  Numas.  So,  i^s  rtov  Tpeoixmv,  post 
res  Trojanas.  Philostrat.  and,  i^s  roirravy  after  these 
things,  these  things  being  ended.  Philostrat.  de  Pyth. 
Ludis.  Grotius;  and  Lightfoot  on  Acts  iL  1.  This 
agrees  with  Mark  xvi.  1.  "  When  the  Sabbath  was 
past ;"  and  Luke  xxiv.  1.  John  xx.  1.  Whitby.  This, 
says  Bowyer,  was  first  pointed  out  by  Schmidius ;  but 
Whitby  refers  to  Stephan.  Thesaur.  prior  to  Schmi- 
dius, for  examples ;  and  see  Scapula. 

V.  1.  Again;  o-afi^rfovy  in  the  plural,  is  most 
commonly  used  for  a  week.  (Yet  you  have  to/^  <ral3- 
/3a<ri,  Matt.  xii.  1. — and  <^a^^aTa,  Exod.  xvi.  26. 
XX.  10.  for  one  Sabbath-dgy.  Hein'iius  apud  Bowyer.) 
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^O^B  troL^^reoi^^  then,  will  import  *'  the  week  being 
past ;''  and  jitia  (ra03araiv,  as  in  the  Gospels,  Acts^ 
and  St.  Paul,  "  the  first  day  of  the  next  week."  And 
this  plural  word,  tra^^reoy,  will  in  the  same  sentence 
keep  the  same  signification.  Grotius.  So  Whitby 
on  Mark. 

The  Jews  were  accustomed  to  call  the  first,  second, 
&c.  days  of  the  week,  the  first,  second,  third,  of  the 
Sabbath,  KSte^S  nrrM  &c.  See  authorities  in  Lightfoot. 
MiOL^  joined  with  time,  as  days,  weeks,  months,  usu- 
ally in  the  LXX  signifies  "  the  first ;"  as  Gen.  i.  5. 
Exod.  xl.  2.  Ezra  iii.  6.  Lev.  xxiii.  24.  And  p,ia 
tra^^arwv  is  clearly  the  first  day  of  the  week,  or,  the 
Lord's  day.  Upon  this  day  Christ  aj^eared  to  the 
twelve,  John  xx.  19,  26.  and  so  Luke  xxiv.  IS. 
This  is  the  "  stato  die  '*  of  the  Christians*  worship, 
in  Pliny,  £p.  97,  and  from  the  beginning  was  called 
^'  xupioixrij  the  Lord's  day.  So  Ignatius^  £p.  ad  Mag. 
§  9.  "  Not  to  sabbadze  with  the  Jews,  but  to  live 
xara  xu^iax^jv,  according  to  the  Lord's  day."  •  So 
Clem.  Alex.  "  to  observe  the  Lord's  day."  Strom,  vii. 
p.  744.  Thus  Irenasus,  Fragm.  "  to  pray  standing, 
f y  TT}  xvpioxrjy  on.  the  Lord's  day,  is  a  symbol  of  the 
resurrection."  Melito  Sardensis  composed  a  treatise 
on  the  Lord's  day.     Whitby. 

1.  Christ  came  to  make,  Isa.  Ixv.  17.  ^^  a  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth  ;"  therefore  he  had  a  new 
Sabbath*  2.  The  beginning  of  this  kingdom  was  at 
his  resurrection :  this  commencement  of  it  was  the 
proper  memorial  for  his  disciples.  S.  The  old  Sab- 
bath was  instituted  after  the  promise  of  Christ,  Gen. 
iii..  15. ;  when  that  promise  was  fulfilled,  Heb.  ii.  14. 
the  day  when  it  was  accomplished  was  justly  entitled 
to  have  this  distinction  transferred  to  it.  Lastly,  It 
was  necessary  that  the  Christians  should  have  a  Sab- 
bath given  them^  distinct  from  the  Jew.  As  the  Law 
•separated  the  Jew  from  the  Hea^then^  die  Gospel  took 
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«qual  care  that  the  Christian  shoiil4  be  separated  fit>m 
the  Jew.     Lightfoot. 

V.  1.  — -onrf  the  other  Mary  J]  The  names  of  four 
women  are  mentioned:  Mary  Magdalen,  and  diis 
Qther  Mary,  the  wife  of  Alpheus,  and  mother  of 
James  and  Joses:  also  in  Mark  xvi.  I.  Salome,  the 
mother  of  Zd^edeeV  children,  Jamer and  John;  and 
Joanna,  the  wife  of  Chuza,  Herpd's  steward,  (be- 
jndes  other  women,)  in  Luke  xziv.  10.     Grotius. 

V.  1.  — ^Ae  sepukJire.']  The  jit»^|uig»oy,  or  monu- 
mentum,.  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  per- 
haps the  Jews,  consisted  of  the  cave  HpyD,  cTTnjXcuoir, 
and  nstn,  ro  vraid^v,  a  small  inclosure  in  the  open 
air  before  it.  This  whole  jxt^ft€ioy  was  also  situated 
in  a  larger  space  of  ground,  without  the  inclosure, 
called  by  the  Romans  tutela  monumeoti ;  here,  die 
cultivated  garden.  Thus  from  an^andent  uiscnpuon : 
^  Huic  monum^ito  tutels  nomine  cedunt  agri  pun 
jugera  decem."  Vet.  Inscr.-^*-And  thus  Frontimis: 
^  Habent  et  mausolaea  juris  ^ui  hortorum  modos  cir- 
cumjacentes."  See  Demosthen.  Orat.  in  Macartatum. 
Strabo,  of  the  monument  of  Augustus.     Grotius. 

In  the  more  noble  sepulchres  of  the  Jews,  there 
was  first  a  square  floor  within  the  cave,  and  cm  each 
side,  deeper  than  the  floor  by  four  cubits,  T^fD  caves 
or  sepulchres  to  deposit  the  dead  bodies,  perhaps  for 
six  or  eight  or  more  corpses  in  all :  TO  is  die  very 
place  where  the  corpse  is  laid.  Bava  Bathra,  cap.  6. 
hal.  ult.  When  the  women  were  directed  by  the 
angel  to  '*  come  and  see  the  place  where  the  Lord 
lay,''  they  stood  on  the  floor  within,  and  looked 
down  into  the  deep  sepulchre,  where  the  body  had 
been  deposited.  Lightfoot  ad  loi:.  et  Chorograpfa* 
Cent.  ch.  c.  ver.  ii.  p.  89. 

V.  2.  —a  great  eartfiquake — 3  RaA^>  says  Ham- 
mond, note  on  c«  xxvii.  51.  a  great  shaking,  or  con- 
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cussion  of  the  air  with  thunder,  such  as  is  supposed 
to  take  place  when  angels  appear.  This  Le  Clerc 
approves,  and  observes,  that  the  LXX  call  Elijah's 
whirlwind  <rw<r<rfi«r/Ao^,  2  Kings  ii.  !!•  Suidas,  Sotr- 
^'ita-fMigy  XaiXonJ/,  (ruirTpo(pri  avsfMu^  a  storm,  a  whirl- 
wind. So  the  Latins  speak  of  the  heavens  shaken 
with  thunder;  coelum  tonitru  concuti.  Lucretius. 
Hammcmd.     Le  Clerc. 

V.  2.  — and  sat  upon  if]  John  relates  his  own 
and  Peter's  journey  first ;  then  what  Mary  Magdalen 
had  seen:  whereas  it  is  plain  from  Matthew,  and 
especially  from  Luke  xxiv,  2S,  24.  that  the  women 
saw  the  angels,  before  they  had  seen  Peter  and  John, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Apostles.  Grotius,  note  on  John 
XX.  2.  St.  John  gave  the  testimony  of  the  two  Apos- 
tles first,  as  thinking  them  of  more  credence.  Then 
he  returns,  saying,  ver.  1 1 .  Mapia  Se  ua-rr^Ksiy  steterat. 
*'.But  Mary  had  stood—"  relating  what  he  had  omit- 
ted before,  from  the  first.     Grotius  ad  loc. 

Whitby  on  John  xx.  2.  observes,  that  doubtless 
Mary  Magdalen  came  to  Peter  and  John  before  she 
came,  ver.  18.  of  that  chapter,  to  the  rest  of  the 
Apo^es.  But  the  first  three  Evangelists  speak  only 
of  this  second  coming.  As  other  commentators 
(Beza,  Lightfoot,  Hammond,  Macknight,  and  West 
on  the  resurrection)  also  differ  in  some  degree  from 
Grotius  or  Whitby,  and  from  each  other,  their  plans 
will  not  admit  of  abridgment  heti^  but  must  be  con- 
sulted in  the  authors. 

V.  3.  — ^'^  countenance-'^']  i}  JS^a,  for  irpotrayiroy. 
as  Dan.  x.  6.     Grotius. 

V.  5. ^Fear  nettle — ]    Thus  Judg.  vi.  23.     Luke 
1.  13,  SO.     Dan.  x.  12.     Rev.  i.  17.     Grotius.    ' 
VOL.  L  vr  ,  2  L 
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V.  6.  — /Ae  place-^']  tov  rorov  the  very  recep- 
tacle of  the  body ;  cavum  illud  in  specu ;  called  by 
Beza,  loculum ;  by  Josephus,  dijxijy.  In  the  desciip- 
tioDG  of  Palestine,  a  double  cave  is  spoken  of ;  mean- 
ing this  receptacle,  formed  in  the  side  of  the  larger 
cave.  Grotius.  Much  of  this  agrees  with  Lightfbot 
9bore. 

V.  7.  -— Miit?  GdEfef,]  where  he  had  many  disd- 
ples.  Acts  X.  41.  whom  he  destined  to  be  witnesses  of 
his  resurrection ;  where  he  appeared  to  five  hundred 
brethren  at  once.     Grotius. 

V.  8.— ^ar  and  great  jojfy^  ^^  *^  resurrection^ 
and  chiefly  at  having  seen  the  heavenly  vision.  Luke 
zxiv.  23.     Grotius. 


V.  10. — tell  my  brethren^']  my  disciples,  as 
to  be  united  in  the  bond  of  christian  fdibwship.  John 
xx.  17.  Heb.  ii.  11.     Rom.  viiL  29.    Grotius. 

V.  13.  &ayye^  his  disciples  came — ]  If  his  disdj^ 
thought  Christ  an  impostor,  they  would  have  run  no 
risk  for  him;  if  they  sincerely  believed  him  to  be 
sent  from  God,  they  could  have  no  inducement,  in 
his  cause,  to  persist  in  theft  and  falsehood.     Grotius. 

V.  14.  — tt?e  mil  persuade  Arm,]  the  governor, 
Pilate.  They  were  therefore  Roman  soldiers,  not 
their  own  Jewish  servants  on  guard.     Macknight. 

V.  16.  — to  a  mountain — ]  St.  Matthew  passes  ever 
the  several  other  appearances  of  Chri^ ;  and  only 
mentions  this  most  distingidshed  (me  slightly:,  that 
was  supported  when  he  wrote  by  so  many  surviving 
witnesses,  1  Cor.  xv.  6.  The  mountain,  it  is  probable. 
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as  said  by  ancient  tradition,  was  Itabvrium  (Thabor), 
that  on  which  he  was  transfigured  before  them.  The 
mountain  had  been  mdicated  to  them  by  Christ  whilst 
at  Jerusalem.  •  Grotius.^ 

Note.  Galilee  was  appointed  to  them,  not  the  par- 
ticular  mountain ;  see  c.  xxvi.  32.  and  here  ver.  7^ 
and  ver.  10. :  therefore  the  words  "  where  Jesus  had 
appointed  them,"  refer  to  Galilee.  The  disciplea  did 
not  go  into  Galilee  till  above  eight  days  after  the  re- 
surrection, John  XX.  19. ;  doubtless  they  went  Hot 
alone,  Luke  xxiv.  9,  SS. ;  and  beifig  also  joined  by  the 
disciples  there,  made  up  the  five  hundred  brethren, 
1  Cor.  XV.  6.     Whitby. 

It  was  probably  the  mountain  near  Capernaum,  on 
which  he  preached  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Matt.  v. 
and  elected  his  Apostles.  As  Christ  had  foretold  his 
appearance  in  Galilee,  before  and  after  his  resur- 
rection, it  seems  extremely  probable,  that  at  this  ap- 
pointed place  on  the  Lord's  day  the  five  hundred  dis- 
ciples,  1  Cor.  xv.  6.  attended  and  worshipped. 
Lightfoot,  Harm.  N.  Test. 

V.  17. — but  some  doubted — ]  o!  ,hs  ihtrratravy 
rather  perhaps  ••  even  those  who  had  doubted.**  For 
Christ  had  appeared  six  or  seven  different  times  before : 
so  that  all  doubt  was  then  removed  ;  as  though  it  was 
xai  of  ha-roLfToiVTBg.  The  present  translation  may 
stand,  but  the  narrative  is  somewhat  harsh.  Le  Clerc. 
An  aorist,  being  indefinite,  admits  of  various  inter- 
pretations, according  to  the  general  meaning  of  the 
passage:  so  that  it  may ^  be  ^^ some  had  doubted/' 
referring  chiefly  to  St.  Thomas.  Grotius. — "  Some 
of  the  company  doubted,"  not  of  the  eleven,  but  of 
those  who  had  not  received  the  proofs  of  his  real 
appearance  and  corporeal  existence  before.  Whitby 
and  West. 
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V.  18.  — and  spake  unto  Ihem — 3  Here  St.  Mat- 
thew gives  an  epitome  of  all  the  discourses  -of  our 
Lord,  ,as  well  on  the  mountain  as  at  Jerusalem,  both 
prior  to  this,    and   afterwards  on  his  ascension  at' 
Bethany.     Grotius.     See  Luke  xxiv.  44. 

V.  19. — teach  aUnatio7is-^2 1^  ^^  been  shown,  note 
on  c.  xxiv.  7.  that  nations  may  mean  provinces  only 
of  Judea.  But  here  the  order  plainly  is.  Preach  to 
the  Jews  first,  then  to  the  Gentiles  intermixed 
with  the  Jews,  and  finally  to  the  whole  Gentile 
world. 

That  the  Jews  were  to  have  the  Gospel  first 
preached  to  them,  is  obvious.  In  the  first  commis- 
sion of  the  Apostles,  it  was  exclusively .  to  them. 
Matt.  X.  5.  In  their  second.  Acts  i.  8.  it  is,  c.  iii.  26. 
and  c.  xiii.  46.  Trpwrov  ufxipy  first  to  the  Jews.  If 
they  "  put  it  from  them,*'  reject^  it,  they  turned 
to  the  Gendles.  Acts  xiii.  46,  47.  40,  41,  45. 
Isa.  xlix.  6.  So  Acts  x.  45.  xviii.  6.  xxviii.  28. 
26,  27-  "to  every  creature,"  says  St.  Mark  xvi.  15. 
So  distinctly  in  St.  Luke  xxiv.  47.  "  beginning  at 
Jerusalem ;"  which  lasted  nearly  till  the  destruction 
of  the  city.  Thus  also  Gal.  ii.  8.  St.  Peter  was 
entrusted  with  the  gospel  of  the  circumcision ;  and 
ver.  9,  James  and  John  betook  themselves  to  the 
Jews.  Nor  did  St.  Peter  understand  this  present 
precept  of  Christ,  as  directing  him  to  preach  to  the 
Gentiles,  till  it  was  illustrated  by  a  particular  vision. 
Acts  X.  He  expresses  the  command  to  be,  ver.  42, 
to  preach  rm  T^awj  to  the  people,  i.  e.  the  Jews ;  as 
TTOis  h  7^arjg,  Acts  x.  41.  Accordingly,  when  the 
Gentiles  were  called,  the  believing  Jews  are  asto-. 
nishcd,  ver.  45,  and  require  an  account  of  it,  c.  xi. 
1,  2,  16,  18.     Hammond. 

V.  19. — teach  all  nations — ]    ]w.a9r^T£u(raT5,  i.  e. 
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(make  disciples)  persuade  and  instruct  in  order  to 
thtir  belief  in  baptism.  Compare  Mark  xvi.  15. 
This  was  the  regular  course.  So  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Rom. 
explained  by  the  Constit.  Clement.  **  to  change  the 
atrs^sia  of  the  converts  into  sitrs&sMy  and  render 
them  worthy  of  baptism/*  Grotius.  Thus  a  disciple 
was  a  believer ;  as  in  Moses,  John  ix.  27,  28.  so  in 
Christ.  (So  Beza.)  This  is  obvious  from  the  Gospels, 
as  John  vi.  60,  61. ;  and  the  Acts,  as  c.  vi.  and  ix. 
passim :  and  is  what— evidently  necessary  in  itself — 
is  expressly  said  by  Justin  Martyr,  P.  2.  p.  93.  to  have 
been  the  practice  of  the  first  ages.  Not  that  infknt 
children,  of  course,  were  to  be  expected  to  believe 
in  order  to  baptism.  Whitby.  See  a  learned  and 
instructive  argument  in  Whitby,  (addit.  notes,)  in 
defence  of  infant  baptism.  See  Lightfoot  also  ad  loc. 

V.  19.  — baptising  them — ]  That  baptism  was  not 
only  in  use  with  the  Jews  on  admission  of  proselytes, 
but  also  as  a  lustration  with  Gentiles  on  the  initiation 
to  their  mysteries,  see  proved  by  Grotids  ad  loc. 
chiefly  from  the  Fathers ;  as  Justin  in  Apol.  Clem. 
Strom,  vi.  Tertul.  de  Baptismo.  August,  de  Bapt. 
contr.  Donatist.  Thus  the  Scholiast  on  Horat.  Ep.  1. 
Ter  pure— ter  mergunt,  qui  se  expiant.  Thus  with 
Christians  collected  from  all  nations,  it  was  made  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  their  profession  of  a  common 
faith.     Grotius. 

V.  19.  in  the  name  o^]  Consult  a  very  learned 
and  valuable  note  by  Grotius  ad  loc. ;  in  which  he 
discusses  most  of  the  points  relative  to  the  subject  of 
Baptism :  as  the  form  of  baptising ;  the  confession  of 
faith  or  creed ;  the  promisefs  of  an  holy  life  made 
by  the  converts ;  and  the  imparting,  or  reception  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.     Grotius. 

V.  19.  in  the  name  qf^^^  The  Apostles  were  ac- 
customed to  baptise  the  Jews  in  the  name  only  of 
Jesus,    as    appears  from  Acts  ii.  38.    and  viii.  16, 
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xix.  S. ;  thus  asserting  and  vindicating  Jesus  to  be 
the  true  Messiah^  which  was  chiefly  controverted 
by  the  Jews.  But  with  the  Gentiles  the  controversy 
was  concerning  the  true  God  ;  and  them  they  bap- 
tised *'  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.'*  See  Lightfoot  ad  loc.  and  in  Harmony 
N.  Test. 

V.  20.  — teaching  them — ]  whatsoever  I  have  com- 
manded. Hence  it  follows,  that  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  religion  are  contained  in  the  precepts  of 
Christ :  fjLa^YiTsvstv  is  the  first  initiation  into  the  prin- 
ciples preparative  to  baptism ;  hiaurxsiv,  the  more 
complete  instruction  afterwards  imparted.  Thus 
Luke  i.  4.  where  xaTr\yr^(r^g  is  the  instruction  prior 
to  baptism,  eviyuaxng  rrig  acr^aXfi/xf,  this  superior  and 
later  knowledge.  The  distinction  is  from  the  He- 
brew ;  where  K/WDT  is  the  first,  »ni3«  a  more  dif. 
fuse,  and  "bni^  the  more  intelligent  and  perfect  in* 
formation ;  if  8i*  uttovqkov.  To  this  purpose  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  vi.  and  Heb.  vi.  1,  2,  3.     Grotius. 

V.  20.  lam  mthyou  dbway — ^j  St.  Matthew,  who 
wrote  in  Palestine,  is  silent  on  the  Ascension ;  not 
doubting  its  being  siiiEciently  known  to  all  the 
Christians  there.  Yet  it  is  implied  in  these  words  : 
fdr  the  divine  presence  is  thus  promised  also  by  the 
Deity  in  the  Old  Test.  Judg.  vi.  12,  13.  Jer.  i.  8. 
Acts  vii.  9.  Mark  and  Luke,  writing  for  those  out 
of  the  limits  of  Judea,  properly  add  the  history  of 
the  Ascension.  John  omits  it,  as  only  writing  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  others.  Grotius. 

V.  20.  — to  the  end  qf  tiie  xvorld.2  There  were 
two  ages  or  periods  spoken  of  amongst  the  Jews,  as 
has  been  said,  note  on  c.  xxiv.  3. :  the  then  present 
age,  concluding  with  their  state  at  the  destruction  of 
the  temple ;  and  the  future  age,  or  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah,  lasting  to   the  end   of   the  world.    Matt. 
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;sxiv.  3.  xiii.  40.  Heb.  ix.  26.  1,  2.  refer  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  age.  Matt.  xiii.  49.  probably, 
and  this  passage,  distinctly  belong  to  the  second :  for 
this  being  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  clearly  com- 
mencing at  his  resurrection,  all  power  being  then 
given  to  him,  ver.  18.  and  this  being  the  last  age, 
with  no  other  supervening,  this  must  remain  to  the 
end  of  time.  I  continue,  sailh  our  Lord,  with  you 
and  your  successors  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Ham- 
mond. 

This  promise  could  by  no  means  be  meant  to  ex« 
tend  only  to  the  end  of  the  Jewish  age,  or  Christ 
would  have  only  promised  his  presence  to  his  servants, 
sent  to  preach  to  the  Heathens,  till  the  Jewish  church 
was  subverted  ;  but  not  when,  after  the  subversion, 
the  Gentile  churches  were  chiefly  to  be  erected; 
comp.  Mark  xvi.  17,  18.  Nor  would  even  St.  John, 
on  that  supposition,  have  had  any  commission  .to 
preach,  longer  than  that  time.    Whitby. 
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